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Preface 


T his volume, while an independent unit by itself, is Part Til in a 
history of civilization, of which Part 1 was Oiif Orientiil Heritage, and 
Part II was The Ufe of Greece, War and health peemitting, Pan iV, The 

of Fairfe, should be ready in 1950. ■ , 

The method of these volumes is synthetic history, which studies all the 
maior phases of a people’s life, work, and culture in their simultaneous opera¬ 
tion ^alytic history, which is equally necessary and a scholarly prerequis¬ 
ite, studicssomeseparate phase of man’s acdvity-politics. econonup, momls. 
religion, science, philosophy, literature, art^m one civihzanon or in all. 1 he 
defect of the analytic method is the distorting isolation of a pan from the 
whole' the weakness of the synthetic method lies m the impossibility of one 
mind speaking svith firsthand knowledge on eve^ ^pect of a complex 
dviliKiLl spnning , Ermr, of ton incvrabfe; bur 

only in this vray can a mind tnehanted by phdmopliy-the quest for unde - 
Handing thioueh peispectiva-canKnt itself with delving into the pM. 
may sc* perspecrive through science by smdymg the reUtiom of ttap m 

learn mote of the nature of man by watching bis behavior amy 

centuries titan by reading Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza and Kant. All philos- 
ophv,” said Nietzsche, “has now Men forfeit to history. 

^The study of antiquity is properly accounted worthless except as it may 
be made living drama, or illuminate our contcmiwrary life. 1 he nse of Rome 

froma crossroadstownto wofldmastery, ioi achievement of wo centuries of 

securing and peace from the Crimea to Gibraltar and from the Euphrates to 
Hadrian’s W^, its spread of classic civilization over the Mediterranean and 
western European world, its struggle to preserve its ordered realm from a 
surrounding sea of barbarism, its long, slow crumbling and final rarastrophic 
collapse in^ darlcness and chaos-rhis is surely the greatest ^ver 

pkved by man; unless it be that other drama which beg^ when Cac^r and 
Chrht stood face to face in Pilate’s court, and conimued unnl a handful of 
hunted Christians had grown by rime and patience, and through persecution 
and terror, to be first the allies, then rhe masters, and at last the heirs, of the 

grearcsT empire in hlstoryp ____^ 

* Huwfrt, Ail Too Hinmn, Eng. tt.. New Yort, 1511, vol. U, p 17- 







PREFACE 

Bur that multiple panorama greater mcanmg for us than through its 
scope and majesty; it resembles significantly, and sometimes with menadng 
illummanon, the civilization and problems of our day. This k the advantage 
of ^dying a civilization in its total scope and life-thae one may compare 
each stage or aspect of its career with a corresponding moment or element of 
own cultural trajectory, and be warned or encouraged by the ancient 
aftemaA of a modem phase. There, in the struggle of Roman civilization 
against barba^m wthin and without, is our own struggle; through Rome’s 
problems of biological and moral decadence signposts rise on our road today* 
the class w^ of the Gracchi against the Senate, of Marius against Sulla, of 
Caesar against Pompey, of Antony against Octavian, is the war that con^ 
sumesour mterJudes of peace; and the desperate effort of the Mediterranean 
soul to maintain some freedom against a despotic state is an augury of our 
comuig task. De nobis fabula narraiizr; of ourselves this Roman story is told. 


T widi to acknowledge the invaluable and self-sacrificing aid of Wallace 
Broctway at every ^ep In the preparation of this book; the patience of my 
aughtcr, Mrj* Da^nd Easron, iind of Miss Regina Sands, in typing' 1200 
pages from my minuscule script; and above all to the affectionate toleration 
and protective guidance accorded me by my wife through many years of 
dull and plodding and happy scholarship. 
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CHAPTER t 


Etruscan Prelude 

800-508 B,C, 


t. ITALY 

Q UTET hamlets in rhe motintiin valleys, spacious pastures on the slopes, 
lakes upheld in the chalice of the hills, fields green or yellow verging 
toward blue seas, villages and towns drowsy under the noon sun and then 
alive with passion, ciries in which, amid dust and dirt, everything from cot¬ 
tage to cathedral seems beautiful—this for two tlvousand years has been Italy. 
“Throughout the whole earth, and wherever the vault of heaven spreads, 
there is no country so fair”: thus even the prosaic cider Pliny spoke of his 
fatherland.^ “Here is eternal spring,” sang Virgil, “and summer even in 
months not her own. Twice in the year the cattle breed, t^^'ice the trees 
serve us with fruit," * Twice a year the roses bloomed at Paestum, and in 
the north lay many a fertile plain like Mantua's, “feeding the white swans 
with grassy stream.” * Like a spine along the great peninsula ran the Apen¬ 
nines, shielding the west coast from the northeast w'inds, and blessing the sdl 
with rivers Lhat hurried to lose themselves in captivating bays. On the north 
the Alps stood guard; on every other side protecting waters lapped difficult 
and often precipitous shores. It was a land well suited to reward an mdustir- 
ous population, and strategically placed athwart the Mediterranean to rule 
the classic world. 

The mountains brought death as well as splendor, for earthquakes and 
eruptions now and then embalmed the labor of centuries in ashes. But here, 
as usually, death was a gift to life; the lava mingled with organic matter to 
enrich the earth for a hundred generations.^ Part of the terrain wras too steep 
for cultivation, and part of it was malarial marsh; the rest was so fertile chat 
Polybius marveled at the abundance and cheapness of food in ancient Italy,® 
and suggested that the quantity and quality of its crops might be judged from 
the vigor and courage of its men, Affieri thought that the “man-plant" had 
flourislrcd better in Italy tlian anywhere else,* Even today the timid student 
is a bit frightened by the intense feehngs of these fascinating folk—their taut 
muscles, swift love and anger, smoldering or blaring eyes; the pride and fury 
chat made Italy great, and tore her to pieces, in the of Marius and Caesar 
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(chap. I 


and the Renaissance, sdll run in Italian blood, only awaiting a good cause or 
argument. Nearly all the men are virile and handsome, nearly ah the women 
beautiful, strong, and brave; what land can march the dynasty of genius that 
the mothers of Italy have poured forth through thirty centuries? No other 
countrj' has been so long the hub of history—at first in govemnient, then in 
religion, then in arc For seventeen hundred years, from Cato Censor to 
Michelangelo, Rome was tire center of the Western world. 


“Those w'ho arc the best judges in that country,’' says Aristotle, ''report 
that when I talus became king of Oenotria, the people changed their name, 
and called thcmseJves no longer Oenotrkns but Italians.” ^ Oenotria w^as 
the toe of the Italian boot, so teeming with grapes that the word meant “land 
of wine.” Italus, says Thucydides, was a king of the Sicels, Who had occupied. 
Oenotria on the way to conquer and name Sicily.® Just as the Romans called 
all Hellenes Graeci, Greeks, from a few Graii who had emigrated from north 
Attica to Naples, so the Greeks gradually extended the name Italia to all the 
peninsula south of thePo. 

Doubtless many chaptera of Italy’s story lie silent under her crowded soil 
Remains of an Old Stone Age culture indicate that for at least 50,000 years 
before Christ the plains were inhabited by man. Between 10,000 and dooo 
B.C. a neolithic cnlture appeared: a longheaded race called by ancient tradi¬ 
tion Liguri and Siceli fashioned rude pottery with linear ornament, made 
tools and w'eapDiis of polished stone, domesticated animals;, hunted and 
fished, and burred their dead. Some lived in caves, others in round huts of 
W'attle and daub; from these cylindrical cottages architecture pursued a 
continuous development to the round “House of Romulus” on the Palatine, 
the Temple of Vesta in the Forum, and the Mausoleum of Hadrian—the 
C^tel Sant' Angelo of today. 

About zooo B.c. northern Italy was invaded—presumably not for the first 
time—by tribes from central Europe. They brought wnth them the custom of 
building their villages upon piles sunk in water, for safety from animal or 
human attack. They settled on Garda, Como, Maggiort, and the other en¬ 
chanted lakes that still lure aliens to Italy. Later they moved south and, find¬ 
ing fewer lakes, built their homes upon land, bur stiU upon a foundation of 
piles, Tiieir habit of surrounding these sertlements with rampart and moat 
passed down to form features of Roman camps and medieval chateaux. 
They pastured flocks ^d herds, tilled the soil, wmve clothing, fixed pottciy; 
and out of bronze, which had appeared in Italy towaid the end of the Neo^ 
lithic Age (about 1500 b.c.), they forged a hundred varieties of tools and 
weapons, including combs, h^rpins, ra^^ois, tweezers, and other timeless im- 
pltmcnts^^ They allowed their rubbish to ^cemnuJace so kvishly aiound the 
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villages that their culture has received the name of terraiftcsre—t^irii marl— 
from the fertilizing potency of these remains. So far as we know» they were 
the direct ancestors of the basic population of Italy in historical times. 

In the valley of the Po the descendants of these terrmt^coli^ about looo 
B.C., learned from Germany the use of iron, made from it improved implc- 
meucs, and^ so armed, spread their “V^illaiiovan” culture from its center at 
Vilknova, near Bologna, far down into Italy. From them, we may believe^ 
came the blood, languages, and essential arts of the Umbrians, Sabines, and 
Larins* Then, about Boo B,cUt ^ flood of immigrants arrived, subjugated 
the Villanovan popnlariont and established between tlie Tiber and the Alps 
one of the strangest civUizarions in the records of mankinds 


n. ETRUSCAN LIFE 

The Etruscans are among the irritaring obscurities of history. They ruled 
Rome fora hundred years or more, and left upon Roman ways so varied an 
influence that Rome can hardly be understood without them; yet Roman 
literature is as mute concerning them as a matron anxious to forget, pub¬ 
licly, the surrenders of her youth. Italian civilizarioii, as literate provirion, 
begins with them: Booo inscriptions, as well as many worics of art* mingle 
with their remains; and there are indications of a lost litemturc in poetry, 
drama, and history.^^ But only a few unrevealing words of the language have 
been deciphered, and scholarship stands m deeper darkness today before 
the Etruscan mystery than that which shrouded the Egypt of the Pharaohs 
before Qiampollion. 

Consequently men still debate who the Etruscans were, and when and whence 
they came. Perhaps the old tradition has been too readily set aside; pedants love 
to disprove the accepted, which mischievously survives. Most Greek and Roman 
historians took it for granted that the Etruscans had come from Asia Minor.^^ 
1 ^'huiy riements in their religion, dress^ and art suggest an Asiatic origin; many, 
again, seem natively Icaiian* Most likely the civilizatidn of Etruria was an out- 
gro^^Th of the Villanovan culture, commercially influenced by Greece and the 
Near East, while the Etruscans themselves, as they believed, were invadci^ from 
Asia Minor, probably Lydia. In any case, their superior killing power made 
them the ruling caste in Tuscany^ 

We do not know where they landed; but we know that they founded, con¬ 
quered, or developed many cities—not mere villages of mud and straw as before 
them, but walled towns with geometrically laid-out streets, and houses not only 
of beaten earth, but often of baked brick or srone. Twelve of these commumries 
joined in a loose Etruscan Federation, dominated by TarquinU (now Comtto), 
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ArretioTn (Arezzo Perusia (Pcnjgiii)^ and Veil (Isola Famese) • Hardship of 
transportation through mountains and forests collaborated with the jealous 
pugnacity of meUt here as in Greece, to form independent cicy-scateSj seldom 
unired against cjftemd foes; each cherished its separate security^ often stood 
aside while others were attackedp and, one after another, succumbed to Rome. 
But through most of the sixth century b.c. these allied mimicipHtit^s constituted 
the strongest political force in Italy, with a well-organized army, a famous 
cavaliy", and a pwerful navy that for a time ruled what is still called the 
Tyrrhene (i.c., Etruscan) Sea^t 

As in the case of Rome, the govemincnt of the Etruscan cities began as a 
monarchy, became an oligarchy of families," and gradually gave over to 
an assembly of propertied citizens the right of choosing the annual magistrates^ 
So far as we can make out from the tomb paintings and reliefst it xvas a thotoughly 
feudal society, widi on stristocracy owning the soil and enjoying in luxury the 
surplus ptoduct of ViUanovan serfs and war-won slaves* Under rius discipline 
Tuscany was reclaimed from forest and swamp, and a system of rural irrigation 
and urban sewage was developed beyond anytlung discoverable in contemporary 
Greece, Etruscan engineers built drainage tunneJs to take the overflow of lakes, 
and cut drained roadways through rock and hilL*^ As early as 700 S.Ch Etruscan 
industry mined the copper of the wxstem coast and the iron of Elba, smelted the 
iron ore at Populoniar and sold pig iron throughout ItalyEtruscan merchants 
traded up and down the Tyrrhene Sea, brought amber, dn, lead, and iron from 
northern Europe down the Rhine and the Riione and over the Alps^ and sold 
Etruscan products in every major port of the Mcditcrraincaii* About 500 
Etruscan towns issued their own coins. 

The people themselves are pictured on their tombs as short and stocky, widi 
laige heads, features almost Anatolian^ complexion ruddy, especially in women; 
but rousre is as old as civiiizadond'* The bdics were famous for their beauty/® 
and the men sometimes had faces of refinement and nobiliiy, Gvilization had 
already advanced to a precarious height, for specimens of dental bridgework 
have been found in the graves;^" dentlstrj% like medicine and surgery^ had hem 
imported from Egypt and Greece.^ ^ Both sexes wore the hair long, and the men 
fondled beards. Garments followed the Ionian style: an inner shirt like the cliiron, 
and an outer robe that became the Ron^an toga. Men as well as women loved 
ornament, and their combs abounded in jewelry. 

If we may judge from the gay pictures of the sepulchers, the life of the 
Etruscans^ like dtat of the Cretans, was hardened with combat, softened with 
luxur\% and brightened wdth feasts and gamc$. The men w^aged war lustily^ and 
practiced a variety of virile sports. ITiey hunted, fought bulls m the arena, and 


• The names s^iven are Romnn: the I^cniicnii min« are unfciiaiA^. 

t The GreeKs'called the Ecnisrans 7 "jrrhmi or T yrs^i; the Romans called them Emtfri 
fir Turf i. Possiblyi lilct the name come frum Tyrrha, a fortress in Lydia. 

is probably a kindred word. 
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drDvc their chariots, sometimes four horses abreast, around a dangerous course. 
They threw the discus and the javeUu, pole-vaulted, raced, wrestled, boxed^ 
and fought in gladiatorial bouts. CnieJty marked these games, for the Etruscans, 
Ute the Romans, thought it dangerous to let civilization get too far from the 
bnitt. Less heroic persons brandished dumbbells, threw dice, played the flute, 
or danced. Scenes of bibulous mcrrimeiit relieve the painrings in the tombs. 
Sometimes they are symposia for men only, with vinous conversations now and 
then they show both sexes, richly dressed, reclining in pairs on elegant couches, 
eating and drinLing, waited on by slaves^ and entenamed by dancers and 
musicians.^® Occasionally the meal is adorned with an amorous embrace. 

Probably the lady in this case was a courtesan, corresponding to the Greek 
hetaira^ If we may believe the Romans, the young w omen of Emirk, like those 
of Greek Asia and Samurai Japan, were allow^ed to obtain dovmes by ptosti- 
tutionj^* a character in Plautus accuses a girl of “seeking in the Tuscan way to 
earn her marriage by the shame of her body."^ Nevertheless^ women enjoyed 
a high status in Etruria, and the pamcings represent them as prominent in every 
aspect of life, Rdadonsliip was traced through the mother in a manner sug¬ 
gesting again an Asiatic origm.^^ Education was not conSned to the male, for 
TanaqiiiL, wife of the first Tarquin, w'as versed in mathematic^ and medicine as 
well as political intrigue,^ Theopompus ascribed a commuuisin of w omen to the 
Etruscan,^ but no confirming evidence has come down to us of clus Platonic 
utopia. iMany of the pictures are scenes of marital concord and family life, with 
children romping about in happy ignorance. 

Religion provided every incentive to a negative morality. The Etruscan 
pantheon w^as fully equipped to terrify the growing ego and ease the tasks of 
parentage. The greatest of the gods \vas Tinb, who w'ielded the thunder and 
the lightning. About him, as a committee pitilessly carrj'ing out his commands, 
were the Twelve Great Gods, so great that it was sacrilege (and we may there¬ 
fore neglect) to pronounce their names. Especially fearsome w^ere Mantus and 
Mania, master and mistress of the LTaderworld, each with au executive horde of 
wnuged demons. Least appeasable of all was Lasa or Mean, goddess of fate, 
brandishing snakes or a sw^ord, and armed with st)dus and ink to write, and 
hairuncr and noils to affix, her unalterable decrees* Pleasanter w ere the Lares and 
Penates—litde staraettes kept on the hearth, and symbolizbg the spirits of field 
and Jiouie, 

The sacred science of ascertaining the future by studjdiig the livers of sheep 
or the flight of birds had probably come down to the Etruscans from Babylonia^ 
but according to their owTi traditions it had been revealed to them by a divine 
boy, grandson of Tiiiia, who sprMg to life from a furrow frcxhly turned, and 
at once spoke with the w^isdom of a sage. Etruscan ritual culmiuated in the 
sacrifice of a sheep, a bull, or a man. Human victims were slaughtered or buried 
alive at the funerals of the great. In some cases prisoners of tvar were massacred 
as a propitiation of the godsj so the Phoceans taken at Alalia in 535 w'ere 
stoned to death in the forum of Caere, and some ^oo Romans captured m 35B b,c- 
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were sacrificed at Tar^joinii. The Etruscan appears to have believed that for 
every enemy slain he could secure the release of a soul from hcU.^* 

The bebef in hell was the favorite feature of Etruscan theology* The dead 
spirit, as seen in the sepulchral representations, was conducted by genii to the 
tribunal of the Underworld, where in a Last Judgment it was given an oppor- 
timity to defend irs conduct in life, if it failed, it was condeiimed to a variety 
of torments that left their mark on Virgil (reared on Mantua's Etruscan lonej^ 
on the early Christian couceptiou of hell, and^ through thes;e and twentj'^ cen¬ 
turies, on Tuscan Dante's Infmio. From such damnation the gocid were spared, 
and the sufferings of die damned might be shorrened by the prayers or sacrifices 
of their living friends. The saved soul passed from the Underworld to the society 
of the gods above, there to enjoy feasts, lnvurie$j and powers depicted hopefully 
on the tombs;. 

Normally chc Etruscans buried dieir dead. Those who could afford it were 
laid to rest in sarcophagi of terra cotta or stone, and the lid topped with 
reclining figures canned partly in their likeness, parriy in the smiling style of the 
archaic Greek Apollos; here, again, Etruscan traditions contributed to medieval 
art. Occasionally the dead were cremated and placed in cinerary urns, which 
also might be adorned with the figure of the deceasecL In many cases the um 
or tomb simulated a house; sometimes the tomb, cut into the rock, was divided 
into rooms, and w'as equipped for post-mortem living with furniture, utensils, 
vases, clothing, weapons, mirrors, cosmetics, and gems. In a tomb at Caere the 
skeleton of a warrior Jay on a perfectly presented bed of bronze, with weapons 
and chariots beside it; and in a chamber behind his W’^tre the ornaments and 
jewelry of a woman presumably his wife. The dust that had bc^ her beloved 
body was doched in her bridal robes.-^ 


III. ETRUSCAN ART 

Etruscan art is nearly aU that wc know of Etruscan history. We can trace in it 
the manners and morals of the people, the power of religion and ^nd the 
changing rides of economic and cultural contact with Asia Minor, Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Tt w'as an art feictered by ecclesiastical conventions and liber¬ 
ated by techrucal skill; it refiected a brutal and obscurantist civitizatioii, but 
e.vprcsscd it with character and force. Oriental influences-^! onic, Cj-priot, 
Egyptian—dictated its earlier forms and styles, and Greek models dominated its 
later sculpture and pottery* In architecture and painting, however^ in bronze 
statuary and the w'orking of metals, Etruscan art spoke with its own voice and 
w^as unique. 

The architecmral remains arc never more chan fragments or tombs. Parts of 
Etruria's city w alls still stand-heavy structures of uncemented masonry firmly 
and accurately joined* The homes of rich Etruscans defined the classic design 
of the Italian house; a deliberately forbidding external wall^ a ceno^ acrium or 
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reception room, an opening in the roof of the atrixim to let rain falJ into a 
cistern below, and a circuit of smaU chambers surrounding the atriuni and often 
faced by a colonnaded porch. Vitravias has described Etruscan temples, and the 
tombs sometimes take their form. EsscntiaJly they followed Greek models; but 
die “Tuscan style” modified the Doric by leavring the column unfluted, giving 
it a base, and planning die cella on a six-to-five proportion of length to breadth, 
instead of the more graceful Attic relation of sbe-to-three. A cclla of brick, a 
peristyle of Stonc^ archicraves and pediments of wood, reliefs and omamEnts 
in terra cotta, the whole resting on a podium or elevation, and brighdy painted 
outside and within: this ’ixnas the Etruscan temple. For secular mass arcliireccure 
—for city gates and walls, aqueducts and droins^thc Etruscans (so far as we 
know) introduced the arch and vault to Italy. Apparendy they had brought 
these majestic forms from Lydia, which had taken them from Babylonia,* But 
they did not foDow op this brilliant method of CDvering great spaces without 
a confusion of columns and an oppressive weight of architraves- For the most 
part they walked in the grooves worn by the Greeks, and left Rome to con¬ 
summate the arcuate revolution. 

The most rcnpwmcd of Etruria's products is fe pottery. Every museum 
abounds in ir, setting the weary navigator of ceramic halls to wonder wiiar 
unseen perfection exonerates these stores, Etruscan vases, when they are not 
clearly copies of Creek forms, are mediocrE in design, crude in execurioii, 
barbarous in omamenL No other art has produced so many distortions of the 
human frame, so many hideous masks, uncouth animals, monstrous demons, and 
terrifying gods. But the black w^ares {imeebero of the sixth century h.c. 
have an Italian vigor, and perhaps represent an indigenous development of 
Villanovan stj"lc?J. Fine vasc$ were found at V^ulci and Tarquinii'-imported from 
Athens or imitated from black^figured Atric shapes. The Francois Vase;, a huge 
amphora discovered at Chiusi by a Frenchman of that name, was apparently the 
work of the Greek masters Oitias and Ergodmus. The later ums, red-figured on 
a black ground, are elcgantt but again evidently of Greek manufacture; their 
abundance Suggests that the Attic potters had captured the Etruscan market 
and driven the native workers into merely industrial production. All in alh the 
robbers were justified who, when they rifled Etruscan tombs, left so much of the 
pottery. 

We cannot speak of Etruscan bronzes with such reckless irreverence. The 
bronze casters of Etruria were at the top of their craft. They almost rivaled the 
potters in productivity; one city alone is reporred to have had two thousand 
statues in bronze. What remains to us from their hands belong mostly to the 
period of Roman domination. Among these reliefs mo masterpieces stond out^ 
the Orator who now holds forth, with Roman dignity and bronze restraint, in 
the Archeological iVluseum at Florence; and—ai^ at Florence—the Chimera 
found at Are^o in 1^53, and partly restored by Cellini. It is a disagreeable 

* They werr tUEd in Ecrnibn and templesv and m the pilaccs of Nineveh. Some 

Roman arches $rE as old as any diac remaio la Ecrurla.^^ 
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figure, presumably die rnonster slain by Bellerophon—he^id and body of a lion, 
a serpent for a tail^ a goads head growing anomalously our of rhe back; bur its 
power and finish reconcile us to its biologicaJ extravagance. Etruscan bronze- 
workers produced, often for distEinr export, millions of statuettes, swords^ hel- 
metE, Guirassc^^ sptars, shields, utensils, urns, coins, locks, chains^ fans, mirrors, 
beds, lamps, candelabra, even chariots* Greeting the \dsitar to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Ait in New York is an Etruscan chariot: body and wheels of w™d, 
sheatiling and tires of bronzet the high front embossed w^ith figures of consider¬ 
able grace. Many bronze objects were delicately engtavedn The surface was 
coated with wax, the design was etched in with a stylus, the piece was dipped 
into acid, the w'ax-freed lines wxrc burned into the metal, and then the wax 
was melted away* In the working of silver and gold, bone and ivorys the 
Etruscan artist w^as the heir and peer of the Egyptian and the Greek- 

Sctilpiure in stone wias never popular in Etruria. Marble was scarce, and the 
quarries of Carrara w'ere apparently unknowm. Fine days ^vere at hand, how'- 
ever, and Soon took shape in a profusion of terra-cotta reliefs, statuettes, and 
sepulchral or irchitectural ornaments. About the end of the sixth century an 
unknowm Etruscan artist established a school of sculpture ac Veii, and carved 
the cheWocuvn: of F-cruscan art—that Apollo of Veil which was found on 
the site in and until lately stood in the V'illa Giulia at Rome* Modeled on 
tlie Ionian and Attic Apolhs of the time, thb engaging statue shows an almost 
feminine Mona Lba facc^ with delicate smile, archly slanting eyes, and a body 
of health, beaut\% and life, the kalians call it U Apolh che 
Apollo that wall^*^ In this, and in many excellent figures on sarcophagi Etruscan 
sculptois carried to perfection the Asiatic st\dizarion of hair and drapery, while 
in the Orator rhey or their Roman heirs established a tradition of realistic 
portrainire* 

Etruscan painting collaborated with that of Greek Italy in transmitting another 
art to Rome. The elder Fliiiy described frescoes at Ardea older age than 
Rome iiselF'; and at Caere others of ‘"still greater antiquity"' and "'supreme 
beauty."^ The ait used pottery, and the interiors of homes and tombs, for its 
surfaces; only tomb frescoes and vase pictures remain, hut in such quantitj'^ 
that every stage of Etruscan painting can be traced in them, from Oriental and 
Egyptian, through Greek and Alexandrian, to Roman and Pompcian styles. In 
gome tombs we find the first kalian examples of wuidowa, portals, columns, 
porticoes, and other architectural forms mimicked by painting on inner w^alls, 
in the very manner of Pompeii. Often rhe colors of these frescoes are faded; a 
few arc astonishingly fresh and brilliant after more than a score of centuries. 
The technique k lucdigcre. In die earlier pictures there is no perspective, no 
foreshortening, no use of light and shade to give fullness and depth; the figures 
are Egj'pdanly slender^ as if seen in a horizontally convex mirror; the faces are 
regularly in profile, wherever the feet may point* In the later examples perspec¬ 
tive and foreshortening appear, and the proportions of the body are represented 
with greater fidelity and skill But in either ca^e there h in these paintings a 
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frolicscirne and impish vivacity that makes one bonder how pleasant the life 
of the Etruscans must have been, if their tombs were so gay. 

Here are men in battle, and enjoying itj or they play at war in the jousis of 
the arena. They hunt the bow or lion w'ith all the bravery of men who have or 
eicpeci an audience^ they box or wrestle in tlie palaestra^ while the spectators 
dispute more violently than die combatants; they ride dieir horses, or drive their 
chariots, around the amphidieater; somedmes, resigned to peace, they fish. One 
pleasant scene shows a couple idly boating on a c^uiet stream; so old is wisdom. 
In a grave at Caere the pictured man and his lady recline on a couch; garlanded 
wdth laurel, he pledges her his eternal fidelity with a goblet of wine; she smiles 
and believes him, though she knows he lies. In other burial chambers the 
Etruscan painter sketches his idea of paradise: endless revelry, with careless 
lasses dancing wildly to double-pipes and the lyre. Pipes and lyres, trumpets 
and syrinxes, were apparently e^ential to every- bantpiet, wedding, and fmeral; 
love of music and the dance is one of the gracious aspects of Etruscan civiliza¬ 
tion. In the Tomb of the Lioness at Corneto the figures whirl about in nude 
and Bacchic frenzy.-® 

It was the namral destiny of die Etruscans to expand north and south, to 
extend their sw'uy to die foothills of the Alps and the Grcclc cities of Coni" 
pank, and then to find themselves face to face, across the Tiber, with grow¬ 
ing Rome. They established colonies at Verona, Padua, Manttia, Parma, 
Modena, Bologna, and beyond the Apennines at Rimini, Ravenna, and 
Adria; from this modest Etruscan outpost the Adriatic tcx>k its name. They 
hemmed in Rome with Etruscan settlements at Fidenae, Praeneste (Pales¬ 
trina), and Capua, perhaps also at Cicero’s Tusculiurt (“little Tuscany") . 
Finally—in 6i8 b.c,, according to a precise and precarious tradition—an 
Etruscan adventurer captured the throne of Rome; and for a century the 
Roiiiau nation w as ruled and formed by Etruscan civilization and power. 

IV. ROAIE UNDER TilE KINGS 

About TOGO B.c, Viilanovan migrants crossed the Tiber and settled in 
Lfltium. No one know's whether they conquered, or exterminated, or merely 
married the neolithic population they found there, Slowdy the agricultural 
villages of this historic re^on between the Tiber and the Bay of Naples 
coalesced into a few jealously sovereign city-states, loath to unite except in 
annual religious festivals or occasional wars. The strongest was Alba Longa, 
lying at the foot of Mt. Alban, probably where Castcl ( 5 andolfo now sbeltecs 
the Pope on summer days. It was from Alba Longa, perhaps in the eighth 
century before Christ, that a colony of Latins—greedy for conquest, or 
driven by the pressure of die birth rate upon the land—moved some twenty 
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tniles to the northwest and founded the most fsimous of man’s habitations, 
This hazardously hypoihedcai paragraph cotitains all that history dares 
say about the origin of Rome. But Roman tradition was not so paisimonious. 
When the Gauls burned the city in 3 90 e.c. most historical records were pre¬ 
sumably destroyed, and thereafter patriotic fancy could paint a free picture 
of Rome’s birth. What we should call April 11, 753 s.c., was given as the 
date, and events were reckoned A.U.C.—Jfmo arlfis coiiditae—'m the year 
from the city’s foundation,” A hundred tales and a thousand poems told how 
Aeneas, offering of Aphrodite-Venus, had fled from burning Troy, and 
how, after suffering many lands and men, he had brought to Italy the gods or 
sacred effigies of Priam's city. Aeneas had married Lavink, daughter of the 
king of Latium; and eight generations later their descendant Numitor, said 
the story, held the throne of Alba Longa, Latium’s capital. A usurper, Amul- 
ins, expelled Numitor and, to end die line of Aeneas, killed Nuniitor’s sons 
and forced his only daughter, Rhea Silvia, to become a priestess of Vesta, 
vowed to virginity. But Rhea lay down, by the banks of a stream and “opened 
her bosom to catch the breeze.”® Too trustful of gods and men, she fell 
asleep; Mars, overcome with her beauty, left her rich writh twins. Amulius 
ordered these to be drowned. They were placed on a raft, which hind wravcB 
carried to the land; they were suckle d by a she-wolf (/apa) or—said 1 skep¬ 
tical variant—by a shepherd’s wife, Acca Larenda, nicknamed Lupa be¬ 
cause, like a woLTs, her love-making knew no law. When Romulus and 
Remus grew up they lolled Amulius, restored Numitor, and went resolutely 
forth to build a kingdom for themselves on the hills of Rome, 

Archeology offers no confirmation to these stories of our youth; prob¬ 
ably they contain a core of truth. Perhaps the Latins sent a colony to develop 
Rome as a strategic moat against the expanding Etruscans. The site was 
twenty miles from the sea, and not well adapted to maritime commerce; but 
in those days of marauding pirates it was an advantage to be a bit inland. For 
internal trade Rome was w^ell placed at the crossroads of traffic on the river 
and the land route between north and south. It was not a healthy location; 
rains, floods, and spring fed malarial marshes in the surrounding plain and 
even m the lower levels of the city; hence the popularity of the seven hills. 
The first of these to be settled, tradition said, was the Palatine, possibly 
because an island near its foot made easier there the fording and bridging of 
the Tiber. One by one the neighboring slopes were peopled, until the human 
overflow crossed the river and built upon the Vatican and Janiculuni.* The 
three tribes-Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans—that dwelt on the hills joined in 


* Thtre %verc infirt than seven of ih«e mordesc elevadocis in Rome, aod the ^ssven” v'l^cd 
from time m tiine. In Cicero^s day t^cy ere die Pditdne^ CapitDlmCt Caelkn, Esquiline^ 

AVencirtta V iminatj piltl I^ Liinrtgl^ 
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a federadon, the Scptiinontiiiiii, and slowly merged into the cin*' of Rome. 

The ancient story goes on to tell how Romulus, to secure wdres for his 
settlers, arranged some public games and invited the Sabines and other tribes 
to attend. During the races the Romans seized the Sabine women and drove 
off the Sabine men. Titus Tatius, King of the Sabine Cuiites tribe, declared 
war and advanced upon Rome. Tarpeia, daughter of the Roman who had 
charge of a fortress on the Capitoline, opened a gate to the invaders. They 
crushed her wnth their shields In fair recompense; and later generations gave 
lier name to that “Taipelan Roclc" from which condemned men were hurled 
to death. As the troops of Tatius neared the Paladnc, the Sabine women, not 
insensitive to the compliment of capture, secured an armistice on the plea 
that they wot)Id lose their husbands if the Curites won, and their brothers or 
fathers if the Curites lost. Romulus persuaded Tatius to share the kingdom 
with him and join his tribe with the Latins in a common citizenship; there¬ 
after the freemen of Rome wxre called Curites or Quirites.^ Tliere may again 
be some elements of truth In this wholesale romanec-Hor perhaps it patrioti¬ 
cally concealed a Sabine conquest of Rome. 

After a long reign Romulus was lifted up to heaven in a whirlwind, there¬ 
after to be worshiped as Quirinus, one of Rome’s favorite gods. Tatius too 
having died, the heads of the more important families chose a Sabine, Numa 
Pompilius, as king. Probably the real powder of government, bet^veen the 
foundation of the city and the Etruscan domination, was in tiie hands of 
these elders, or senatorest while the functions of the king, like those of the 
arcbon haslleus in coeval Athens, were chiefly those of the highest priest." 
Tradition pictured Numa as a Sahine Marcus Aurelius, at once philosopher 
and saint. “He strove," says Livy, 

to inculcate fear of the gods as the most powerful influence that could 
act upon ... a barbarous people. But as this effort would fail to 
impress them without some claim to supernanird wisdom, he pre¬ 
tended that he had nocturnal intervic^v's with the divine nymph 
Egeria; and that it w'as on her advice that he was instituting the 
religious ritual most acceptable to Heaven, and was appointing special 
priests for each major deity.® 

By establishing a uniform w'^orshlp for the diverse aihes of Rome, Numa 
strengthened the unity and stability of the state;** by interesting the bellicose 
Romans in religion, Cicero thought, Numa gave his people forty years of 
peace,** 

His successor, TuUus Hostilius, restored to the Romans their norma] life. 
“Convinced that the vigor of the state was becoming enfeebled through in¬ 
action, he looked around for a pretext for war." *® He chose Rome’s mother 
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city, Alba Longa, as an enemy, anackcd it, and completely destroyed it 
When the Alban king broke a promise of alliance. Tuilns had him tied to 
two chariots and com to pieces by driving tlie chariots in opposite dircc- 
tionsHis successor, Ancus Alartiiis, agreed with his martial pliilosophyj 
Ancus understood, according to Dio Cassius, 

that It Is not sufficient for men wish to remain at peace to re¬ 
frain from wrongdoing . . . but tlie more one longs for peace the 
more vulnerable one becomes. He saw that a desire for quiet was not 
a power for protection unless accompanied by equipment for war; 
he perceived also that delight in freedom from foreign broils very 
quickly mined men who were unduly enthusiastic over ic.*^ 


V. THE ETRliSCAN DOMINATION 

About fi55 BX., proceeds the truiition, Demaratus, a rich merchant han- 
khed from Coiintli, came to live in Tarquinii, and married an Etruscan 
w-oman.“ His son LuciusTarquinius migrated to Rome, rose to high position 
there, and, on the death of Ancus, either seized the throne or, more probably, 
was chosen to it by a coalition of Eemscan families in the city. “He wtis the 
first,” says Livy, “who canvassed for the crown, and delivered a set speech 
to secure the support of the plebs” **—i.e., those citizens -who could not trace 
their ancestry to the founding fathers. Under this Tarquinius Priscus the 
monarchv increased its pow er over the aristocracy, and Etruscan influence 
grew in Roman polirics. engineering, religion, and art. Tarquin fought suc- 
cesslully against the Sabines, and subjugated all Latium. tic used the re¬ 
sources of Rome, we are told, to adorn Tarquinii and other Etruscan cities, 
but also he brought Etruscan and Greek artists to hk capital and beautified it 
w ith majestic twnplcs.* Apparently he represented the growing power of 
business and finance against the landed aristocracy. 

After a reign of thiny-cight years the first Tarquin was assassinated by the 
patricians, w^ho aimed to limit the kingship again to a religious role. But 
Tarquin’s widow, Tanaquil, took charge of the situation and was able to 
transmit the throne to her son Servius Tullius. Servius, says Geero, was the 
first “to hold the royal power tilth out being chosen by the people” i.e., 
by the leading families. He governed well, and built a protective moat and 
wall around Rome; but the great landowners resented his ntic and plotted to 
unseat him. G>nsequently he allied himself with the richer members of the 
plebs, and reorganized the army and the voters to strengthen his position. 


* Puhnps alsn he dc=micd ic wiili scwei^ Rnman histmians a-sedbed ti> him ttae Clo^ijca 

Alaiinia, or ^Lipyrciiie Sewer; bur skime schoki? ifEitfve this liuiiar for the SEfCtprid cenmry 
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Taking a census of persons and property, he clashed the citizens according 
to wealth rather than birth, so that while leaving the old aristocracy intact, 
he raised up as a baJance to it a class of eqaitea, literally, horscmen-"inen who 
could Cijulp themselves with horse and armor to serve in the cav¬ 

alry.* The census reported some 8o,ooo persons capable of bearing arms; 
reckoning one woman and one child for each soldier, and a slave for eve^ 
fourth family, we may esrimate at i6o,aoo the population of Rome and its 
subject environs about 560 b.c. Servius divided the people into thirty-five 
new tribes, arranging thetn according to place of residence rather tlian kin¬ 
ship or rank; thereby, like aeisthenes a generation later in Attica, he weak¬ 
ened the political cohesion and voting power of the aiistocracy-rhe class 
that rated itself supreme by birth. When another Tarquio, gnmdson of 
Tarquinius Priscus, charged Servius with ruling illcgallv, he submitted him¬ 
self to a plebiscite and received, says Livy, “a unanimous vote." " Uncon¬ 
vinced, Tarquin had Servius assassinated, and atmoimccd himself king.t 
Under Tarquinius Superbus (“the Proud”) the monarchy became abso¬ 
lute, and Etruscan influence supreme. 'Ehe patricians had thought of the rex 
as the executive of the Senate and chief priest of the national religion; ^ey 
could not long consent to unlimited royal power. Therefore they had killed 
Tarquinius Priscus and had raised no hand to protect Servius. But this new 
Tarquin was worse than the first. He surrounded himself with a bodyguard, 
degraded freemen with months of forced bbor, had citizens crucified in the 
Forum, put to death many leaders of the upper classes, and ruled with an 
insolent brutality that w'on liim the hatred of aU influential men,** + Think¬ 
ing to gain popularity by successful wars, he attacked the Rutuli and the 
Volscians. While he was with the airny the Senate assembled and deposed 
him C508 B.C.), in one of the great turning points of Roman lustoty. 


VI. THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC 


Here the tradition becomes literature, and the prose of politics is fused 
into the poetry of love. One evening (says Livy), in the King’s camp at 

* As oiiginally applied tv en'alfyinea. the term coiild bfiar iht rradititiaal Ei^lish mis- 
tnnsktion into knightr, bu* etpiUeS soon bst this eiriy sense, and «cie to mesa the upper 
middle^ or business, ckss. _ 

t Few stiidetits sire inclined to follow the esttomc stepucifim of Ettore RaiSi who ffijecB 
as JtgeotiiO'' all Roman history btfote 443 b.c., 3 ,ncl bdieves chat the wo XsJitjmm weft out 
person^ who nerer esisted,'^* A MficadTC aud rnodified aeceptance of ihe mdstioiijd story 
afrer Romulus appciirs to "account for the phenomena” betetr than any other h^jiothK^ ^ 
t The riadluDiul account of iho Tarquins is ptohablj' datlicfled by anstocratic HJid anti- 
Etruscan propaganda. The history cf early Rome was writtim chiefly by rcprestatatiTes or 
admirers of the patrickA class, just as the history of the aaip«Jo<5 was later wnttea by som- 
rarial partisans like TacitusL 
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JVrdea, his son, Sestus Tarquin, was debatitig with a relative, Lucius Tar- 
quinius CoUatiniis, the comparative virtue of their wives. Collatmus pro¬ 
posed that they should take horse to Rome and surprise their ladies in the 
late hours of the night. They found the wife of SenACUS feasting with intimates, 
but Luerctia, wife of CoUadnus, was spinning wool for her husband’s cloth¬ 
ing. Sextus TiTis inflamed with desire to try Luenetia’s fidelity and enjoy her 
love, A few days later he returned secretly to the home of Luerctia and 
overcame her by wile and force. Luerctia sent for her father and her hus¬ 
band, told them what had happened, and then stabbed herself to death. 
Thereupon Lucius Junius Brutus, a friend of CoUannus, called upon aU good 
men to drive the Tarquins from Rome, He himself was a nephew of the 
King; but his father and his brother had been put to death by Tarquin, and 
he had gained his cognomen Brutus^i.e., idiot—by pretending lunacy so that 
he might be spared for his revenge. Now he rode with CoUatinus to the 
capital, told Luercria's stoty to the Senate, and persuaded it to banish all the 
royal family. The King had meanwhile left the army and hurried to Rome; 
Brutus, apprised of this, rode out to the anny, told Luctetia’s story again, and 
won the soldiers' support, Tarquin fled north, and appealed to Etruria to 
restore him to his throne.^® • 

An assembly of tlie cirizen-soldiers was now convened; and instead of a 
Iting chosen for life it elected two consuls,t with equal and rival powers, to 
rule for a year. These first consuls, says the tradition, were Brutus and Col- 
latinus; but CoUatinus resigned, and was replaced by Publius Valerius, who 
won the name Pnblicola—“friend of the people"—by putting through the 
Assembly several h\vs that remained basic in Rome: that any man who 
should try to make himself long might be killed without trial; that any at¬ 
tempt to take a public office without the people’s consent should be punish¬ 
able with death; and that any cirizen condemned by a magistrate to death or 
flogging should have the right of appeal to the Assembly. It was Valerius 
who inaugurated the custom whereby a consul, upon entering the Assembly, 
must part the axes from the rods and lower them as a sign of the people's 
sovereignty and sole right, in peace, to impose a sentence of death. 

Tlie xevolurion had two main results; it freed Rome from Etruscan as¬ 
cendancy and replaced the monarchy wdth an aristocracy that ruled Rome 
until Caesar. The political position of the poorer citizens was not improved; 
on the contrary, they were required to surrender the lands that Servius had 
given them, and they lost the modest measure of protection with which the 

• Atosc stad^nts since NIebiihr consign Lucreda to legend and Shakespeare. We do not 
Imow wtiere hlsiary retires and ptictiy cDiers. Some have thpughr even Brums to be Icgend^^ 
but aigain, skepdcimi has probably gone too ’ 

t Oa ^y? anodier truJidon^ two pnecors or gencnJsL 
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monarchy had shielded them from aiistocratic dominarion.*^ The victors 
called the revolution a triumph of liberty*'; but now umd then liberty, in rhe 
slogans of the strong, means freedom from restraint in the exploitation of 
the weak. 

The expulsion of the Tarqums from Rome, added to the defeat of the 
Etruscans by Greek colonists at Cumae in 524, chreEveened to end Etruscan 
leadership in central lialy. Responding for these reasons to Tarquin's appeal, 
Lars Porsena, chief magistrate of Clusium, col Jeered an army from the feder¬ 
ated cities of Etruria and advanced upon Rome. At the same rime an attempt 
was made in Rome itself to restore Tarquin. The two sons of Brutus were 
among the arrested conspirators, and the fiery first consul provided an 
exemplar—perhaps a myth—for all later Romans when he witnessed in stoic 
silence the flogging and beheading of his children. The Romans destroyed 
the Tiber bridges before Porsena could reach them; it w as in this defense of 
the bridgeheads that Horatius Codes immortalized himself in Ladn and 
English lays. Despite this and other legends with which defeat tried to cover 
itself with glor^s Rome surrendered to Porsena,** and yielded portions of her 
temtory to Veil end to the Latin to\™s that had been despoiled by Rome's 
tings.^® Porsena showed his good taste by not demanding the restoration of 
Tarqnin; in Etruria, too, by this rime, aristocracy had driven out monarchy^ 
Rome was w eakened for a generation, but her revolution remained. 


The Etruscan power had been expelled, but the marks and relics of 
Etruscan influence were to survive m Roman civili^tion to its end. That 
influence was apparently least on the Ladn language^ nevertheless, the 
Roman numerals are probably Etruscan,'^ and the name may have 

come from the Etruscan ru 7 iJ&n^ river.®^ TTie Romans believed chat they had 
taken from Etruria the ceremonies of a returning conqueror's triumplL the 
purple-hemmed robes and ivorj^ cnmle (chariodike) seat of the magistrates, 
and the rods and axes carried before each consul by twelve lictors in token 
of his authority to stiike and kilL“ * The coins of Rome^ centuries before 
she had a fleet, were adorned wdth the pro\v of a ship—long used In the coinage 
of Etruria to sjuibolize her commercial activity and naval power. From the 
seventh to the fourth cenrurics n.c, ir was a custom among Roman aristocrats 
to send their sons ro Etruscan cities for higher education; there, among other 

' In an Etroscan lonib ar Vctnlania, diced back ro die d^th century a dquble-heidcd 
icon ajc was lauud, its shaft eJicloscd by eight Leon Tht double ax as a symbol 

of government is at least os Did as; Aiinoan Crete. The Rairians ^ve 10 the bound rods and 
axes the najoc of fiacss, buodlts- The hitItc liErtnis iUgm, to bbd) owed dieir tiwuiber k> 
the twelve otacs of tiie Eimscai] Fcd£iaiiuti+ each of wliich provided a lietor for cbc chief 
officer of the Fedendon.** 
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things, they learned gcometryj surveying, and architectune.''® Roman dress 
derived from the Etruscan, or both from a common source. 

The first actors, and their name h^snioneSf came to Rome from Etruria. 
It was Tarquimns Priscus, if we rnay believe Livy, who huilt the first Circus 
MaxiinuS, and imported race horses and pugilists from Etmria for Roman 
games. The Etruscans gave Rome brutal gladiatorial contests, but they also 
transmitted to Rome a higher status of woman than could be found in 
Greece. Etruscan engineers built the walls and sewers of Rome, and turned 
it from a sw-amp into a protected and civilised capital. From Etmria Rome 
took most of her religious ritual, her augurs, haruspices, and soothsayers; as 
late as Julian (a,d. 363). Etruscan soothsayers were an official part of every 
Roman army. With EtruM:an rites Romulus was believed to have laid out 
the limits of Rome. From the same source came the Roman wedding cere¬ 
mony, with its symbolism of capture, and the Roman ceremonial funeral. 
Rome took her musical modes and instruments from Etruria.®* Most of her 
artists w'Cre Etruscans, and the Roman street where the artists worked was 
called V ions Tuscus; the arcs themselves, however, may have filtered in 
through Ladmn from the Campanian Greeks. Sculptural portraiture in 
Rome was deeply influenced by the death masks made for the family gal¬ 
lery—a custom taken from Etruria* Etruscan sculptors adorned the temples 
and palaces of Rome with bronze statuary and terra-cotta figures and teliefs- 
Etruscan architects bequeathed to Rome a “Tuscan style” that still survives 
in the colonnade of St. Peter’s Church; Etruscan kings at Rome seem to have 
built her first large edifices, and to jiave transformed Rome from an assem¬ 
blage of earthen or wooden huts into a city of wood, brick, and stone. Not 
til] Caesar would Rome see again so much building 35 under Etruscan rule. 

V\e must not esag^iate. However much Rome learned from her neigh¬ 
bors, she remained, in all the basic featuics of life, distmcdvely herself. 
Nothmg in Etruscan history quire suggests the Roman character, the grave 
self-discipline, the cruelty and courage, the patriotism and stoic devotion 
that patiently conquered, and then patiently ruled, the Mediterranean states. 
Now Rome was free, and the stage was cleared for the incomparable drama 
of the grandeur and decline of paganism in the ancient world. 
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CHAPTER n 


The Struggle for Democracy 

508-264 B.C. 


r. PATRICIAN’S AKD PLEBS 

W HO were the patriciaas? Livy ^ thought that Romulus had chosen 
A hundred clan heads of his tribe to help him establish Rome and be 
his council or senate. These men were later called pafrw—“fathers”—and 
their descendants “derived from the fathers.” Modem theory, which 

lives by nibbling at tradition, lihes to explain the patnclans as alien con¬ 
querors, perhaps Sabines, who invaded Larium and thereafter ruled the 
Latin plebs, or populace, as a low er caste. We may believe that they were 
composed of clans that through economic or military superiority hat! ac¬ 
quired the best lands, and had cransformed their agricultural leadership into 
political masteiY- These victorious clans—the Alanlli, Valeril, Aemilii, Cor¬ 
nell], Fabii, Horatii, Qaudii, Julii, etc.—continued for five centuries to give 
Rome generals, consuls, and Jaws. MTien the three original tribes united, tlieir 
clan heads made a senate of some three hundred members. They were not 
such lords of comfort and luxury as their descendants; often they put their 
own hands to the sx or the plow, lived vigorously on simple fare, and wore 
clothing spun in their homes, The plebs admired them even w’hen it fought 
them, and applied to almost anything appertaining to them the term classiats, 
"classicar—i.c., of the highest rank orebss.* 

Close to them in wealth, but far below them in polidcal pow’er, were the 
equheSf or businessmen. Some were rich enough to win tlieir way into the 
-Senate, and fonued there the second part of Its constituent patres (et) con- 
scTiptt-Ajt^ “patricians and coinscribed men.” These two classes were called 
the “orders," and were termed bonl^ “the good”; for early civilizations 
thought of vimie in terms of rank, ability, and power; lAma to die Roman 
meant manliness, the qualities that make a man (iv>). Fopuhts, “people,” 
took ui only these upper classes; and originally it was m this sense that those 
famous inirials w’etc used—S P Q R {Senatus Fopuiuiqite Rmnanus) —w-hich 
were to mark so proudly a hundred thousand monuments* Gradually, as 
democracy fought its way, the word popultts came to include the plebs. 
This was the main body of Roman citizens. Some were artisans or trades- 
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men, some were freedmcn, many were peasants; perhaps^ in the beginning, 
they were rhe conquered natives of the city’s hills. Some were attached as 
cliente^j or dependents, to an upper-class patroma; in return for land and 
protection they helped him in peace, seiA'cd under him in war, and voted in 
the assemblies as he told them. 

Lowest of all were the slaves. Under the Icings they had been costly and 
few, and therefore had been treated witli consideration as valuable members 
of the family. In thesisth century' b.c., when Rome began her career of con¬ 
quest, war captives were sold in rising number to the aristocracy, the busi¬ 
ness classes, and even to plebeians; and the status of the slave sank, Le^Ily 
he could be dealt with as any other piece of property; in theory, and accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the ancients, bis life had been forfeited by defeat, and 
his enslavement was a merciful comntutation of his death. Sometimes he man¬ 
aged his master’s property, business, or funds; sometimes he became a teacher, 
writer, actor, craftsman, laborer, tradesman, or artist, and paid his master 
part of his earnings. In this or other ways he might earn enough to buy his 
freedom and become a member of the plebs. 

Contentment is as rare among men as It is natnml among animals, and no 
form of government has ever satisfied its subjects. In this system the business¬ 
men were piqued by their exclusion from the Senate, the richer plebeians by 
their exclusion from the equitex; and the poorer plebeians resented their 
poverty, their political disabilicies, and their liability to enslavement for 
debt. 1 he law of the early Republic allowed a cieditor to imprison a per¬ 
sistently defaulting debtor in a private dungeon, to sell him into slavery, 
even to kill him. Joint creditors' might, said the law, cur up the corpse of the 
defaulting debtor and divide it among them—a provision apparently never 
enforced.^ The plebs demanded that these laws should be repealed and the 
burden of accrued debt reduced; that the lands won in war and owned by the 
state should be distributed among the poor instead of being given, or sold at 
nominal prices, to the rich; that plebeians should be eligible to the magis¬ 
tracies and the priesthoods, be permitted to intermarry with the “orders,” 
and have a representative of their class among the highest oflicials of the gov¬ 
ernment. The Senate sought to frustrate the agitation by fomenting wars, 
but it was shocked to find its calls to the colors ignored. In 494 B.C. large 
mases of the plebs “seceded” to the Sacred Mount on the river Anio, tliree 
miles from the city, and declared that they would neither fight nor work for 
Rome until their demands had been met. The Senate used every diplomatic 
orrebgious device to lure the rebels back; them, fearing that invasion from 
without might soon he added to revolt within, it agreed to a cancellation or 
reduction of debts, and the establishment of two tribunes and three aediles 
as the elected defenders of the plebs. The plebs returned, bur otily after tak- 
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ing A solemn oflih to liill sny mm who should ever lay violent hands upon 
thdr representatives in the government.^ 

This was the opening battle in a class war tiiat ended only with the Re¬ 
public that it destroyed. In 486 the consul SpuriusCassius proposed an allot¬ 
ment of captured lands among the poor; the patricians accused him of 
currying popular favor with a view to making himself king, and had hint 
killed; tills was probably not the first in a long line of agrarian proposals 
and Senatorial assassinatiotis, culminating in the Gracchi and Caesar, In 
439 Spiirius Maelius, who during a famine had distributed wheat to the poor 
at a low price or free, was slain in his home by an emissary of the Senate, 
again on the charge of plotting to be king * In 584 Marcus Manlius, who had 
heroically defended Rome against the Gauls, w-as put to death on the same 
charge after he had spent his fortune relieving insolvent debtors. 

The next step in the climb of the plebs a demand for definite, wntteri, 
and secular law's. H erttofors the patrician priests had been the recorders >iti d 
Interpreters of the statutes, had kept their records secret, and had ^ed their 
monopoly, and the ritual requirements of the law, as weapons against social 
change. After a long resistance to the new demands, the Senate (454) sent a 
ctitumission of three patricians to Greece to study and report on the legisla¬ 
tion of Solon and other law-makers, men they returned, the Assembly 
(451) chose ten rntn-deceTtreirf-io fonnulatc a new code, and gave them 
supreme governmental power in Rome for two >’ears. This commission, 
under the presidency of a resolute reactionary, Appius Claudius, trans¬ 
formed the old customary kw of Rome into the famo^ Twelve Tables, 
submitted them to the Aiembly (which passed them with some changes), 
and displayed them in the Fonim for all who would-and could-to read. 
This seemingly trivial event was epuclial in Roman history and in the history 
of mankind; it was the first wTitten form of that legal structure which was 
to be Rome*s most s%nal achievement and her greatest contribution to 

civilization. 

When the second year of the commission’s tenure ended, it refused to restore 
the government to the consuls and tribunes, and conrinued to exercise supreme 
-and ever more irrcsponsiblc-authorit>% Appius Claudius, says a Storys sospi- 
douslv Uke Luereria’s, was stirred with a passion for the beautiful pkbe^ 
Vimiiiia, and, to secure her for his pleasore. had her deckred a slave. Her 
father, Lucius Virgmius, protested; and when Claudius refused to hear 1 ^ 
he slew his daughter, rushed out to his legion, and asked its aid m overthrowing 
the new despot. The enraged plebs once more “seceded” to the &crcd Mount, 
“imitating,” says Lhy, “the moderation of their fathers by abstaining frem 
all injury.’”' Lcambg that the army was supporting the plebs, the patricians 
gathered in the senate house, deposed the Decemvirs, banished Claudius, restored 
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rhe consulate, enlarged the tribunate, recognised the inviolability of the people's 
tribunes, and confirmed to the plebs the right of appealing to the Assembly of 
the Otnturies from the decision of any magistrate.® Four years later (445) rhe 
tribune Caius Canuleius moved that the plebs should have the right of Lnter- 
marriage with patricians, and that plebeians should be eligible to the consjilate. 
I he Senate, agam faced by threats of war from vengeful neighbors, yielded the 
first point, and averted the second by agreeing that thereafter six of the tribunes 
chosen by the Cenrurial Assembly should have the authority of consuls. The 
plebs responded handsomely by choosing all these tribum Jtiilitim amsuiari 
potestste from the patrician class. 

The long war with Veii (405-396), and the assault of the Gauls upon Rome, 
unified the nation for a time, and stilled internal strife. But victory and disaster 
alike left the plebeians destitute, T^Tiile they fought for their country their 
lands were neglected or ravaged, and the interest on their debts mounted beyond 
possible repayment. Tlie lenders took no excuse, bur demanded principal and 
interest, or the imprisonment and enslavement of the borrowers. In 576 the 
tribunes Ltcinlus and Sextius proposed that interest already paid should be 
deducted from the principal, the balance to be met in three years; that no man 
should be allowed to own more than five hundred mgera (about three hundred 
acres) of land, or to use on them more than a certain proportion of slaves to 
free laborers; and that one of die nvo consuls should regularly be chosen from 
the plebs. For a decade the patricians resisted these proposals; meanwhile, says 
Oio Casius, they stirred up war after W’ar, that the people might be too 
occupied to agitate about the land,” ® At last, tlireatcncd with a third secession, 
the Senate accepted the “Licinian laws,*’ and Camillus, leader of the conservatives, 
celebrated the reconciliation of the classes by building a stately Temple of 
Cone ord in the Fomm. 

It w'as a major step in the growth of Rome's limited democracy. From that 
moment the plebs progressed rapidly tow'ards a formal equality with the "orders" 
in politics and law. In jj6 a plebeian was made dictator for a year; in 351 the 
censorship, in 337 the praetorship, and in 300 the priesthoods w^ere opened to 
the plebs. Finally (^87) die Senate agreed that the decisions of die Tribal 
Assembly should also have the force of law, even when contrary to the resolu- 
dons of rhe Senate. Since in this i\sscmb]y the patricians could easily be out¬ 
voted by the plebs, tJiis fex HoTtemia was the capstone and triumph of Roman 
democracy. 

Nevertheless, the power of the Senate soon recovered after these defeats. The 
demand for land ivas quieted by sending Romans as colonists to conquered soil. 
The cost of winning and holding office-which vr^s unpaid—automadcally dis¬ 
qualified the poor. The richer plebeians, having secLued puli deal equality and 
o^ppominity, now eo-operated with die patricians in checking radical legisla¬ 
tion; the poorer plebeians, shorn of financial means, ceased for two centuries 
to play a significant role in the affairs of Rome, Businessmen fell in with patrician 
policy because it gave them contracts for public works, openings for colonial 
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and prortncial exploitation, and commissions to collect taxes for the state. The 
Assembly of the Centuries, whose method of scoring gave tlte aristocracy full 
control, continued to choose the magiscratss, and therefore the Senate. The 
tribunes, dependent upon the support of rich plebeians; used their ofhec as a con¬ 
servative force. Every consul, even if chosen by the plebs, became by contagion 
a zealous conservative when, at the close of his year of ofHce, he was received 
into the Senate for life. The Senate took the initiative in legislation, and custom 
sanctioned its authority far beyond the letter of the law. As foreign affairs 
became more important, the Senate’s firm administration of them raised its 
prestige and power. UTten, in 164, Rome entered upon a century of war witlt 
Carthage for die mastery of tlte Mediterranean, it was the Senate that led the 
nation through every trial to victory; and an imperiled and desperate people 
yielded without protest to its Icadersliip and domination. 


II. THE coNsnrunox of the republic 

1 . The Lavmiakers 

Let us try to picture to ourselves this complex state, so formed after five 
centuries of development. By common consent it was one of the ablest and 
most successful governments that the world has yet seen; Polybius, indeed, 
considered it an almost literal realizadon of Aristotle’s ideal constitution. 
It provided the framework, sometimes the battleground, of Roman history. 

Who, among this people, were the citizens? Technically, those who had 
been bom or adopted mto one of the three original tribes of Rome. In prac¬ 
tice this meant all males above fifteen years of age who were neither daves 
nor aliens; and all aliens who had received a grant of Roman citizenship. 
Never before or rince has citizenship been so jealously guarded or so highly 
prized. It meant membership in the reladvcly small group that was soon to 
rule the whole jMediterranean area; it brought immunity from legal torture 
or duress, and the right of appeal from any official in the Empire to the 
Assembly—or, later, the emperor-at Rome. 

Obligations w^ent w-ith tliesc privileges. The citizen, unless quire poor, 
was liable to miliraiy serv'ice at call from his sixteenth to his sixtieth year; 
and he could nut hold poll deal office until he had served ten years in the 
army. His polidcal rights were so bound up with his military duties that his 
most important vodng w'as done as a member of liis regiment, or “cencuiy.” 
In the days of the kings he Iiad voted also in the coviitia curiata; i.e., he and 
other heads of families had come together (tif>?T-ire) in a gathering of the 
thirty CJiTije, or ^vards, into which the three tribes had been divided; and to 
the end of the Republic it W'as this Curial Assembly that conferred upon the 
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elected magistrates the or authorit)" to govern. After the fall of 

the monajchy die Curia! Assembly rapidly lost its other powers to the 
ceTiturlsit^—the soldiers assembled in “cenairies^' originally of one 
Jiundrtd men. It this Centuriai Assembly chat chose the magistrates, 
passed or rejected the rneasures proposed to it by ofSekb or the Senate, heard 
appeals from the judgments of magistnite^ cried all cases of capital crime 
charged to Roman citizens, and decided upon war or peace. It was the broad 
base of both the Roman army and the Roman government. Nevertheless, its 
powers were narrowly constrained. It could convene only at the call of a 
consul or a tribune. It could vote only upon such measuxes as were pri^cnted 
to it by tht magistrates or the Senate. It could not discuss or amend these pro¬ 
posals; it could only vote Yes or No. 


The conservarive character of its decisions was guaranteed by the class 
arrangement of its members. Ac the top were eighteen centuries of pacridaiis 
and businessmen (equi^es)^ Then came diE “ftrst class”—men owning 100,000 
asses^ worth of property;* these had eighty centuries^ or &000 men, in the 
Assembly. The second class embraced citizens owning lTetvi.=^een 75,000 and 
ioo^Doo assess the third, between 50,000 and 75,000 asses; die fourth, between 
35,000 and 50,000 asses; and each of dicsc classes had t^ventj' centuries. The fifth 
class included citizens oivnSng between ii,oao and 35,000 asses, and had diim^ 
centunes. All cittzens possessing under i r„ooo asses were formed into one 
century.Each cenmrj'' case one vote, determined by a majority of its members; 
a small majiority in one century could cancel a Large majority in another, and 
gi^^e the victory to a numeric£d minority. Since each continy' voted in the order 
of its financial rant, and its vote w"as announced as soon as taken, the agreement 
of the first tv'o groups gave at once ninety-eight votes, a majoriw of the w^hole. 
so that tlie lower classes seldom voted at all. Voting was direct; ciozens who 
could not come to Rome for the meeting had no representation in the i\ssembly- 
All this was no mere device to disfranchise the peasants and die plebs. The 
classilicatiun of centuries had been made by the census to distinguish men for 
taxadon as well as for war; the Romans diotight it just that the right to vote 
should be proportioned to taxes paid and miHtajy dudes required. Citizens wfith 
less than 11,000 asses of propertv'^ had altogether only one ccuturiol vote; but 
correspondingly they paid a negligible tax and w^ere in nomtal tirnes exempt 
from military Benfice.** Of the proletariat, tiU Marius’ day, nothing was asked 
except prolifie parentage. Despite some later changes, the Centurial Assembly 
remained a frankly conservadve and aristocratic insdtudou. 

Doubtless as an offset to this, the plebs had from the beginning of the Re¬ 
public held its own assemblies, the concilia pkbis^ Out of these councils, prob¬ 
ably, came the comitia papuii tnbuta which we find exercisbg legislative power 


* An as ’TOuld Tiow be equivalent in ptirulu^iiiig power to approxirruitely six cents of Unired 
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as early as 357 b.c. In this Tribd Assembly of the People the voters were ar¬ 
ranged according to tribe and rcsidencei on the basis of the Servian census 5 each 
tribe had one vote, and the rich counted for no more than the pt>or. After the 
recognition of its legislative authority by the Senate in 187, tlie power of the 
Tribal Assembly grew until by a 00 it had become the chief source of private 
law in Rome, It chose the tribunes (i.c., tribal representatives) of the people 
{tribum piebh) as distinct from the tribwii militares elected by the centuries. 
Here, too, however, there was no discussion by the people; a magistrate pro¬ 
posed a law and defended it, another magistrate might speak against it; the 
Assembly listened, and voted Yes or No, Though hy its constitntion it was more 
progressive tlian the Centorial Assembly, it was far from radical, Thirty^-one of 
its thiru'-Eve tribes were rural, and their members, mostly owners of land, 
were cautiou,s men. The urban proletariat, confined to four tribes, was politically 
powerless before Marius, and after Caesar. 

The Senate remained supreme. Its original membership of clan heads was 
recruited by the rcgtilax admission of ex-consuls and e.XHietisors, and the 
censors were authorized to keep its nuinbers up to joo by nominating to it 
men of patrician or equestrian rank. .Membership was for life, but the Senate 
or a censor could dismiss any member detected in crime or serious moi^ 
offense. The august body convened at tlie call of any major magistrate in 
the curia, or senate house, facing the Forum. By a pleasant custom the mem¬ 
bers broughttheir sons with them to attend in silence, and to Icam statesman¬ 
ship and chicanery at first hand. Theoretically the Senate might discuss and 
decide only such issues as were presented to it by a magistrate, and its deci¬ 
sions were merely advice {seiiattis conra/fa), without the force of law. 
.Actually its prestige was so great that the magistrates nearly dways accepted 
its recommendations, and seldom submitted to the assemblies any measure 
not already sanctioned by the Senate. Its decisions were object to veto by 
any tribune, and a defeated minority of the Senate nught appeal to the 
assemblies;^ but these procedures were rare except in revolution. The 
magistrate held power fora year only, while the senators were chosen for 
life; inevuably this deathJeja monarch dominated the bearers of a brief 
authority'. The ccmduct of foreign relations, the making of alliances and 
treaties, the wiping of war, the government of the colonies and provinces, 
the managemeut and distribution of the public lands, the control of the 
treasury and its disburscments-all these were exclusive functions of the 
Senate, and gave it immense power. It was legislature, executive, and ]ndici- 
ary in one. It acred as judge in crimes like treason, conspiracy, or assassina¬ 
tion, and appointed from in membership the judges in most major civU trials. 
WTien a crisis came it could issue its most formidable decree, the senatus- 
C07jsultum “that the consuls should see to it that no harm should 
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come to the state"-a decree that established martial law and gave the consuls 
absolute command of all persons and property. 

The Senate of the Republic'* often abused its authority', defended cor¬ 
rupt officials, waged war ruthlessly, exploited conquered provinces greedily, 
and suppressed the aspirations of the people for a larger share in the pros¬ 
perity of Rome. But never elsewhere, except from Trajan to Aurelius, have 
so much energy, wisdruUj and skill been applied to statesmanship; 'and never 
elsewhere has the idea of service to the state so dominated a government or 
a people. I’hese senators were not supermen; they made serious mistakes, 
someumes vacillated in their policies, often lost the vision of empire in the 
lust for personal gain. Bui most of them had been magistrates, administrators, 
and commanders; some of them, as proconsuls, had ruled provinces as large 
as kingdoms; many of them came of families that had given statesmen or 
generals to Rome for hundreds of years; it was impossible that a body made 
up of such men should escape some measure of excellence. The Senate was 
at its worst in victory, at its best in defeat. It could carry forward polici^ 
that spanned generanons and centuries; it could begin a war in 164 and end 
it in 146 B.c. When Cineas, the philosopher who had come to Rome as envoy 
of Pyrrhus (2S0), had heard the Senate’s deliberations and observed its men, 
he reported to the new Alexander tliat here was no mere gathering of venal 
politicians, no haphazard council of mediocre minds, but in digmty and 
statesmanship veritably “an assemblage of kings,” 


2. The Magistrates 

The major officials were elected by the Centurial, the minor by the Tribal, 
AKCmbly. Each office was held by a collegium of vnro or more col]e.agues, 
equal in power. All offices except the censorship ran for only a year. The 
same office could be held by the same person only once in ten years; a year 
had to ebpsc between leaving one office and taking another; and in the 
interval the ex-official could be prosecuted for nialfcas,atice. T he aspirant to 
a political career, if he survived a decade in the army, might seek election as 
one of the quaestors who, under the Senate and the consuls, managed the 
expenditure of state funds, and assisted the praetors in preventing and in¬ 
vestigating crime. If he pleased his electors or his influential supportcis, he 
might later be chosen one of the four aediles charged with the care of build¬ 
ings, aqueducts, streets, markets, theaters, brothels, saloons, police courts, 

• The term reipstbUea (the public property', or eommom calch) m-ss uppl jed by tbc Rottiuis 
TO at! three fonns of thcar siiip—TTumarehy. ""dcni* HLcitryi'* and pfindpate; liulcirianih nuW ajfree 
in limi rinjT it to the period Lcrv^'CCn 5a4i and U.C. 
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snd public games, if again successful, he intght be mode one of the four 
praetors who in war led armies, and in peace acted as judges and interpreters 
of t]ic law%* 

At about this point in the curms homrur/T, or sequence of offices, the 
citizen who had made a name for integrity and judgment might become one 
of the two censors (“valuators”) chosen every fifth year by the Centurial 
Assembly. One of them would take the quinquennial census of the citizens, 
and assess their property for political and military status and for taxation. 
The censors w'cre required to examine the character and record of every 
candidate for office; they watched over the honor of women, the education 
of cliildren, the treatment of slaves, the collection or farming of taxes, the 
cnnstnicrion of public buildings, the letting of governmental property or 
contracts, and the proper cultivation of the land. They could lower the rank 
of any citizen, or remove any member of the Senate, whom they found 
guilty of iminonility or crime; and in this function the power of either censor 
was immune to the veto of the other. They could try to check extravagance 
by raising taxes on lu.xuries. They prepared and published a budget of state 
expenditures on a five-year plan. At the close of their eightcen-monrh term 
they would gather the citizens together in a solemn ceremony of national 
purification {lustne/ii}, as a means of maintaining cordial reLitions with the 
gods. Appius Claudios Caecus (the Blind), great-grandson of the Decemvir, 
\vas the first to make the censorship rival the consubtc in dignity. During his 
term (512) he built the Appian Aqueduct and the Appian Way, promoted 
rich plebeians to the Senate, reformed land law's and state finances, helped 
to break down the priestly and patrician monopoly and manipulation of the 
law, left his mark on Roman grammar, rhetoric, and poetry, and, by his 
deathbed speech against Pv'rrhus, decided the Roman conquest of Italy. 

Theoretically one of the two consuls (“consuliants") had to be a plebeian; 
actually very few plebeians were chosen, for even the picbs preferred men 
of educatioA and training for an office that would have to deal with every 
executive phase of pKice and war throughout the Mcditerra-ieam On the 
eve of the election the magistrate in charge of it observed the stare to see 
if they favored the presentation of the several candidates* names; presiding 
over the Centurial .\ssembly on the morrow, be might offer to its choice 
only those names that the auspices had approved/* in this way the aris¬ 
tocracy discouraged “upstarts" and demagogues, and in most cases the 
Assem'blv, awed or intimidared. submitted to the pious fraud. The candidate 
appeared in prson. dressed in a plain whire jcatididm) toga to emphasize 
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the simplicity of his life and morals, and perhaps the more easily to show 
the scats he had won in the field. If elected, he entered office on the ensuing 
March 15. The-consul took on sanctity by leading the state in die most 
s ntpmn religious rites. In peace he summoned and presided over the Senate 
and the Assembly, inidated legislation, administered jusdee, and in general 
executed the laws. In war he levied armies, raised funds, and shared with 
his fellow consul command of the legions. If both of them died or w'erc 
captured during their year of o£ce, the Senate declared an ivieTregimm, 
and appointed an mterrex (orintem'al-king) for five daj's, while a new elec¬ 
tion was being prepared. The word suggests that the consuls had inhcriccd, 
for their brief term, the powers of the kings, 

Tlie consul was limited by the equal authority of his colleague, by the 
pressure of the Senate, and by the veto power of the tribune. After 367 B,c. 
founecn military tribunes were chosen to lead the tribes in war, and ten 
“tribunes of the plebs” to represent them in peace. These ten were sacro- 
sjitctl: it was a sacrilege, as well as a capital crime, to lay violent hands upon 
them except under a legitimate dictatorship. Their function was to protect 
the people against the government, and to stop by one word—veto, forbid’* 
—the whole juachinerj" of the stare, whenever to any one of them ill is seemed 
desirable. As a silent observer the tribune could attend the meetings of the 
Senate, report its deliberations to the people, and, by his veto, deprive the 
Senate’s decisions of all legal force. The door of his inviobble home remained 
open day and night to any citizen who sought his protection or his aid, and 
this right of sanctuary or asylum provided the equivalent of habeas cm pus. 
Seated on his tribunal lie could act as judge, and from his decision there 
was no appeal except to the Assembly of the Tribes, It was his duty to 
secure the accused a fair trial, and, when possible, to win some pardon for 
the condemned. 

How did ihc aristociacy retain its ascendancy despite these obstructive 
pow'era? First, by limiting them to the city of Rome and to times of peace; 
in war the tribunes obeyed the consuls. Secondly, by persuading the Tribal 
Assembly to elect wealthy plebeians as tribunes; the prestige of \vealth and 
the diffidence of poverty moved the people to choose the rich to defend the 
poor. Thirdly, by allowing the number of tribunes to be raised from four 
to ten; if only one of these ten would listen to reason or money, his veto 
could frustrate the rest.’'* In the course of time the tribunes became so 
dependable that they could be trusted to convene the Senate, take part in 
its deliberations, and become life members of it after their terms. 

If all these maneuvers failed, a last bulwark of social order remained— 
dictatorship. The Romans recognized that in times of national chaos or 
peril their liberties and privileges, and all the checks and balances that they 
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had created for their own protection, might impede the rapid and united 
action needed to save the state. In such cases the Senate could declare an 
cmcr^ncy, and then either consul could name a dictator. In every instance 
but one the dictators came from the upper classes; but it must be said that 
the aristocracy rarely abused the possibilities of this office. The dictator 
received almost complete authority over all persons and property, but he 
could not use public funds without the Senate’s consent, and lus term was 
limited to sbe montlts or a year. All dictators but two obeyed cltese restric¬ 
tions, honoring the story of how Cincinnatus, called from the plow to save 
the state (45^ a,c,), returned to his farm as soon as the task was done. When 
this precedent was violated by Sulb and Caesar, the Republic passed back 
into the monarchy out of which it had come. 


3. The Beginmngs of RoTrtan 

Within this unique constitiition the magistrates administered a system of 
law based upon the Twelve Tables of the Decemvirs. Before that epochal 
enactment Roman law had been a mixture of tribal customs, royal edicts, 
and priestly commands. Mos niaiorvm—the way of the ancients—remained 
to the end of pagan Rome the exemplar of mor^ and a source of law; and 
though imagination and edification idealised the ruthless burghers of the 
early Republic, the tales told of them helped educators to form a stoic 
character in Roman youth. For the rest, early Roman law w'as a priestly 
rule, a branch of religion, surrounded with sacred sanctions and solemn 
rites. Law was both lex and /ur-comniand and justice; it was 3 relarion not 
only between man and man but between man and the gods. Crime was a 
disturbance of that relation, of the pax deorum or peace of the gods; law 
and punishment were in theory designed to maintain or restore that rela¬ 
tion and peace. The priests declared what was right and wrong (far et tre/ar), 
on what days the courts might open and the assemblies meet. All questions 
regarding marriage or divorce, celibacy or incest, wills or transfers, or the 
rights of children, required the priest as now so many of them require the 
laviycr. Only the priests knew the formulas witliout which hardly any- 
tiring could be legally done. They were in Rome the first mmamsulti, 
constants in the law, counselors; they were the first to give respoma, or 
legal opinions. The laws were recorded in their books, and these volumes 
were so securely guarded from tlio plcbs that suspicion charged the priests 
with altering the texts, on occasion, to suit cccJcsiastkal or aristocratic ends. 

The Twelve Tables cifectcd a double juristic revolution! the puhhearion 
and secularization of Roman law. Ijike other codes of tixe sixth and fifth 
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cearurics—rhose of Charondas, Zalcucus, Lycurgus, Solon—they represented 
3 change from uncerrain unwrirten custom to definite written law; they 
%vere a result of increasing lirency and democracy- The nis civile^ or law 
of citizens, freed itself in these Tables from the iu^ or divine law; 

Rome decided not to be a theocracy* The priestly monopoly was farther 
dedated when the secretarj^ of Appius Claudius the Blind published (304) a 
calendar of coun dxws {dies fjrri—“days of utterance”), and a ^'fonuulary*^ 
of proper legal procedures, which had till then been kno^Mi to few but the 
priests. Scculanzarion took another step when Cornneanius (2S0) began 
the first known public instruction in Roman law; from that time onward the 
lawyer replaced the priest and dominated the mind and life of Rome. Soon 
the Tables were made the basis of education; till Geero's day ah schoolboys 
had to learn them by heart; and doubtless they had a share in forming the 
stem 3nd orderly, litigious and legahstic. Roman soul. Amended and sup^ 
piemenced again and again—by legislation, praecoml edicts, senattisc&nmlts, 
and imperial’decrecS“ihe Twelve Tables remained for nine hundred years 
the basic hw of Rome, 


The law of procedure was already complex in this code. Almost any magistrare 
might act 35 a judge; but the praetors were the usual court, and their revisions 
anil iiitcrpretadons of the statutes kept Roman law a living growth instead of 
a corpse of precedents. Every year the praetor uri^aniiSj or chief citv magistrate, 
drew up a list or ^Svhite tabled^ {aibujM} of senators and eqruter eligible for 
juiy service; the presiding judge in an action chose jurors from this list, subject 
to 3 limited number of rejections by plaintiff and defendant, La^tyers w'ere per¬ 
mitted to advise client5 and plead in court; and some senators gave legal advice 
in public sittings or at home. The law of Cincius (204 b.c.) forbade taking pay 
for legal sendees, but legal skin found ways of circumventing this counsel of 
perfection. Slaves were often tortured to eUcit evidence. 

The Twelve Tables constituted one of the severest codes in history. Thev 
retained the old paternal omnipotence of a milicary-agricultutal society; allowed 
the father to scourge, chain, imprison, ^elh or kill any of his childrrn—merely 
adding tlmt a son thrice sold was thereafter free from his faclier's Qass 

divi^iion was prcser\'ed by forbidding the marriage of 3 patrician with a plebeian. 
Credirors received every right against debcors.^^ Owners could dispose freely 
of tlieir property by will; property rights were held so sacred diat a thief 
caught in the act was given as a sbve to the man whom he had robbed. Penalties 
ranged from simple fines to exile, enslavement, or death. Several took the form 
of c^^usvalcnt retaliation (lex talioms); many were fines delicately adjusted to 
the rank of the victim, *^For breaking the bnnes of a freeman, 300 asses; of a 
sbve, 150 asses,’" Death was decreed for libei, bribery^ perjur)% han^est thiev- 
ing> nocturnal damage to a neighbor*s crops, the defrauding of a ^’client" by a 
patron, “practicing enchantments," arson, murder, and “seditious gatherings 
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in the cjtj'' by night.” The parricide as tied In a sack, sometintes w^ith a cock, 
a dog, a monkey, or a viper, and cast into the river.=° Within the capital, how¬ 
ever, appeal from aiay but a dictator's sentence of death could be taken hy 3. 
citizen to the Assembly of the Centuries^ and if the accused perceived that the 
vote there was going against liim he was free to commute his sentenee into exile 
by leaving Romc."^ Consequently, despite the severiw of die Twelve TahlcSi 
capital pimislmient of freemen was rare in republican Rome. 


4. The Army of the Rep^iMic 

The Roman coostitution rested finally on the most successful military organi¬ 
zation in historyp The citizens and the army were one; the army assembled in 
its centuries was the chief lawmaking body in the state. The first eighteen cen¬ 
turies supplied the cavali^^ the ‘^first class^^ formed the heavy infantrj^ armed 
u ith tw o spears, a dagger, and a su ord, and protected by bronze hdmet, cuirass, 
greaves, and shield; the second class had aU of these except the cuirass; the 
tliird and fourth had no armor; the fifth had only slings and stones, 

A legion was a mixed brigade 0/ some 4J00 infantry, 300 cavalry, and various 
auxihary group;two legions rnade a consul's army. Each legion was sub¬ 
divided into centuries—originally of one hundred, later of two hundred, men— 
commanded by centurions. Ever>^ legion had its vexiUum—its banner or colors; 
honor forbade that this should ever fall into hostile hands, and clever officers 
sometimes threw it into the enemy'^s ranks to stir tlietr men m a desperate 
recovery. In battle the front ranks of rive infantry'' hurled at the foe^ ten to tw-enty 
paces axvay, a volley of |avelins^hort wooden lances \rirh an iron point—while 
on tlie wings archers and slingers attacked with arrows and stones, and the 
cavaliy charged with pikes and swords; hand-to-hand combats with short swords 
were the final and decisive action. In a siege massive w ooden catapults, worked 
by tension or torsion, hurled ten-pound rocks over 500 yards; immense batter¬ 
ing rams, suspended on ropes, were drawn back like a sw'ing and then released 
against riie enemv^^s walls; an inclined ramp of earth and timber was built, 
wheeled towers were pushed and hauled up tliis ramp, and from these towers 
missiles were discharged upon the foe.^^ Instead of the solid and imw'ieldy 
phaknx^rix hues of 500 men cach-w hich the early Republic seems to have taken 
Over from Etruria, rive legion was rearranged, about jdd s.c, into maniples * of 
two ccntiiries each; free room was left betw'cen each maniple and rts neighbors, 
and the manipks of each succeeding line stood belvind tlvese open spaces. This 
formation made possible a rapid reinforcenvent of one line by the next, and a 
quick veering of one or more maivjplcs to face a flank attack; and it gave free 

• Mmipuliis meanc a bsodful of fems. etc.; stt2Ltied ro a poj^c Mcms to have 
formed a primitive srandmd; htucc tlu= word camt: to irntm a body of soldieK Scry¬ 

ing under the same emign. 
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pby to that individuaJ combat for which die Ruman soldier was especially 
mined 

Tlie major clement in the success of this army was discipline. The young 
Rutino was educated for war from his childhood; he studied the military art 
above all others, and spent ten formative years of his life in field or camp. 
Cowardice was b that army the unforgivable sin, punished by flogging the 
ulfender to death,^* 1’he general was empowered to behead any soldier or officer, 
not merely for flight from batde, but for any deviadon from orders, however 
favorable the result. Deserters or thieves had their right hands cut off,“ Food 
in camp was simple: bread or porridge, some vegetables, sour "W'inc, rarely flesh; 
the Roman amiy conquered the world on a vegetarian diet; Caesar’s troops 
complained when com ran out and they had to eat meaL^® Labor was so arduous 
and long tliat the soldiers begged for battle instead; valor became the better part 
of discretion. The soldier received no pay till 405 b.c., and little thereafter; but 
he was allcjwed to share, according to his rank, in the booty of the defeated— 
bullion and currencj', lands and men and movable goods. Such training made not 
only brave and eager warriors but able and intrepid generals; the discipline of 
obedience developed the capacity to command. The army of the Republic lost 
battles, but it never lost a war. .Men molded by stoic education and brutal spec¬ 
tacles tG a contemptuous familiarity' mth death carved out die victories that 
conquered Italy, tlien Carthage and Greece, and then the iMediterraoean world. 

Such in outline was the “mixed constirarion’' that Polybius admired as 
“the best of all existing gov emmeots'’: a limited democracy in the legisbrive 
sovereignty of the as.semblics, an aristocracy in the leadoiship of the patrician 
Senate, a Spartan “dyarchy” in the brief royalty of the consuls, a monarchy 
In occasional dictatorships. Essentially it was an aristocracy, in which old 
and rich families, through ability and privilege, held ofl&ce for hundreds of 
years, and gave to Roman policy a tenacious continuity that was the secret 
of its accomplishments. 

But it had its faults. It W'as a cltunsy confusion of chcclcs and balances in 
which nearly every' command could in rime of peace be nullified by an equal 
and opporite cbminand. The division of power was an aid to liberty and— 
for a while—a restraint on malfeasance; on the other hand, it led to great 
military' disasters litc Cannae, it dissolved democracy into mob rule, and at 
last brought on the permanent dictatorship of the Principatc. WTiat aston¬ 
ishes us is that such a government could last so long (508 to 49 b,c,) and 
achieve so much. Perhaps it endured because of its muddling adaptability 
to change, and the proud parriotism formed in the home, the school, the 
temple, the army, the Assembly, and the Senate. Devotion to the state 
marked the zenith of the Republic, as unparalleled political corruprion 
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marked its faU. Rome remained great as long as she had enemies who forced 
her to unity, vision, and heroism. V^'licti she had overcome them all she 
flourished for a moment and then began to die. 


m. THE COXQYTEST of ITALY 

Never had Rome been so encompassed by enenues as when she emerged 
from the monarchy as a weak city-state ruling only 350 square miles 
—equivalent to a space nineteen by niiicteen miles. Wliile Lars Porsena ad- 
v*anced upon her, many of the neighbormg communities that had been sub¬ 
jected by her kings resumed their liberty and formed a Latin Leape to 
withstand Rome. Italy was a medley of independent tribes or cities, each 
wnth its Own government and dialect; in the north the Ligures, Gauls, 
Umbrians, Etruscans, and Sabines; to the south tlie Latins, \’olscians, Sam- 
nites, Lucanians, Bruttians; along the western and southern coasts Greek 
colonists in Cumae, Naples, Pompeii, Paestum, Locri, Rhegiuni, Crotona, 
Metapontutn, Tarentum. Rome was at the center of them all, strategically 
placed for expansion, but perilously open ro attack from all sides at once. 
It w^as her salvation that her enemies seldom united against her. In 505, while 
she was at war with the Sabines, a powerful Sabine elan—rbe Oaudian genj 
-came over to Rome and was granted citizenship on favorable tcniis. In 
449 the Sabines were defeated; by ^90 their cerritoo^ ^ amicxcd to 
Rome, and by 150 they had received the full Roman franchise. 

In 496 the Tarciuins pcrsnndcd some of the tow ns of Latium-Tuscwlmii, Ard«, 
Lanuvium, Aricia, Tibur, and others-To join in s WTir against Rome. Faced with 
this apparently overwiielrning combination, the Rotnatss appointed their firsc dic¬ 
tator, Aulos Posnimins; at Lakx RegiUus diey tvon a saving victory, helped, they 
assure 05 bv the gods Castor and Pollux, who kfr Okmipus to fight in their ranks. 
Three yca^s later Rome signed a treaty with tlie Ladn League in which all parties 
pledged that “between the Romans and the cities of the Latins dicre shall be 
peace as lon^ as heaven and earth shall last. . , . Both shall share equally in all 
booty takenln a common war;’ Rome became a member of the League, then 
its leader, then its master. In 493 she fought the Volseians; it was in this conflict 
that Caius .Marcius won the name of Coriolanus by capturing Corioli, the Volscian 
capital. The historians add, probably with a touch of romance, that Conolanm 
liccame a hard reactionary, was banished on the insistence of the plebs (49.), 
fled to the Volseians, reorganized them, and led them in a siege of Rome. The 
starving Romans, we are cold, sent embassy after embassy to dissuade him to 
no avail, until his mother and wife went out to him and, failing in tlicir ple^% 
threatened to block his ad^e with their bodies. Thereupon he withdrew his 
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army, and was killed by the V^okcians; or, says another ston\ he lived among 
them to a bitter ripe old age,^ In 405 Veii and Rome entered UjXin a due! to the 
death for control of the Tiber. Rome besieged the for nine years without 
success, and the emboldened towns of Etruria joined in the war. Attacked on 
every side, and their very existence challenged, the Romans appointed a dictator, 
Gtniillus, who raised a new army, captured Veil, and di%nded its lands among the 
citizens of Rome. In 351, after sundry further wars, southern Etruria was an¬ 
nexed to Rome under the almost modem name of Tuscia, 

Meanwhile, in 390, 9 new and greater peril appeared, and that long duel had 
begun, between Rome and Gaui, which ended only with Caesar. While Etruria 
and Rome were fighting fourteen wars, Celtic tribes from Gaul and Germany 
had filtered dowui thtougii the Alp and settled in Italy as far south as the Pn, 
Ancient historians called the invaders Kelcai or Ccltae, Galaiae or Galli, indif¬ 
ferently, Nothing is known of their origin; wc may onlTr describe rhem as that 
branch of the Indo-European stock which peopled western Germany, Gaul, 
cenrral Spain, Belgium, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and formed the pre- 
Roman langua^ there, Polybius pictures them as “tall and handsome,’' relisliing 
war, and fighting naked except for golden amulets and chains.^ When the Celts 
of southern Gaul tasted Italian wine, they W'ere so pleased with it that they 
decided to visir the land that produced such transporting fruit; probably they 
were moved more by the quest for fresh acres and new pasturage. Entering, they 
lived for a time in abnormal peace, tilling and herding, and taking over the Etrus¬ 
can culture which they found in the towns. About 400 b.c. they invaded and 
plundered Etruria; the Etruscans resisted weakly, having sent most of their forces 
to defend Vcii against Rome. In 791, 30,000 Gauls reached Clusimn; a year later 
they met Ae Romans at the river Allla, routed them, and entered Rome un¬ 
hindered. They sacked and burned large sections of the cit}'', and for seven 
months besieged the remnants of the Roman army on the Capitol—the crest of the 
Capitoline hill, finally the Romans yielded, and paid the Gauls a thousand pounds 
of gold to deprt,* TTiey left, but returned in 367, 558, and 350; repeatedly re¬ 
pulsed, diey at last contented themselves with northern Italy, which now became 
Cisalpine Gaul, 

The surviving Romans found their city so devastated that m'any of them 
w'ished to abandon the site and make Vcii their capital. Camillus dissuaded them, 
and die government provided financial aid for rebuilding homes. Tfiis rapid 
reconstruction in the face of many enemies was a prt cause of Rome’s design¬ 
lessness and the venturesome crookedness of her narrow streets;. The subject 
peoples, seeing her so near destruction, revolted again and ag.iin, and half 3 
century' of intermittent war was required to cure their lust for freedom. The 
Latins, Acqui, Hemici, and \'oIscians attacked in rum or together; if the Vol- 
scians had succeeded they would have shut off Rome from southern Italy and 

* Lit}''! scor^- *0 that at the btst mouient OiTnillus refused to hand uver the gaJ J, and dim e 
the out by fpKC, is now by comnuMi cuwienc rejected as m insTaition of Romm nride. 
No nation is ever defeated in its ttxiboois;, 
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the sea, and perhaps have put an end to her history, in 340 the cities of the Latin 
League were defeated; two yean later Rome disoivcd the League and annexed 
nearly all Latium,* 

M^nwhilc the victories of Rome over the Volscians had brought her face to 
face with the powerful Samnite tribes. These held a large cross section of Italy 
from Naples to the Adriatic, with such rich cities as Nola, nencvuntuni, Cumae, 
and Capua. They had absorbed most uf ilie Etruscan and Greek settlements of 
the west coast, and enough of Hellenism to produce a distinctive Campaninrt art; 
probably they were more civilized than the Romans. With them Rome fought 
three long and bloody ware for the control of Italy, At the Caudine Forks (3 z 1) 
the Romans suffered one of their greatest defeats, and their beaten army passed 
“under the yoke’'—an arch of hostile spears—in token of submission, T'he con¬ 
suls at the front signed an abject peace, which die Senate refused to ratify. The 
Samnites won die Etruscans and Gauls as allies, and for a time Rome faced nearly 
all Italy in arms. But die legions gained n decisive victory at Sentinuni (195), 
and Rome added Campania and Umhiia to her domam. Twelve years later she 
drove the Gauls back beyond the Po, and again reduced Etruria to a subject sutc. 

Betw een the Gallic north and the Greek south. Rome was now master of 
Italy. Insadate and insecure, she offered the cities of Magna Graecia a choice 
between alliance under Roman hegemony atid war. Preferring Rome to 
further absorption by the “barbarian” (i.c., Italian) tribes who were multi¬ 
plying around and within them, 1 hurii, Eocri, and Crotona consented; 
probably they, too. like the towns of Latinm, were troubled by class war, 
and received Roman garrisons as a protection of propert)' owners against 
a rising plebs.*® Tarentum was obstinate, and called over to her aid Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, This gallant warrior, fevered with memories of Achilles 
and Alejcander, crossed the Adriatic tvith an Epirote force, defeated the 
Romans at ITcraclea (280), and gave an adjective to European languages 
fay mourning the costliness of his victory.” -All the Greek cities of Italy now 
joined him, and the Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites declared thcmselvw 
his allies. He dispatched Gneas to Rome n'iih offm of peace, and freed 
his zooo Roman prisoners on their word to return if Rome preferred war. 
The Senate was about to make terms When old blind Applus Oaudius, who 
had long since retired from public life, had hitnself carried to the senate 
house and demanded that Rome should never make peace with a foreign 
army on Italian soil. The Senate sent back to Pyrrhus the prisonera whom 
he had released, and resumed the war. The young long won another vinorv-; 
then, disgusted with the sloth and cowardice of his allies, he sailed with his 

• This war was Itttrked by mo pmbibly Icgeirdaiy deedi One coi™!, Publius Dedus, 
rod# TO his dearh amid the enemy as a sacrifice lo win the aid of the ^ods for Romei the otiicr 
consul. Titus ManliusTorquatus, beheaded liisson for wiiuiing an engagement by disobeying 
orders.^^ 
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depleted army to Sicily. He relieved the Carthaginion siege of Syracuse and 
drove the Carthaginians from nearly all their possessions on the island; but 
his imperious rule offended the Sicilian GreekSp who thought they could 
have freedom without order and courage; they wothdrew their support, and 
Pvrrhus returned to Italy, saying of Sicily, “What a prite 1 leave to be 
fought for by Carthage and Rome!^ His army met the Romans at Benc- 
ventum, where for the first time he suffered defeat (275); the light-armed 
and mobile maniples proved superior to the unwieldy phaiamtes, and began 
a new chapter in military history. Pyrrhus appealed to his Italian allies for 
new troops; they refused, doubting his fidelity and persistence. He re¬ 
turned to Eplru^ and died an adventurer’s death in Greece. In that same 
year (272) Milo betrayed Tarentum to Rome, Soon all the Greek cities 
yielded, the Sanuiites siillenly stirrendered, and Rome was at last, after two 
centuries of war, the ruler of Italy. 

The conriu^ was quickly consolidated with colonies, some sent out 
by the Latin League, some by Rome. These colonies served many pur¬ 
poses: they relieved unemployment, the pressure of popuJailon upon the 
means of subsistence, and consequent class strife in Rome; they acted as 
garrisons or loyal nuclei amid disaffected subjects, provided outposts and 
outlets for Roman trade, and raised additional food for hungry mouths in 
the capital; conquests in Italy were completed with the plow soon after 
they had been begun by the sword. In these ways hundreds of Italian towns 
that still live today received their foundation or thetr Romanization. The 
Latin language and culture were spread throughout a peninsula still largely 
polyglot and barbarous, and Italy was slowly forged into a tuiited state. The 
first step had been taken in a political synthesis brutal in esccution, majestic 
in result. 

But in Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa, daring the western Aledi- 
terrancan to Roman trade, and imprlsQning Italy in her own sca^ stood a 
power older and richer than Rome. 


CHAPTER III 


Hannibal Against Rome 

264-203 B,a 


1 , CARTTIAGK 

S OAIE eleven hundred ycare before our era the inquisitive trade re of 
Phoenicia discos'Cted the mineral wealth of Spain. Soon a fleet of mer¬ 
chant vesscbi plied bctw'een Sidon^ Tyre, and Ryhlus, at one end of the 
Mediterranean, and lartessus, at the moutJt of the Cxuadalquivir, on the 
other. Since such voyages could not then be made without many stops, and 
the southern shorts of the Mediterranean provided the shortest and safest 
route, the Phoenicians established btermediate posts and trading stations 00 
the African coast at Eeptis Alagoa (now Lebda), Hadrumetuni (Soussc^^ 
Utica (Uiique), Hippo Diarrhytus (Bizerte), Hippo Regius (Bone), and 
even beyond Gibraltar at Lixus*(south of Tangier). The Semitic settlers at 
these posts married some of the oativ'es and bribed the rest to peace. About 
B13 B.C. a new group of colonists, perhaps from Phoenicia, perhaps from 
expanding Utica, built their homes upon a promontory ten miles northwest 
of the modern Tunis. The narrow peninsula could be easily defended, and 
the land, Wixered by the Bagradas (Medjetda) River, was so fenik that it 
quickly recovered from repeated devastation. Classic tradition ascribed the 
founding of the city to FJissa, or Dido, daughter of the king of Tyre: her 
husband having been slain by her brother, she had sailed ivith other ad- 
venturous souls to Africa. Her settlement w'as called Ksrt-hjHsfht ^CW“ 
town-to disrinmiish it from Utica; the Greets transformed the name into 
Karchedov, the*’ Romans into Carthago. The Latins gave the name Africa 
to the region around Carthage and Utica, and followed the Greeks in cail- 
infT its Semitic population Pocnf—i.c,, Phoenicians. The sieges of Tyre by 
Shalmaneser, Nebuchadrazzar, and Alexander drove many wealthy Tyrians 
to Africa- Moat of them is'ent to Carthage, and made it a new center of 
Phoenician trade. Carthage grew in power and splendor as Tyre and Sidon 
declined. 

The strengthened city drove the African natives farther and farther in¬ 
land, ceased to psiy tribute to them, exacted tribute from them, and used 
as slaves and serfs in its hom(K and fields. Large estates took form, some 
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with 10,000 mcd;^ in the h:in<ls of the practiCLil Phocmci^iiis agricuJture be¬ 
came a science and an industry, which the Carthaginian Mago summarized 
in a famous manual, [rrigated with canals, the soil flowered into gardens, 
cornfields, vineyards, and orchards of olives, pomegranaies, pears, cherries, 
and figs.^ Hoi^ and cattle, sheep and goats, were bredi asses and mules w-ere 
the beasts of burden, and the elephant w as one of many domesticated ani¬ 
mals. Urban industry w^as relatively immature, except for metalwork; the 
Carthaginians, like their Asiatic forebears, preferred to trade w^hat others 
made. They led their pack mules east and west and across the Sahara to 
find elephants, ivory, gold, or slaves. Thcir immense galleys earned goods 
CO and from a hundred ports between Asia and Britairt, for they refused to 
turn back, like most other mariners, at the PiUars of Hercules, It was pre¬ 
sumably they ’who, about 490 B.C., financed Hannons voyage of exploration 
jfioo miles down the Atlantic coast of Africa, and the voyage of Himilco 
along the nartherTi shores of Europe. Though their coinage was undis^ 
tingulshed, they W'cre apparently the first to issue die equivalent of a paper 
currency—leather strip stamped with signs of value, and accepted di rough- 
out the Carthaginian realm. 

Probably it was the ricli nierchants> rather than chc aristocratic land- 
owTiets, who provided the funds for chose armies and navies which trans¬ 
formed Cartilage from a trading post into an empire. The African coast— 
except Utica—w’as conquered from Cyrenaica to Gibraltar and beyond. 
Tarressus, Gades (Cadiz), and other Spanish to’^vns were captured, and 
Cardiage grew w^ealthy from the gold, rilver, iron, and copper of Spain. It 
took the Balearic Elands^ and reached our even to Madeira- it conquered 
Malta, Sardinia, Corsica, and tlic ’western half of Sicily. It created these 
subject lands ’tttith vaiyting degrees of severity, charging them annual tribute, 
conscripting their population for its army, and strictly controlling their 
foreign relations and their trade. In return it gave them military protection, 
local self-govcmrnent, and economic stability. We may judge the wealth 
of these dependencies from the fact chat the tow-n of Leptis Minor paid 365 
talents ($It 3 14-000) a year into the Carthaginian treasury. 

llie exploitation of this empire and trade made Canhage, in the third 
century D.C., the richest of Medicerniriean cities. Tariffs and tribute brought 
her annually i:,ooo talents—twenty rimes the revenue of Athens at her 
zenith. The upper classes lived in palaces;, wore costly robes, and ate exotic 
delicacies. The city, crow-'ded with a quarrer of a million inhabitants, became 
famous for its gleaming temples, its public baths, above all for its secure 
harbors and spacious docks. Each of the 210 docks w^s faced wdrh rvvo 
Ionic pillars, so that the inner harbor ("cothon"') presented a majestic circle 
of 440 marble columns. Thence a broad avenue led to the Forum, a colon- 
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nadcd square adorned with Creek sculpture and containing administrative 
buildings, commercial offices, law courts, and temples^ W’hilc the adjoining 
streets. Orientally narrow, teemed with a thousand shops plying a hundred 
crafts and resounded with bargaining. Houses rose to sis stories, and often 
crowded a family into a single room. In the center of the city, providing 
one of many hints to the later builders of Rome;, stood a hill or citadel— 
the Byrsa; here -were the Treasury and the Mint, more shrines and colon¬ 
nades, and the most brilliant of Carthaginian temples—to the great god 
iishmun. Around the landward side of the city ran a threefold protective 
Avail forty-five feet high, with srill higher towers and battlements- AAithin 
the wall were accommodations for 4000 horses, 300 elephants, and 20,000 
men.’ Outside the walls were the estates of the rich, and beyond these, the 
fields of the poor. 

Tlie Carthaginians were Semites, akin in blood and features to the ancient 
JcAvs. Their language noAv and then struck a Hebraic note* as w'hcn it called 
the chief magistrates ^hofeteF—the Hebrew shopbetim, or judges. The men 
grew beards, but usually shaved the upper lip with bronze razors. Most of 
them Avore a fez or a turban, shoes or sandals, and a long loose gOAA'n; but 
the upper classes adopted the Greek style of dress, dyed their robes with 
purple, and fringed them with glass beads. Tlie women led for the most 
part a veiled and secluded life; they could rise to high place in the priesthoods 
but otherAVTse had to be contented with the sovereignty of their charms. 
Both sexes used jevi’diy and perfume, and occasionally displayed a ring in 
the nose. We tnoAv little of liitir morals except from their enemies, Greek 
nrid Roman writers describe them as heavy caters and drinkers, loving to 
gather in dinner clubs, and as loose in their sex relations as they were corrupt 
in their politics. The treacherous Romans employed fidei Fi/mca—Cartha¬ 
ginian faith—as a synonym for treachery. Polybhis reported that '‘at 
Carthage nothing that results in profit is regarded as disgraceful.’'* Plutarch 
denounced the Carthaginians as “harsh and gloomy, docile to their rulers, 
hard to their subjects, running to extremes of cowardice in fear and of 
savagery In anger, stubborn m decisions, austere, and unresponnA^e to amuse¬ 
ment or the graces of life.” ® Bur Plutarch, chough usually fair, was always 
a Greek; and Polybius was bosom friend of the Scipio who burned Carthage 
to the ground. 

The Carthaginians appear at their worst in their religion, which again 
Ave knoAv only from their enemies. Their ancestors in Phoenicia had Avor- 
shiped Baal-xVloloch and Astarte as personifying the male and female prin¬ 
ciples in nature, and the sun and moon in ihe sky; the Carrhaginians ad¬ 
dressed similar devotions to corresponding deities—Baat-Haman and Tamth. 
Tanith above all aroused their loving piety; they filled her temples with 
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gifts, and took her name In their oi^ths. Third in honor was the god Melkart, 
“Key of the Gty”i then Eshmun, god of wealth and health; then a host of 
minor gods^“baals” or lords; even Dido was worshipedTo Baal-Hatnan, 
in great crises, living chiidren were sacrificed, as many as three hundred in a 
day. They were placed upon the inclined and outstretched amis of the idol 
and rolled olf inro the fire beneath; their cries were drowned in the noise 
of trumpets and cymbals; their muthera were reqmred to look upon the 
scene without moan or tear, lest they be accused of impiety and lose the 
credit due them from the god. In time the rich refused to sacrifice their 
own children and bought sul>stitutes among the poor; but when Agathocles 
of Syracuse besieged Carthage, the upper clas.ses, fearing that their subter¬ 
fuge had offended the god, cast two hundred aristocratic infants into the 
fire/ It should be added tliat these stories are told us by Diodoms, a Sicilian 
Greek, who looked with Equanimity upr>n the Greek custom of infanticide. 
It may be that the Carthagmian sacrifice solaced with piety an effort to 
control the excesses of human fertihty. 


WTienthe Rnmans destroyed Carthage they presented the libraries they found 
there to their African allies. Of these collections nothing survives except Hanno’s 
record of his voyage, and fragments of Mago on husbandly. Saint Augustine 
vaguely assures us that ‘‘in Cartilage there were many things wisely handed down 
to memory,”" and Sallust and Juba made use of Carthaginian liistoriami; but we 
have no native pccount of Carthage’s history. Of its architecture die Romans left 
not a stone upon a stone. Wc are told that its style was a mixture of Phoenician 
and Greek, that its temples were massive and ornate; that the temple and statue of 
Baal-Haman WTre plated with gold valued at a thousand talents;* and that even 
the proud Greeks considered Carthage one of the world’s most beautiful capitals. 
The museums of Tunis contain some pieces of sculpture from sarcophagi found 
in tombs near the site of Carthage-, the finest is a strong and graceful figure, per¬ 
haps of Tanith, in a manner essentialiy Greek. Smaller statues, unearthed from 
Carthaginian graves in tlie Balearcs, are crude and often rcpiulsively grotesque, 
as if designed to impress children or frighten devils away. The surviving pottery 
is purely utilitarian; but wc know clia: CarrhaginJan craftsmen did good work in 
textiles, jewelry^ ivory% ebony, amber, and glass. 

Any dear picture of Carthaginian government js now beyond our pens. 
Aristotle praised the constitution of Carthage as “in many respects superior to 
all others,” for “a state is proved to he well ordered when thp commons are 
steadily loyal to the constitution, when no civil conflict worth speaking of has 
arisen, and when no one has succeeded in making himself dictator.”^* The 
citizens met occasionally in an Assembly empowered to accept or reject, but 
not to discuss or amend, proposals referred to it by a Senate of three hundred 
elders; the Senate, however, was not obliged to submit to the Assembly any 
measures upon wliich it could itself agree.“ 1‘hc people elected the Senate, hut 
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open bribery reduced tlie virtue or danger of thb democratic procedure, and 
replaced an arjstucracy of birth with an oligarchy of wealth. From nominations 
presented by the Senate, the A^cmbly annually chose two thofetes to head the 
judicial and administratit'e branches of the state. Above all these bodies was 9 
court of 104 judges, who, in contravention of the law, held olTice for life. As it 
was empowered to supervise all adminbtration, and to require an aecounring 
from every official at the end of his tenn, this court acquired, by the time of 
the Punic \Vars, supreme control over every governmental agency and every 
citizen. 

The commander of the armies was nominated by the Senate and chosen by the 
Assembly. He was in a better position than the Roman consul, for his command 
could be continued as long as the SJenate desired. The Roman, however, led 
against Girthnge legions of landowning patriots, whereas the Carthaginian, anny 
W'as 3 mercenary force of foreign—cliiefly Libyan—origin, feeling no affection 
for Carthage, but loyal only to its paymaster and, occasionally, to its generaL 
The Cartliaginian navy was without question the most pow'erful of its time; 
joo quinqueremes, gaily painted, slim and swift, ably protected Carthaginian 
colonies, markets, and trade routes. It was the conquest of Sicily by this army, 
and the closing of the western AiediEerranean to Roman commerce by this tiav\% 
diat brought on the centuiy-iong duel to die death known to us as the three 
Punic Wars. 


tt, REGULDS 


The two nadoiw had once been friends when one of them W'as strong 
enough to dominate the other. To 508 they had made a treaty that recog¬ 
nized the hegemony of Rome over the coast of Latium, but pledged the 
Romans not to sail the Meditcmnean west of Carthage, nor to land in 
Sardinia or Libya except for the brief repair or provirioning of ships.“ It 
became a common practice among the Carthaginians, says a Greek geog¬ 
rapher, to drown any foreign sail or found bettveen Sardinia and Gibraltar.^" 
The Greeks of Massalia (Marseilles) had developed a peaceful coastal com¬ 
merce betw'een southern Gaul and northeastern Spain; Carthage, we are 
told, warred on this trade piraticallyT and Massalia was a faithful ally of 
Rome. (We do not know how much of this is w’ar propaganda digi^cd 
as history.) Now that Rome controlled Italy she could not feel secure so 
long as (fwo hostile pow'ers—Creeks and Carthaginians—held Sicily^ hardly 
A mile from the Italian coast. Besides, Sicily was fertile; it might supply half 
of Italy wrirh grain. Sicily taken, Sardinia and Corsica w'ould of themselves 
fall into Roman hands. Mere w as manifest destiny, the natural next step in 
the expansion of Rome. 

How to find a casitF belli} About 264 ii.c. a band of Samnite mercenaries 
who called themselves Mamcriines—i,e., “Men of M.ws”—seized the town of 
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Mcssana, on the Sicilian coast nearest to Italy. They slew or expelled the 
Greek citizens, divided among themselves the wonten, children, and goods 
of the victiins, and made a living by raiding the Greek cities near by. Hiero 11, 
Dictator of Syracuse, besieged thenn a Carthaglnkn force landed at Messana, 
drove Hiero back, and took possession of the city. The Mamertines appealed 
to Rome for help in expelling their saviors. The Senate hesitated, knowing 
the power and wealth of Cirthage; but the rich plebeians who dominated 
the Centurial Assembly clamored for war and Sicily, Rome decided that at 
whatever ctKt she must keep the Carthaginians from so neat and strategic 
a port, A fleet was fitted out and dispatched under Cains Claudius to rescue 
the Mamertines. But these had nieanii'hile been persuaded by the Carthagin¬ 
ians to withdraw their request for Roman aid, and a message from them 
to this eflect reached Claudius at Rhegium. Ignoring it, he crossed Hue strait, 
invited the Carthaginian commander to a conference, imprisoned him, and 
sent word to the Carthaginian army that he would be killed if they resisted. 
The mercenaries w'clcomed so gallant an excuse for avoiding the legions, 
and Messana fell to Rome. 

Two heroes w ere thrown up by this First Punic War: on the Roman side, 
Rcgulus; on the Carthaginian, Hamilcar. Perhaps we should add a third 
and fourth—the Senate and the Roman people. The Senate won Hiero of 
Syracuse to Rome’s side, and thereby assured supplies for Roman troops in 
Sicily; it organized the nation with wisdom and resolution, and led it to 
vicroiy through almost ovcrw'tielraing disasters. The citizens provided 
money, materials, labor, and men to build Rome’s first fleer—330 vessels, 
nearly all quinqueremes 150 feet long, each manned by 300 rowers and no 
soldiers, and most of them equipped with novel grappling irons and movable 
gangways for seizing and boarding enemy ships; by these means naval war¬ 
fare. unfamiliar to the Romans, could be turned into hand-to-hand combat, 
in which the legionaries could use all their disciplined skill. “This fact,” says 
Polybius, "shows us better than anything else how spirited and daring the 
Romans are w'hen they are determined to do a thing. ... They had never 
given a thought to a navy; )'Ct when they had once conceived the project 
they took it in hand so boldly that before gaining any experience in such 
matters they at once engaged the Carthaginians, who for generations hatl 
held undisputed command of the sea.”^* Off Ecnomus, on the southern coast 
of Sicily, the hostile fleets, carrying 300,000 men, fought the greatest sea 
battle of antiquity (i>6)- The Romans under Regulus W'on decisively and 
sailed on unhindered to .Africa. Landing there without careful reconnais¬ 
sance, they soon met a superior Carthaginian force, W'hich almost annihilated 
tliem, and took their reckless consul prisoner. Shortly afterward the Roman 
fleet was dashed by a stomi against a rocky coast, 184 vessels were wrecked, 
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and some So,oqo men were drowned; it was the worst naval calamity in the 
memory of men. The Romans showed their quality by building soo new 
quioquerentes in three months, and training 80,000 men to man them. 

After keeping Regutus a prisoner for five years, his captors allowed him 
to accompany a Cardiagiman embassy sent to Rome to seek peace, but on 
his promise to retiim to captivity if the Senate ref used the prolTered terms. 
When Regulus heard these he advised the Senate to reject them and, despite 
the entreaties of his fainily and his friends;, went back with the embassy to 
Carthage. There he was tortured to death by being prevented from sleeps 
His sons at Rome took two Carthaginian captives of high rank, bound 
them in a chest studded with spikes, and kept them awake till they died,*** 
Neither tale seems credible, un^ we recall the barbarities of our time. 


ra. IHMILCAR 

Of ITamilcars, Hasdrubals, and Hannibals Carthage had an abundance, 
for these names were given in almost every generation in their oldest families. 
They were pious names, formed from those of the gods: Hamilcar was “He 
whom Melkart protects”; Hasdrubal was “He whose help is Baal”; Hamibai 
was the very “Grace of Baal.” Our present Hamilcar was sumamed Barca 
—“Ughtning”; it w-as his nature to strike swiftly, suddenly, anyw'here. He 
was stiU a youth wJien (147) Carthage gave him supreme command of its 
forces. Taking a small fleet, he harassed the coast of Italy with surprise 
landings, destroying Roman outposts and taking many prisoners. Then, in 
tlte face of a Roman army holding Panormus (Palermo), he disembarked 
his troops and captured a height overlooking the town. His condiigent was 
too small to risk a major engagement; bur every rime he led it forth it re¬ 
turned with spoils. He begged the Carthaginian Senate for reinforcements 
and supplies; it refused, hugged its hoard^ and bade him feed and clothe 
his soldiers on the country that surrounded him. 

Meanwli lie the Roman fleet had xvon another victory, but had suffered a 
senous defeat at Drepana (149). ^V^ora out almost equklly, the two nations 
rested for nine years. But while in those years Carthage did nothing, relying 
npon the genius of Hamilcar, a number of Roman citizens voluntarily pre¬ 
sented to the state a fleet of 20a mcn-of-war, carrying fio.ooo troops. This 
new amwda, sailing secretly, caught the Carthaginian fleet unprepared at 
the Aegadian Isles off the west coast of Sicily, and so overwhelmed it that 
Carthage sued for peace (241)- Carthaginian Sicily -was suircndered to 
Rome, an annual indemnity of 440 talents was pledged to Rome for ten 
years, and all Cajthaginjan restrictions on Roman trade were withdrawn. 
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The war had lasted nearly nvcncj'-four years and had brought Rome so 
near to bankruptcy that its currency was debased eighty-three per cent. But 
It had proved the irresistible tenacity of the Roman character and the 
superiority of an army composed of free men over mercenaries seeking the 
greatest booty for the least blood. 

Carthage tvas now' to be all but destroyed by its own greed. It had ivith- 
held for some time the pay of its mercenaries, even of those who had served 
Hamilcar well. They poured into the city and demanded their money; and 
when the government temporized and tried to disperse them, drey broke 
into mad revolt. Guthage’s subject peoples, ta\cd beyond endurance during 
the war, joined the uprising, and the women of Libya sold their jewels to 
finance revolution. Twenty tliousand mercenaries and rebels, led by Matho, 
a Libyan freeman, and Spendius, a Campatiian slave, laid siege to Carthage 
at a time when hardly a soldier was there to defend it. 1 he rich merchants 
trembled for their lives and appealed to Hamilcar to sive them. Tom be¬ 
tween affection for his mercenaries and his city, Hamilcar organized an army 
of 10,000 Carthaginians, trained them, led them forth, and raised the siege. 
The defeated mErccnaiics, retreating into- the mountain.':, cut off'the hands 
and feet of Gesco, a Carthaginian general, and 700 other prisoners, broke 
their legs, and then threw the stiU living victims into an indiscriminate 
grave.^^ Hamilcar maneuvered 40,000 of the rebels into a defile and blocked 
all exits so well that they began to starv e. They ate their rtnnaining captives, 
then their slaves; at last they sent Spendius to beg for peace. Hamilcar cruci¬ 
fied Spendius and had hundreds of pristmcrs trampled to death under 
elephants’ feet. The mercenaries tried to tight their way out, but wTirc cut 
to pieces, Alatho was captured and was rnadc to run through the streets of 
Carthage while the citizens beat him with thongs and tortured him till he 
died.^ This “War of the Mercenaries" lasted forty montiis (141-237), and 
“was by far,’* said Polybius, “the most bloody and impious war in history,” 
WTicn the conflict was over, Carthage found that Rome had occupied 
Sardinia. Cjjithage prorested, and Rome declined w'ar. The desperate 
Carthaginians bought peace only by paying Rome an additional 1100 tilents, 
and surrendering Sardinia and Corsica, 

We may judge the fury of Hamilcar at this treatment of his country. He 
proposed to his government that it should provide him with troops and 
funds to re-establish the power of Carthage in Spain, as a steppingstone to 
an attack upon Italy. The landowning aristocracy opposed the plan, fearing 
further war; the mercantile middle class;, resenting the loss of their foreign 
markets and ports, supported it. As a compromise Hamilcar w'as given a 
modest conringcnc, with which he crossed to Spain (238). He recaptured 
the cities whose allegiance to Carthage had lapsed during the war, built up 
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his army with native rtcnuts, financed and equipped it with the products 
of Spain’s imnes, and died w'hik Jeadieg a chaise against a Spanish tribe 
(2x9), 

He left behind him in the camp his son-in-law Hasdrubal, and his sons 
Hannibal, Hasdrubal, and Mago—his '‘lion’s-hmod,” The son-in-bw was 
chosen commander, and for eight years governed wisely, winning the co¬ 
operation of the Spaniards and building near the silver mines a great dry, 
known to Rome as Nova Carthago, or New Carthage—the Cartagena of 
today. When he was assassinated (121), the army elected as its leader 
Hamilcar’s eldest son, Hannibal, then tweiity-si.\ years of age. Before leav¬ 
ing Carthage, his father had brought him, a boy of nine, to the altar of 
Baal-IIaman and had bidden him swear that someday he would revenge his 
country against Rome, Hannibal swore, and did not forget. 


IV, HANNIBAL 

WTiy had Rome permitted the reconquest of Spain? Because she was 
harassed with class strife, was expanding in the Adriatic, and was at war 
with the Gauls. In 2 j2 a tribune, Caius FJaminjus, foreshadosved the Gracchi 
by carrying through the Assembly, against die dolent opposition of the 
Senate, a measure distributing among the poorer citizens some lands recently ' 
won from the Gauls, In 130 Rome took her first step tow'ard the conquest 
of Greece by clearing the Adriatic of pirates and seizing a part of the 
Ulyrian coast as a further protection for Icahan trade. Safe now on south 
and east, slic resolved to drive the Gauls over the Alps and make Italy a 
completely united state. To secure herself on the west she signed a treaty 
with Hasdrubal by which the Carthaginians in Spain agreed to stay south 
of the Ebro River; and at the same time she made an alliance with the semi- 
Greek towns of Saguntum and Ampurias in Spain. In the following year 
(125) a Gallic army of 50,000 foot and 20,000 horse swept down the 
peninsula. The inhabitants of the capital were so frightened that the Senate 
returned to the primitive custom of human sacrifice and buried two Gauls 
alive in the Fomin as an appeascmenc of the gods.*® The legions met the 
invadcis near Tebmon, killed 40,000, cook 10,000 prisoners, and marched 
on to subjugate all Cisalpine Gaul, in three years the task was completed; 
protective colonies were established at Fbccnda and Ccemona, and from 
the Alps to Sicily Italy w'as one. 

It was an untimely victory. Had the Gauls been left unmolested for a 
few years more they might have stopped tiannibal; but now all Gaul was 
aflame against Rome, Hannibal saw the opportunity he had longed for— 
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to cross Guul with little opposition and to invade Italy with Gallic tribes 
as his allies, 

I'hc Punic leader was now twenty-eight years old, at Ids prime in body 
and mind. In addition to a Carthaginian gentleman’s schooling in tlie lan¬ 
guages, literatures, and history of Phoenicia and Greece,®* he had received a 
soldier’s training through nineteen years in camp< He had disciplined his 
body to hardship, his appetite to moderation, his tongue to silence, his 
thought to objectivity. He could run or ride with the swiftest, hunt or fight 
wnth the bravest’, he ^\^1S "the first to enter the batrie,” says the hostile Livy, 
“iind the kst to abandon the fieldThe veterans loved him hecaose in 
his commandiiig presence and piercing eyes they saw their old leader Hamil- 
car return to rhem in fresh youth; the recruits iiked him because he wore 
no distinctive dress, never rested till he had provided for his army’s needs, 
and shared with them all sufferings and gains. Tlie Romans accused him of 
avarice^ cruelty, and treachery + for he honored no scruples in seizing sup¬ 
plies for his troops, punished disloyalty severely, and laid many snares for 
his foes. Yet we him often merciful, always chivalrous. "Nothing occurs 
in the accounts of him,” saj^ the judicious Mommsen, “Avhich may not be 
justified under the circumstances, and according to the mternational law 
of the dmes.*'^^ The Romans could not readily forgive him for winning 
battles with his brains rather tl^an with the lives of his men. The tricks he 
•played upon them, the skill of his espionage, the subdety of his strategy, 
the Surprises of his taedcs were beyond their appreciation until Carthage 
was destroyed. 

In 219 u.c. Roman agents organized in Saguntnm a coup that set 

up a government patriodcally hostile to Carthage. When the Sagundnes 
molested tribes friendly to him, Haonibal ordered them to desist; w hen they 
refused he besieged the citj'-, Rome protested to Carthage and threatened 
war; Carthage replied that since Sagrmtum was a hundred miles south of the 
EbrOj Rome had no right ro interfere, and had, by signing an alliance \^'ich 
it, \dolated her treaty widt Hasdmbal. Hannibal persisted In the siege, and 
Rome Tsx>k up armsagaiOt never dreaming that this Second Punic War was 
to be the most terrible in her history. 

Hannibal spent eight months in subduing the Sagundnes; he did not dare 
advance tow^ard Italy while leading to the Romans so excellent a port for 
landing in his rear. In 218 he crossed the Ebro, challenging fate as Caesar 
w ould at the Rubicon. He had an army of 50,000 infantry and 9000 cavalry, 
none of them mercenaries, most of diem Spaniards and Libyans. Three thou¬ 
sand Spaniards deserted when they learned that he planned to cross the 
Alps, and Hannibal released 700Q others who protested against his enter¬ 
prise as impossible."* It w^ hard enough to force a passage through the 
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Pyreneesj more unexpectxrd was tht fierce resistance of some Gallic tribes 
allied with Marseilles; a summer of fighting tvas required to reach the Rhone, 
and a major battle to cross it. He had liardly left its banks when a Roman 
army arrived at the mouth of the river. 

Hannibal led his troops north toward \’ 1 emie and then struck eastward 
into the Alps. Celtic hordes had crossed those ranges before hun, and he 
too might have done it\ridiout extraordinary hardship had it not been for 
the hostility of the Alpine tribes, and the difficulty of getting his elephants 
through narrow or precipitous passages. Early in September, after a climb 
of nine days, he reached the summit and found it covered mth snow; there 
he let his men and animals rest for two daj's and then began the downward 
march through pa-sses steeper than the ascent, over roads sometime.s buried 
by landslides and often paved wdth ice. Many soldiers and beasts lost their 
footing and tumbled to their deaths. Hannibal spumed on his despairing 
forces by pointing out to them, in the distant south, the green fields and 
sparkling streams of Italy; that paradise, he promised them, would soon be 
theirs. AJftcr seventeen dap in the Alps they reached the plain and rested. 
So manv men and horses had been lost in the crossing that the army was now 
reduced to j 6,000—less than half the force that had left New Carthage four 
months before. Had the Gsalpine Gauls resisted him as the Transalpine Gauls 
bad done, Hannibal's progress might have ended there. But the Boii and 
other tribes welcomed him as a savior and joined him as allies, while the 
recently established Roman settlers fled southward across the Po, 

Faced with this second threat in seven years to the very life of Rome, 
the Senate mobilized ail its resources and called upon the states of Italy to 
unite in the defense of their land. With their help Rome raised armies 
totaling 300,000 foot, 14.000 horse, and 456,000 reserves. One army, under 
the first of many famous Scipios;, met l lannibal along the Ticino—a small 
river flowing into the Po at Pav'ia. Hannibal’s Nuitiidian cavalry put the 
Romans TO flight, and Scipio, dangerously wounded, was saved by the brave 
interposition of the son who was destined to meet Hannibal again at Zama 
sixteen years later. At Late Trasimene Hannibal encountered another 
Roman army, 30,000 strong, led by the tribune Caius Flaminins, and accom¬ 
panied bv slave dealers bringing fetters and chains for the prospecrive 
prisoners whom they hoped to sell. With part of his forces Hannibal de¬ 
coyed this army into a plain surrounded by hills and w'oods that concealed 
most of his troops; at his signal the hidden columns debouched upon the 
Romans from every side and killed nearly all of them, including FJaminius 
himself (117). 

Hannibal now controlled all northern Italy, but he knew diat he was still 
oumumbered ten to one by a resolute foe. His only hope lay in persuading 
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at least some of the ItaKan states to revolt against Rome, He released all 
prisoners whom he had taken from Romeos allies, saying that he had come 
not to fight Italy but to set it free* He inarched through flooded Etruria^ 
where for four days no dry land cooJd be found on which to pitch a camp; 
crossed the Apennines to the Adriatic, and there allowed his soldiers a 
long interv^a] to refresh their energies and heal their wounds. He himself 
suffered from severe ophthalmia^ took no time to treat it, and lost the use 
of one e)^. Then he marched down the eastern coast, inviting the Italian 
tribes ro join him. None did; on the contmry, every city closed its gates 
against him and prepared to fight. As he moved south, his Gallic allies, inter¬ 
ested only in their northern homes, began to desert him. Plots againsi: hk 
life were so numerous that he had ro assume ever new disguises. He begged 
his government to send him supplies and men by some Adriadc port; it 
refused He asked his younger brother Hasdrubal^ whom he had left in 
Spain, to organize an army and cross Gaul and the Alps to join him; but 
the Romans had invaded Spain, and Hasdrubal did not dare to leave it. Ten 
years were to pass before his coming. 

Rome now adopted against her greatest adversary his otsti baffling pohey 
of caution and artritlom Quintus Fabius Majdmus, made dictator in 217, 
created an adjecrivc by delaying as long as he could a direct engagement 
\v ith Hannibd; in rime, he believed the invaders would be reduced by 
hunger, discord, and disease. After a year this "misterly inaction^^ irritated 
die Roman populace; the Assembly overruled the Senate^ as well as all 
precedents and logic, by clccring ^tinuc^us Rufus codiciator with Fabius. 
Against Fabins^ advice Minucius advanced against the enemy, fell into a 
trap, was sev='erely beaten, and thereafter understood w^hy Hannibal said 
that he feared Fabius* w^ho would not fight, more than iMarcelliis, w^ho 
would.^ A year later Fabius w^as depose^ and the Roman annies were 
entrusted ro Lucius Acini lins Panlus and Cains Terentins Varro. Panins 
the aristocrat counseled caution; V^airo of the plebs was all for action; and 
as usuai^ caudon lost the argument, Varro sought and found the Canhagln- 
ians at Cannae, in Apulia, some ten miles from the Adriatic coast. The 
Romans had So,ooo mfantiy, 6000 cavalr}^; Hannibal had 19,000 veterans, 
16,000 unreliable Gauls, 10,000 horse; and he had lured Varro to fight in a 
broad plain ideal for cavalry. He had placed the Gauls at fiis centers expect¬ 
ing that they would give wsty. Th^ did; and when the Romans followed 
them into the pockety the subtle Carthaginian, himself in the thick of the 
fray, ordered his veterans to close in upon the Roman flanks and bade 
his cavalry smash through the opposed horsemen to attack the legions from 
behind. The Roman army ’was surrounded, lost all chance of maneuvering, 
and w^as almost annihilated; 44,000 of them fell, inclnding Paulus and eighty 
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senstoi^ who had enlisted as sdldieisj 10,000 escaped to Canosiiini, among 
them Varto and the Scipio who "ivas to won the surnam e of Afiicanus Maior 
(116), Hannibal lost dooo men, two thirds of them Gauls, it was a supreme 
example of generalship, never bettered in history. It ended the days of 
Roman reliance upon infantry, and set the lines of military tactics for t^vo 
thousand years. 


V. scipio 


The disaster shartered Rome’s hegemony in sonrhem Italy. Samnices, 
Bruttians, LiKanians, Metapontum, Thurii, Crotona, Locri, and Capua 
joined Cisalpine Caul in attaching theniselves to Hannibal^ only Umbria, 
Ladum, and Etnuia remained finn, Hiero of Syracuse was loyal to the 
death, but his successors declared for Carthage. Philip V of Macedon, fearful 
of Roman expansion dirough Illyria into the east, allied himself ’in ith Han¬ 
nibal and declared war upon Rome, Carthage herself became interested and 
sent Hannibal meager reinforcemencs and supplies. Some of the young 
Roman nobles amonff the sunnvois atCanusium thought the situation hope¬ 
less and meditated ^ht to Greece, but Scipio shamed them into courage. 
Rome was for a month hysterical with terror j only a small garrison remained 
to protect it against Hannibal. Macrons of high family ran weeping to the 
temples and cleansed with their hair the statues of the gods; some whose 
husbands and sons had fallen in battle cohabited \iith foreigners and slaves 
lest their strain should die. To regain the favor of obviously offended 
deities the Senate again sanctioned human sacrifice and buried alive two 
Gauls and two Greeks.^*^ 

But the Romans, says Polybius, "were most to be feared when they stood 
in real danger. , . . Though they were now' so overwhelmingly defeated, 
and their notary reputation had been destroyed, yet, by the peculiar virtues 
of their constitution, and by wise c<)unsel, they not only recovered thtdr 
supremacy in Italy - . , but in u few years made themselves masters of 
the world.”The class war ceased, and all groups rushed to the rescue of 
the state, Taxes had already risen apparently be^'ond tolerance; but now 
the citb-ers, even widow's and children, voluntajily brought their secret 
savings to the Treasure'. Every male who could bear arms was called to the 
colors; slaves were accepted in the levies and were prtunised freedom in 
the event of victory. Nor a single soldier would consent to receive pay. 
Rome prepared ta contest every inch of ground against the new lion of 
Carthage, 

But Hannibal did not come. His 40.000 men ’m'ere too small a force, he 
thought, to besiege a city to whose defense many armies would converge 
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from still loyal states; and if he took how could he hold it? His Italian 
allies^ instead of strengthenings weakened him; Rome and her friends were 
raising forces to attack them^ and isTthout his help they w^onld succujnb. His 
aides reproached liis cautiopt and one of them remarked^ sadJ^^ “The gods 
have not given all their gifts to one mann Yon know hoiv to win victory, 
Hannibal but you do not know how to use Hannibal decided to wait 

r 

till Carthage, Macedoa, and Syracuse could unite with him in a multiple 
offensive that would retake Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and Illyria, and 
compel Rome to confine her power to Italy- He released all captives except 
Romans, and offered these to Rome for a small ransom. When the Senate 
refused this he scot most of them to Coithagc as slaves, and forced the rest, 
in Roman stjde, to amuse his men by gladiatorial combats, even to the death. 
He besieged and took several towns and then led his army to winter in Capua- 

It W2S the most pleasant and dangerous place that he could have chosen. 
For this second ciry of Italy—sonic twelve miles north of Naples—had 
learned from the Etruscans and the Greeks the vices as ^vell as the graces 
of civilization; and Hannibai's troops felt entitled to indulge for a season 
the flesh that had borne so many hardships and wounds. They w^ere never 
again the invincible soldiers who had through many campaigns been formed 
in their master^s Spartan image. In the next five years Hannibal led them to 
some minor successes; but while they were so engaged the Romans laid 
siege to Capua. Hannibal sought to relieve it by marching to wdihin a few 
miles of Rome; the Romans raised twenty-five new legions—200^000 men— 
and Hannibal, still limited to 40,000, retired to the south. In z 11 Capua fell; 
its leaders, who had let loose a massacre of Romans in the cit\% were 
beheaded or committed suicide; and the population, which had strongly sup¬ 
ported Hannibal was dispersed throughout Italy. A year before, Marcellus 
had taken Syracuse; and a year later Agrigentum yielded to Rome. 

Meanwhile a Roman army under the two older Scipios had been sent to 
Spain to keep Ha^dnibal occupied. They defeated him at the Ebro (215); 
but both of them were soon afterward killed in battle, and their gains were 
being lost w^hen their son and nephew% Scipio Africanus, was dis^iatched 
to the Spanish command. He was but tw^enty-four, far below the legal aije 
for so responsible a position; but the Senate w;is wdlling to stretch the 
constitution to save the state, and che Assembly was by this dme voluntarily 
subordinating itself to the Senate. Tlie people admired him not only because 
he was handsome and eloquent, intelligent and brave^ but piouSj courteous, 
and just, k was his custom, before undertaking an enterprise, to commune 
with the gods in the temples on the Capitol, and, after his victorEcs, to 
reward them with, hecatombs. believed—or rcprcsented—himself to be 

a favorite of Heaven; his successes spread the belief and ftUed his foUow^ers 
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"with conscience. ITe soon restored discipline among the troops, captured 
Nova Carthago after a long siege, and scrupulously turned over to the 
Treasury the precious metal and stones that there fell into his hands. Most 
of the Spanish cities surrendered to him, and by 105 Spain had become a 
Roman province. 

Nevertheless, Hasdmbal’s main force had escaped and now crossed Ganl 
and the Alps into Italy. The young leader’s message to Hannibal vr^ inter¬ 
cepted, and his plan of campaign was revealed to Rome. A Roman army met 
his modest force at the Metaums River (207) and defeated him despite his 
excellent generalship. Seeing the battle lost and all hope of reaching his 
brother gone, Hasdnibal leaped into the midst of the legions and took death 
in Ills stride. The Roman histormns, perhaps romancing, tell us tliat the 
victor cut off the youth’s head and sent it through Apulia to be cast over 
the ramparts into Hannibal’s camp. Broken in spirit by the fate of a brother 
whom he had dearly loved, Hannibal wnthdrew his thinned-out forces to 
Bmttium. “No action was fought with him this year,” says Livy, “nor did 
the Romans care to disturb him, so great was the reputation of his powers 
even W'hile his cause was everjTvhcrc round him crumbling into ruin.” ^ 
Carthage sent him a hundred ships laden with men and food, but a gale 
drove the vessels to Sardinia, w'here a Roman fleet sank or captured eighty 
of them; the rest fled home. 

In 205 young Scipio, fresh from his victories in Spain, w’as chtisen consul, 
raised a new army, and sailed for .Africa. The Carthaginian government 
appealed to Hannibal to come to the help of the city that had so long 
refused to support him. How ^all we imagine the feelings of the half-blind 
warrior, driven into a comer of Italy by an endless stream of enemies, seeing 
all his toil and hardship of fifteen years brought to nothing, and aU his 
triumphs summing up to futility and flight? Half of his troop refused to 
embark with liim for Carthage; according to liostile historians he had 20,000 
of them killed for disobedience and for fear that Rome might add them to 
her legions.®® Touching his native soil after an absence of chirty-sLx years, 
he hastily formed a new army and went out to face Scipio at Zama, fifty 
miles south of Carthage (lOJ). The two generals met in a courteous mter- 
view, found agreenventun possible, and joured battle. For die first time in his 
life Hannibal was defeated; the Cartliaginians, mostly mercenaries, gave 
ground before the Roman infanny and the reckless cavalry of .Masinissa, the 
Numidian king; 20,000 Carthaginians were left dead on die field. Hannibal, 
now forty-five, fought with the energy of youth, attacked Scipio in personal 
combat and wounded him, attacked Masinis.sa, re-formed his disordered 
forces again and again, and led them in desperate countercharges. When 
all hope fled he eluded capture, rode to Carthage, announced that he had 
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lost not only ^ battle but the wiir^ and advised the Senate to sue for peace, 
Scipto generous. He allowed Carthage to retain her African cnipirc but 
demaaded the surrender of dl her war vessels except ten triremes; she was 
not to mate war outside of Africa or within it without Romeos consent; and 
she was to pay Rome loo talents {I720+000) every year for fifty years. 
Hannibal pronounced the tenm just and persuaded his government to 
accept rhenu 

The Second Punic War changed the face of the western Mediterranean. 
It gave Spajn and all its wealth to Rome, providing the funds for the Roman 
conquest of Greece, It reunited Italy under Rome's unquestioned mastery 
and tlirew open all routes and markets to Roman ships and goods. Bur it 
was the most costly of all ancient wars. It ravaged or injured half the farms 
of Italy, destroyed 400 tovtms, killed 300,000 tnen;^* southern Italy has 
never quite recovered from ic to this day* It weakened democmey by show¬ 
ing that a popular assembly c^annot wisely choose general or direct a war* 
It began the transformation of Roman life and morals by hurting aifricul- 
tnre and helping trade- by taking men from die countryside and teaching 
them the violence of batde and die promiscuiry of the camp; by bringing 
the precious metals of Spain to finance new luxuries and imperialistic ex¬ 
pansion; and by enabling Italy to live on die extorted w^heat of Spain, Sicily, 
and Africa. It was a pivotal event for almost every phase of Roman history. 

To CaRhage it was the beginning of the end. With much of its commerce 
and empire left to it, it might have solved the problems of regeneration. But 
the oligarchical govermnenc was so corrupt that it threw upon the lower 
classes the burden of raising the annual indemnity for Rome and embezzled 
paR of it to boot. The popular party called upon Hannibal to came out of 
his rerirementand save the nation. In iq 6 he was elected suffete. He shocked 
the oligarchs by proposing that the judges of the Court of 104 should be 
elected for one year and ^ou|d be ineligible for a second term until after 
a year s interval WTien the Senate rejected the measure he brought it be¬ 
fore tlie /Assembly, and carried it; by this law and this procedure he estab¬ 
lished at one stroke a degree of democracy squal to Romeos* He punished 
and checked venality and pursued it to Its source* He relieved the citizens 
of the extra taxes that had been laid upon them, and yet so managed the 
finances that by i8fi Carthage w as able to pay off die Roman indemnlt}^ in 
full 

To get rid of him the oligarchy secretly sent word to Rome that Han¬ 
nibal was plotting to reoew^ the war. Scipio used all his influence to protect 
his rival, but was overruled; the Senate accommodated the rich CaRhagin- 
ians by demanding the surrender of Hannibal The old warrior fled by 
night, rode jjo miles to TfiapsuSt and there took ship to Antioch (ipy). 
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He found Anriochus HI hesitating between war and peace with Rome; 
he advised war and became one of die Kmg^s staff. WTien the Roniims de¬ 
feated Andochus at Magnesia (iS^) diey made it a condition of peace that 
Hannibal should be turned over to them^ He escaped first to Crete, then 
CO Bichynia. The Romans hunted him ouc and surrounded his hiding place 
with soldiers. Hannibal preferred death to capture. “Let us,*' he said, "'Ve- 
liev^e the Romans from the anxiety they have so long experienced, since 
they chink it tries their patience too much to wait for an old manVdeathi” 
He drank the poison that he carried mth him, and died, aged sixty-seven, 
in the year 184 b.c. A few months kter his conqueror and admirer, Sdpio, 
followed him to peace. 


CHAPTER IV 


Stoic Rome 

508-202 B.C. 


W HAT land of hoTnan beings were these Irresistible Romans? 1\Tiat 
institudons had formed them to sueh ruthless strength in character 
and policy?—what homes and schools, what religion and moral code? How 
did they take from the soil, and by what economic organization and skill 
did they mold to their uses, the wealth required to equip their growing 
cities and those ev^er new armies rhai: never knew rest? ^Tiat were they 
like in their streets and shops, rheir temples and theaters, their science and 
philosophy, their old age and death? Unless we visualize, scene by scene, 
diis Rome of the early Republic, we shall never understand that vast evo- 
ludon of customs, morals, and ideas w'hich produced in one age the stoic 
Cato, in a later age the epicurean Kero, and at last transformed the Roman 
Empire into the Roman Church. 


I. THE FAMILY 

Birch itself was an adventure in Rome, !f the child was deformed or 
female, the father was permitted by custom to expose it to death.^ Other¬ 
wise it \V 3 S welcomed; for chough the Romans even of this period prac¬ 
ticed some measure of family limitation, they were eager to have sons. 
Rural life made children assets, public opinion condemned childlessness, 
and religion promoted fertility by persuading the Roman that if he left no 
son to tend his grave his spirit would suffer endless misery. After eight days 
the child was formally accepted into the family and the clan by a sojerrm 
ceremony at the domestic hearth, A clan (gem) was a group of freeborn 
families tracing themselves to a common ancstor, bearing his name, united 
in a common worship, and bound to mutual aid in peace and war. The 
male child was designated by an individual fiisr name (praenomen)^ such 
as Publius, Marcus; Caius; by his clan name (nowezr), such as Cornelius, 
Tullius, Julius; and by his family name (cognomen), such as Sdpio, Cicero, 
Caesar. Women were most often designated simply by the clan name— 
Cornelia, Tullia, Claudia, Julia, Since in classical days there were only 
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some fifteen first names for males* and these tended to be repeated con¬ 
fusingly in many generations of the same family, tliey were usually reduced 
to an initial, and a fourth-or even a fifth-name was added for distinedve- 
ncss. So P. Comelins Scipio Africanus Maior, the conqueror of Hannibal, 
was differentiated from P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Minor, 
the destroyer of Guthage, 

The child found itself absorbed into the most basic and chanictcriscc 
of Roman mstirucions—the patriatehal family. The power of the father 
was nearly absolute, as if the family had been organised as a unit of an 
army always at war. He alone of the family Jiad any rights before the law- 
in the early Repubhc; he alone could buy, hold, or sell propem--^ oj- 
contracts; even his wife’s dowry, in this period, belonged to him. If his 
wife was accused of a crime she was committed to Itim for judgment and 
punishment; he could condemn her to death for infidelity or for stealing 
the keys to his w^me. Over liis children he had the power of life, death, and 
sale into slavery. All that the son acquired became legally his father’s prop¬ 
erty; nor could he tiiarry without his father’s consent. A married daughter 
remained under her father’s pow^r, unless he allowed her to marry ciem 
wrojrr/—gave her into die hand or power of her husband. Over his slaves 
he had unlimited authorit)^, These, and his w'ifc and children, were ttmicipta 
to him-liteEally, “taken in liand”; and no matter what their age or status, 
they remained in his iiowcr until he chose to emancipate them—to let them 
“out of hand,” "Dicse rights of the patcrfajfnlias w'erc checlted to some de¬ 
gree by custom, public opinion, the clan council, and praetorian hw; other¬ 
wise they lasted to his death, and could not be ended by his insanitv or 
even by his own choice. Tiieir effect was to cement the unity of the family 
as the basis of Roman morals and government and to establish a discipline 
that hardened the Roman character into stoic strength. They were harsher 
in the letter than in practice; the most extreme of them were seldom used, 
the rest seldom abused. They did not bar a deep and natural pietas, or rever¬ 
ential affection, beween parents and children- The tomb stelae of Rome 
are as tender as those of Greece or our owm. 

Since the greater urgency of the riiale supplies woman with charms more 
potent than any law, her status in Rome must nor be judged from her legal 
disabilities. She was nor allowed to appear in court, even as a witness; Wid¬ 
owed, she could not claim any dower right in her husband’s estate; he 
might, if he wished, leave her cothing. At every age of her life she was 
under the tutelage of a man—her father, her brother, her husband, her son, 
or a guardian—without whose consent she could not marry or dispose of 
property. On die other hand, she could inbeiit, though not beyond 100,000 
sesterces (J 15,000), and she could own without limit. In many instances, 
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as rfie earlier passed into the later RepubUe, she became ’n^aldiy because 
her husband put his property in her name to escape b;vnlcruptcy nbligadons, 
damage suits, inheritance taxes, and other everlasting jeopardies. She played 
a role in religion as priestess; nearly every priest had to have a wife and 
lost his office when she died. Within the home {dofftus) she was honored mis¬ 
tress, men dopiim, madame. She W'as not, like the Greek ^vife, confined to 
a gytlaeceuin, or wnoman’s quarters; she took her meals with her mace, 
though she sat while he reclined. She did a minimum of servile work, for 
nearly evtry citizen had a slave. S!ie might spin, as a sign of gentility, but 
her chief economic function was to superintend the servants; she made it 
a point, however, to nurse her children herself. They rewarded her patient 
motherltood wdth profound love and respect; and her husband seldom al¬ 
lowed his legal mastery to cloud his devodom 

The father and the mother, their house and land and property, their 
children, their married sons, their grandchildren by these sons, their daugh- 
ters-in-law% their slaves and clients—all these consricured the Roman fatmlia: 
not so much a family as a household; not a kinship group but an assembly 
of owTied persons and things subject to the oldest male ascendant. It was 
within this miniature society, containing in itself the functions of family, 
church, school, industry, and government, that the Roman child grew up, 
in piety and obedience, to form the sturdy dtlzen of an invincible state, 


tl. THE RELIGION OF ROAiC 

2, The Gods 

The Roman family was both an associarion of persons \vith things and 
an association of peistms and things with gods. It was the center and source 
of religion, as well as of morals, economy, and the state; every part of its 
property and every aspect of its existence were bound np in a solemn in¬ 
timacy with the spiritual world. The child was taught, by the eloquent 
silence of example, that the undying fire in the hearth was the sign and 
substance of the goddess Vesta, the sacred flame that symboliyjed the life 
and conrinuity of the family; which therefore must never be extinguished, 
but must be tended with “religious*' care, and fed with a portion of each 
meal. Over the hearth he saw the little icons, crowned w-ith flow'crs, that 
represented the gods or spirits of the family: the Lar that guarded its fields 
and buddings, its fortune and destiny, and the Penates, or gods of die in¬ 
terior, who protected the accumulations of the family in its storerooms; 
cupboards, and bams. Hovering invisible but potent over the thteshold 
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was ih€ god Janus, wo-faced not as deceitfid but as watching all entr\' 
and exit at every door. The child's father, he learned, was the ward and 
embodiment of an inner gemus^ or ge^rerative power, which would not die 
unth the body, but must be nourished forever at the paternal grave* His 
mother was also the carrier of a deity and (lad likewise to be treated as 
divine^ she had a Juno in her as the spirit of her capacity to bear, as the 
father enclosed a gej^iuj as the spirit of his power to beget. The child too 
had his genius or Ju 7 Wj as both his gnardian angel and his soul—a godly 
kerne] in the mortal husk. Everyivhere about him, he heard with awe, 
were the watchful Di Manes^ or Ktndiy Shades, of those male forebears 
whose grim death masks hung on the household walls warning him not to 
stray froni the ways of his ancestors, and reminding him that the family 
W2S composed not merely of those few individuals that lived in his moment 
but also of those that had once been, or would someday be, members of 
it in the flesh, and therefore formed part of it m its spiritual multitude and 
timeless unity. 


Other spirits came to his aid as he grew up: Cuba watched over his sleep, 
Abeona guided his first steps^ Fahnlina taught him to speak. When he left the 
house he found himself again and everywhere in the presence of gods. Tlie earth 
itself was a deity: sometimes l>Dus, or Terra Mater—Mfither ii^rthi snmetime!i 
jMars as tlie very soil he trod, and its divine fertility; sometimes Bona Dca, the 
Gond Goddess who gave rich wombs to vi omcn and fields. On the farm there 
w'as a helping god for every^ task or spot: Pomuna for orchards, Faunus for 
cattle. Pales for pasturage, Srerculus for manure heaps, Saturn for sowing, Ceres 
for crops, Fornax for b^ing com in the oven, Vulcan for making the fire* Over 
the boundaries presided the great god Tcmiinus, imaged and worshiped in the 
stones or trees that marked the limits of the fann. Other religions may have 
looked to the sky, and the Roman adnutred that there too were gods; but his 
deepest piety and sincerest propitiations turned to the earth as tlie source and 
motiier of his life, the home of his dead and the magic nurse of the sprouting seed. 
Every December the Lares of the soil were worshiped in the joyful Feast of 
the Crossroads, or CoTnpitniia; every Januaty^ rich gifts sought the favor of Tellus 
for all planted things; evety^^ May die priests of the ArvaJ (or Plowing) Brother¬ 
hood led a chanting procession along the boundaries of adjoining farms, gar¬ 
landed tile stones witli flowers, sprinkled them ^vith rhe blood of sacrificial 
vicrims, and prayed to Mars (the earth) co bear generous fruit. So religion sancti¬ 
fied property^ quieted disputes, ennobled the labor of the fields with poetry' and 
drama, and strengdiened body and soul with faith and hope. 

The Roman did nor, like the Greek, think of his gods as having humaj) form; 
he called them rimply Tiumna^ or spirits; somerimes thty were abscractions like 
Health, YoulIt, Memory, Fortune, Honor, Hope, Fear, Vimie, Chastity*', Con¬ 
cord, Victory, or Rome. Some of thern^ like the Lemures or Ghosts, were spirits 
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of disease, hard to prepiriaw. Some were spirits of the scasori, like Mab, the soul 
of May; others were water gods like Neptune, or woodland sprites like Silvanus, 
or die gods that d\wlt in trees. Some lived in sacred animals, like the sacrificed 
horse or bull, or in the sacred geese that a playful piety preserved unharmed on 
the Capitol. Some were spirits of procreation; Tucumus supervised conception, 
Lncina protected menstruation and delivery. Priapus was a Greek god of fer- 
tility soon domiciled in Rome: maidens and matrons (if we may believe the 
ind^gnaiii Saint Augustine) sat on the male member of his stame as a means of 
ensuring pregnancy; * scandalous Sgures of him adorned many a garden; little 
phallic images of him were worn by simple persons to bring fertilii}' or good luck 
or to avert the “evil eve."* Never had a religion so many divinities. Vairo 
reckoned them at p^ooo, and Petronius complained that in some towns of Italy 
there were more gods than men. But deus^ to the Roman, meant saint as well 
as god. 

Under these basic concepts lurked a polymorphous mass of popular be¬ 
liefs in animism, fedsliism, totemism, magic, miracles, spells, supcistidoiis, 
and taboos, most of them going back to the ptehtstoric inhabitants of Italy, 
and perhaps to Indo-European ancestors in their ancient .Asiatic home. 
Many objects, places, or persons were sacred {rtir?er) and therefore taboo 
—not to be touched or profaned: e.g., newborn children, menstruating 
women, condemned criminals. Hundreds of verbal formulas or mechan¬ 
ical contrapdons were used to aclueve natural ends by supernatural means. 
Amulets were welUnigh univcisal; nearly every child wore a buHSf or golden 
callsiTian, suspended from his neck. Small images wTcre hung upon doors 
or trees to ward off evil spirits. Charms or incantations were xised to avert 
accidents, cure disease, bring rain, destroy a hostile army, wither an en¬ 
emy’s crops or himself. “Wc are all afraid,” said Pliny, “of being trans¬ 
fixed by cutses and spells.'** Witches appear in Horace, Virgil, Tibullus, 
Lucian! They were bebeved to eat snakes, fly through the air at night, 
brew poisons from esoteric herbs, kill children, and raise the dead. All 
but a few skeptics seem to have believed in miracles and portents; in speak¬ 
ing or swearing statues.®^ in gods descending from Olympus to fight for 
Rome, in lucky odd and unlucky even days, and in the presaging of the 
future by strange events. Livy’s history must contain several hundred such 
portents, reported with philosophic gravity; and the elder Pliny’s volumes 
so abound in portents and magic cures that they might well have been called 
STipenjatTtral History. The most serious business of commerce, govern¬ 
ment, or war could be deferred or ended by the priestly announcement of 
an unfavorable omen like abnormal entrails in a sacrificial victim or a roll 
of thunder in tlie sky. 

The state did what it could to check these excesses—called them, in- 
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deed, precisely that, supsrstitio. But it sedulously exploited die piety of 
the people to protuote rlic stability of societj' and government It adapted 
the rural divinities to urban life, buUt a national hearrh for the goddess 
V^csta, and appomted a college of Vestal Vii^ns to serve the city’s sacred 
fire. Out of the gods of the family, the farm, and the village it developed 
the di mdigutes—oT native gods—of the state, and arranged for these a solemn 
and picturesque worship in the name of all the cicizeni 
Among these original narional gods Jupiter or Jove was the favorite, 
though not yet, like Zeus, their king. In the early centuries of Rome he 
was still a half-impersonal force-rhc bright expanse of the sky, the light 
of the sun and the moon, a bolt of thunder, or (as Jupiter Pluvius) a shower 
of ferrilbing rain; even V'irgil and Horace occasionally use “Jove” as a 
synonym for rain or sky.® In time of drought the richest laHiei of Rome 
walked in barefoot procession up the Capitoline hill to the Temple of 
Jupiter Tonans—Jove the Thunderer—to pray for rain. Probably his name 
was a corruption of Diuspater, or Diespircr, Father of the Sky. Perhaps 
primitively one with liim was Janus, originally Dianus: first the two-faced 
spirit of the cortage door, then of the city gate, then of any opening or 
beginning, as of the day or year. The portals of his temple were open only 
in time of war, so that he might go forth with Rome's armies to overcome 
the gods of the foe. As old as Jupiter in the resj>ect of the people was Mars, 
at first a god of tillage, then of war, then almost a symbol of Rome; every 
tribe in Italy named 3 monih after him. Of like hoary antiquity was Saturn, 
the national god of the new-sown seed (bim). Legend pictured him as a 
prehistoric king who had brought the tribes under one Jaw, taught them 
agriculture, and established peace and communism in the Satitnda regna— 
the Golden Age of Saturn's reign. 

Less powerful hue more deeply loved than these were the goddesses of 
Rome. Juno Regina was the queen of heaven, the protective genius of wom¬ 
anhood, marriage, and maternity; her month of June ’ was recommended 
as the luckiest for weddings. Minerva was the goddess of wisdom (wie/ir) or 
metnory, of handicrafts and guilds, of actors, musicians, and scribes; the 
Tailadiujii on which the safety of Rome was believed to depend was an 
image of Pallas Mineiv a, fully armed, which Aeneas was said to have brought 
from Troy through love and war to Rome. Venus was the spirit of desire, 
mating, fertilitj'’; sacred to her was .April, the month of opening buds 
(ep^ire ); poets like Lucretius and Ovid saw in her the amorous origin of 
all living things. Diana was the goddess of the moon, of women and child¬ 
birth, of the hunt, of the woods and their wild denizens, a tree spirit brought 
from Aricia when that region of Larium came under Roman pow'er. Near 
.Aricia were the lake and grov'e of Nemi, and in that grove was a rich shrine 
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of Diana, the rcsnir of pilgrims who believed that the goddess had once 
maced there with Virbitis, the first “King of the Woods,” To ensure the 
fertility of Diana and the soil, the successors of V^irbius—all priests and 
husbands of the huntress—were replaced, ejch in turn, by any vigorous 
slave who, having taken as a talisman a ^rig of niistletoe (the Golden 
Bough) from the sacred oak tree of the grove, attacked and slew the king 
—a custom that endured tiil the second century of our era.** 

These, then, were the major gods of the official Roman w'onship. There 
were lesser, but not less popular, national deities: Hercules, god of joy 
and wine, who was not above gambling gaily for a courtesan ttath the 
sacrisran of his temple; ® Mercury, the patron deity of incrchaiits. orators, 
and thieves; Ops, goddess of wealth; Bellona, goddess of war; and count¬ 
less more. As the city spread its rule it brought in new divinities—di wo- 
vejislles^ Sometimes it imported the god of a beaten city into the Roman 
pantheon as a sign and surety of contjuest, as when the Juno of \ eii was 
led captive to Rome. Convcisely, when the citizens of a community were 
moved to the capital their gods were brought with them, lest the spiritual 
and moral roots of the new inhabitants should be too suddenly snapped 
short; so immignmes bring their gods to America today. The Romans did 
not question the existence of these foreign deidcs; must of them believed 
that when they led the statue away the god had to come with it; many be¬ 
lieved that the statue was the god.’“ 

But some of the vovsusiiei were not conquered hut conquering; they 
seeped into Roman worship through commercial, military, and cultural 
contacts with Greek civilization—first in Campania, then in south Italy, 
then in Sicily, finally in Greece itself, TTiere was something cold and im¬ 
personal in the gods of the state religion; they could be bribed by offer¬ 
ings or sacrifice, but they could seldom provide comfort or individual in- 
spirarion; by contrast the gods of Greece seemed intimately human, full 
of adventure, humor, and poetry. The Roman populace welcomed them, 
built temples for them, and wfillingly learned their ritual. The oScial priest¬ 
hood, glad CO enlist these new policemen in the service of order and con¬ 
tent, adopted the Greek gods into the divine family of Rome, and merged 
theni, when possible, with their nearest analogues in the indigenous deities. 
As far back as 496 d.c. came D erne ter and Dionysus, who were anached 
to Ceres and Liber (god of the grape); twelve years later Castor and Pol¬ 
lux were received, to become the protectors of Rome; in 431 a temple was 
raised to Apollo the Healer in the hope that he might allay a plague; in 
194 Aesculapius, the Greek god of medicine, was brought from Epidaurus 
CO Rome in the form of a huge snake,and a temple-hospital was built 
in his honor on an island in the Tiber, Cronus was accepted as substantially 
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one with Satuirit Poseidon was idenrificd with Neptune, Artemis with 
Diana, Hephaestus with Vulcan, Heracles with Hercules, Hades wth PIucOt 
H ermes with Mercur^^- With the help of the poets Jupiter ti'as elevated into 
another Zeus, a stem witness and guardian of oaths, a bearded judge of 
morals, a custodian of k^vs, a god of gods; and slowly the educated Ro¬ 
man was prepared for the monotheistic creeds of Stoicism, Judaism, and 
Chrisdanity, 


5 . The Priests 


To appease or enlist the aid of rhe^ gods Italy employed an elaborate 
clergy. In his home tKe father vvas priest i but public worship was con¬ 
ducted by several a^ckrions—of priests, each filling its own va¬ 
cancies, but all under the lead of a pofUifex elected by the cen¬ 

turies. No special training was necessary for membership in these sacred 
colleges; any citizen mighr be enrolled in them or leave them; they formed 
no separate order or caste and were politically powerless except as tools 
of the state. They received the income of certain state lands for their sup¬ 
port, with skves to serve them; and grew rich through generations of pious 
legacies. 

In the third century before Christ the main pontifical college had nine mem¬ 
bers* The}" kept historical annals, recorded toot auspicesv offered sacrifices, 
and purified Rome with quinquennial luscratifjns. In performing the official ritual 
the pontiffs were aided by fifteen kindlers of the sacrificial flames. 

Minor pontifical colleges had special functions: the Salii, or Lcapers, ushered in 
each Nevi^ ^''car xvith a riiual dance to Mars; the fefk/er sanctified rhe ratification 
of treaties and declarations of war; and the Ltiperci^ or Brotherhood of the Wolf, 
carried on the surange rites of the Lupercalia. The college of the ^^cstal Virgius 
tended the state hearth, and sprinkled it daily whh holy water from the fountain 
of the sacred nymph Egeria. These white-dad+ white-veiled nuns were chosen 
from amons' girls six lo ten years of age; they rook a vow of virginir^" and service 
for thirty years^ but in return the}" received many public honors and privileges* 
If anv of them was found gttilcy of sexual relations she was beaten w ith rods and 
buried alive; Roman historians rccfjrd twelve cases of such punishment. After 
thirty years they were free to leave and msix}’, but few took or found the 
oppornmiev*^ 

lire most influential of the priestly colleges was that of the nine augtires w ho 
studied the intent or wiJJ uf the gods, in earlier times by watching the flight of 
birds,* later by examining the entrails of sacrificed animals. Before every im- 

• Hence the words aw^urj—bird esniert and rftuprrw— bird insp^cdou (jcti- 

rpirifl}. FrimicJve rron may acuiaily Jiuve Jeamed to fnrtcasc weaiktr dirotigh the mDvemeaia 
of birds. 
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portant act of plicy, govemmcnii, or war* the ''auspices were taken” by the 
magistrates and interpreted by the augurs, <ir by special /;jri/rp/cer—liver in- 
sptetnrs—whose art went back through Etruria to Chaldea and bevond. As the 
priests were occasionally open to financial per^garion^ their pro'nouncemenis 
were sometimes adjusted to the needs of die purchaser; for example, incon¬ 
venient legisktion could be stopped by announcing that the auspices were un¬ 
favorable for further business on that day; or die Assembly might be induced by 
“fayotable” auspices to vote a ward^ [n major crises the government professed 
to learn the pleasure of Heaven by consultirig the Sibylline Books—the recorded 
oracles of the Sibyl, or priestess of Apollo, at Cumae. Through such means, and 
occasional deputatious to the oracle at Delphi, the aristocracy could InHueuce the 
people in any direction to almost any end.^* 

The ritual of worship aimed merely to offer die gods a gift or sacrifice to win 
tlicir aid or avert their \vTath. To be effective, said the priests, the ceremony had 
to be performed with such precision of words and movements as only the clergy 
could manage. If any mistake was madc» the rite had to be repeated, even to 
thiriy^ rimes. Religio meant the performance of ritual with religious care.^^ The 
esence of the ceremony was a sacrifice—literally making a thing sacer—Lci^ 
belonging to a god. In the home the offering would noriiially be a bit of cake 
or wme placed on the hearth or dropped into the domestic fire; in the village it 
would be the first fruits of the crops, or a ram, a dog, or a pig; on great occasions, 
a horse, a hog, a sheep, or an ox; on supreme occasions the lose three w^rc 
slaughtered together in the Holy formulas pronounced over the 

vicciiu turned it into the god who was to receive it; in this sense the gud himself 
was sacrificed; and since only the viscera wetc burned on the altar, while priests 
and people ate Ae rest, the strength and glory of the god (men hoped) passed 
into his feasting Tvorshipers. Somedmes human bemgs were offered in sacrifice; 
it is significant that a la’w had to be passed as late as 97 b.c. forbidding this. By a 
variant of these ideas of vicarious atonement a man might offer his life for the 
state as the Decji liad done, or Marcus Curtius, who, to prtjpitiate angr>^ sub¬ 
terranean powers, leaped into a chasm that an earthquake had opened in cfae 
Forum—whereupon, we are told, the chasm dosed and all was wdL^^ 

Pleasanter was the ceremony of puriticarion. This might be of crops or flocks, 
of an army ora city- A procession made the circuit of tlie objects to be purified, 
prayer and sacrifice were offered, evil influences were thereby dispelled, and 
misfortiinc w'as mmed aw^ay. Prayer w^as still imperfectly evolved from magic 
incantations; die words for it— cdTVWCW— meant not only a chart but a cburm; 
and Pliny frankly reckoned prayer as a form of magical utterance^® If the 
formula w^as properly recited, and was addressed to die correct deity according 
to the wdigjfoTfiimta, or classified directors-' of the gods compiled and kept by 
the priests, the request was certain to be granted; if not granted there must have 
been an error in the ritual. Akin to magEc were also the voia, or vowed offerings, 
with which the people sought to gain the help of the gods; sometimes great 
temples rose in fulfillment of such vows. The multitude of votive offerings found 
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b Romfiri remains sn^csts that the rcHgioix of the people w'as warm and tender 
■ivdth pietj' and gratitude, a feeling of kinslilp with the hidden forces in nature, 
and an anxious desire to be m hamiony with them all. By contrast the state 
religion was uncomfortably formal, a tind of legal and contYactual relation 
between the government and the gods. When new cults flowed in from the con¬ 
quered East it was this ofRcial worship that declbed first, tvhile the picturesque 
and intimate faith and ritual of the countryside patiently and obstinately sur¬ 
vived. Victorious Christianity, half surrendering, wisely took over much of 
the faith and ritual; and, under new forms and phrases, they condnue m the 
Latin world to this day. 


S. Fesiiviils 

If the official worship was gloomy and severe, its festivals redeemed it, 
and showed men and gods in a lighter mood. The year was adorned with 
over a hundred holy days includmg the first of every month and 

sometimes the ninth -.md fifteenth. Some of the feriae were sacred to the 
dead or to the spirits of the low'cr world; these were “apotropaic'' In their 
ceremonies, aiming to spf tase the departed and turn away wrath. On May 
11-13 Roman families commemorated with awe the feast of the Leffmres, 
or dead souls; the father spar black beans from his mouth, and cried; "'With 
these beans 1 redeem myself and mine, , , . Shades of my ancestors, de¬ 
part!” The Pareutalia and the Feralta, in February, were suniJar attempts 
to propitiate the fearsome dead. But for the most part the festivals were 
occarions of feasting and jollity, often, among the plebs, of sexual freedom; 
on such days, says t character in Plautus, “you may cat what you like, go 
where you like ... and love whom you like, provided you abstain from 
wives, widows, virgins, and free boys”;^“ apparently he felt that a wide 
choice would still remain. 

On February 15 came the strange Lupercalia, sacred to the God Faunus as 
averter of wolVes (tupercits)t goats and sheep were sacrificed; and the luperci 
—priests clad only in goatskin girdles-ran around die Paladnc praying to Faunus 
to drive away evil spirits, and striking the women whom they encountered with 
diongs of hide from the sacrificed animals, to purify them and make them fertile; 
then puppets of straw' were cast bto the Tiber to appease or deceive the river 
god, w'ho had perfiaps. in v'ildcr days, demanded living men- On March the 
poor emerged from tlieir hovels and, like the Jews on the Feast of Tabernacles, 
built themselves cents b the Field of Mars, celebrated the coming of the New 
Year, and prayed to the goddess Anna Fercnna (Ring of the Years) for as many 
years as they quaffed cups of avine,^’ .\prf! alone had six festivals, cdminatbg 
b the Fitrralia; this Feast of Flora, goddess of flowers and springs, continued 
for six days of bibulous and promiscuous ^evel^J^ The first of .May was the 
Feast of the Good Goddess, Bona Dea. On May ^ 11, and 1 j Liber and Libera, 
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god and goddess of the grape, were celebrated in the Liberalia; the phaUus;, 
symbol of ferdlitv, was frankly honored by gay crowds of men and women.*® 
At die end of May the Arval Brethren led the people in the solemn and yet 
joyful AmbsTvsUa. The gods were neglected in tlie autumn months, after the 
crops were safely in, but December was again rich in feasts. The Sstsimaita ran 
from the 17th to the r^rd; they celebrated the sowing of the seed for the next 
year and commemorated the happy classless reign of Saturn; gifts n'ere ex¬ 
changed, and many liberties ^vere allowed; the distinedon bet^veen slave and 
free was for a while abolished or even inverted; slaves might sit down with 
their owners, give orders to them, rail at them; the masters waited upon their 
slaves, and did not cat till all the slaves were filled,^* 

These festivals, though agricultural in origin, remained popubr in the 
cities and survived through all vicissitudes of belief into the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our era. Their number was so confusing that one of the prime 
purposes of the Roman calendar was to list them for the guidance of the 
people. In early Italian custom the chief priest had convened the citizetis 
at the beginning of every month and named the festivals to be observ'cd 
in the next thirty days; this calling {cafath) ^ve a name {cdsndse) to 
the first day of each month. To the Romans, as in some measure to modem 
Catholics or orthodox Jews, a calendar meanr a priestly list of holidays 
and business days, interspersed with scraps of sacred, legal, historical, and 
astronomical information. Tradition ascribed to Numa the calendar that 
governed Roman chronology and life till Caesar. It divided the year into 
twelve lunar months, with complex intercalations tliat summed up to an 
average of }(S 6 days per year, Tn remedy the mounring excess the pontiffs 
were empowered (19^ b ^-) to revise the intercalations; but they used their 
authority to leugthcn or shorten niagisiracles pleasing or di.sp 1 easitig to 
them, so that by the end of the Republic the calendar, then three months 
amiss, was a monster of chaos and chicane ty. 

In the early days time had been measured simply by the height of the 
sun in the sky. In a<S3 b.c. a sundial w-as brought from Catana, in Sicily, 
and placed in the Forum; bur as Catami was four degrees south of Rome, 
the dial was deceptive, and the priests ivere for a century unable to make 
the needed adjustments. In 158 b.c. Scipio Nasicaset up a public clepsydra, 
or water clock. The month w'^as divided into three periods by the kalends 
(first), the nones (fifth or seventh), and the ides (thirteenth or fifteenth); 
and the days were clumsily named by their distance before these dividing 
lines; so March 12 was “the third day before the ides of March." A. louse 
economic xveek was marked out by the mindinaej or every ninth day, when 
the vLHagers came to market in the towns. The year began with the com¬ 
ing of spring, and the first month, Maitius, bore the name of the god of 
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sowing; ntxr came ApriHs, sprouiing; Mains, month of Maia, or perhaps 
of increase; lunius, month of Juno, or possibly of thriving; then Quinctiiis, 
Spyri Hg, September, October, November, and December, named from their 
numerical .order in the year; then January for Janus, and Febmarj' for 
the februa, or magic objects by which persons might be purified. The year 
itself was called anffds, ring; as if to say that in reality there is no begin¬ 
ning and no end. 

4. Religion Ofid Character 


Did this religion help Roman morals? In some ways it was immoral: 
its stress on ritual suggested rfiat the gods rewarded not goodness but gifts 
and formulas; and Its prayers were nearly alwav'S for material goods or 
martial victor\\ Ceremonies gave drama to the life of man and the soil, 
but they mulriplied as if they, and not the devodon of the part to the 
whole, were the proper essence of religion. The gods were, with some 
exceptions, awesome spirits without moral aspect or nobility. 

Nevertheless, the old religion made for morality, for order and strength 
in the individual, the family, and the state. Before the child could leam 
to doubt, faith molded its character into discipline, duty, and decency. 
Religion gave divine sanctions and support to the family: it instilled in 
parents and children a mutual respect and piety never surpassed, it gave 
sacramental significance and dignity to birth and death, encouraged fidelity 
to the marriage vow', and promoted fertility by making parentage indispen¬ 
sable to the peace of the dead soul. By ceremonies sedulously perfonued 
before each campaign and battle it raised the soldier’s morale, and led him 
to believe chat supernatural powers were fighting on his side. It strengthened 
law by gi^^ng it celestial origins and rehgious form, by making crime a 
disturbance of the order and peace of Heaven, and by placing the author¬ 
ity of Jove behind every oath. It invested every pfiare of public life with 
religions solemnity, prefaced every act of government with ritual and 
prayer, and fused the state into such intimate union witK the gods that 
piety and patriotism became one, and love of country rose to a passion 
stronger than in any other society' known to history. Religion shared with 
the family the honor and tesponsibilicy of f orming that iron character which 
was the secret of Rome’s mastery of the world. 


m. MOR.Al,S 

MTiat kind of morality emerged from this life in the family and among 
the gods? Ronian liteiature, from Ennius to Juvenal, idealized these earlier 
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generations and mourned die passing of ancient simplicity and vimie. These 
pages too will suggest a contrast between the stoic Rome of Fabius and 
the epicurean Rome of Nero. Hut the contrast must not be e.'ca^crated 
by a biased selection of the evidence. There were epicureans in Fabius' days 
and stoics in Nero’s. 

From beginning to end of Roman history the sexual morality of the 
common man remained essentially the same; coarse and free, but not in¬ 
compatible with a successful family life. In all free classes virginity was 
demanded of young women, and powerful tales were told to exalt if; for 
the Roman had a strong sense of property and wanted a wife of such steady 
habits as w^ould reasonably ensure him against leaving his goods to his 
rival's breed. But In Rome, as in Greece, premarital unchasdty in men 
was not censured if it prcsen-cd a decent respect for the hypocrisies of 
mankind. From the elder Cato to Cicero ■“ we find express justifications 
of it. What increases with civilization is not so much immorality of intent 
as opportunity of expression. In early Rome prostitutes were not numerous. 
They were forbidden to wear the macron's robe that marked the reputable 
wife, and w'ere confined to the dark comers of Rome and Roman society. 
There were as yet no educated courtesans like the hetairai of Athens, nor 
such delicate drabs as posed for Ovid's verse. 

Men married early—usually by twenty; not through romantic love but 
for the sound purposes of having a helpmate, useful children, and a healthy 
sexual life. In the words of the Roman wadding ceremony, marriage w'as 
Uberuvi quaerendoruju causs—for the sake of getting children; on the farm, 
children, like wives, were economic assets, nor biological toys. Marriages 
were often arranged by the parents and engagements were sometimes made 
for couples in their infancy. In every case the consent of both fathers was 
rci^uired. Betrothal was formal and constituted a legal bond. The relatives 
gadiercd in a feast to witness the contract; a niptila, or straw, was broken 
betw een the parties as a sign of their agreement; the stipulations—especially 
those concerning the dowry—were put in writing; and the man placed an 
iron ring upon the fourth finger of the girl's left hand, because it was 
believed that a nerve tan thence to the heart.^ The minimum age for 
legal marriage w'as t^velve for the girl, fourteen for the man. Early Roman 
law made marriage compubory;®^ hut this law must have become a dead 
letter by 41 j B.C., tvlien Camillus as censor imposed a tax on bachelors. 

Marriage w'as either cwn ntatm or shie tnami—with or without the hand¬ 
ing over of the bride and her possessions to the authority of the husband 
or the farher-indaw. Alarriage siiie 7 }nniu dispensed with religious cere¬ 
mony and required only die consent of the bride and groom. Marriage 
cum wajiu was by ums-a. year's cohabitation; or by coewjpr/o—purchase; 
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or by confinreotia (literailys eating a edee together), which, retjiiired re¬ 
ligious ceremony and wa5 confined to patricians. jMarriage by actual pur¬ 
chase disappeared at an early date, or was reversed; the bridc^s dowry often 
in effect bought the man. This dowry was usnally at the husband's dis¬ 
posal, but its equivalent had to be rernmed to the ivife in divorce or on 
the death of the male. Weddings were rich in folk ceremony and song. 
The two families feasted in the home of the bride; then they marched in col¬ 
orful and frolicsome procession to the home of the groom's father, to an 
accompaniment of flutes, hymeneal chants, and Rabelaisian raillery. At the 
garknded door the bridegroom asked the girl, “Wlio ait thou?” and she 
answered with a simple fommla of devotion, equality, and unity: “Wliere 
thou art Cains, there am 1 Caia.'* He lifted her over the threshold, pre¬ 
sented her with the keys of the house, and put his neck with hers under 
a yoke to signify their common bond; hence marriage was called ^mmgium 
—a yoking together* In token of her joining the new family the bride then 
took part with the others in worshiping the household gods. 

Divorce was difficult and rare in marriages by confarrcirtioi marriages 
mm vmm could be dissolved only by the husband; in marrtage sine 
divorce was open to either parn'- at will, without asking consent of the 
state. The first recorded divorce in Roman history is dated z 6 E B.c.; a sus^ 
picious tradition claimed that no divorce had previously occunned since the 
foundation of the cityr® CLm custom required a husband to divorce an 
unfaithful or childless wife, “'If you find your wife in the act of adultery,” 
said old Cato, **the law permits you to lull her without trial, if by chance 
she surprises you in the same condition she must not touch you even wth 
the tips of her fingers; the law forbids her.” ^ Despite these distinctions 
there were apparently many happy marriages. The tombstones abound in 
post-mortem aifecdom One honored touchingly a lady who had served 
two husbands well: 

Thou wert beautiful beyond measure, Statiha, and mie to thy 
husbandsl * . ^ He who came first, had he been able to withstand 
the fates, would have set up this stone to thee; while I, alas, who 
have been blessed by thy pure heart these sixteen years, now have 
lost thee.^ 

The young women of early Rome were probably not quite so pretty 
as ilie kter ladies whom the experienced CaniUus would credit with Imezmt 
latiisculum manusqtt^ mollii^dlas ^'little sides as smooth as wool, and soft 
little hands.” Presumably in those rural days toil and care soon overlaid 
this adolescent lovelmtss. Feminine features were classically regular, nose 
small and dim, hair and eyes usually dark. Blondes wxre at a premium, as 
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were ihe German djres thar n^adc them. As for the Roman male, he was 
impressive rather than handsome. A stem education and years of military 
life, hardened his face, as later indulgence would soften it into flabbiness. 
Qeopatra must have loved Antony for something else than his wine-puffed 
chee!''s, and Caesar for some other charm than his eagle’s head and nose. 
The Roman nose was like the Roman characier-^arp and devious. Beards 
and long hair were customary tiU about 300 B.c., when barbers began to 
ply their trade in Rome. Dress was essentially Hke the Greek. Boys, girbi, 
magistrates, and the higher priests wore the to^a prsetexta, or purple-fringed 
robe; on attaining his sixteenth birthday the youth changed to rhe toga 
iyirr/rr—the white robe of manhood—as a symbol of his right to vote in the 
assemblies and his duty to serve in the army. "Women ’u'ore. indoors, a 
dress bound with a girdle under the breasts, and reaching to the 

feet; outdoors they covered this with a paUa^ or cloak. Indoors, men wore 
asunplc tufiica^ or shirr; outdoors they added a toga, and sometimes a rln^alr 
TTie toga {tegere^ to cover) was a woolen garment in one piece, twice 
the width and thrice in length the height of the ivearer. It was wrapped 
aroond the body, and the surplus was thrown back over the left shoulder, 
brought forw'ard under the right ami, and again thrown over the left shoul¬ 
der. 1 he folds at the breast served as pockets; the right arm remained free. 

The Roman male cultivated a severe digniry {grTvitas) as an uncom¬ 
fortable necessity in an aristocracy that ruled a people, then a peninsula, 
then an empire. Sentiment and tenderness belonged to jirivate hfe; in public 
a man of the upper classes had to be as stem as his statue, and hide behind 
a mask of austere calm the excitability and humor that cry out not only in 
the comedies of Plautus but in the speeches of Qcero. Even in private life 
the Roman of this' age was expected to live Spaitanly. Luxurv of dress or 
table was reproved by the censor; even negligent tillage could bring some 
Qto down upon the farmer’s head. In llte First Punic War rhe Carthagin¬ 
ian ambassadors, returning from Rome, amused the rich merchants by tell¬ 
ing how the identical set of silver pJate had appeared in every house to 
which they had been invited; one set, secretly passed about, had sufficed 
the whole patriciate. In that age the Senate sat on hard wooden benches 
in a cimSy or hall, never heated even in winter. 

Nevertheless, betw-^een the First and Second Punic ’W'ars. wealth and 
lu.tury made a gtwd beginning. Hannibal gathered ^ peck of gold rings 
from the fingers of Romans slain at Cannac;*^ and sumpmary^ Ian's repeat¬ 
edly—therefore vainly “forbade ornate jewelry, fancy dress, and costly 
meals. In the third century b.c. the menu of the average Roman was sdll 
simple: breakfast {ientacttkim) of bread with honey or olives or cheese; 
luncheon {prandhim) and dinner {ceva) of grainy vegetables, and fruit; 
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only die rich ate fish or meat.** Wine, usually diluted, graced nearly every 
table; to drink undiluted wine was considered intemperance. Festivals and 
banquets were a neccssaiy relaxation in this stoic age; those who could not 
unbend to diem became too tense, and showed their nervous fatigue in the 
portrait statues they left to posterity. 

Charity found little scope in this frugal life. Hospitality survived as a 
mutual convenience at a time when inns were poor and far between; but 
the sympathetic Polybius reports that “in Rome no one ever gives away 
anvThing to anyone if he can help it” “^-doubtless an exaggeration. The 
young were hind to the old, bur in general the graces and courtesies of life 
came to Rome only with the dying Republic. \Var and conquest molded 
morals and manners and left men often coarse and usually hard, prepared 
to kill without compunction and be hilled without complaint, \¥ar cap¬ 
tives w^ere sold into slavery by the thousands, unless they W'ere kings or 
generals; these were usually slaughtered at the victor's triumph or allowed 
to staiT'e leisurely to death. In the business w'Orld these qualities took on 
a fairer aspect. The Romans loved money, but Polybius (about i6o B.c.) 
describes them as industrious and honorable men; a Greek, said the Greek, 
could not be prevented from embezzling, no matter how many clerks were 
set to watch him, while the Romans spent great sums of public money w ith 
only rare cases of ascertained dishonesty,**^ We note, however, that a law 
to check malpractice at elections was passed in 4jz B,c. Roman lustoiians 
report that political integrity was at its height in the first three centuries 
of the Republic; but they arouse suspicion by their high praise of Valerius 
Corvus, who, after occupying twenty-one magistracies, returned to his 
fields as poor as he had come; of Curius Dentatus, who kept no pan: of 
the spoils he had taken from the enemy; and of Fabius Pictor and his 
associates, who handed over to the state the rich presents they had received 
on an embassy to Eg>'pt‘ Friends lent one another substantia] amounts 
without interest. The Roimn government was guilty of frequent treach- 
cty in dealing with other stares, and perhaps in foreign relations the Empire 
was more honorable than the Republic, But the Senate refused to connive 
at the poisoning of Pj'^rrlius, and warned him of the plot. WTieo, after Cannae, 
Hannibal sent ten prisoners to Rome to negotiate for the ransom of Sooo 
othcra, and drew' from them a promise to return, all but one kept their wmrd; 
the Senate apprehended the tenth, put him m irons, and turned him over 
to Hannibal, whose joy at his victory, says Polybius, “\y^ nor so great as 
his dejection w'hca he saw how steadfast and high-spirited the Romans 
were. ^ 

In siimiiiary^ the typical educated Roman of this age was onderiy^ con- 
servadve^ loyal, sober^ reverent, tenacious; severe^ practical. He enjoyed 
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discipline, and would have no nonsense about liberty. He obeyed as a train¬ 
ing for conunand. He took it for granted that the goverufrient had a right 
to inquire into his morals as well as his income^ and to value him purely 
according to liis sendees to the state. He distrusted indmduabty and genius^ 
He had none of the charm^ vivacity, and unstable fluency of the Attic 
Greek. He admired character and win as the Greek admired freedom and 
intellect; and organization was his forte. He lacked imagination, even to 
make a mytltolog)" of his own. He could with some effort love beauty, but 
he could seldom create it. He had no use for pure science, and was sns- 
picious of philosophy as a devilish dissolvent of ancient beliefs and ways. 
He could not, for the life of him, tmderstand Phto, or Archimedes^ or 
Christ. He could only rule the w^orii 


rV. LETTERS 

The Roman was formed not only by the family, the xeligion, and the 
moral code, bur, in less degree, by the school, the language, and rhe litera- 
turep Plutarch dates the first Roman school about 150 hut Livy, per¬ 

haps romancing, describes Virginia, the desired of the Decemvir, as “going 
to a grammar school in the Forum” as early as 450.™ The demand for 
w-ritten laws, and the publication of the Twelve Tables, ^ggest ±at by 
that date a majoritj'^ of the citizens could read. 

The teacher was usually a slave or frcednaari, employed by several fam¬ 
ilies to instruct their children, or serring up his ow^n private school and 
taking any pupil that came. He taught reading, writing, grammar, arith¬ 
metic, histoiy, and obedience; moral education wtis fundamental and un¬ 
ceasing; disciple and discipline wxrc almost the same word. jMemory and 
character alike w^re trained by tnemoriztng the Twelve Tables of the law, 
Heine remarked that “the Romans w'ould not have had much time left 
for conquering the world if they had first had to learn Ladn”;'*® but they 
too had to conjugate irregular Latin verbs, and soon would be put to Greekp 
The boy farniliarized himself, through poetry and prose, with the exploits 
of his countiy" and its heroes, and received many a patriotic lesson conveyed 
through edifying episodes that had never occurred. No attentjon was given 
to athletics; the Romans thought it better to train and harden the body 
by useful work in the field or the camp rather than through contests in 
the palaestra or gymnasintiL 

TTie language, like the people, was practical and economical, martially 
sharp and brief; its sentences and clauses marched In disciplined subordina- 
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doti to a deteimincd goal. A thousand similarities allied it, within the Indo- 
European family, with Sanskrit and Greek and the Celtic tongues of an¬ 
cient Gaul, Wales, and TrelamL Larin was poorer than Greek in imagery, 
flexibility, and ready formation of compounds; Lucretius and Cicero com¬ 
plained of its limited vocabulary, its kck of subtle shadings. Nevertheless;, 
it had 3 sonorous splendor 3 iicl mascuLEne strength that nisde it IdeoJ for 
oratory, and a compactness and logical sentence form that made it an apt 
vehicle for Roman law. The Latin alphabet came from Euboean Chaicis 
via Cumae and Etruria.In the oldest Latin inscription kno^m to us^ 
ascribed to the sixth century b.c., all the letters arc Greek m form. C was 
sounded like our K, f lilve V like U or FF, the vowels as In kalian. 
Caesar's contemporaries knew him as Yooleoos Keyssar^ and Cicero was 
Keekera^ 


Tlie Rmnan$ wrote in ink \rith a slir metal reed (catmTiiSf at first upon 

leaves (foSia)^ w^hence our words folio and kaf (two pages); then upon Strips 
of inner bark often upon wliite (album) tablets of w'ased ’wood; kter 

uptm leather, linen papen and parchment. As the -writcen forms of Latin resisted 
change more than the spoken ’words; the language of literature diverged more 
and more from the speech of the people^ as m modem America or France. The 
melodious Romance languages—Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Ru¬ 
manian—evolved from [lie crude popular Latin brought to the provinces, not 
by poets and grammarians; but by soldiers, merchants, and adventurers. So the 
words for horse in the Romance languages— oavalto^ chev^l^ irji’-^tv^ere 
taken from the spoken Latin cabffllus^ not from the written equus. In popular 
Larin ilk (he) v’a$ one syllable, like French and Italian if; and final -r and 
were, as in those languages^ dropped or nor pronounced* The best came from 
a corruption of die ’ivorst: cotniptii) pesstfm optima. 

What literarure did die young Roman read in those first three centuries of 
the Republic? There were religious hymns and chants, such as the song of the 
Arval Brethren, and there were popiitar lays of Rome's historic or legendary 
past. There were official—usually priestly—records of elections, magis-tracies, 
events, portents, and holidays.* On the basis of these archives Q, Fabius Pictor 
compiled (20Z b.c) a respectable History of but in Greek; Latin was 

nut yet thought fit for literaiy prose and was not used by historians until Cato. 
There were farragoes of prose called rj/ifrjc—medlc}^ of meny nonsense and 
erotic banter—out of Tivhich Lucilius w^ould forge a new form for Horace and 
jm^enaL There wm boisterously obscene burlesque or mimes, usually acted 
by players from Eiruria; some of thesic performers, coming from the town of 
Istria, were named istriojtes, and gave the word bistrlo (actor) to Latin, and its 


• Fofil rwjm/jTtfj, iihi armsJes fdsti ctxteTjdares. 
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derivadves to modem tongues. There were also, on holidays or market days, 
crude, half-imprompni farces that gave their stock characters to thousands of 
Italian comedies, ancient and modem: the rich and stupid father, the extrava¬ 
gant love-entangled youth, the maligned virgin, the clever intriguing servant, 
the glutton alw'ays maneuvering for a meal, the rollicking, tumbling clott'n. Al¬ 
ready the last flaunted the gaily colored patches, the long cstpansivc trousers, 
the iarge-sleet'ed doublet, and the shorn head, srill familiar to our youth. An 
exact likeness of Punchinello, or Punch, has been found on die frescoes of 
Pompeii.** 


Literature came formally to Rome about 171 b.c. in die person of a Greek 
slave. In that year I'arcncum fell^ many of its Greek cirizeiiB were slaugh¬ 
tered, but Livius Androniciis had the luck to be merely enslaved. Brought 
to Rome, he taught Latin and Greek to his master’s children and some others, 
and translated the Odyssey for them into Larin “Saturnian” verse—lines of 
loose and irregular rhythm, scanned by accent rather than c[ua^tit)^ Freed 
for his ser\dces, he was commissioned by the aediles to produce a tragedy 
and a comedy for the ludi, or games, of 140 B.c. He composed them on 
Greek models, directed them, acted the main parts, and sang them to the 
accompaniment of a flute rill his voice gave out; then he had another sing 
the lines while he acted them—a method follow'ed in many later plays at 
Rome, and Influential in generating the pantomime. The government was 
so well pleased by this introduction of the literary drama that in honor of 
Andronicus it gave poets the right to incorporate, and allowed them to 
hold their meetings in the Temple of Minerva on the Avenrinc. Henceforth 
it became the fashion to present such ludi scenicij or scenic plays;, at the 
public festivals.** 

Five years after this historic premiere a plebeian ex-soldier from Cam¬ 
pania, Cnaeus Naevius, sliocked the conservatives by producing a comedy 
in which he satirized with Aiistophanic freedom the polidcd abuses that 
were flourishing in the capital. The old familids complained, and Naevius 
was jailed. He apologized and wa-s freed, wTOte another satire as sharp a 
the first, and was banished from Rome. In exile and old age he composed, 
with undiscourageablc patriotism, an epic poem on the First Punic War, 
in which he had fought; it began with the founding of Rome by Trojan 
refugees, and provided Virgil with a theme and several scenes. His con- 
demnarion was a double misfortune; the vitality and originality of Roman 
comedy suffered from a censorship that made libel a capital crime, and 
Roman politics lost the purge of a public critique, Naevius wrote also a 
poetic drama based on Roman history; this experiment too ended with 
him. and thereafter Roman tragedy circled vainly in the cropped pastures 
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of Greek myth. Only 2 few fragmenrs survive to reveal Naevins" qnaiicy. 
One describes a coquettish girls 

As if playing ball in a ring she skips froin one to another, and is 
all things to all men ^^ith her words and winks, her caresses and em¬ 
braces; now a squeciE of the hand or a ptt^iurt of the foot; her ring 
to look at* her lips to blow an inviung kissj here a song, there the lan^ 
giiagc of signs.^* 

It is pleasant to see that women were then as charming as now, that not 
all Romans were Gtros^ and that tinder the shadow of the Porch even virtue 
might take a holiday. 


Beyond the essentials of arithmetic^ and enough geometry to plot a 
farm or plan a temple^ lienee played as yet no parr in the education or 
culuire of the Roman citizen. Th^ boy counted on his fingers (digi^a), 
and the figures he used were imitatiorLS of an extended digit (I), a hand 
(V) , or two hands joined at their apexes (X); and he was content to form 
the other numerals by repeating these sj'mbols (IL III), and prefixing (IV, 
IX) or suffi.^ng {VI, Xll) digits to V or X to lessen or increase them. 
Out of this manual arithmetic came the decimal system, constructed on 
parts and multiples of ren—i.e.,.the ten fingers. ITie Romans used geometry 
well in building and engineering, but added not one theorem to that rounded 
achievement of the Greek mind. We hear nothing of Roman astronomy 
in this period except in its blundering calendar and its prosperous sister 
or m other—astfTdogy\ 

Medicine, till the third centurv^ was largely a matter of family herbs, 
magic, and prayer; the gods alone could heal; and to make cure certain 
a special god was invoked for each disease as one now invokes a spe¬ 
cialist. Against the mosquicoes of the Roman campagna appeal made 
to the goddesses Febris and Mephitis, as, until our century, the Romans 
petldoned La Madojrna della Febbre^ Onr Lady of the Fever.^® Healing 
shrines and sacred tvaters were as common as today* The temple of 
lapius a busy center of religious healing, wdicre diet and hydrotherapy, 
peaceful surroundings and a quiet routine, prayer and the soothing ritual 
of worship, the aid of practical physicians and the cheerfulness of skilled 
attendants, conspired to restore confidence and to effect apparently miracu¬ 
lous curcs.^^ Neverclielcss, there were slave doctors and quacks in Rome 
five centuries before Christ; and some of these practiced dentistry, for the 
Twelve Tables forbade the burial of gold with die dead except w^here 
gold had been used to wire teedi**® In ? 19 we hear of the first freeman 
phyrician in Rome—Archagathus the Peloponnesian, His surgical opera- 
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Cions SO delighted ebe p:jtrickns that the Senate voted him an official resi¬ 
dence and the freedom of the city; later his “mania for cutting and buming^^ 
won him the name of CiniifcsT butcher.^® From that time onward Greek 
phjTicians flocked to Rome, and made the practice of medicine there a 
Greek monopoly. 


\\ THE GRO^VTH OF THE SOIL 

The Roman of those centuries had litde need of medicine, for his active 
life in farming or soldiering kept him healthy and strong, lie took to the 
knd as the Greek to the sea; he based his life on the soil, built his towns 
as meering pbecs for farmers and their products, organized his armies and 
his state on his readme^ to defend and extend his holdings, and conceived 
his gods as spirits of the Living earth and the nourishing sky. 

As far back as we can reach into Rome's past we find private property.'^ 
Part of the land, however^ was nger publiciis—'p^Mic acreage usually acquired 
by conquest and owned by die state. The peasant family of the early Republic 
ositied two or three acres, tilled them with all hands and occasionally a sUvt^ 
and lived ab.Hi:cmiously on the product They slept on smw,°^ rose early, ^pped 
to the waist,^^ and plowed and harrowed behind leisurely oxen whose droppings 
senxd as ferdlizer, and dieir flesh as a religious offering and a festival food. 
Hun^an offal was also used to enrich the soih but chemical fertilizers were rare 
in Italy before the Empire- Manuals of scientific agriculture w cre imported from 
Carthage and Greece. Crops were rotated between grains and legumes, and 
lands were turned periodically to pasturage to preveat their exhaustion. Veg¬ 
etables and fruits were growTi in abundance, and formed, next to grains^ the 
chief articles of food. Garlic was already a favorite scascining. Some aristocratic 
families derived thdr names in part from the vegetables traditionally favored 
in their plantings; Lentuli, CaepinneSr Fabii, from lentils, onions, beans. Culture 
of the fig^ olive^ and grape gradually encroached upon cereal and vegetable 
crop. Olive oil took the place of butrer in the diet and of soap in the badi; 
it ser^^ed as fuel in torches and lamp and was the chief ingredient in die unguents 
made necessary for hair and skin by the dry winds and fiery sun of the Medi^ 
tcfxanean summer. Sheep were the favorite herd, for the Italians preferred cloth¬ 
ing of w ool. Swine and poultry were rabed in the farmyard, and almost every 
family nursed a garden of fiowerx.*^ 

War transformed this picture of rural toil. Many of the farmers who 
changed plowshares for sw ords wxrc overcome by the enemy or the town 
and never returned to their fields; many others found their holdings so 
damaged by armies or neglect that they had not the courage to begin anew; 
others were broken by accunuilated debt. Such men sold their lands at 
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depression prices to aristocrats or agriculmra] capitalists who merged the 
little homesteads into iatif tmdia (iitcraUy, broad famis)^ turned these vast 
areas from cereaJs to flocks and herds, orchards and vines, and manned them 
with war-captured slaves under an overseer who w^as often himself a siave^ 
The owners rode b now and then to look at their property; they no longer 
put their hands to the work, but lived as absentee landlords in their sub¬ 
urban villas or in Rome. This process^ already under way m the fourth 
century b.c., had by the end of die third produced a debt-ridden tenant 
class in the countryside^ and m the capital a propcrtyless, rootless prolerariat 
\t'hose sullen discontent would destroy the Republic that peasant toil had 
made. 


VI. ENTDTJSTRY 

The soil was poor in mbcrals—a fact that would write much economic and 
political history in Itaiy^ There was no gold and little silver; there was a fair 
supply of irun, some copper, lead, tin. and zinc, but too scarce to support an 
bdustriLil developmenti The state o^^ried all mmes in the empire, bur leased 
diem to private operators, \i^ho worked them profitably by using up the lives 
of thousands of slaves. iMecallurgy and technology made few advances. Bronze 
was sriil employed more frequently than iron, and only the best and latest mines 
\^ ere equipped with the winches, windlasses, and chain buckets that Archimedes 
and others had set up m Sicily and Egj’pt. The chief fuel was wood; trees were 
cut also for houses and ships and furniture; inde by mile, decade by decade, die 
forest retreated up the moantainside to meet the timber hue. The most pros¬ 
perous industiy' w^as the manufacture of weapons and tools in Campania. There 
was no factor^!' system, except for armament and pottciy. Potters made not only 
dishes but bricks and tilts, conduits and pipes; at Arrerium and elsewhere the 
potters were copying Greek models and leambg to make artistic wares. As 
early as the sixth century the textile industry, in the design^ preparation, and 
dyebg of linen and wook liad grown beyond the domestic stage despite the 
busy spinnbg of daughters, wives, and slaves; free and unfree weavers were 
brought together b small factories^ which produced not only for the local mar¬ 
ket but also for export trade. 

Industrial production for nonlocal consumption was arrested by difficulties 
of transport. Roads were poor, bridges unsafe, oxcarts slow^ inns rare, robbers 
pknrifuL Hence traffic moved by choice along canals and rivers, while coastal 
towns imported by sea rather than from their hinterland. By loi, however^ 
tlie Romans had built three of their great “consular roads^*'—so called because 
usually named after the consuls or censors v^ ho began them. Soon these high¬ 
ways would far surpass in durability and extent the Persian and Carthaginian 
Tuads that had sensed them as models. The oldest of them was the via Latina 
which, about 370 s.c.^ brought Romans out to the AJban hills. In jri Apptus 
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Claudius the Blinds with the khor of thousands of started the via 

Appijj or Appian Way^ bemeeti Rome and Capua; later it reached nut to 
Beneventuiru Venusia^ Brundisium, and Tarentimi; its 333 English miles bound 
the tft'o coasts, eased trade with Greece and the East, aud collaborated u idi 
the other roads to make Italy one natiotL In 141 the censor Aurelius Cotta 
began tlie Aurelian Way from Rome through Pisa and Genoa to Antibes. Quus 
Fkminius in 210 opened the Fkiiuman Way to Arimintnn; and about die same 
rime the Valerian Way connected Tibur with Corfinimn. Slowly tlie majestic 
netw^ork grew: the Aeniilian W^ay climbed north from Arimlnum through 
Bononia and Mutina to Placentia (1*^7); ihe Postumian Way linked Genoa with 
Verona {14S); and the via PopiUa led from Ariminum through Ravenna to Padua 
(131)* In the following century roads would dart out from Italy to York, 
V'ienna, Thessalouicat and Damascus, and would line the north African coast* 
They defended, unified, and vitalized the Empire by quickening the movement 
of troops, intelligence, customs, and ideas; they became great channels of com- 
nwree^ and played no minor role in the peopling and enrichment of Italy and 
Europe. 

Despite these highways, trade never flourished in Italy as m the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean* The upper classes looked with contempt upon buying cheap and 
selling dear, and left trade to Greek and Oriental fttedmen; W'hilc the coiintty- 
ride coniented itself with occasional fairs, and “ninth-day'' markets in the cow™. 
Foreign commerce was similarly rnodemte. Sea transport was risky; ships were 
small, made only sk miles an hour sailing or row ing^ huj^d the coast, and 
for the most part kept rimidlv to port from November to March. Carthage 
controlled the western Mediterranean^ the Hellenistic monarchies contrcjlkd 
the east, and pinjtes periodically swqat out of their lairs upon merchants tek- 
rivelv more honest chan themselves. The Tiber wras perpetually silting its month 
and blocking Rome’s port at Qsda; two hundred vessels foundered there in one 
gale; besides, the current tvas so strong that die voyage upstream to Rome 
hardly repaid the labor and the cost. About 200 b.g, vessels began to put in at 
Pureoli, 150 miles south of Rome, and ship their goods overland to the capital. 

To fac^mte this csteirtal and internal trade it Ijccanic necessary' tn establish 
a state-guaranteed system of coLnage^ measures, and w^eiglits.* Till the fourth 
century b,c. cattle w^ere stiU accepted as a medium of exchange, since they were 
univer^y valuable and easily moved. As trade grew, rude chunks of copper 
(ifcr) were used as money (co- 330 b.c.); estfmaie was originaUy aes timare^ to 
value copper. The unit of value wias the as (one)—i.e., caie pound of copper 
by weight; c^-pend meant weighed out. When, about 338 b*c.+ a copper coinage 
was issued by the state, it often bore the image of an ox, a sheep, or a hog, and 
was accordingly called pe^wniii (p^aus, cattle). In the First Punic War, says 
Pliny, “the Republic^ not having means to meet its needs, reduced tlie as to 


• Some Roiran iTEeaniixs; a madius was ^pproxlmaieh' peck^ a fuot was 1 t 5/8 Englidt 
mche; ; Ruumu feet made a pace (paiJTir); roao paces made a mUe ^7i^7iir passnum) a! t6iQ 
EnglUh yuds; a wjfcnm was ahevt s/j of an acre. Twelve owetccs made m pK»iind. 
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rw'ci rtunccs of copper^ this contrivance a saving of five sixths was effected, 
and ihe public d^t was liquidated/'®" By loi the as had fallen to an ounces 
and in H7 b.<l it was reduced to half an ounce to help finaiicc the Social War* 
In 2(Sp rwo silver coins were minted: the denarius, equal to ten and cor¬ 
responding to the Athenian drachma in d^c lacteris depreciated Flellenistic'forfn; 
and the sestertius, representing two and a half asscs, or a quarter of a denarius. 
In 217 appeared the first Koman gold coins—the aurci—wdth values of twenty, 
forty, and skty sesterces* In metallic equivalence the as would equal c^vo, the 
sesterce five, the denarius twenty^ cents in the currency of the United States; 
hut as precious meeds were much less plentiful than now% and therefore had 
a purchasing power several times greater than to day,we shall, ignoring price 
fluctuations before Nero, roughiy equate the as, sesterce, denarius, and talent 
(60™ denarii) of the Roman Republic with six, fifteen, and sixty" cents, and 
{3600 respecrivelyt in terms of United States currency in 


The jssnance of this guaranteed currency promoted the profe^on and 
operarioQs of finance. The older Romans used temples as their banks^ as 
we use banks as our temples; and the state continued to the end to use its 
strongly built shrines as repositories for public funds, perhaps on the theory 
that religious scruples would help discourage robbery* Money lending \vas 
an old business, for the Tw^elve Tables had forbidden interest above eight 
and one third per cent per annum.®® The legal rate w^as lowered to five 
per cent in 347, and to zero in 341, but thk Aristotelian prohibition was 
so easily evaded that the actual miniiuum rate averaged twelve per cent. 
Usur>^ (above twTlvc t>er cent) xvas widespread, and debtors had periodi¬ 
cally to be rescued from their accumulating obligations by bankruptcy or 
legislation. In 352 b.c, the government used a very modem method of 
relief: it took over such mortgages as offered a fair chance of repayment* 
and persuaded mortgagees to accept a lower interest rate on the others.^ 
One of the streets adjoining the Forum became a banker's row^ crowded 
w'itli the shops of the moneylenders (argemarii) and money-changers 
{tmpezjtje). Money could be borrowed on land, crops, securities, or gen''- 
emiiienr contracts, and for financing commercial enterprises or voyages. 
Co“Operative lending took the place of industrird insurance; instead of one 
banker completely underwriting a venoirct several joined in providing the 
funds. Joint-stock companies existed chiefly for the performance of govern¬ 
ment contracts let out on bids by the censor; they raised tJieir capital by 
selling their stocks or bonds to the public in the form of partem or partictilne 

* In nmrthcrn Italy, about 150 bj[X, 3 bushel of wheat half a denarius (thirty cenEsj^ 
bed aiid board at an am cost hal f an as ^ three cents) 3 davi ^ m Detos, in riic second century 
a house of mcdiufn type rented fpr four dciurii (^3^) 3 Efiontiii In Rome, jo^ a cup 

and saucer half aa as (thiBe cciirs).^^ 
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— llttJe pans, shores These cdinpanies of "‘piibiicaiis’*-'i,c., men engaged 
On public or state undetra kings—played an active role in supplying and 
transporting materials for the army and navy in the Second Ptinic War- 
not without the usual attempts to cheat the government*® Businessnien 
directed the larger of these enterprises, freedmen the smaller. Non- 
goyemmental business was carried on by wegotiatores, wlio usually provided 
their own funds. 

Industry was in the hands of independent craftsmen, working in their 
separate shops, Most such men were freemen, bur an increasing proportion 
were freedmen or slaves. Labor was highly differentiated, and produced for 
the market rather than for tlie individual customer. Competition by slaves 
depressed the wages of free workers, and reduced the proletariat to a bitter 
life in slums. Strikes among these men were impracticable and rare,*® bur 
slave uprisings were frequent; tlie “First Servile Wari’ (139 b.c.) \ v ^ not 
the first, UTien public discontent became acute, some cause could be found 
for a war that would provide universal employment, spread depreciated 
money, and turn the wrath of the people against a foreign foe whtise lands 
would feed the Roman people victorious, or receive them defeated and 
dead." The free workers had unions or guilds (^uj/fegjd), but these seldom 
cont^ed themselves with wages, hours, or conditions of labor. Tradition 
credited Numa with having established or legalized them; in any case, the 
seventh century b.c. had organizations of flure players, goldsmiths, copper- 
sini^,Jullera, shoemakers, potters, dyers, and carpenters,*® The “Dionysian 
,■^^0513 —actors and musicians—were among the most widespread associa¬ 
tions in the ancient world. By the second century b.c. we find guilds of 
cooks, tanners, builders, bronzeworkers, ironworkers, ropemakers, weav¬ 
ers; but these w^re probably as old as the others. The chief aim of such 
nnions was the simple plea.sure of social intercouise; many of them were 
also mutual-benefit societies to defray the cost of funerals. 

The state regulated not only the g^ds, but mat^ aspects of Rome’s eco¬ 
nomic ^e. It supervised the operation of mines and other governmental 
concessions or contracts. It qoieted agitation among the plebs by importing 
food and distributing it at nominal prices to the poor or to all applicants. 
It levied fines upon monopoUscs, and it nationalized the salt industry to end 
a monopoly that had raised the price of salt beyond the reach of the work¬ 
ing class. Its commercial policy was Uberal: after overcoming Carthage it 
opened the western Aleditetranean to all rradcj and it protected Utica and, 
later, Delos on condition that they remain free ports, pertnitting the entry 
and exit of goods mthour fee. At various times, however, it forbade the 
export of arms, iron, wine, oil, or cereals; ir laid a customs duty, usually of 
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two and a half per cent, upon the entry of most products into Ronw, and 
af terward e^{ tended this modest tariff to other cities. Until 147 b.c. it required 
a or property tax, throughout Italy. All iu all, its revenues were 

modest; and like other civilized states it used them chiefly for w ar.®* 


vn. THE CITY 

Through taxes, spoUs, indemnities, and inflowing population Rome w'as 
now (joi B.c.) one of the major cities of the Mediterranean ensemble. The 
census of 234 listed 270,713 citizens-i.e., free adult males; the figure fell 
sharply during the great w-ar, bur rose to 158,318 in 1S9, and 322,000 in 
147. We may calcularc a population of appr02£iniately 1,100,000 souls in 
the cit>-state in 189 b.c., of whom perhaps 275,000 lived w'ithin the walls 
of Rome. Italy sout h of the Rubicon had some 5,000,000 mhabitants,®^ Immi- 
trration, the ^sorption of conquered peoples, the influx, emancipation, and 
enfranchisement of slaves, were already beginning the ethnic changes that 
bv Nero’s time would make Rome the New York of antiquity, half native 
and half everything. 

Two main cross streets dirided the city into quarters, each w'ith its adminis- 
trarivc officials and tutelary deities. Chapels svere raised at important intersec¬ 
tions, and Starnes at lesser ones, to the Isref cfffttpmleSy or gods of the crossings 
—a pretty custom still found m Italy. Most streets were plain earth; some were 
paved with small smooth stones from river beds, as in many Mediterranean 
cities today; about 174 the censor began to surface the major thoroughfares 
with lava blocks. In 312 Appius Qaudiiis the Blind built the first aqueduct, 
bringing fresh w'ater to a city that had rill then depended upon springs and 
svcils and the muddy Tiber. Piping w'ater from aqueduct-fed reservoirs, the 
aristocraev began to bathe more than once a week; and soon after Hannibal's 
defeat Rome opened its first ninnicipal baths. At an unknown date Roman or 
F-truscan engineers built the Cloaca Maximif w’hose massive stone arches were 
so wide that a wagon loaded with hay could pass under them.®* Smaller sew-ere 
were added to drain the marshes that surrounded and invaded Rome, The city’s 
refuse and rain water passed through openings in the streets into these drains 
and thence into the Tiber, whose pollution was a lasting problem of Roman life. 

The erabeUishnient of the city was almost confined to its temples. Houses 
adhered to the plain Etruscan style already described, except that the exterior 
w'as more often of brick or stucco, and (as a sign of grooving literacy) w-as 
often defaced with "scratchkigs" of strictly fugitive verse or prose. 

Temples were mostly of w^ood, with terra-cotta revetments and decoiadons, 
and followed Etruscan plans. A temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Alinerva stood 
on die Capitoline hill; anodier to Diana on the Aveoriuc; and others rose (be- 
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fore loi H-r.'J to Juno, Mats, Jonas, ^’^enus. Victory. Fortune. Hope. etc. Tn 
303 Cains Tabins added to his Icguminons clan name the cognomen of Pictnr. 
painter, by esecuting frescoes in the Temple of Health on the Capitoline. Greek 
sculptors in Rome made statues of Roman gods and heroes in terra cotta, maihle, 
or bronze. In 193 they erected on the Capitol a bronze Jupiter of such Olym¬ 
pian proportions that'it could be seen from the Alban hills twenty miles atray. 
About 196 the aediles set up a bronze she-wolf, to which later artists added the 
figures of Romulus and Remus. We do not know if this is the group described 
by Geero, or if either of these is identical with the existing Wolf of the Capitat; 
in any case, wc have in this 3 masterpiece of the highest order, dead metal alive 
in every muscle and nerve. 


through painting and statuary the aristocracy commemorated its 
victories anti recommended its lineage, the people consoled themselves with 
muric end the dance, comedies and games. The roads and homes of Italy 
resounded ssith individual or choral song; men sang at banquets, boys and 
girls chorused hxmins in religious processions, bride and groom were escorted 
with hymeneal chantsi, and every corpse was buried wHth song. The flute 
was the most popular instrument, but the lyre too had its devotees, and 
became the favorite accompaninient of lyric verse. When great holida^^ 
came, the Romans crowded to amphitheater or stadium, and pullulated 
under the sun while hirelings, captives, criminals, or slaves ran and lumped, 
or, better, fought and died. Two great amphitheaters—the Circus Maximus 
(attributed to the first Tarquin) and the Greus Flimimus (211 b.c.}— 
admitted without chaLtge all free men and women who came in time to find 
scats. The expense was met at first by the state, then by the aediles our of 
their own purse, often, in the later Republic, by candidates for the con¬ 
sulate; the cost increased generation by generation, until in effect it barred 
the poor from seeking office. 

Perhaps we should class with these spectacles the official “triumph'* of a 
returning general. Only those were eligible for it who had won a campaign 
in which 5000 of the enemy had been slain; the unfortunate commander 
who had won with less slaughter received merely an ffoarion—for him no 
ox was sacrificed, but only a sheep The procession formed outside 

the city, at whose borders the general and his troops were required to lay 
down their arms; thence it entered through 3 triumphal arch that set a 
fashion for a thousand monuments. Trumpeters led the march; after them 
came towers or floats representing the captured cities, and pictures shoeing 
the exploits of the victors; then wagons rumbled by, heavy with gold, silver, 
w'orks of art, and ocher spoils. Marcellus’ triumph was memorable for the 
stolen statuary of Syracuse (i fz); Sciplo Africanus in to/ displayed 14.000 
and, in 101,113,000 pounds of silver taken from Spain and Cartilage. Seventy 
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white oxen followed, walking philosophically to their death- then the cap¬ 
tured chiefs of the enemy; then lictors, harpers, pipere, and incense-bearers; 
then, in a damboyant chariot, the general himself, wearing a purple toga 
and a crown of gold, and bearing an ivory scepter and a laurel branch as 
emblems of victory and the insignia of Jove. In the chariot w-ith him might 
be his children; beside it rode his rekrives; behind them his secretaries and 
aid es Last came the soldiers, some carrying the prizes awarded them, every¬ 
one wearing a crowTi; some praising their leaders, others deriding them; 
for it was an inviolable tradition that on these brief occasions the speech 
of the army should be free and unpunished, to remind the proud victore of 
their fallible mortality. The general mounted the Capitol to the Temple of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, laid his loot at the feet of the gods, presented 
an animal in sacrifice, and usually ordered the captive chieftains to be slain 
as an additional thank-offering. It was a ceremony well designed to sdr mili¬ 
tary ambition and m%'ard military effort; for man’s vanii^’’ yields only to 
hunger and love. 


via, POST MORTEM 


War was the most dramatic feature of a Roman’s life, but it did not play 
so absorbing a role as in the pages of Rome’s historians. Perhaps even more 
than v.'ith us his existence centered about his family and his home. News 
reached him when it was old, so chat his passions could nor be stirred every 
day by the gathered tunnoil of the world. The great events of his career 
were not politics and war, but anxious births, festal marriages, and somber 
deaths. 

Old age was not then the abandoned desolation chat so often darkens it 
in an individualistic age. The young ne^-^cr questioned their duty to care 
for the old; the old remained to the end the first consideration and the last 
auchoric^^ and after their dccith their gravs were honored as long as a male 
descendant survived. Funerals were as ebborate as weddings. The proces¬ 
sion was led by a hired band of wailing women, whose organized hysteria 
was cramped by a law of the Tw-elve Tables^ forbidding them to tear out 
their hair. Then came the fiuce players, limited by a like Solonic law to ten; 
then some danccis, one of whom impersonated the dead. Then followxd in 
strange parade actors wearing the death masks, or waxen images, of those 
ancestors of the corpse who had held some magistracy. The deceased came 
next, in splendor rivaling a triumph, clothed in the full regalia of the highest 
office he had held, comfortable in a bier overspread with purple and gold- 
cmhroideicd coverlets, and surrounded by the w-capons and armor of the 
enemies he had slain. Behind him came the dead man’s sons, dressed and 
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veiled in black, his daughters unveiled, his relatives, ebusmen, friends, 
clients, and freednicn. In the Forum the procession stopped, and a son or 
IdnsmaQ pronounced a eulogy. Life was worth living, if only for such a 
funeral- 

in the early centuries Rome’s dead had been cremated; now, usually, they 
were buried, though some obstinate consen'ativcs prefeired combustion. In 
cither case, the remains tvere placed in a tomb that became an altar of wor¬ 
ship upon which pious descendants periodically placed some flowers and 
a little food. Here, as in Greece and the Far East, the stability of morals and 
society was secured by the worship of ancestors and by the belief that some¬ 
where their spirits surtdved and watched. If they were very great and good, 
the dead, in Hcllcnizcd Roman mythology, passed to the Ely dan Fields, 
or the Islands of the Blessed; nearly ail, however, descended into the earth, 
to the shadowy realm of Orcus and Pluto. Pluto, the Roman form of the 
Greek god Hades, was armed with a mallet to stun the dead; Orcus (onr 
Ogre) was the monster who then devoured the corpse. Because Pluto was 
the most exalted of the underground deices; and because the earth was the 
uliiniate source of wealth and often the repository of accumulated food 
and goods, he was worshiped also as the god of riches and plutocrats; and 
his wife Proserpina—the strayed daughter of Ceres—became the goddess 
of the germinating com. Sometimes the Roman Hell was conceived as a 
place of punishment;’’ in most cases it was pictured as the abode of half- 
formless shades that had been men, nor distinguished from one another by 
reward or punishmenr, but all equally suffering eternal darkness and final 
anonymity. There at last, said Lucian, one would find democracy.’® 


CHAPTER V 


The Greek Conquest 


201 •'I 46 B.C. 


I. THE COXQUEST OF GREECE 



MEN Philip V of jMacedon made an aIJiance wich Hannibal against 


T V Rome (214) he hoped rhar all Greece would unite behind him 
TO Slav the growing young giant of the west. But rumors were about that 
he was planning, if CajThagc won, to conquer all Greece with Carthage's 
aid. As a result, the Actolian League signed a pact to Kelp Rome against 
Philip, and the deter Senate, before dispatching Scipio to Africa, used 
Philip’s discouragement by persuading him to a separate peace {205). The 
victory of Zama had hardly been won when the Senate, which never for¬ 
gave an injury, began to plot reveuge upon Alacedon. Rome, the Senate 
felt, could never be secure with so strong a power at her back across a narrow 
sea. When the Senate moved for war, the Assembly demurred, and 3 tribune 
accused the patricians of seeking to divert attention from domestic ills.^ 
The opponents of war W'cre easily silenced by charges of cowardice and 
lack of patriotism; and in 200 b,c, T. Quinctius Flamlninus sailed against 
Macedon. 

He was a youth of thirty, one of that liberal Hcllerazing circle which 
was gathering about the Scipios in Rome. After some careful maneuvering 
he met Philip at Cynoscephalac and ot^erwhelmed him (197)- Then he sur¬ 
prised all the Mediterranean nations, and perhaps Rome, by restoring the 
chastened Philip to a bankrupt and weakened throne, and offering freedom 
to all Greece. The imperialists in the Senate protested; but for a moment 
the liberals predominated, and in 196 the herald of Flaimninus announced 
to a vast assemblage at the Isthmian games that Greece was to be free from 
Rome, from .Macedon, from tribute, even from garrisons. So great a cheer 
rose from the multitude, says Plutarch, that crows Hying over the stadium 
fell dead.® WTien a cynical world questioned the sincerity of the Roman 
general he answered by withdrawing his army to Italy, It was a bright page 
in the history of war. 

But one war always invites another. Tlie Aetolian League resented Rome's 
emancipation of Greek cities formerly subject to the League, and appealed 
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to Anrioclius HI, the Sdcadd king, to rcliberate liberated Greece. Inflated 
uirh sortie easy victories in the East, Andochus thought of extending his 
power over all western Asia. Pergamum, fearing him, called to Rome for 
help. The Senate sent Sdpio African us and liis brother Lucius \dth the first 
Roman army to touch Asiatic soil; the hostile forces met at Magnesia (i8g), 
and Rome’s victory inaugurated her conquest of the Hellenistic East. The 
Romans marched north, drove back into Galatia (Anatolia) the Gauls who 
had threatened Pergamum, and earned the gratitude of all Ionian Greeks. 

The Greeks of Europe were not so pleased. Roman armies had spared 
Greek soil, but they now encompassed Greece on east and west. Rome had 
freed the Greeks, but on condition that hotlr war and class war should end- 
Freedom without war was a novel and irksome life for the city-states that 
made up Hellas; the upper cl asses yearned topby power politics against neigh¬ 
boring cities, and the poor complained that Rome evcryxvhere buttressed 
the rich against the poor. In 171 Pterseus, son and successor of Philip V as 
King of iMacedon, having arranged an alliance withSeleucus IV and Rhodes, 
called upon Greece to rise with him against Rome. Three years kter Lucius 
Aemilius PauJus, son of the consul who had fallen at Cannae, defeated 
Perseus at Pydna, razed seventy Alacedonbin towns, and kd Perseus capdve 
to grace a magnificent triumph at Rome.* Rhodes was punished by the 
emancipatiou of her tributary cities in Asia, and by the establislimeut of a 
competitive port at Delos. A thousand Creek leadem, including the historian 
Polybius, were taken as hostages to Italy, where, in sixteen years of exile, 
700 of them died. 

Dnring the next decade the relations benveen Greece and Rome moved 
even nearer to open enmity. The rival cities, factions, and classes of Hellas 
appealed to t!ie Senate for support, and gave cause for interferences that 
made Greece actually subject though nominally free. The pairkins of the 
Scipios in the Senate w'cre overruled by realists who fdt that there would 
be no lasting peace or order in Greece until ic was completely under Roman 
rule. In 146 the cides of die Achaean League, while Rome was in conflict 
with Carthage and Spain, announced a war of liberation. Leaders of the 
poor seized control of the movement, freed and armed the slaves, declared 
a moratorium on debts, promised a redistribudon of land, and added revolu- 

• It was on Idnag for this campaign ihai Ritiliifi paid hb classic compliments to amaieur 
strategists: "In all public places, and in private parties, there are iticn wlio know where the 
armies should be put in Macedraiia, what strategical posiiiuns ought to be oocupied 
They not only lay down what should be done, but when anything h decided contrarv to their 
iudgmenr they atmipn the consul as though he were being impeached. . Thh'sEriouslv 
imerieres with the mccessfiil proseention of a war. . , . ftf amnne] /cels confident that h'c 
can pvc tne good advice, ler him go with me to Macednuia. . . Jf he thinks this is too .»iich 
crmible, Jee him hoc iiy lo is a pilot w hile b on Iznd'* ^ 
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tion to war. Wlicn the Romans under Mummius entered Greece they found 
a divided people and easily overcame the undisciplined Greek troops. 
Muimnius burned Corinth, slew its males, sold its women and children into 
bondage, and carried nearly all its movable wealth and art to Rome. Greece 
and Macedon were made into a Roman province under a Roman governor; 
only Athens and Sprta were aliow'cd to remain under their own laws. 
Greece disappeared from political history for two thousand years. 


n. THE TRjVNS FORMATION OF ROME 

Step by step the Roman Empire grew, not so much tli rough conscious 
design as through the compulsions of circnnistance and the ever receding 
frontiers of security. In bloody battles at Cremona (ioo) and Mutina (193) 
the legions again subdued Cisalpine Gaul and pushed the boundaries of Italy 
to the Alps. Spain, rewon from Carthage, had to be kept under control lest 
Carthage should win it again; besides, it was rich in iron, silver, and gold. 
The Senate exacted from it a heavy annual tribute in the form of bullion 
and coin, and the Roman governors reimbursed rhcittselves liberally for 
spending a year away from home; so Quintus Alinudus, after a brief pro¬ 
consulate in Spain, brought to Rome 34,800 pounds of silver and 35,000 
silver denarii. Spaniards were conscripted into the Roman army; Scipio 
Aemilianus had 40,000 of them in the force with which he rook Spanish 
Numantia. In 195 n.c. the tribes broke out in wild revolt, which Marcus 
Cato put dowTi with a hard integrity that recalled the proud virtues of a 
vanishing Roman breed. Tiberius Sempronius Giacchus (179) adjusted bis 
rule sympathetically to the character and civilization of the native popu^ 
lation, tnade friends of the tribal chieftains, and distributed land among the 
poor. But one of his successors, Lucius Luctillus (151), violated the treaties 
made by Gracchus, attacked without cause any tribe that could yield 
plunder, and slaughtered or enslaved thousands of Spaniards without bothcr- 
ing to invent a pretext. SulpicJus GaJba (150) lured 7000 natives to his 
camp by a treaty promising them land; when they arrived he had them sur¬ 
rounded and enslaved or massacred. In T54 the tribes of Lusitania (Portugal) 
began a sixteen-year war against Rome. An able leader, ^Triathus, appeared 
among them, heroic in stature, endurance, courage, and nobility; for eight 
years he defeated every army sent against him, unriJ at last the Romans 
purchased his assassination. The rebellious Celriberians of central Spain 
bore a siege of fifteen months in Kumanria, living on their dead; at last (133) 
Scipio Acmilianus starved them into surrender. In general the policy of the 
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Roman Republic in Spain was so brutal and dishonest that it cost more t han 
it paid. “Never/' said Atommsen, “had war been waged widi so much 
perfidy, cruelty, and avarioe.”^ 

The plunder from the provinces provided the funds for that orgy of 
corrupt and selfish wealth which was to consume tlie Republic in revolu'- 
tion. The indemnities paid by Carthage, Macedon, and Syria, the slaves that 
poured into Rome from every field of glory', the precious metals captured 
in the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul and S{»m, the 400,000,000 sesterces 
(Sdo,000,000) taken from Antiochns and Perseus, the 45 oy pounds of gold 
and 22o,ooo pounds of silver seized by jManlius Vulso In his Asiatic cam¬ 
paigns®—these and other tvindfalls turned the propertied classes in Rome 
in half a century (101-146 u-c.) from men of means into persons of such 
opulence as hitherto only monarchs had known. Soldiers returned from 
these gigantic raids with their pouches full of coins and spoils. As currency 
muldptied in Italy faster than building, the owners of realty in the capitd 
tripled their fortunes without stirring a muscle or a nerve. Industry lagged 
while commerce flourished; Rome did not have to produce goods; it took 
the world's money and paid with that for the world’s goods. Public works 
were expanded beyond precedent and enriched the “publicans” who lived 
on state contracts; any Roman who had a little money bought shares in 
their corporations.® Bankers proliferated and prospered; they paid interest 
on deposits, cashed checks (pruescTiptioves), met bills for their clients, lent 
and borrowed money, made or managed investments, and fattened on such 
relentless usury that cutthroat (sector) and moneylender became one word/ 
Rome was becoming not the industrial or commercial, but the financial and 
political, center of the w-hite man's world. 

Equipped with such means, the Roman patriciate and upper middle class 
passed wdth impressive speed from stoic simplicity to reckless luxury; the 
lifetime of Cato (134-149) saw the transformation almost completed. 
Houses became larger as families became smaller; furniture grew lavish in 
3 race for conspicuous expense; ^eat sums were paid for Babylonian rugs, 
for couches inlaid wirh ivory, silver, or gold; precious ston^ and metals 
shone on tables and chairs; on the bodies of women, on the harness of horses. 
As physical exertion diminished and wealth expanded, the old simple diet 
gave way to long and heavy meals of meat, game, delicacies, and condi¬ 
ments. Exoric foods were Indispensable to social position or pretense; one 
magnate paid a thousand sesterces for the oysters served at a meal; another 
imported anchovies at j6oo scst;;rc^ a cask; another paid ijoo for a jar of 
caviar.® Good chefs fetched enormous prices on the slave auction block. 
Drinking increased; goblets had to be large and preferably of gold; wine 
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was less diluted, sometimes not at all. Smnptuary laws were passed by the 
Senate limiting expeoditure on banquets and clothing, but as the senators 
ignored these regulations, no one bothered to observe them. “The citizens," 
Cato mourned, “no longer listen to good advice, for the belly has no ears.”" 
The individual became rcbelliausly conscious of himself as against the state, 
the son as against the father, the wonian as against the man. 

Usually the power of woman rises with the wealth of a society, for when 
the stomach is satisfied hunger leaves the field to love. Prostitution flou rish ed. 
Homosexualism was stimulated by contact with Greece and A^; many 
rich men paid a talent ($}(;oo).for a male fax'orite; Cato complained that a 
pretty boy cost more than a farin.‘® But women did not yield the field to 
these Greek and Syrian in^'aders. They took eagerly to all those supports of 
beauty that wealth now put within their reach. Cosmetics became a neces- 
sity, and caustic soap imported from Gaul ringed graying hair into auburn 
locks.^‘ The rich bourgeois took pride in adorning his wife and daughter 
with costly clothing or jewelry and made them the to«Ti criers of his pros¬ 
perity, Even in government the role of women grew. Cato cried out that 
“all other men rule ever vimmen; but w^e Romans, who rule all men, are 
ruled by our women.-'^ In ipt b,c. the free w'^omcn of Rome swept into 
the Forum and demanded the repeal of the Oppian Law of a r 5, w'hich had 
forbidden women to use gold ornaments, varicolored dresses, or chariots. 
Cato predicted the ruin of Rome if the law should be repealed. Livy puts 
into his mouth a speech chat every generation has heard; 

If we had, each of us, upheld the rights and authority of the hus¬ 
band in our own households, w'e should not today have this trouble 
with our women. As things are notv, our liberty of action, which has 
been annulled by female despotism at home, is‘crushed and trampled 
on here in the Forum. , . , Call to mind all the regulations respecting 
women by which our ancestors curbed their license and made them 
obedient to their husbands; and yet with all those restrictions you 
can scarcely hold them in. If now yon permit them to remove these 
restrainis , . , and to put themselves on an equality with their hus¬ 
bands, do you imagine that you will be able to hear them- From the 
moment that they become your equals they w'lU he your masters,^* 

The women laughed him dovra, and stood their ground until the law was 
repealed, ^to revenged himself as censor by multiplying by ten the taxes 
on the articles that Oppius had forbidden. Bet the tide was in flow, and 
could not be nirncd. Other laws disadvantageous to women were repealed 
or modified or ignored ^Vomen won the free administration of their 
dowries, divorced their husbands or occasionally poisoned them, and 
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doubted the wisdom of bejirin^ children in an age of urbi^n congestion and 
imperialistic wars^ 

Already by r6o Cato and Polybius bad noted a decline of population and 
the inabilitv of the state to raise such armies as had risen to meet tlannibai^ 
The new generation, having inherited world mastery, had no time or inclina¬ 
tion to defend it;; that readiness for 'tvar which had characterized the Roman 
landowner disappeared now chat ownership svas being concentrated in a 
few families and a proletariat without stake in the country filled the slums 
of Rome, !\'!en became brave by prosy; they crow'ded the amphitheater to 
see bloody games, and hired gladiators to fight before them at their ban¬ 
quets. Finishing schools were opened for both sexes, where young men and 
women learned to sing, play the lyre, aod move gracefully.*'* In the upper 
classes tnanners became more refined as morals were relaxed. In the lower 
classes manners continued to be coarse and vigorous, amusen^encs often 
violent, language freely obscene; we get the odor of this lusty profarmm 
imlgui in Plautus, and understand why it wearied of Terence. When a hand 
of fiute players attempted a musical concert at a triumph in 167, the audience 
forced the musicians to change their performance into 3 boxing match,** 

In the widening middle classes ccmmercialism ruled unhindered. Their 
wealth was based no longer on realty but on mercantile investtnenT or ntan- 
agement. The old morality and a few Catos could nor keep this new regime 
of mobile capital from setting the tone of Roman life. Everyone longed for 
money, every one judged or was judged in terms of money. Contractors 
cheated on such a scale that many government properties—e.g., the Mace¬ 
donian mines—had co be abandoned because the lessees exploited the work¬ 
ers and mulcted the state to a point where the enterprise brought in more 
tribulation than profit.** Tlvat aristocracy which (if wc may believe the 
historianS'-^nd we must not) had once esteemed honor above life adopted 
the new morality and shared in the new w'Caith; it thought no longer of the 
nation, but of class and individual privileges and perquisites; it accepted 
presents and liberal bribes for bestowing its favor upon men or states, and 
found ready reasons for war with countries that had more wealth than 
power. Patricians stopped plebeians in the street and asked or paid for their 
votes, ft became a common thing for magistrates to embezzle public funds 
and an uncommon thing to see them prosecuted; for who could punish rob¬ 
bery among his fellows when half the members of the Senate had joined in 
violating treaties, robbing allies, and despoiling provinces? “He who steals 
from a citizen,” said Cato, “ends his days m fetters and chains; but he who 
steals from the commuiurs' ends them in purple and gold.”*^ 

Ne^'crtheless, the prestige of the Senare wm higher than ever before. It 
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had brought Rrmie succeMfull;' through two Punic Wars and three Mace¬ 
donian Wars; it had challeiigcd and overcome ali of Rome’s rivals, had wTan 
the subservient friendship of Egypt, and had captured so much of the world’s 
wealth chat in 146 Italy was freed from direct taxation. In the crises of war 
and policy it had usurped many pow-ers of the assemblies and the magis¬ 
trates, bur victory sanctified its usurpations. l*he machinery of the comitia 
had been made ridiculous by empire- the turbulent peoples who now sub¬ 
mitted to rule by a Senate lat^ely composed of seasoned statesmen and tri¬ 
umphant generals would have protested passionately against having their 
affairs determined by the few thousand Italians who could attend the assem¬ 
blies in Rome. The principle of democracy is freedom, the principle of war 
is discipline; each requires the absence of the other. War demands superior 
Intelligence and courage, quick decisions, united action, immediate obedi¬ 
ence; the frequency of war doomed democracy. By law the Centurial As’ 
sembly alone had the right to declare war or make peace; but by its power 
to conduct foreign relations the Senate could usually bring matters to a 
point where the Assembly had no longer any pracrical choice.^* The Senate 
controlled the Treasury and all outlays of public funds; and it controlled 
the judidarj' by the rule that all Important juries had to be taken from the 
Senatorial list, The formulation and inicrprecation of the laws were in the 
liands of the patrician class. 

Within this aristocracy there w'as an oligarchy of dominant families. Till 
Sulla, Roman history is a record of families rather than of individuals; no 
great statesman stands out, but generation after generation the same names 
occur in the liighcr offices of the state. Out of 200 consuls between 253 and 
J33 0.C., 159 belonged to twenty-sis families, one hundred to ten. The most 
powerful family in this period w'as the Cornelii. From the Publius Cornelius 
Scipio who lost the battle cf the Trebia (218). through his sou Sdpio 
Africanus who defeated Hannibal, to the latter’s adoptive grandson, Scipio 
Aemilianus, who destroyed Carthage in 146, the history' of Reman politics 
and W'ar is largely the story of this family; and the revolution that destroyed 
the aristocracy W'as begun by the Gracchi, grandsons of Aemilianus. TTie 
saving victory at Zama made Africanus so popular with all classes that for 
a rime Rome was ready to give him any office he desired. But when he and 
his brother Lucius returned from the tvar in Asia (187), the party of Cato 
demanded that Lucius should give an account of the money paid him by 
Antiochus as an indemnity to be transmitted to Rome. Africanus refused 
to let his brother answer; instead he tore the records to shreds before the 
Senate. Lucius was brought to trial before the Assembly and was con¬ 
victed of embezzlement; he was saved from punishment by the tribun iciao 
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veto of Afnc^nns^ son-in-law^ Tiberius Sempromus Gracxrhos. Summoned 
to trial in his turn. Africanus disrupted rhe proceeding by inviting and lead¬ 
ing the Assembly to the Temple of Jupiter to celebrate the anniversary of 
Zama. Summoned again^ he refused to obey the call^ retired to his estate 
at Liternum, and remained there nnmolcsrcd till his deatli. The emergence 
of such individualism in politics corresponded with the grow^ of individu¬ 
alism in commerce and morals. The Roman Republic Avould soon be de¬ 
stroyed by the unfettered energy of its great men. 


The redeeming feature of this aristocracy and this age was their awatened 
appreciation of the beaurifui. Contact with Creek culture in Italv, Sicilv* and 
Asia had acquainted the Romans not merely with the appurtenances qf luxury 
but with the highest products of classic arr. The conquerors brought back with 
them world-famous paintings and st^itues, cups and inirrors of chased metal, 
costly textiles and furniture. The older generation was sh'cked by MarceLlus* 
ndomment of Roman squares with the stolen sculptures of Syracuse; they com¬ 
plained not of die robberv^ but of the ^'idleness and vain ra.Ik^ among once in¬ 
dustrious citizens xvho now stopped to ^'examine and criticize trifles.*^ Fuivius 
carried off 1015 statues from Pyrrhus' collection in Ambracia; Aemihus Paulus 
filled fifty chariots in his triumph with the art treasures he had taken from 
Greece as partial payment for liberating her; Sulla Verres, Nero, and a thousand 
ocher Romans were to do likeunse through two hundred years. Greece was 
denuded to clothe the Roman mind. 

Overwhelmed with thh invasioru Italian art abandoned its native quaLty and 
sndcs antb with one exception, surrendered to Greek artists^ themes, and forms. 
Greek sculptors, painters, and architects, following the line of greatest gold, 
migrated to Rome and slowly Hellenizcd the capital of their conquerors. Rich 
Romans began to build their mansions in the Greek manner around an open 
courts and to adorn them with Greek columns^ statuarv^ paintings, and fiimi- 
tore. Temples changed more slowly, lest the gods take offense; far them the 
short cells and high podium of the 1 uscan st\de remained the nde; bur as more 
Olympians u'cre domiciled in Rome it seemed approprate to design their homes 
on the slenderer Hellenic scale. In one vital respect, however^ Roman arc. while 
still taking hints from Greece, expressed with unique means and power the 
sturdy Italic scul. For triumphal and decorative monuments, basilicas and aque¬ 
ducts, the Resman architect replaced the architrave with the arch. In 184 Cato 
built in stone the Basilica Porc:a; five years bter Aemilius Paulus gave its first 
form to that Basilica A cm ilia w hich his descendants w^ould repair and beautify 
through many generations.* The tjpicaJ Ro;riian basilica, designed for the 
transaction cf business or law, xvas a Jong rectangle divided into nave and aides 

* The bvalica (sc. ifM—i.e, royal pHDfiico) was a Hdlenisck: applicadofi tlie arch to the 
Persian palace and the r gT.’piian hyptMwk hall; Delos and Syndic had i^ised SUch structures 
in the third cenmi^^ a.c. 
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hy t%vo intemal rows of columns, and usually roofed w'ith a. coffered barrel 
vau]t-a dcvcbpment taken from Alexandria.-® Since the nave was hii^her rhari 
the aides, a cleresioiy of pierced stone trellises could be carved aiiove each 
aisle for the admission of light and air. Here, of course, was tiie essential in’ 
terior farm of the medieval cathedral With these vast ediEees Rome began 
Co cake on that aspect of magnificence and strength which was to distinguish 
the city even after it ceased to be the capital of the world. 


m. TTIE NEW GODS 

How were the old gods faring in this age of reckless change? Apparently 
a rivulet of unbelief hid trickled down from the aristocracy to the crowd; 
it is hard to understand how' a people still faithful to the ancient pantheon 
could have accepted with such boisterous approval those comedies in which 
Plautus—wdth whatever excuse of following Greek models—made fun of 
Jupiter's labors with Alcmena, and turned Alercury into a buffoon. Even 
Cato, so anxious to presence old forms, m'!rv^cled at the ability of two augurs 
to keep from laughing when they met face to face.-^ Too long these takers 
of auspices had been suborned to political trickery; prodigies and portents 
had been concocted to mold public opinion, the vote of tire people had 
been annulled by pious humbu^ery, and religion had consented to turn 
exploitation into a sacrament. It was a bad ctnen that Polybius, after livin** 
seventeen years among the highest circles in Rome, could write, about 150 
B.C., as if the Roman religion were merely a tocl of fjovernment; 

The qusliw in which the Roman commonw ealth is most distinctlv 
superior is, in my jud^ent. the nature of its religion. The very thing 
that among other nations is an object of reproach—i,e., supersrition— 
is that which maintains the cohesion of the Roman state. Tliesc mat’ 
teis Me clothed in such pomp, and introduced to such an extent into 
public and private life, as no other religion can parallel ... I be¬ 
lieve tliar the government has adopted this course for the sake of the 
common people. This might not have been necessary had it been pos¬ 
sible to form a state composed of wise men; but as every multitude 
is fickle full of lawless desires, unreasoned passion, and violent anger, 
it must be held in by mvisihk terrors and religious pageanm.^’’ 

Polybius Could have justified himself, perhaps, by recent incidents tend- 
ing to show that, despite Plautus and philosophy, supcrscirioit still was king. 
When the disaster of Cannae seemed to leave Rome defenseless against 
Hannibal, the excitable populace fell into a panic, and cried, ‘To what god 
must we pray to save Rome?” Tie Senate sought to still the commotion by 
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human sacrifice- then-by prayers to Greclc gods; then by applying tfie Greek 
ritual to all the gcxls, Roman and Greek alike. Finally the Senate decided 
that if it could not prevent sviperstirion it would organize and control it. 
In 205 it announced that the Sibylline Books foretold that Hannibal would 
leave Italy if the Magna Mater—a form of the goddess Cybek—should he 
brought from Phrygian Pessinus to Rome. Attalus, King of Pergamum, con¬ 
sented; the black stone which was bdie%'cd to be the incarnation of the Great 
Mother W'as shipped to Ostia, where it was received with impressive cere¬ 
mony by Scipio Africanus and a band of virtuous matrons. When the vessel 
that bore it was grounded in the Tiber's mud, the Vestal Virgin Qaudia 
freed it, and drew it upstream to Rome, by the magic power of her chastity. 
Then die matrons, each holding the stone tenderly in her turn, carried it 
in solemn procession to the Temple of Victory, and the pious people burned 
incense at their doors as the Great Mother passed. The Senate w‘as shucked 
to find that the new divinity had to be served by self-emasculated priests; 
such men were found, but no Roman W'as allowed to be among them. From 
that time onward Rome celebrated, every April, the Megaiem^ or Feast of 
the Great Goddess, first wdth wild sorrow and then with w-iid rejoicing. 
For Cybclc w'as a vegetation deitj', and legend told how her son Artis, symbol 
of autumn and spring, had died and gone to Mades, and then had risen from 
the dead. 

In that same year (205) Hannibal left Italy, and the Senate complimented 
itself on its handling of the religious crisis. But the w'ars with Maccdon 
opened the gates to Greece and the East; in the wake of soldiers returning 
with Eastern spoils, ideas, and myths came a flood of Greek and Asiatic 
captives, slaves, refugites;, traders, travelers; athletes, artist.<s actors, musicians, 
teachers, and lecturers; aud men in their migratioiis carr)' along their gods. 
The lower classes of Rome were pleased to leam of Dionpus-Bsechus, of 
Orpficus and Eurj'^dice, of mystic rites that gave a divine inspiration and 
intoxication, of miriarions that revealed the resurrected deity' and promised 
the worshiper eternal life. In 1S6 the Senate was disturbed to leam that a 
considerable minority of the people had adopted the Dionysian cult, and 
chat the new' god was being celebrated by nocturnal bacchanalia whose 
secrecy knt color to rumors of unrestrained drinking and sexual revelry. 
“More uncleanliness was wTought with men than w'ith women,” says Livy; 
and he adds, probably turning gossip into history, that “whoever wmuld not 
submit to defilement , , . was s.ncrificed as a victim.”®* The Senate sup¬ 
pressed the cult, arrested 7000 of the devotees; and sentenced hundreds to 
death. It W'ls a temporary victory in the long w'ar chat Rome was to wage 
against Oriental faiths. 
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TV. THE COMING OF PHILOSOPHT 

The Greek conquest of Rome took the form of sending Greek religion 
and comedy to the Roman pkbs^ Creek morals, philosophy, and art to the 
upper classes. Tliese Greek gifts conspired with wealth and etnpire in that 
sapping of Roman faith and character which was one part of Hellas’ long 
revenge upon her conqneroi^. The conquest reached its climax in Roman 
philosophy, from the stoic Epicureanism of Lucretius to the epicurean 
Stoicism of Seneca. In Chrisdan theology Greek metaphysics overcame the 
gods of Italy. Greek culrufc triumphed in the rise of Const an tinopJe as first 
the rival anfi then the snecessor of Romc^ and w^hen Constantinople fell, 
Greek literature, philosophy, and art reconquered Italy and Europe in the 
Renaissance* This is the central stream In the history of European civill- 
7.acion* all other currents are tributanes, '*lt was no little brook that flowed 
frt:>m Greece into our cit}^^* said Cicero, **buT a mighty river of culture and 
learning.”"* Henceforth the mental, artistic, and religious bfe of Rome was 
a part of the HellEoistic w^orld.* 

The in\'ading Greeks found a strategic opening in the schools and lec-- 
ture halls of Rome* A swelling stream of Gr^eef/Zf—“Greeklings,” as the 
scornful Romans called thcm“folio wed the armies retumi ng from the East* 
Many of them, as slavcSt became tutors iu Roman families^ some, the grofn- 
vmici, inaugurated secondary education in Rome by opening schools for 
instruction in the language and literature of Greece; some, the Thetares^ gave 
private instrucrion and public lectures on oratory, literary composition, and 
philosophy. Roman orators-even the mishellenist Cato—began to model 
their addresses on the speeches of Lysias, Aeschines, and Demosthenes. 

Few of these Greek teachers had any religious belief; fewer transmitted 
any; a small minoriry of them followed Epicums and preceded Lucretius 
In describing religion as the chief evil in human life. The patricians saw 
w here the wind was blowing, and tried to stop it; in 173 the Senate banished 
tw^o Epicureans, and in 161 it decreed that ^^no philosophers or rhetors 
shall be pemiitted in Rome."'’ The wind would not stop. In 159 Crates of 
Mallus, Stoic head of the rovaJ libraxv at PerEramum, came to Rome on an. 
official embassy, broke a leg, stayed on, and, while convalescing, gave lec¬ 
tures on literature and philosophy* In 155 Athens sent as ambassadors to 
Rome the leaders of its three great philosophical schools: Cameades the 
Academic or Platunist, Critolaus the Peripatetic or A rktotelbn, and Diog- 
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enes the Stoic of Selcuci^i. Their coming was almost as strong a stun ulus 
as ChrysoJoras w'ould bring to Italy In 14J5, Cameades spoke on elcK^uence 
so eloquently th’-t the younger set came daily to hear him-“ He was a com¬ 
plete skeptic, doubted the cjtistenct of the gods, and argued that as good 
I'easons could be given for doing injustice as for being just—a belated sur¬ 
render of Plato to Thrasymachus.®* AVhen old Cato heard of this he moved 
in the Senate that the ambassadors be sent liomc. They were. But the new 
generation had tasted the wine of pliilosophy; and from this time onward 
the rich youth of Rome went eagerly to Athens and Rhodes to exchange 
their oldest faith for the newest doubts. 

The very conquerors of Greece were in person the sponsors of Hellenistic 
culture and philosophy in Rome. Flamimnus, who had loved Greek litera¬ 
ture before invading Maccdon and freeing Greece, was deeply moved by 
the art and drama he saw in Hellas. We must lay it to the credit side of 
Rome that sonic of its generals could understand Polydcitus and Pheidias, 
Scopas and Praxiteles, even if they carried their appreciation to the point 
of robbery. Of alt the spoils that Aemilius Pauhis brought back from his 
victories ov^er Perseus, he kept for himself only the library of the Kinc, as 
a heritage for his children. He had his sons instructed in Greek literature 
and philosophy as well as in the Roman arts of the chase and war; and so 
far as his public duties permitted he shared in these studies with his children. 

WTieu E^ulus died, his youngest son was adopted by his friend, P. Cor¬ 
nelius Scipio, son of Africanus. Follctving Roman custom, the lad took the 
name of his adoptive father and added the name of his father’s clan; in this 
way he became the P, Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus whom wc shall here~fter 
mean by Scipio. He was a handsome and healthy youth, simple in habits 
and moderate in speech, affectionate and generous, so honest that at his death, 
after having all the plunder of Carthage pass through his hands, he left only 
thirty-three pounds of silver and two of gold—though he had lived like a 
scholar rather than as a man of means. In his youth he met the Creek exile 
Polybius, who earned his gmritude and lifelong friendship by giving him 
gfiod advice and geed books. Tlie boy won his spurs by fighting under his 
father at Pj-^dna; in Spain he accepted the challenge of the enemy to single 
combat, and won.^ 

In private life he gathered about him a group of distinguished Romans 
interested in Greek thought. Chief among them was Gaius Laelius, a man 
of kindly wisdom and steadfast friendship, just in judgment and blameless 
in life, and second only to Aemllianus in eloquence of speech and purity 
of style. Cicero, across a century, fell in love w^Ith Laelius, named after him 
his essay on friendship, and wished he might have hved not in his own turbu- 
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lent epoch but in that exalted circle of Rome’s intellectual youth. Its Jn^ 
fluence on literature was considerable; through participation in it Terence 
developed the elegant precision of his language; and Gains Lucilius (i@o- 
103) perhaps learned here to give a social purpose to the satires with which 
he lashed the vices and luxury of the age. 

The Greek mentors of this group were Polybius and Panaetius. Polybius 
Uved for years in Scipio’s home. He was a realist and a rationalist, and had 
few illusions about men and states, Panaetius came from Rhodes and, like 
Polybius, belonged to the Greek aristocracy. For many years he lived viirh 
Scipio in affectionate intimacy and reciprocal influence: he scirred Scipio 
to all the nobility of Stoicism, and probably it was Scipio who persuaded 
him to modify the extreme ethical demands of that philosophy into a more 
practicable creed. In a book On Ehiticf Panaetius laid do’wn the central ideas 
of Stoicism: that man is part of a whole and must co-operate with it—with 
his family, his country, and the divine Soul of the World; that he is here 
not to enjoy the pleasures of the senses, but to do his duty without com¬ 
plaint or stint. Panaetius did not, like the earlier Stoics, require a perfect 
virtue, or complete indifference to the goods and fortunes of life. Educated 
Romans grasped at this philosophy as a dignified and presen table substitute 
for a faith in which they had ceased to believe, and found in its ethic a moral 
code completely congenial to their traditions and ideals. Stoicism became 
the inspiiation of Scipio, the ambition of Cicero, the better self of Seneca, 
the guide ofTtajanjChe consolation of Aurelius, and the conscience of Rome. 


V. THE AWAKEXTJCG OF LITE[U\TURE 

It was a basic purpose of the Scipionic circle to encourage literature as 
well as philosophy, to mold the Latin tongue into a refined and fluent literary 
medium, to lure the Roman muses to the nourishing springs of Greek poetry, 
and to provide an audience for promising writers of verse or prose. In 104 
Scipio Africanus proved hts character by welcoming to Rome a poet brought 
there by Cato, the strongest opponent of everything represented by the 
Scipios and their frientii, Quintus Einnius had been bom of Greek and 
Italian parentage near Brundisium (239). He had received his education 
ra Tarentum, and his enthusiastic spirit had been deeply impressed by the 
Greek dramas presented on the Tarentine stage. His courage as a soldier 
in Sardinia artracted Cato, who was quaestor there, .Arrived in Rome, he 
lived hy teaching Larin and Greek, recited lus verses to his friends, and 
found admirtance to the circle of the Scipios. 

There v^s liardly a poetic form that he did not cry. He wrote a few 
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comedies and at least tv^'Cnty trag^edies. He was in love with Euripides, 
flirted like him with radical ideas, and plagued the pious witli such Epi¬ 
curean quips as, “I grant you there are gods, but they don’t care what men 
do; else it would go well with the good and ill with the bad—which rarely 
happens”;^ according to Cicero the audience applauded the lines,™ He 
translated or piiraphrjstd Euhemerus’ Sacred Hht&ry, which argued that 
the gods were merely dead heroes deified by popular sentiment. He was 
nor immune to theology'' of a land, for he announced that the soul of Homer, 
having passed through many bodies, including Pythagoras and a peacock, 
now resided in EInnius. He wrote with verve an epic history of Rome from 
Aeneas to Py rrhus, and these Anustes became, till Viigil, the national poem 
of Italy. A few fragments sniA'ive, of which the most famous is a line that 
Roman conser\'atives never tired of quoting: 

Moribtts antiquis st<tt ref Romana virisque— 

“the Roman state stands through its ancient morals and its great men.” 
Metrically the poem was a revolution; it replaced the loose “Saturnian” 
verse of Naevius with the flowing and flexible hexameters of Greek epic 
poet^^ Ennius molded Latin to new forms and powers, filled his lines with 
the meat of thought, and prepared for Lucretius, Horace, and Vtrgil m 
method, vocabulary, theme, and ideas. To crown hLs career he wrote a 
treatise on the pleasures of the palate, and died of gout at seventy, after com¬ 
posing a proud epitaph: 

Pay me no tears, nor for mv passing grieve; 

1 linger on the lips of men, and live.** 

Ennius succeeded in everything but comedy; perhaps he took philosophy 
too seriously, forgetting his counsel that “one must philosophize, but not 
too much,”'*^ The people righdy preferred laughter to philosophy, and 
nude Plautus rich and Ennius poor. For like reasons they gave little en¬ 
couragement to the tragic drama in Rome, The tragedies of Pacuvius and 
Accius were acclaimed by the aristocracy, ignored by the people, and for¬ 
gotten by time. 

In Rome, as in Athens, plays were presented tn the public by state officials as 
partial celebration of a religious festival or as the obsequies of some distinguished 
citizen. The theater of P!autu.s snd Terence consisted of a wmoden scaffolding 
supporting a decorated background (the tcaena), and, in front of this, a circular 
orcbeftTo, or platform for dancing; the rear halif of this circle formed the prof- 
caetiiwfi, or stage. These flimsy structures were tom down after each festival, 
like our review ing stands today. The spectatore stood, or sat on stools thev had 
brought, or squatted on the ground under the slty. Not till 145 was a complete 
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theater built Jn Rome^ still of wood and rcHjfldss^ but fitted ^vfth seats in the 
Greek seinicirciilar No admission ivas charged; slaves might attend^ hut not 
sit; women were admitted only in the tear. The audience in this period was prob¬ 
ably the roughest and dullest in dramatic history—a jostling, boisterous crowd 
of "groundlings'"; it is sad to note how often the prologues beg for quiet and 
better mannerSp and how the crude jokes and stercot^'^ped ideas must be repeated 
to be undet^ood. Some prologues ask mothers to leave their bahies at home, or 
threaten noisj'^ children^ or admonish women not to chatter so much; such peti¬ 
tions occur even in the midst of tlie publislied plays,^ If an exhibitian of prize 
fighting or rope walking happened to compete, the play, as like as not, would be 
inrerrupced until the more exciting performince w^as over. At the end of a 
Roman comedy the words, Nutic ptandite Offing or some variarit, made plain 
that the play w as finished and that applause was in order* 

The best feature of the Roman stage was the acting. The leading part W'ss 
usually plac ed by the manager, a freeman; the other performers were mostly 
Greek slaves. jVny citizen who became an actor forfeited his civic rights—a cus¬ 
tom that lasted dll Voltaire, f’emale parts were taken by men. As audiences w ere 
small, actors in this age did not wear masks, but contented themselvK with paint 
and wdgs. About top as audiences grew' larger^ the mask became necessary to 
distinguish the characters; it was called apparently from the Etruscan 

w'ord for mask, pherni; and the parts w ere called dr^iiaits^ masks of 

the play. Tragedians wore a high shoe, or "buskin'^ (cothurnus), coiiiediami a low^ 
shoe, or ^"sock"’ isaccus)* Parts of the play were sung to the abbtigato of a llutc; 
sometimes singers sang the parrs w-hile actors performed them, in pantoiniiTie. 

The Plautine comedies were written in rougli and ready iambic verse, imitating 
the merer as well as the matter of their Greek models. Alost of the Larin coniedies 
that have come down to us w^erc taken directly, or by combination] from one or 
more Creek dramas; usually from Philemon, Menander, or otl^er practitioners 
of the New Comedy in -Athens. The author and title of die Greek original w ere 
usually named on the title page. Adaptations of Aristophanes and the Old 
Comedy w ere ruled out by a law of die Twelve Tables punishing polidcal satire 
with death.*® li w'as probably fear of this lethal legislation that led the Ladn 
p]a)wvrights to keep tlie Greek scenes, characters, customs, names, even coins, 
of their originals; but for Plautus Roman law would have banished Roman life 
almost completely from die Roman stage. This police supervision did not exclude 
coarseness and cb^ccnir}^; the aedile w bhed to amuse die crow d, not to elevate it; 
and the Roman government w^as never displeased by the ignorance of the multi¬ 
tude. The audience preferred broad humor to wit, buffoonery to subtlety, vul¬ 
garity to poetry', Plautus to Terence. 

T. Macclus Pkotus— literalIVi Tims the flat-footed clowm—had made Ms 
first entrance in Umbria in 254. Coining to Rome, he xvorked as a stage 
hand, saved his money, invested it eager] and lost ic. To eat he wTotc pkys; 
his adaptations from the Greek pleased by the Ronion allusions scattered 
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through them; he made money again and was given the citizenship of Home. 
He was a man of the people and the earth, exuberantly jolly, Rabclaisianly 
robust; he laughed with everyone at eveiyone, but felt a hearty good will 
toward all. He wrote or refurbished 150 plays, of which twenty survive. 
The Miles Ghrhsus is a jolly picture of a braggart soldier, whose scm ani 
feeds him hopefully with Hes: 

Sm,™/: You saw those girls who stopped me yesterday? 

Captain: What did they say? 

Servant: W'hy, when you passed, they asked me, 

“What! is the great AcluUes here?” 1 answered, 

“No, it’s his brother.*' Tlien says the ocher one, 

“Troth, he is handsome! W'hat a noble mani 

What splendid hair!" . < . and begged me, both of them, 

... To make you take a w'alk again today. 

That dtev might get a better sight of you. 

Captain: Tis a great nuisance being so very liandsomel 

The Antphitryon turns the laugh upon Jove, who. disguised as Alcmena’s 
husband, calls upon himself to witness his own oath and o^eis pious sacri¬ 
fice to Jupiter,*® The day after he seduces the lady she bears twins. At 
the end Plautus asks the god to forgive him and to take the lion’s share of the 
applause. The story proved as popular in the Rome of Plautus as in the 
Athens of Menander, the Paris of jMoliirc, or the New York of our own 
dme. The Auluiaria is the tale of a miser's hoard, told with more sympathy 
dian in Moliere's Avarei the miser coUccts the parings of kis nails, and laments 
the 'ivasted water in the tears he has shed. The Menaecbnn is the old story 
of twins and their climactic recognition—a source for Shakespeare's Comedy 
of Errors. Lessing thought the Captivi the best play ever staged;*® Plautus, 
too, liked it, and made its prologue say: 

It is not hackneyed or just like the rest; 

It has no filthy lines cine nuist not quote. 

No perjured pander, and no wicked wench. 

It is true; but the plot is so intricate, so dependent upon improbable coinci¬ 
dences and revelations, that a mind allergic to dead history may be forgiven 
for pas^g it by. What made these comedies succeed was not their ancient 
plots hut their wealth of humorous incident, their rollicking puns as bad as 
Shakespeare’s, their boisterous indecency, their gallery of precipitate women, 
and their occasional sentiment; in every play the audience could rely upon 
finding a love affair, a seductioii, a handsome and virtuous hero, and a slave 
with more brains than all the rest of the characters put together. Here, almost 
at its outset, Roman literature touches the common mm, and reaches, through 
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Greek disguises, to the realities of daily life as Latin poetry would never do 
again. 

Probably in the year of Plaurns’ death (i S4), Publius Terentins Afer was 
bom at Carthage of Phoenician, perhaps also of African, blood, Wc kno^v 
nothing more of him until he appears as the slave of Terentius Lucanus in 
Rome, This senator recognized the shy lad's talent, gave him an education, 
and freed him; the youth in gratitude took his master’s name. We gee a 
pleasant note of Roman manners when we hear how Terence, “poor and 
meanly clad,” came to the Jiousc of Caecilius Siari us—whose comedies, now 
lost, were then dominating the Roman stage-and read him the first scene of 
the Avdrk. Caecilius was so chaimed that he invited the poet to dinner and 
listened admiringly to the rest.^’^ Terence soon won a hearing from 
Aemihanus and Laclius, who sought to form his style in the polished Latin 
so dear to their hearts. Hence gossip said rliat Laelius was writing Terence’s 
plays—□ report which the author, with tact and prudence, neither confirmed 
nor denied.^ Atoved perhaps by the respectful Hellenism of the Scipionic 
circle, Terence adhered faithfully to Greek originals, gave hk plays 
Greek titles, avoided allusions to Roman life, and called himself merely a 
translator®*—a modest understatement of his work. 

We do not know the fate of the play tliat Caecilius hked so well. The 
Hscyray which Terence wTOte nest, failed because its audience slipped aw'ay 
to watch a bear fight. Fortune smiled in i6i when he produced his most 
famous play—the Heianon TtmoTomoenoSj or “Self-Tormentor.” It told 
the story of a father who had forbidden his son to marry the girl of his 
choice, the son married her ncv’^erthcless; the father diso\\med and banished 
him, and then, in self-punishing remorse, refused to touch his wealth, but 
Uved in hard labor and poverty. A neighbor proposes to mediate; the father 
asks why he takes so kindly an interest in the troubles of others; and the 
neighbor replies in a worid-renowTicd line which aU the audience applauded: 

Hottio hjiutatti n/hi/ a ms alientitn puto _ 

"I am a man-1 consider nothing human alien to me.” In the following year 
The Eunuch was so well received that it was performed twice in the same 
day (then aiare^event), and earned Terence Sooo sesrerees (8 laoo) between 
morning and night."" A few months later appeared tlic Thorniio, named 
from the witty serv'ant who saved his master from paternal ire, and became 
the model for Beaumarchais’ Just)' Figaro. In 160 Terence's last play, the 
AdeJpbi, or “Brothers,” was performed at the funeral games of Aemilius 
Paulus. Soon afteru'ard the pbyt^'right sailed for Greece. On the way back 
he died of illness in Arcadia, in his twenty-fifth year. 

His later plays had suffered in populanty because Hellenism had won in 
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him too full a victory'. He lacked the vivacity" and abounding humor of 
Plautus; he never thought to deal with Roman life. There were no lusty 
inllains in his comedies, no reckless strumpets; all his feminine characters 
were haiitlled svith tenderness, and e\"en his prostitutes hovered on the brink 
of virtue. Tliere were fine pithy lines aud memorable phrases: bine illae 
litcrirme (“hence those tears"), jortes jortitna adiuv^ (“fortune favors the 
brave"), qitot hojidnes tot sentential ^‘as many opinions as men"), and a 
hundred more; but they required for their appreciation a philcsophical intel¬ 
ligence or literary sensitivity which the African slave found wanting in the 
Roman plehs. It did not care for his comedies chat were half tragedies, his 
well-built but slowly moving plots, his subtle studies of strange cherseters, 
his quiet dialogue and too even style, and the almost insulting purity of his 
language; it was as if the audience felt that a breach, never to be healed, had 
been opened between the people and the literature of Rome. Geero, too 
near to Catullus to see him, and too prudent to relish Lucretius, thought 
Terence the finest poet of the Republic. Caesar estimated him more justly 
w’hcn he praised the “lover of pure speech." but deplored the lack of 
vis COTwfcfl—the power of laughter—in Terence, and called hini divad'mus 
Afenawt/ej'—“half a Menander," One thing, nevertheless, Terence had 
achievedt this Semitic alien, inspired by Laelius and Greece, had molded 
the Larin bnguage at k-st into a literary instrument that would in die next 
century make possible the prose of Gccro, and Virgil’s poetry. 


VI. CATO AN D THE CONSERVATD'E OR POSITION 

Tliis Greek invasion, in literature, philosophy, religion, science, and art, 
this revolution in manners, morals, and blood, filled old-fashioned Romans 
with disgust and dread. Out on a Sabine farm a retired senator, Valerius 
Flaccus, fretted over the decay of the Roman character, the comipdon of 
politics, the replacement of the mos malomnt with Greek ideas and ways. 
He was too old to fight the tide hiniself. But on a near-by homestead, just 
outside Rcate, was a young plebeian peasant who showed all the old Roman 
qualities, loved the soil, worked hard, saved carefully, lived with cor^rv'a- 
rive simplicity, and yet talked as brilliantly as a radical. He bore the names 
Marcus Porcius Cato: fmeim because his family had for generations raised 
pigs; Cato because they had been shrewd, Flaccus encouraged him to study 
law; Cato did, and won his neighbors’ cases in the local courts. Flaccus 
advised him to go to Rome; Cato went, and by the age of thirty obtained 
rhequacstorship (104). By ^99 he wasacdilc, by 198praetor, by (95 consul; 
in 191 tribune, in 164 censor, ATeanwhile he serv'ed twenty-six years In the 
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aimy as a fearless soldier and an able and ruthless general. He considered 
discipline the mother of character and freedomj he despised a soldier *‘who 
plied his hands in marching and liis feet in fighdng. and whose snore was 
louder than his battle CQ’^'’3 but he won the respect of his troops by marching 
beside them on foot, giving each of them a pound of silver from the spoils, 
and keeping nothing for himself.^* 

In the intervaJs of peace he denounced rhetors and rhetoric, and became 
the most powerful orator of his time. The Romans listened in relucr.ant 
fascination, for no one had ever spoken to them with such obvious honesty 
and stinging wit; the lash of his tongue might fall upon any man present, 
but it was pleasant to see it descend upon one’s neighbor. Cato fought cor¬ 
ruption recklessly, and seldom let the sun set without having made new 
enemies. Few loved him, for his scar^covered face and wild red hair dis¬ 
concerted them, his big teeth threatened them, his asceticism shamed dtem, 
his industry left them lagging, his green eyes looked through their words 
into their selfishness. Forty-four times Itis patrician enemies tried to destroy 
him by public indictments; forty-four times he was saved by the votes of 
farmers who, like him, resented venality and luxury.** \\*hen their votes 
made him censor, all Rome shuddered. He carried out the threats wdth 
which he had won the campaign; laid heavy taxes upon luxuries, fined a 
senator for extravagance, and excluded from the Senate six members in 
w'hose record he found malfeasance. He expelled Manilius for kissing his 
wife in public; as for himself, he said, he never embraced his wife except 
w'hen it chundered—though he W’as glad w'hen it thundered. He completed 
the drainage system of the city, cut the pipes that had clandestinely tapped 
water from the public acpieducts or conduits, compelled ow'ncrs to demolish 
the illegal projections of their buildings upon or over the public riglit of way, 
forced down the price paid by the state for public works, and frlghcencJ 
the tax collectors into remitting a larger share of their receipts to the Treas¬ 
ury,*® After five years of heroic opposition to the nature of man, he retired 
from office, made successful investments, manned hii now- nost farm w'irh 
sbves, lent money at usurious rates, bought slaves cheap and—after training 
them in some skill—sold them dear, and became so rich tltal he could afiord 
to write books—an occupation he despised. 

Cato was the first great writer of Latin prose. ITe began hy publishing 
his own speeches. Then he issued a manual of oratorv', demanded a rugged 
Roman style instead of the Isocratean smoothness of the rhetors, and set a 
theme for Quintilian by defining the orator as w bOTitts dicendiperitjii **—“2 
good man skilled in speaking” (but was there ever union so rare?). He put 
his fanning experiences to use by composing a treatise De ttgri cttltura—the 
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only work of Cato, and the oldest literary Latin, that time has saved* It Is 
written in a simple and vigorous stjie, pithily compact; Cato wastte no 
words, and seldom condescends to a conjunction, lie gives detailed advice 
on buying and selling slaves (old ones should be sold before they become 
a loss), on renting land to share-croppers, on viticolcure and aboiicnlttLre, 
on domestic management and industries, on making cement and cooking 
dainties, on curing constipadon and diarrhea, on healing snakebite with the 
dung of s^vinc, and offering sacrifice to the godsp Asking himself what is the 
msest use of agricnltunil bud, he answers^ ''Profitable cattle raising.^^ The 
ne 3 tc best? ^^Modcrately profitable cattle raising.” The third best? *^Very 
unprofitable cattle raising.” The fourth? “To plow the land*” This was the 
argument that gave the htifiindhi to Italy, 

The mosr important of hLs boolts was probably the lost Origwe^^ a brave 
attempt to deal with the antiquities^ ethnology, insritutions, and history of 
Italy from the beginnings to the very year of Carols death. Nearly all that 
we know of it is that, to spite the aristocracy through its touted ancestors, 
the author named no generals in it, but buded by name an elephant that had 
fought well against Pyrrhus*^^ Cato designed this work, and his essays on 
oratory, agiicnlrure, sanitarion, military science, and law, to form an cnc>="- 
clopedia for the education of his son. Bv writing in Latin he hoped to dis- 
pkee the Greek textbooks that were in his judgment warping the minds of 
Roman youth. Though he himself studied Greek, he seems to have been 
sincere iu his conviction that an education in Greek literature and philosophy 
would so rapidly dissolve the religious beliefs of young Romans that their 
moral life would he left defenseless against the instincts of acquisition, pug¬ 
nacity, and sox. His condemnation, like Nietzsche's, took in Socrates; that 
prattling old midwife, Cato thought, had been rightly poisoned for under- 
mining the morals and laws of Athens.'^ Even Greek physicians irked him; 
he preferred the old household remedies, and distrusted the ever-ready 
surgeons. 

The Greeks [he wrote to his son] are an intractable and iniquitous 
race. You may take my word for it diat when this people bestow^s its 
hteramrcupfiRome it will min everything. . . . *^nd all the sooner 
if it sends us its physicians. They have conspired among themselves 
to murder all “barbarians.^^ * . . 1 forbid you to have anything to do 
w^ith ph™cians**^ 

Having these ideas, he w^as a 1141 tund antagonist of the SeipJonic circle, 
which thought the spread of Greek literature in Rome a necessary ferment 
In lifting Latin letters and the Roman mind to a fuller growth. Cato lent his 
aid to the prosecurion of Africanus and his brother; ibe law^s against embez- 
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ziement should be no respecters of persons, Tourard foreign states, with otic 
exception, he advocated a policy of justice and nonmtervention. Despising 
Greeks, he respected Greece; and when the imperialistic plttndei^rs in the 
Senate were for tvaging war upon rich Rhodes, he tnade-a decisive speech in 
favor of conciliation. The cxccpiion, as all the world knows, was Carthage. 
Sent there on an official mission in 175, he had been shocked by the rapid 
recovery of the city from the effects of the Hannibalic war, the fruitful 
orchards and vineyards, the w'ealth that poured in from revived commerce, 
the aims that mounted in the arsenals. On his return he held up before the 
Senate a bundle of fresh figs that he had plucked in Carthage three days 
before, as an ominous symbol of her prosperity and her nearness to Rome; 
and he predicted that if Carthage were left unchecked, she would soon be 
rich and strong enough to renew the struggle for the mastery of the Medi- 
tcrrancan. From that day, wHth characteristic pertinacity, he ended all his 
speeches in the Senate, on whatever subject, with his dour conviction: 
Cetenmi csTjsee delendumesse CflrrfijgTHCTw—“Besides, 1 think that Carthage 
must be destroyed.” The imperialists in the Senate agreed wdth him, not so 
much because they coveted Carthage’s trade, as because they saw in the 
well-irrigated fields of north Africa a new' investment for their money, new 
lati^undtj to be tilled by new slaves. They awaited eagerly a pretext for 
the Third Punic War, 


m CARTHAGO OELETA 

Their cue came from the most extraordinary ruler of his time. Masinissa, 
King of Numidia, lived ninety years (158-148), begot a son at eighty-six,^® 
and by a vigorous regimen kept his health and strength almost to the end. 
He organized his nomad people into a settled agricultural society and a 
disciplined state, ruled them ably for sixty years, adorned Cirta, his capital, 
with lordly architecture, and left as his tomb the great pyramid that still 
stands near the toxra of Constantine, in Tunisia. Having won the friendship 
of Rome, and knowing the political weakness of Carthage, he repeatedly 
raided and appropriated Outhaginian terrain, took Great Leptis and ocher 
cities, and finally controlled all land approaches to the harassed metropolis. 
Bound by treaty to make no war without Rome’s consent, Carthage sent 
ambassadors to the Senate to protest against LMasinissa’s encroachments. The 
Senate reminded them that all Phoenicians were interlopers in Africa and 
had no rights there which any well-armed nation was oblged to respect, 
Wlien Carthage paid the last of her fifty annual indemnities of 200 talents to 
Rome, she felt herself released from the treaty signed after Zama, In 151 she 
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declared war against Numidia, and a year later Rome declared war against 
her. 

The latter declaration, and the news that the Roman fleet had already- 
sailed for Africa, reached Carthage at the same time. The ancient city, how¬ 
ever rich in population and trade, was quite unprepared for a major Avar. 
She had a small anny, a smaller navy, no mercenaries, no allies. Rome con¬ 
trolled the sea. Utica therefore declared for Rome, and Masinissa blocked 
all egress from Carthage to the hinterland. An embassy hastened to Rome 
with authority to meet all demands. The Senate promised that if Carthage 
would turn over to the Roman consuls in Sicily 300 children of the noblest 
families as hostages, and AvooJd obey whatever orders the consuls woul 4 
give, the freedom and territorial integrity of Carthage Avuuld be preserved. 
Secretly the Senate bade the consuls cany out the instructions that they 
liad already received. The Carthaginians gave up their children with fore¬ 
bodings and laments; the relatives crowded tire shores in a despondent 
farcw-cll; at the last moment the mothers cried by force to prevent the ships 
from sailing; and some swam out to sea to catch a last glimpse of their 
children. The consuls sent the hostages to Rome, crossed to Utica with 
army and fleer, suminoned the Ciarthaginiati ambassadors, and required of 
Carthage the surrender of her remaining ships, a great quantity of grain, 
and all her engines and weapons of war. \\Tien these conditions had been 
f ulfi lled, the consuls further demanded that the population of Carthage 
should retire to ten miles from the city, which Avas then to be burned to 
the ground. The ambassadors argued in vain that the destruction of a city 
which had surrendered hostages and its arms Asuthout striking a blow was 
a treacherous atrocity unknoAvn to history. They offered their own lives as 
a -vicarious atonement; they flung themselves upon the ground and beat the 
earth with their heads. The consuls replied chat the terms were those of the 
Senate and could not be changed. 

When the people of Carthage heard Avhar was demanded of them they 
lost their sanity. Parents mad Avith grief core limb from Hmb the leaders 
who had advised surrendering the child hostages; others killed those who 
had counseled the surrender of arms; some dragged the returning ambas¬ 
sadors Through the streets and stoned them; some killed whatever I^Iians 
could be found in the city; some stood in the empty arsenals and wept. The 
Carthaginian Senate declared war against Rome and called all adults—men 
and women, slave or free—to form a new army, and to foige ancAv the 
weapons of defense. Fury gave them rcsolutioo. Public buildings were 
demolished to provide meral and timber; the statues of cherished gods 
were melted down to make swords, and the hair of the women was shorn 
to make ropes. In Tavd mouths the beleaguered city produced Booo shields, 
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18,000 swords, 30,000 spears, 60,000 catapult missiles, and buik in its inner 
harbor a Hcet of t zo ships."** 

Three years the city stood siege by land and sea, Again and again the 
consuls led their armies against the walls, bur always they w*ere repulsedj 
only Scipio AemiJianiis, one of the mihtary tribunes, proved resourceful 
and brave. Late in 147 the Roman Senate and Assembly made him consul and 
commander, and even Cato approved. Soon afterward Laelius succeeded 
in scaling the walls. The Carthaginians, though weakened and decimated 
by starvatiiM, fought for their city street by street, through six days of 
slaughter without quarter. Harassed by snipers, Scipio ordered all captured 
s^ets to be fired and leveled to the ground. Hundreds of concealed Carrha* 
giuians perished in the conflagration. At last tlic pDptdarion, reduced from 
300,000 to 33,000, surrendered. Hasdnibal, thcir general, pleaded for his 
life, which Scipio granted, but his wife, denouncing his cowardice, pluntred 
with her sons into the flames. The survivors were sold as slaves, aod the city 
was turned over to the legions for pillage. Reluctant to raye it, Scipio sent 
to Rome for final instnicdons; the Senate replied that not only Carthage, 
but ail such of her dependencies as had stood by her were to be completely 
destroyed, that the soil should be plowed and sown with salt, and a formal 
curse laid upon any man who should attempt to build upon the site. For 
seventeen days the city burned. 

There w'os no treaty of peace, for the Carthaginian state no longer existed. 
Utica and other African cities that had helped Rome were left free under 
a p^tectorate^ the remainder of Carthage s territory became the province 
of “Africa.” Roman capiraJisK came in to divide the land into latifu^dia, 
and Roman merchants fell heir to Carthaginian emde. Im^icrialism became 
now the frank and conscious modve of Roman politics. Syracuse was 
absorbed into the province of Sicily, southern Gaul was subdued as a neces¬ 
sary land route to completely subjected Spain, and the Hellenistic mon¬ 
archies of Egypt and Syria were quietly induced-like Antiochus IV by 
Popmus-to submit to the wishes of Rome. From the moral snmdpoinr, 
w’hich K always a wdndow dresang in international politics, the destruction 
of Ginhage and Corinth in 146 must rank among the most brutal conquests 
in hiCTOiy- from the standpoint of empire-of securitj^ and wealth-it laid 
simultaneously the two comemones of Rome’s commercial and naval 
supremacy. From that moment the political history of the Medirenanean 
flowed through Rome. 

In the imdsr of the war its chief instigators had died in the fullness of 
victory—Cato in 149, Masinissa in 148, The old censor had left a deep mark 
upon Roman history. Men w^ould look back to him for many centuries as 
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the tj^picai Roman of the Republic: Cicero would idealize him in De Scjjec- 
tiite; his great-grcai-grandsoa would reincarnate hk philosophy without his 
humor; Marcus Aurelius would mold himself upon his example; Fronto 
would call upon Latin literature to retum to the simplicity and directness 
of his style. Nevertheless, the destruction of Carthage ’was his only success. 
His war against Hellenism completely failed; every department of Roman 
letters, pldosophy, oratory^ sciencCj arc, religion^ momls, manners, and 
dress surrendered to Greek influence. He hated Greek philosophers; his 
famous dcscendanc would surround himself with them. The religious faiih 
that he had lost continued to decline despite hk efforts to reanimate it. Abov e 
all, the political corruption chat he had fought in his youth grew wider and 
deeper as the stakes of office rose with the Emplrek spread; every new 
conquest made Rome richer, more rotten, more merciless. She had won 
every ’wax hut the class war; and the d^truedon of Carthage removed the 
last check to civil division and strife. Now through a hundred bitter years 
of revoludon Rome would pay the penalty of gaining the \vorld. 
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r. THE BACKGROUIMD OF REVOLUTION 

T he causes of icvolution were many, ihc rcsulrs were endless, the 
persona]ides thrown up by the crisjs.*froin the Gracchi to Augustus, 
were among the most powerful in history. Never before, and never as^ain 
til] oar own rime, were such stakes fought for, never was the world drama 
more Intense, The first cause w^as the influx of slave-grown corn from Sicily, 
Sardinia, Spain^ and Africa, which ruined many Italian farmers by reducing 
the price of domestic grains below the cost of production and markerinT. 
Second, 'ft'as the influx of slaves, displacing peasants in the countryside and 
free workers in the towms. Third, was the growth of large farms. A law of 
120 forbade senators to take contracts or invest in commerce; flush with 
the spoils of war, they bought up extensive tracts of agricultural land. Con¬ 
quered soil w as sometinies sold m small plots to colonists, and eused urban 
strife, more of it was giv en to capitalists in part payment of their war loans 
to the state; most of it was bought or leased by senators or businessmen on 
terms fixed by the Senate. To compete with these Istifiindia the little man 
had to borrow money at rates that insured his inability to pay; slowly he 
sank into povert)' or bankruptcy, tenancy or the slums.’ Finally, the peiant 
hiniself, after he had seen and looted the world as a soldier, had no taste or 
padence for the lonely labor and unadventurous chares of the farm; he 
preferred to join the turbulent proletariat of the city, watch without cost 
thecxciting games of the amphitheater, receive cheap com from the govern¬ 
ment, sell his vote to the highest bidder or promiser, and lose himself in the 
Impoverished and ^discriminate mass. 

Roman society, once a community of free farmers, now rested more and 
more upon external plunder and internal slavery. In the city all domestic 
remce, many handicrafts, most trade, much banking, nearly all factory 
labor, and labor on public works; were performed by slaves, reducing the 
wages of free workers to a point where it was almost as profitabie to be idle 
as to toil. On the latijujidia slaves were preferred because they were not 
subject to military sendee, and their number could be maintained, genera- 
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rion after treneradon, as a by-product of their only pleasure or their master^s 
vice. All Ae Mediterranean region was raided to produce living machines 
for these industrialized farms; to the war prisoners led in after every vic¬ 
torious campaign were added the viedms of pirates who captured slaves or 
freemen on or near the coasts of Asia^ or of Roman officials whose organized 
man hunts impressed into bondage any provincial whom the local authorities 
did not dare protect.^ Every week slave dealers brought cheir human prey 
from Africa^ Spain, Gaul, Germany, the Danube, Russia, Asia, and Greece 
to the ports of the .Mediterranean and the Black Sea* It was not unusual for 
lo^coo slaves to be auctioned off at Delos in a single day. In 177, 40,000 
Sardinians, in 167, 150,000 Epirotes, were captured by Roman armies and 
sold as slaves, in the latter case at approximately a dollar a head.^ In the city 
the lot of the slave was mitigated by humanizing contacts with his master 
and by hope of emancipation; but on the large farms no human relation 
interfered with exploitation* There the slave was no longer a member of 
the household, as in Greece or early Rome; he seldom saw his o\^Ticr; and 
the rewards of the overseer depended upon squeezing cver^'' possible profit 
from the chattels entrusted to his lash. The \^=^gcs of the sbve on the great 
estates were as much food and clothing as would enable him to toil from 
sunrise to sunset every day—barring occasional holidays—until senUiry, If 
he complained or disobeyed, he worked with chains about his ankles and 
spent the night in an etgasadmn—2. subterranean dungeon that formed a 
part of nearly every Ijdfundhmi. It was a wasteful as well as a brutal system, 
for it supported hardly a twentieth of the families that once had lived on 
the same acreage as freemen* 

If we remember that at least half these slaves had once been free (for 
slaves seldom fought in the wars), we can surmise the bitterness of these 
broken lives* and must marvel at the rarity of their revolts. In j 96 the mral 
slaves and free workers of Etruria rebelled; they were beaten down by 
Roman legions and, Livy tells *"many were killed or taken prisoners; 
others were scourged and crucified/^ ^ In 185 a like uprising occurred in 
Apulia; 7000 slaves wxre captured and condemned to mines.^ In the mines 
of New Carthage alone 4000 Spaniards w orked as slaves. In 139 the 'Tirst 
Servile M^or*' broke out in Sicily. Four hundred slaves accepted the call of 
Eunus and massacred the free population in the town of Emm; slaves poured 
from the farms and private dungeons of Sicily and sw^eUed the number of 
the rebels to jo^ooo. They occupied Agrigentum, defeated the forces of the 
Roman pmetorj and held nearly all the island till 1 jt, when a consular army 
penned them into Erma and stari^ed them into suirender. Eunus w^as taken 
to Romc^ dropped into an underground cell, and allow ed to die of hunger 
and lice*® In 133 lesser uprisings resulted in the execution of ijo slaves in 
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Rome, 450 in Mintumae, 4000 in Sinuessa, In that year Tiberius Gracchus 
passed the agrarian law that opened die Roman Revolutioo, 


n, TIBERIUS CRACCIIUS 

He u-as the son of the Tiberias Sempronios Gracchus who had earned the 
gratitude of Spain by his generous administration, had served twice as 
consul and once as censor, and had saved the brother and married the 
daughter of Scipio Africanus. Cornelia gave him tweive children, all but 
three of whom died In adolescence; and his own death left upon her the 
burden of rearing Tiberius and Caius and a daughtcr-also named Cbmelk— 
w'ho became the -wife of Scipio Acmilknus, Both parents shared in the 
Hellenistic culture and 5)mipathics of the Scipionic circle. Cornelia gathered 
about her a iireiaiy salov, and wrote letters of so pure and elegant a style 
that they -were reckoned as a distingmshed contribution to Latin literature. 
An EgvTJtTan king, says Plutarch, olfered her bis hand and throne in her 
widowhood, but she refused; she preferred to remain the daughter of one 
Scipio, the mother-in-law of another, and the mother of the Gracchi. 

Brought up in the atmosphere of statesmanship and philosophy, Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus knew both the problems of Roman government and 
the speculations of Greek thought. They were particularly influenced by 
Blossius, a Greek philosopher from Cumae, who helped to inspire in ±e^ 
a passionate liberalism that underestimated the power of the conservatives 
b Rome. The brotheis were almost equally ambitious, proud, sbeere, elo¬ 
quent beyond reason, and brave without stint, Caius tells how Tiberius had 
the agrarbn tragedy borne m upon him when, passing through Etruria, he 
noted the dearth of inhabitants, and observed that those who tilled the 
soil and tended the flocks were foreign slaves,” Knowing that at that time 
only property holders could serve in the army, Tiberius asked himself 
how Rome could preserve its leadership or bdependence if the sturdy peas¬ 
ants that had once filled Its legions were displaced by desolate and alien 
bondsmen. How could Roman life and democracy ever be healthy with a 
citj' prolctamt fe^enng in poverty-, instead of a proud yeomanry' owning 
and tflhng the land- A dtstnbution of land among the poorer citizens seemed 
the Obvious arid necessary solution of three problems: rural slavery, urban 
congestion and corruption, and military decay. 

My in I Tiberius Gracchus, elected a tribune of the people, announced 
his mteiiDon to submit to the Tribal Assembly three proposals: (i) that no 
cimen should be pcrmirrcd to hold more than sjj-or, if he had rwo sons, 
667-acrcs of land bought or rented from the state; (i ) that all other public 
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lands that had been sold or leased to private individuals should be returned 
to the state for tlie purchase or rentaJ price plus an allowance for improve¬ 
ments made^ and (3) that the returned lands should be divided into twemv- 
acre lots amon^ poor citizens, on condition that they agree never to sell 
their allotment, and to pay an annual tax on it to tiie Treasury. It \V2S, not 
a utopian scheme; it was merely an attempt to implement the Liclniiin laws 
passed in 367 R.C., which had nev'cr been repealed and never enforced. “The 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air,” said Tiberius to the poorer 
plebeians in one of the epochal orations in Roman history, 

have their holes and their hiding places; but the men who fight and 
die for Italy enjoy only the light and the air. Our generals urge their 
suldicrs to fight for the graves and shrines of their ancestors. The 
appeal is idle and false. You csnnot point to a paternal altar, have 
no ancestral tomb. You fight and die to give wealth and Imtuiy ta 
others. You are called ilic masters of the world, but there is not a foot 
of ground that you can call your own.^ 

The Senate denounced tlie proposals as confiscatory, charged Tiberius with 
seeking a dictatorship, and persuaded Octavius, another tribune, to prevent 
by his veto the submission of the biUs to the Assembly. Gracchus thereupon 
moved that any tribune who aaed contrary to the wislies of his comstitiicnts 
should be immediately deposed. The Assembly passed the meastire, and 
Octavius w as forcibly removed from the tribune’s bench by the lictors of 
Tiberias. The original proposals were then voted into law; and the Assem¬ 
bly, fearing for Gracchus* safety, escorted him home.* 

His illegal overruling of the cribunician veto, which the Assembly itself 
had long ago made absolute, gave his opponents a handle with which to 
frustrate him. They declared their purpose to impeach him at the end of 
his one-year term, as haiing violated the constitution and used force against 
a tribune. To protect himself he flouted the constitution further by seeking 
re-election to the tribunate for 131. As Aenulianus and Laelius and other 
senators who had defended his proposals now' withdrew' their support, he 
turned more completely to the plebs. He promised, if re-elected, to shorten 
the term of military service, to abolish the exclusive right of senators to act 
as jurom, and to admit the Italian allies to Roman citizenship. Meanwhile 
the Senate refused funds to the agrarian commission that had been appointed 
to execute Tiberius’ laws. WTien Attalus III of Perga mum bequeathed his 
kingdom to Rome (133), Gracchus proposed to the Asembly that the 
personal and movable property of Attalus should be sold and the proceeds 
distributed to the recipients of state Imds to finance the equipment of their 
farms. The proposal infuriated the Senate, which saw its authority over the 
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provinces and the public purse bcin^ transferred to an unmanageable and 
unrepresentative Assembly largely of servile origm and alien stock. W-Tien 
election day came, Gracchus appeared in the Forum with armed guards and 
in mourning costume, implying that his defeat would mean his impeachment 
and death. As the voting proceeded, violence broke out on hoth sides. Scipio 
Nasica, erjing that Tiberius wished to make himself king, led the senators, 
armed with clubs, into the Forum. The supporters of Gracchus, awxd by 
patrician robes, gave way; Tiberius was killed by a blow on the head, and 
several hundred of his followers perished with him. WTien his younger 
brother Caius asked permission to bury him he was refused, and the bo(^es 
of the dead rebels were thrown rato the Tiber, while Cornelia mourned. 

The Senate sought to mollify the bitter plcbs by consenting to the enforce- 
tnent of the Gracchan laws. An increase of 7 ( 5 ,000 in the register of clri- 
^:ens from 131 to trj suggests thet a large number of land allotments was 
actually made. But the agrarian commission found itself faced by manv 
difficulties. Much of the land in question had been obtained frtjm the state 
years or generations back and its present possessors claimed rights estab¬ 
lished and sanctified by rime. Many parcels had been bought by n^v owners, 
for a substantial price, from those who had bought cbem cheaply from tlic 
govemmenr. The kndowmers in Italian allied states, whose squatter rights 
were imperiled by the laws, appealed to Scipio Aemilianus to defend them 
against the land board; and through his influence its operations w'ere sus- 
pended. Public opinion flamed out against him; he wtis denounced as a 
traitor to the already sacred memory of Gracchus; and one morning in 119 
he was discovered dead in his bed, apparently the viedm of an ageactin 
was never found. 


m. CArUS CRACCIIL'S 

Ruthless gossip accused Cornelia of conspiring w-irh her daughter, Scipio’s 
deformed and unloved wife, to murder him. In the face of these calamides 
she ^ught consoIarioQ by devoting herself to her surviving son, the last of 
her ^‘je^cls ” The murder of Tiberius aroused in Caius no mere spirit of 
vengeance, but a resolve to complete his brother's work. He had sen'cd 
with intelligence and courage under Aemilianus at Numantia. and he had 
wmn Ae admirarion of all groups by the integrity of his conduct and the 
simplicity of his life. His passionate temperament, all the more vehement on 
occasion because so long controlled, made him tlie greatest of Roman orators 
before Cicero, and opened almost any office to him in a society where 
eloquence served only next to bravery in the advancement of men. In the 
fall of 114 he was elected tribune. 
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Mor« realistic than Tiberius, Cains understood that no reform cio endure 
which k opposed by the balance of economical or political power in the 
state. He aimed to bring five classes to Ixis support: the peasantry, the army, 
the proletariar, and the businessmen. He won the first by renewing the 
agrarian legislation of hk brother, extending its application to state^wtied 
land in the provinces, restoring the land board, and personaDy attending to 
its operations. He fed the ambitions of the middle classes by establishing 
new colonics in Capua, Tarenttim, Narbo, and Carthage, and by developing 
these as thriving centers of trade. He pleased the soldiers^ by passing a 
bill that they should be clothed at the public expense. He gained the grati¬ 
tude of the urban masses by his lex fnm/entarht, or corn law, which com¬ 
mitted the government to distribute wheat at six and one third asses per 
modius (thirty-nine cents a peck-half the market price) to all who asked 
for it. It was a measure shocking to old Romiin ideas of self-reliance, and 
destined to play a vital role in Roman history. Cains believed that the grain 
dealers were charging the public twice the cost of production, and that his 
measure, throuch the economy of unified operation, would involve no loss 
to the state. liTany case, the law turned the poor freemen of Rome from 
cUenr supporters of the aristocracy into defenders of the Gracchi, as later 
of Marius and Caesar ; it was the foundation stone of that d^ocradc movc- 
mctit which would reach its peak in Oodius, and die at Actium. 

Caius’ fifth measure sought to assure the power of his party by ending 
the tradition whereby the richer classes in the Centurial Assembly voted 
first; hereafter the centuries were on each occasion to vote in an order 
determined by lot. Me appeased the busincK class by giving them the exclu¬ 
sive right to serve as Jurors in trials for provincial m^feasancc; i,e., they were 
hereafter to be in large measure their own judges. He whetted their appe¬ 
tites by proposing a tax of one tenth, to be collected by them, on all the 
produce of Asia Minor, He enriched contractors, and reduced unemploy¬ 
ment, by a program of road building in every part of Italy, Altogether these 
laws, despite the political trickery that colored some of them, formed the 
most con^ructive body of legislation offered to Rome before Caesar. 

Armed with such varied support, Calus was able to override custom and 
w in election to a second and successive tribunate. Probably it was now^ that 
he sought to “pack” the Senate by adding to its ^oo members 3m more to be 
chosen from the business class by the Assembly. He proposed also to extend 
the full franchise to all the freemen of Larium, and a partial franchise to 
the remainin'^ freemen of Italy, This, his boldest move toward a broader 
democracy, was his first strategic error. The voters showed no enthusiasm 
for sha ring their privileges, even with men of wrhom only a small minority 
could have attended their assemblies in Rome, The Senate acted on its 
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opportunity. Almost ignored by Caius, and reduced to apparent impotence, 
it saw in the briliiant tribune only a demagogic tyrant extending his persona] 
power through the reckicas distribution of state property and funds. Sud¬ 
denly finding an ally in the jealous proletariat of Rome, and taking advantage 
of Ciius* absence in establishing his colony at Carthage, the Senatorial party 
suggested to another tribune, Marcus Li^-ius Dmsus, that he should win 
over the new peasantry by a bill canceling the tax laid upon their lands in 
the Gracchan laws; and that he should at once please and weaken the 
proletariat by proposing the formation of tw'^eTve new colonies in Italy, each 
to take 3000 men from Rome, Tlie Assembly readily passed the bills; and 
when Cams returned he found his leadership challenged at every step by 
the popular Dmsus. He sougiit a third term as tribune but was defeated; 
his friends charged that lie had been elected but that the ballots had been 
falsified. He counseled liis followers against violence and retired to private 
life. 

In the foUo^ving year the Senate proposed the abandonment of the colony 
at Carthage; all sides interpreted Ac measure, openly or privately, as the 
first move in a campaign to repeal the Gracchan laws. Some of Caius’ adher¬ 
ents attended the Assembly armed, and one of them cutdowm a conser\'ativc 
who threatened to lay hands upon Calus. On the morro^v the senators 
appeared in full battle array, each with two armed slaves, and attacked the 
popular party entrenched on the Aventine. Caius did his best to quiet the 
tumult and avert further violence. Failing, he fled across the Tibet; over¬ 
taken, he ordered his servant to kill him; the slave obeyed and then killed 
himself. A friend cut off Caius’ head, filled it with molten lead, and brought 
it to the Senate, which had offered a reward of its weight in gold.® Of Cains’ 
supporters 350 fell in the fight, 3000 more were put to death by Senatorial 
decree. The city mob that he had befriended made no protest when his 
corpse, and thckse of his followers, were flnng into the river; it was busy 
plundering his house,^® The Senate forbade Cbmelia to wear mourmiK for 
her son. 


tv, MARIUS 

The triumphant aristocracy devoted its subtlest intelligence to undoing 
the constructive, rather than the demagogic, elements in Caius’ legislation. 
It did not dare eject the business class from the juries, or the contractors 
and publicans from their happy hunting ground in Asia; and it allowed the 
com dole to stand as insurance against revolution. Into an otherwise attrac¬ 
tive measure it inserted a clause permitting the recipients of the nciv lands 
to sell them; soon thousands of holders sold to the great slaveowners, and 
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the latifrmdia rc5umcd their gromli. In i iS che land board was abolished. 
ITie masses in the capital raiserfno objection; they had decided chat to eat 
state com in the city was better than to sweat on the knd or toil in pioneer 
colonies* Sloth combined with superstition (for the soil of Carthage had 
been cursed) to frustrate dll Caesar the attempt to midgate urban poverty 
by emigration* Wealth mounted^ hue ic did not spread; in 104 b.c. a moderate 
democrat reckoned that only jooo Roman citizens owned propert)^^ “The 
condition of the poor," says Appian, “became even worse than before, * * , 
TJie plebeians lost e^^erything. . * . The number of citizens and stddiers 
conrinued to decline." ^ More and more the legions had to be filled out with 
conscripts from the Italian states; hut these men had no stomach for fighting 
or no love for Rome. Desertions mulcipliedp discipline deteriorated, and the 
defense of the Rep uh lie sank to ic^ lowest ebb. 

Consequently ic was soon attacked, almost at the same dme, on north 
and south. In 113 rwo Celtic tribes^ tlie Cimbri and the Teutones, as if to 
give Rome a foretaste of its final fatc^ rolled do'^m through Germany in a 
frightening avalanche of covered ^Tigons—300.000 fighting men* with rheir 
wives, children, and animals. Perhaps the word had gone up over the Alp,s 
that Rome was in love with w^ealth and weary of war* The newTomers were 
tall and strong and fearless, so blond that the Italians described tlie ciiildrcn 
as having the white hair of old men. Tl^cy met a Roman army at Norcia 
(now Neumarkt, in Carinthia) and destroyed it. They crossed the Rhine 
and defeaied another Roman army; they poured into southern Gaul and 

overcame a third, fourth, and fifth Roman army; at Arausio (Orange) 
80,000 legionnaires and 40.00a camp followers were left dead on the field 
AH Italy lay open to the invaders; and a terror rose in Rome such as it had 
not knoum since Hannibal. 

Almost at the same time war broke out In Numidia. WTien Jugnrtha, 
grandson of Masinissa, tortured his brother to death, and tried to deprive 
his cousins of their share in the kingdom, the Senate declared war upon 
him (11 Of a view to making Numidia a province and opening it to 
Roman commerce and capital. Jugnrtha bought patricians to defend his 
cause and crimes be fore the Senate, and bri bed the generals sent against him 
into harmless aedvitses or a favorable peace. Summoned to Rome, he opened 
his royal pvu^ more lavishly, and was able to return unMndered to his 
capita].^* 

Only one officer emerged from these campaigns with credit. Gains Marius; 
bom like Gccro at Arpinmn, son of a day laborer, had enlisted in the army 
at an early age, had won his scare at Numantia, had married an aunt of 
Caesar, and despite, or because of, his lack of education or mannere, had 
been chosen a tnbunc of the plcbs. In the fall of io6 he retumed from his 
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services as lieutenant to the incompetent Quititus iMetellus in Africa, and 
ran for the consulate on a platform proposing that [ie should replace Aletcllus 
ftnH bring the Jugurthine War to a successful end. He was elected, took 
command, and forced Jugurtha’s surrender (106). The people did not learn 
at this time that the chief agenr of this victory was a reckless young aristocrat, 
Lucius Sulla; they would hear from him ktcr. Marius enjoyed a splendid tri¬ 
umph, and was so loved that the Assembly, ignoring a dying consriturion, 
elected him consul year after year ((04-100). The business classes sup¬ 
ported him partly because his victories opened new fields for their enter¬ 
prises, partly because he was clearly the only man who could repel die 
Celtic hordes, Rome already recognized in Caesar's uncle the uses of Caesar- 
ism; the dictatorship of a popular leader backed by a devoted army seemed 
to many wcarv Romans the only alternative to the oligarchic abuses of 
Iibclt)^ 

After their victory at Arausio, the Cimbri had reprieved Rome by cross¬ 
ing the Pyrenees and ravaging Spain. But in loi they returned to Gaul, 
creater in number than before, and entered into an agreement with the 
Teutones for a simultaneous assault by separate routes upon the rich plains 
of northern Italy. To meet the peril jMarius resorted to a new form of mili¬ 
tary enrollment, which revolutionized first the army and then the state. He 
invited the enlistment of any citizen, property oivner or not; offered attrac¬ 
tive pay, and promised to release volunteer:, and give them lands, after a 
completed campaign. The army now formed W'as composed chiefly of the 
city proletariat; its sentiments were hostile to the patrician Republic; it 
fought not for its country, but for its general and for booty; in this way, 
probably without knowing it, Alarius laid the inilltary basis of the Caesarian 
revolution. He vi'as a soldier, not a statesman; he had no time to weigh distant 
political consequences. He led his recruits over the Alps, hardened their 
bodies wnth marches and drills, and developed their courage with attacks 
upon objectives that could be easily won; until they were trained he could 
not risk an engagemimt. The Teutones marched unhindered by his camp, 
asking the Romans derisively if they had messages for their wives in Rome, 
wnth whom the invaders proposed soon to refresh themselves; the number 
of the Teutones could be judged from the six days they took to pass the 
Roman camp. When they had all filed iMarius ordered his army to fall 
upon their rear. In the great battle that ensued at Aquae Sextiae (Aiv in 
Provence), the new legions slew or captured 100,000 men (102). ‘'They 
say,” Plutarch reports, “that the inhabitants of I^'farseilles made fences round 
their vineyards with the bones, and that the soil, after the bodies had rotted 
and tlie winter rains had fallen, was so fertilized with the putrefied matter 
W'hich sank into it, that in the following season it yielded an unprecedented 
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crop.” After icsting" hi; army for several monEhS) Marius led it back into 
Italy, and met the Cimbri at Vercellae, near the Po (loi), on the very field 
where Hannibal had won his first battle against Rome. The barbarians, to 
show their stretigtli and courage, went naked in the snow, climbed over ice 
and through deep drifts to summits from wliich they tobogganed gaily 
along steep descents, using their sliields as slcds.^® In the battle that followed 
they were nearly all slain. 

Marius was received in the rejoicing capital as a “second Camillas” who 
had turned back a Celtic invasion, and another Romulus who had refounded 
Rome. Part of the spoils he brought was bestowed upon him as a personal 
reward; thereby he became a rich man, with estates “enough for a 
kingdom.’' In too he was elected consul for the axth time. Tlis colleague 
was Lucius Satorninus, a fiety ratiical who was resolved to achieve the goals 
of the Gracchi by law if possible, otherwise by force. He pleased Marius 
with a bill that bestowed colonial lands upon rhe veterans of the recent 
campaign, and Marius raised no objection when he lowered the price of 
state-doled com from sis and one third asses (thirty-nine cents) to five 
sixths of an as (five cents) per modius, or peck. The &nate sought to pro¬ 
tect the Treasuiy and itself by having a tribune forbid the submission of 
these measures to a vote, but Saturnlnns proceeded with the voting neverthe¬ 
less. Violence flared up on both sides. WTien Sanirninus’ bands killed Cains 
Memmlus, one of the most respected of the aristociacy, the Senate took its 
final resort and, by a senatascoTisultujfi de re publka defsTidetida, ordered 
Marins, as consul, to suppress the revolt. 

Marius faced the bitterest choice of his life. It seemed a miserable end 
to his long career of service to the common people of Rome that he should 
now attack their leaders and his former friends. And yet he too distrusted 
the appeal to violence, and saw in revolution more ills than it could cure. 
He led a force againsc the rebels, let Satummos be stoned to death, and then 
fled to a gloomy retirement, despised alike by the people he had championed 
and the aristocracy he had saved. 


V. THE REVOLT OF ITALY 

The revoludon was now passing into dvil war. 'ttTien the Senate asked for 
help against the Cimbri from the eastern kings allied with Rome, Nicotnedes of 
Bith>-nja replied that all men of military value in his kingdom had been sold into 
slavety to satisfy the extortions of the Roman tax collectors. Preferring an army 
for the moment, the Senate decreed that all males enslaved for unpaid taxes 
should be freed. Hearing of this order, hundreds of slaves in SieiJv, many of 
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rhem Greeks from die Ilellenesdc Eist, l?ft their masters and, gathering before 
the palace of the Roman praetor^ demanded dieir freedom. Their owners pro¬ 
tested, and the praetor suspended the operation of the decree- The slaves or- 
ganisied themselves under a religious imp<istot, Sahhu^ and attacked the toi^Ti of 
Alorgancia, The citizens there secured the loyalty of most of their slaves by 
promising to liberate them if they repelled the attack; they repelled it, hut were 
not freedi and many of thetii joined the revolt. About the same time f 103 some 
6000 slaves in the western end of the island rose under Athenion, a man of educa¬ 
tion and resolution, iTus force defeated army after army sent against it by the 
praetor, and moving eastv^ard,, merged with the rebels under Salvius, Together 
they mastered an army disptched from Italy, but SaJvius died in the moment of 
victory . Still other legions crossed die straits, under th e consul Manius Aqua I ins 
(101); Athenion engaged him in single combat and vtis killed; the Icaderless 
slaves were ovenvhelmed; thousands of them died in the field, thousands were 
returned to their masters, hundreds were shipped to Rome to fight w^ild beasts 
in the games that celebrated Aquilius' triumph. Instead pf fighting, the slaves 
plunged their knives into one another's hearts until all lay dead, 

A few years after thb Second Servile war all Italy was in arms* For almost two 
centuries now Rome—a tiny nation bet*iveen Cumae and Cacrep between the 
Apennines and the sea—had ruled the rest of Italy as subject states. Even some 
cities close to Rome, hke Tibur and Praeneste, had no represEntation in the 
government that ruled them. The Senate^ th-^ assemblies, and the consuls meted 
out decrees and hvis to the Italian communities u ith the same high hand as to 
alien and conquered provinces, iTie rKOurces and man power of the "allies” 
%vere drained by wars whose chief effect was to enrich a few families in Rome. 
ITiose states that had remained loyal to Rome in the ordeal with Hannibal had 
received scant reward; those that had helped him in any way had been punished 
with so ser%'ile a subjection that many of their freemen joined the slai^e revolts. 
A few rich men in the cities had been granted Roman citizenship; and the power 
of Rome had everywhere been used tn support the rich against the poor. In 126 
the Assembly forbade the inhabitants of the Italian towms to migrate to Rome; 
and in 95 a decree of the jealous capital expelled ail residents whose citizenship 
w-as not Roman but merely Italian. 

A member of die arktocracy paid with his life for trying to improve this situa- 
tionp M- Livius Dnisus was the son of the tribune who had rivaled Tiberius 
GracehuS; since his adopted son became the father-in-law of Augustus, the 
family bound the beginnings of the revolution with its end. Elected rrihime in 
91, he proposed three measuresi (0 divide more state lands among the poor; 
(2) to restore to the Senate its exclusive pir)' rights, but at the ^mc time add 300 
eqiihes^ or businessnjerL to the Senate; and (3) ro confer Roman citizenship upon 
all the freemen of Italy, Tlie Assembly passed the first bill with pleasure, the 
second wnth indifference; the Senate rejected both and declared them void. Tlic 
third never reached a vote, for an unknown assossiri stabbed Drusus to death in 
bis home. 
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Aroused to hope by Dmsus’ bill, and convinced by his fate that neither the 
Senate nor the Asembly would ever peaceably consent to share its privileges, 
the Italian states prepared for revolt A federal republic was formed, Corfinium 
'was named the capital, and the government was vested in a senate of 500 men 
chosen from aU the Italian tribes except the Etruscans and Umbrians, who re¬ 
fused to join. Rome at once declared war upon the sccessioniits. All parties in the 
capital co-operared in what seemed to them a defense of the union; and cverv 
Roman dreaded the revenge the rebel states would take if they won this fratricidal 
“Social War,”* Marius emerged from his solitude, took command, and won 
victory after victory while all other Roman generals but Sulla met defeat. In 
three years of war 300,000 men fell, and central Italy was devastated. When 
Etruria and Umbria were on the verge of going over to the rebels, Rome pacified 
them by a grant of full Roman citizenship; and in 90 the Roman franchise was 
nfiered to all Italian freemen or freedmen who would sw'ear fealtv to Rome. 
These belated concessions weakened the allies; one town after anothe r laid down 
its arms; and in S9 this ferocious and costly war ended in a sullen peace. The 
Romans nullihed the franchise they had granted by enrolbng the new citizens 
in ten new crilics, which voted only after the existing thim'^-fivc, and therefore 
nsually to no use; besides, only a few of the new citizens could attend the assem¬ 
blies in Rome. The deceived and desolate communities bided their rime. Forty 
years later they would open their gates in welcome to a Caesar who offered 
tliem citizenship in a democnicy that was dead. 


W, SULLA THE HAPPY 

After a few years of peace the strife of Italians against Tt'di.ins was resumed, 
merely changing its name from “Social” to “Gvil,” and its scene from the 
towns to Rome. Lucius Cornelius Sulla was chosen one of the consuls for 
88, and took command of the army that was being prepared to march 
against .Mithridates of Pontus. Sulpichis Rufus, a tribune, unwilling to put 
a conservative like Sulla in charge of so powerful a force, persuaded the 
Assembly to transfer the command to Marius, who, though fat and axty- 
nine, was still rumbling with military ambition. Sulla refused to let his long- 
awaited chance for leadership slip by through what seemed to him the whim 
of an assembly spellbound by a demagogue and bribed, he was sure, by the 
merchants who liked Marius. He fled to Nola, won the army to his support, 
and marched at its head against Rome. 

Sulla was unique in his origins, character, and fate. Bom poor, he became 
the defender of the aristocracy, as the aristocratic Gracchi, Drusi, and 

* Tha is the dme^hononed nastranslatjoc of Be!lum SaeMe-thc War of the ^lli« {tmein 
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C2e53r became leaders of the poor. He took his revenge upon life for having 
made him at once patrician and penniless; when he conquered money he 
made it serve his appetites without qualm or rcstraiut. He was unprepos¬ 
sessing-glaring blue eyes in a white face mixed with rough blotches of fiery 
red, “like a mulberry sprinkled over "with flour.” His education belied his 
looks. He was w’dl versed in Greek as well as Koman literature, was a dis¬ 
criminate collector of ait (usually by military means), had the works of 
Aristotle brought from Athens to Rome as part of his richest spoils, and 
found rime, between war and revolution, to WTite his Mcinoirs for the mis¬ 
guidance of posterity. He was a jolly companion and a generous friend, 
devoted to wine, women, battle, and song. “He lived extravagantly,” says 
Sallust, “yet pleasure never interfered with his duties, except that his conduct 
as a husband might have been more honorable.” He made his way rapidly, 
above all in the army, his happiest medium; he treated his soldiers as com¬ 
rades, shared their work, their inarches, and their dangers; “his only effort 
W'as not to allow anyone to surpass him in wisdom or bravery." He 
believed in no gods, but many superstitions. Otherwise lie was the most 
realistic as well as the most ruthless of the Romans; his imagination and his 
feelings were alw'ays under the control of his intellect. It was said of him 
that he w^as half lion and half fox, and that the fos in him was more dan¬ 
gerous than the lion.®* Living half the time on battlefields, spending the last 
decade of his life in civil war, he nevertheless preserved his good humor to 
the end, graced his bmtaliries with epigrams, filled Rome with his laughter, 
made a hundred thousand enemies, achieved all his purposes, and died in bed. 

Such a man seemed chemically compounded of the virtues and vices 
needed to subdue revolution at home and Mithrid.ates abroad. His 35,000 
trained men easily overcame the haphazard cohorts that Marius had impro¬ 
vised in Rome. Seeing his situation helpless, Marius escaped to Africa. 
Sulpicius was killed, betrayed by his scivant; Sulla had the head of the 
tribune affixed to the rostrum that had lately rung with its eloquence; he 
rewarded the slave with freedom for his services, and death for his treachery. 
^Vhile his soldiers dominated the Forum he decreed that henceforth no 
measure should be offered to the Assembly except by permission of the 
Senate, and that the order of voting should be as in the “Servian consritu- 
rion,” which gave priority and advantage to the upper classes. He had 
himself chosen proconsul, allowed Cnaeus Octavius and Cornelius Gnna to 
be elected consuls (87), and then marched off to encounter Michridaccs the 
Great. 

He had hardly left Italy when the struggle of the plebeian poputirres and 
the patrician and equestrian optmrates was resumed. The conservative sup¬ 
porters of Octavius fought in the Forum with the radical followers of Gnua* 
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and in one day 10,000 men wcrt kiUcd. Octavius won^ and Cimia fled 10 
organize re voir in ihe neighboring iMarius^ after a winter in biding^ 

sailed back to Italy^ proeJaimed freedom to slaves, and led a force of 6000 
men against Octavius in Rome. The rebels w^on^ slaughtered thousands, 
adorned the rostra with the heatls of slain senators, and paraded the streets 
with noble heads on their pikes as a model for later revolutions. Octavius 
accepted death calmly as he sat in his robes of office on his tribune^s chair. 
The carnage continued for five days and nights, the rebel terror for a year. 
A revolutionary tribunal subpoenaed parricians, condemned them if diey 
had opposed Marius, and seized their property. A nod froin Marius sufficed 
to send any man to death, usually by execution there and then. x\ll of Sulla^s 
friends were slain; his property was confiscated; he was deposed from his 
command and was dec Jared a public enemy. The dead were refused burial 
and were left in the streets to be devoured by birds and dogs. The freed 
slaves plundered, raped, and lolled indiscriminately, until Cinna gathered 
4000 of them together, surrounded them with Gallic soldiery, and had them 
butchered to death*"^ 

Cinna was now (86) chosen consul for the second rime, Marius for the 
sixth* In the first month of his new term Marius died, aged seventy-one, 
worn out mch hardships and violence. Valerius Flaccus, elected in Jiis stead, 
passed a bill canceling seventy-five per cent of all debts, and then left for 
the East with an army of t 2,000 men to depose Sulla from command, E!njoy- 
ing undivided pow er at Rome, Cinna dunged the Republic into a dictator¬ 
ship, nominated all successful candidates for major offices, and had himself 
elected consul for four successive years. 

"WTien Flaccus left Italy, Sulla was besieging Athens, w^hicb had joined 
Mithridates in revolt. Receiving nothing from the Senate for the pay of 
his troops, he had financed his campaign by pillaging the temples and 
treasuries of Olympia, Epidanrus, and Delphi* In March, 86, hk soldiers 
broke through a gate in Athens" walls, poured in, and revenged themselves 
for the City's lorLg-deIa)'ed welcome by a rior of slaughter and robbery. 
Plutarch teUs us that ^*thcre was no numbering the slain; . . . blood flow'ed 
through the streets and far out into the suburbs."^ ^ At last Sulla called a 
halt to the massacre, remarking generously that he would “forgive the living 
for the dead/' He led his refreshed troops northward, defeated a great force 
at Chaeronea and Oichomenus, pursued its remnaats across rhe Hellespont 
into Asia, and prepared to meet the main army of the Pontic king. But 
tneiiiiwhile Flaccus and his legions had also reached Asia, and Sulla was 
again infoimed that he must give up his command. He persuaded FJaccus 
to let him complete the campaign; thereupon Flaccus wtis killed by his 
lieutenant. Fimbria, W'ho now declared himself commander of all Roman 
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andes and advanced oonh against Sulla. Faced with tliis foUy, Sljlla made 
a peace with iMirhriiiares {85), by which the King was to restore all the 
conquests chat he had made in the war, surrender cightj^ gaUej^ to Rome, 
and pay an inJtnmity of 2000 talents. Then Sulla turned south and met 
Fimbria in Lydia. Fimbria’s soldiers went over to Sulla, and Fimbria com^ 
mitted suicide. Master now of the Greek East, Sulla exacted 10,000 talents 
as indemnities and accrued taxes from the revolted cities of Ionia. He sailed 
wdth his army to Greece, marched to Patrae, and arrived at Brundisium in 
83. Cinna tried to stop him but was killed by his troops. 

Sulla was bringing to the Treasury 15,000 pounds of gold rnd 115,000 
pounds of silver, in addition to money and works of arr which he credited 
to his persona] account. But the democnitic leaders, still in power in Rome, 
continued to brand him as a public enemy, and denounced his treaty with 
Mithridates as a national humiliation. Reluctantly Sulla led his 40,000 
troops to the gates of Rome. Many of the aristocracy went our to join him; 
one of them, Cnacus Pompey, brougiit a legion recruited entirely from his 
father’s clients and friends. The sou of Marius led an army out to encounter 
Sulla, was defeated, and fled to Praeneste, after sending instructions to the 
paptljres praetor ro put to death all leading patriciaiis still left in the capital. 
The praetor convoked the Senate, and the marked men -were killed in their 
seats or their flight. The Uemocratic forces then evacuated Rome, and Sulla 
entered it unhindered; but meanwhile a Samnite army of 100,000 men intent 
on avenging the Social Wai, marched up from the south and joined the 
democraric remnants. Sulla went out to meet them, and at the Collinc Gate 
his 50,000 men won one of the bloodiest victories of ancient times. Sulla 
ordered fiooo prisoners shot down with arrows, on the ground that they 
could make more trouble alive than dead. The se\'cred heads of the captured 
generals were displayed on pikes before the walls of Praeneste, where the last 
democratic army was standing siege. Praeneste fell, the young .Marius killed 
himself, and his head was nailed up in the Forum—a procedure which fre¬ 
quent precedents had now made consritutinnal. 

Sulla had no trouble in pentuaduig the Senate to make him dictatO'r, Ac 
once he i^ued a proscription list condemning to deatfi forty senators and 
26 chj biAsincssmcn; these last had supported A^arius against him, and had 
bought in at bargains the property of senators slain during the radical regime. 
He offered rewards to informers, and prizes up to 12,™ denarii (S^^oo) 
to those \\'ho should bring him the proscribed men, alive or dead. The 
Forum was adorned festively with the heads of the slain and with periodi¬ 
cally renewed proscription lists which the citizens had to’read at frequent 
intervals to know if they might still live. Alassacre, banishment, and con¬ 
fiscation spread their horrors from Rome to the pro\Tnces and fell upon 
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Italian rebels and the followers of Marius everjivherc. Some 4700 persons 
died in this aristocratic terror. “Men were butchered in the embraces of their 
wives," says Plutarch, “sons in the arms of their mothers.” Many peisons 
who had been neutral, or even conservative, were proscribed, exiled, or 
slain; Sulla, it w'as said, needed their money for his troops, his pleasures, or 
his friends. Confiscated properry was sold to the highest bidder or to Sulla’s 
favorites, and became the foundation of many fornmes, like those of Crassus 
and Catiline. 

Using his powers as dictator, Sulla issued a series of edicts—knowTt from 
his clan name as die Cornelian Laws—by which he hoped to estabJish a 
permanently aristocratic constitution. To replace dead citizens he enfran^ 
chised many Spaniards and Celts and some former slaves. He weakened the 
assemblies by adding these new members indebted to him and by again 
ruling that no measure should he put hefone the Assembly except by consent 
of the Senate. To stop the flocking of poor Italians to Rome he suspended 
the state distnburion of com; at the same time he eased die pressure of 
population in the city by distributing land to 120,000 veterans. To prevent 
the use of successive consulships as in effect a dictatorship, he re-emphasized 
the old requirement of a ten-year interval before the same office could he 
held 3 second rime by the same man. [ le lowered the prestige of the tribunate 
by limiting its right of veto and making ex-tribunes ineligible for any 
h^her office. He took from the business class, and restored to the Senate, 
the exclusive right to serve as jurors in the higher courts; and he replaced 
the farming of taxes to publicans with direct paxaneins from the provinces 
to the Treasury. He reorganb,ed the courts, increased their number for 
quicltcr trials, and carefully specified their functions and fields. All the 
legislative, judicial, executive, social, and sartorial privileges enjoyed by 
the Senate before the Gracchan revolt were rctumed to it, for Sulla W’as 
certain that only a monarchy or an aristocracy could wisely administer an 
empire. To renew the full membership of the Senate he allowed the Tribal 
Assembly to promote to it 300 members of the “equestrian” class. To show 
his confidence in this thoroughgoing restoration, he disbanded his legions 
and decreed that no army should be permitted in Italy- After two years of 
dictatorship, he resigned all his powers, re-established consular government, 
and retired to private life (80). 

He was safe, for he had killed nearly all who could plan his assassination. 
He dismissed his lictots and guards, walked unharmed in the Fonim, and 
offered to give an account of his official actions to any citizen who should 
ask for it. Then he went to spend his last years in his villa at Cumae. Tired 
of war, of power and gloiy', perhaps of men, he surrounded himseif with 
singers, dancers, actors, and actresses; wrote his Conrfttemarii, hunted and 
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fished, ate and drank. Men had long since called him Sulla FelLx, Sulla die 
Happy, because he had won every battle, known every pleasure, reached 
every power, and lived without fear or regret. He married five wives, di¬ 
vorced four, and eked out their inadequacy with mistresses. At 58 he devel¬ 
oped an ulcer of the colon so severe that “the cormpred flesh,” says Plutarch, 
“broke out into lice. Many men were employed day and night in destroying 
them, hut they so multiplied that not only his clothes, baths, and basins, but 
his very food was polluted with them." He died of intestinal hemorrhage, 
after hardly a year of retirement (7S). He had not neglected to dictate his 
epitaph: “No friend ever served me, and no enemy ever wronged me, whom 
} have not repaid in fulL” ** 


CHAPTER VII 


The Oligarchic Reaction 

77-60 B.G. 


L THE GOVERXMENT 

N E\TE 1 RTHELESS, Sulla had erred twice on the side of generosit).% 
He had spared the son and nephew of his enemies, the gay and brilliant 
Cains Julius Caesar, who was entering his tw endes in the proscription yeare; 
Sulla had nominated him for death, but let him go on the importuning of 
their common friends; his judgment, howev'cr, was nor mistaken when he 
remarked, “In that young man go many Alariuses." ^ And perhaps he erred 
in resigmng too soon and enjoying himself to an early end. Had Hs patience 
and insight cijualed his ruthlessness and courage, he might have saved Rome 
a half century of chaos and given her in So B,c. the peace and security, order 
and prosperity, that Augustus would bring back from Acrium, He restored 
the old when he should have created the new. 

Within a decade after hJs death his w'ork was in mins. Related in the 
arms of victory, the patricians neglected the casks of government to seek 
wealth in business and spend it in luxury. The stmggle betv'een the opti- 
viates and the pQputares continued with a bitterness that passionately awaited 
another opportunity for violence. The opthaates, or “best peopie," made 
nobiUm their creed- not in the sense of noblesse oblige^ but on the theory 
that good government required the restriction of major magistracies to men 
whose ancestors had held high office. Anyone who ran for office without 
such forebears was scorned as Jitmis “new man," or upstart; such 

were Marius and Qccro. The poptdsnres demanded “career open to talent," 
all power to the assemblies, and free land for veterans and the poor. Neither 
party believed in democracy; both aspired to dictatorship, and both prac¬ 
ticed inrimidation and corruption without conscience or concealment. The 
collegia that had once been mutual-benefit societies became agencies for die 
sale of great blocks of plebeian votes. The business of vote buying reached 
a scale where it required a high specialization of labor: there were dhhoTes, 
who bought votes, interpretes, or go-beruTens, and secpiestres, who held 
the money until the votes had been delivered.® Cicero describes candidates as 
going about purse in hand among the electors in the Field of .Mars.* Pompey 
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had his meditxrre friend Afranius made consul by inviting the leaders of the 
tribes to his gardens and there paying them for the ballots of their groups.^ 
So much money was borroived to finance candidacies that the campaigns 
raised the interest rate to eight per cent per month.® 

The courts, now pre-empted by senators, rivaled die polls in corruption. 
Oaths had lost all value as testiraony; perjurv was as common as bribery, 
Marcus jMcssala, being indicted for buying his election to the consulate (53), 
was unanimously acquitted, though even his friends acknowledged his 
gudt." "Trials are now managed so venally,” wrote Cicero to his son, "that 
no man ^^Tll ever be condemned hereafter except for murder." He should 
have said "no man of means"; for “without money and a good law>'’er," said 
another advocate at this period, "a plain, simple defendant may be accused 
of any crime which he has not committed, and will certainly be convicted.” ® 
Lentulus Sura, having been acquitted by two votes, mourned the extra 
expense he had gone to in bribing one more judge than he had needed.* When 
Quintus CaJidus, praetor, was convicted by a jury of senators, he calculated 
that “they could not honestly require less than 300,000 sesterces to condemn 
a praetor.” 

Protected by such courts, the Senatorial proconsuls, the tax gatherers, the 
moneylenders, and the business agents milked the provinces at a rate that 
would have angered their prcdecessnrs vith envy. There u'era several hon¬ 
orable and competent provincial governors, bur what could be expected of 
the majority? They served without pay, usually for a year's term- in that 
brief time they had to accumulate enough to pay their debts, buy another 
ofBce, and set themselves up for life in the style befitting a great Roman. The 
sole check upon their venality was the Senate; and the senators could be 
misted as gentlemen not to raise a fuss, since nearly all of them had done, 
or hoped soon to do, the same. \\^hen Caesar went to Farther Spain as pro¬ 
consul in 61 he owed $7,500,000; when he returned In 60 he cleared off 
these debts at one stroke. Geero thought himself a painfully honest man; 
he made only $ 110,000 in his year as governor of Cilicia and ^ed his letters 
with wonder at his own moderation. 

The generals who conquered the provinces were the £rst to profit from 
them. LuculJus, after his campaigns in the Fast, became a synonym for 
luxury. Pompey brought in from the same region $1 (,100,000 for the Treas- 
viiy and $11,000,000 for himself and his friends; Caesar took literally untold 
milLons from Gaul, After the generals came the publicans, who collected 
from the people twice the amount which they remitted to Rome, ^VTien a 
province or city could not raise enough from its subjects to pay the de¬ 
manded tribute or tax, Roman financiers or statesmen would lend them the 
nccesssary funds at from twelve to forty-eight per cent interest, to be col- 
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Iccted, if need be, by the Ronian army through siege, conquest, and pillage. 
The Senate had forbidden its members to take part in such loans, but pomp¬ 
ous aristocrats like Pompey, and saints bke Brutus, skirted the bw by lend¬ 
ing through incennediaries. In some years the province of Asia paid Romans 
twice as much in interest on loans as it paid to the publicans and the Treas¬ 
ury The paid and unpaid interest on money borrowed by the cities of 
Aaa Minor to meet Sulla's exactions in 84. had s\velled by 70 to six dmes the 
principal. To meet the charges on this debt communities sold their public 
buildings and statuary, and parents sold their children into slavery', for 
defaulting debtors could be stretched on the rack.^“ If any weal A sdll 
rcmiiined, a dock of entrepreneurs came in from Italy, Syria, and Greece, 
with Senatorial contracts for ’‘developing” the mineral, timber, or other 
resources of the province j trade followed the Bag. Some bought slaves, 
some sold or bought goods, others purchased land and set up provincial 
/arifa/riia larger than those of Italy. “No Gani,” said Qcero in 6 g, ’W'ith his 
customary exaggeration, “carries through any business without the inter¬ 
vention of a Roman citizen; not a penny changes hands there without passing 
through the ledgers of a Roman-” 

Antiquity had never known so rich, so powerful, and so corrupt a 
government. 


II. THE MILLIONAIRES 


The business classes reconciled themselves to the rule of the Senate because 
they were better prepared than the aristocracy to exploit the provinces. That 
“concord of the orders,” or co-operation of the two upper classes, which 
Geero was to preacli as an ideal, wtis already a reality in his youth; they had 
agreed to unite and conquer. Businessmen and their aggressive agents 
crowded the bariJicas and streets of Rome and swarmed into provincial 
markets and capitals. Bankers issued letters of exchange on their prm incial 
afiiliates,^* and lent money for everything, even political careers. Merchants 
and financiers swung rheir infiuence to the papulures when the Senate proved 
selfish, and back to the opiimatei when democratic leaders cried to keep their 
pre-election promises to the proletariat. 

Crassus, Atricus, and Lucnilus r\q)ify the three phases of Roman wealth: 
acquisition, speculation, luxury. Marcus Licinius Crassus was of aristocratic 
lineage. His father, a famous orator, consul, and censor, had fought for Sulla 
and had killed himself rather than yield to Marius, Sulla rewarded die son 
by letting him buy at bargain prices the confiscated properties of proscribed 
men. As a youth Marcus had studied literature and philosophy and had 
assiduously practiced law; but now the smell of monev inroxicated him. He 
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organized a fire brigade—something new to Rome' it ran to fires, sold its 
sendees on the spot, or bought endangered buildings at nominal sums and 
then put out the fire; in this way Crassus acquiied hundreds of houses and 
tenements, which he let at high rentals. He bought state mines when Sulla 
denationalized them. Soon he had inflaTed his fortune from 7,000,000 to 
170,000,000 sesterces (125,500,000)—a sum nearly equal to the total yearly 
revenue of the Treasury, No man should consider himself rich, said Crassus, 
unless he could raise, equip, and maintain his own army; it was his destiny 
to perisli by his definition. Having become the wealthiest man in Rome, he 
ivas still unhappy; he itched for public office, for a province, for the leader¬ 
ship of an Asiatic campaign. He solicited votes humbly in the streets, memo¬ 
rized the first names of countless cidzcns, lived in conspicuous simplicity, 
and, to tether infliiential politicians to his star, lent them money without 
interest but payable on dentand. With all his eager ambitions he was a kindly 
man, accessible to everyone, generous without limit to his friends, and con¬ 
tributing to both political parties with that bilateral wisdom which has al¬ 
ways distinguished his kind. He fulfilled all hri dreams: he became consul 
in 70 and again in 55, governed Syria, and helped 10 raise the great army 
that he led against Panhia. He was defeated at Carrhae, treacherously cap¬ 
tured, and barbarously slain (53); his head was cut 0^, and Into the mouth 
hiscunqueror poured molten gold. 

Titus Pomponius Atticus, though of equestrian birth, a truer aristo¬ 
crat than Crassus and a higher t)-pe of millionaire: as honest as Meyer Anschel 
of die T&t Schildi as learned as Lorenzo de' jMedicL, as financially asttitc as 
Voltaire, We hear of him first as a student in Athens, wiien his conversation, 
and his reading of Greek and Larin poetry, so charmed Suila that the blood¬ 
stained ctunmander wished, in vain, to cake him back to Rome as a personal 
companion. He was a scholar and a historian, wrote an outline of universal 
history,^'^ lived most of his life in the philosophical circles of Athens, and 
earned his cognomen from his .Attic erudition and philanthropies. His father 
and his uncle left him some 1960,000; he invested it in. a great cattle ranch 
in Epirus, in. buying and letting houses in Rome, in training gladiators and 
secretaries and hiring them out, and in publishing books, "WTicn good (^cn- 
ings came he lent money at profitable rates; but to Athens and his friends 
he lent without interest,^* Men like Gccro, Hortensius, and the younger 
Cato entruKcd him ivitb their savings and the management of their avails, 
and honored him for hkeaudoo, his integrity, and his dividends. Geero was 
glad to have his advice not only in purchasing houses, but in choosing statu¬ 
ary to adorn them and books to fill his library'. Arricus entertained frugally 
and lived with the modesty of a true Epicurean; but his genial friendship and 
his cultivared conversation made his house in Rome the sdon of all political 
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celebrities. He contributed to all parries and was spared in all proscriptions. 
At the age of seventy-seven, rinding himself a^ctcd with a painful and 
incurable disease, he stan-ed hiinself to death. 

Lucius Licinius LucuUus, of high patrician family, sallied forth in 74 to 
complete Sulla's w'ar against Mithridates. For eight years he led his inade¬ 
quate forces with courage and skill; then ^ his campaign was nearing full 
success, his tired troops mutinied, and he guided their retreat from Armenia 
to Ionia through perUs as great as those that had Immoitalizcd Xenophon. 
Relieved of his command by political intrigue, he returned to Rome and, 
wirii his patrimony and his spoUs, spent the rest of his life in quiet but ornate 
luxury. He built on the Pincian hill a palace with spacious halls, loggias; 
libraries; and gardens; at Tusciilum his estate extended for many miles; he 
bought a villa at Misenum for 10,000,000 sesterces ($1,500,000); and he 
turned the entire island of Nisida into his summer resort. His various gar¬ 
dens were famous for their honiculrural innovations; it was he, for example, 
who introduced the cherr)'' tree from Pontus to Italy, whence it was carried 
to north iLuxope and America. His dinners were the culinaty events of the 
Roman year. Geero tried once to find out how Lucullus ate when alone; 
he asked Lucullus to invite him and some friends to dinner that evening, 
but pledged LtictiUus to send no word of warning to his sen^ants. Lucullus 
agreed, merely sripnladng that he be allowed to notify his staff that he w'^ould 
eat in the “Apollo Room” that evening. WTien Qcero and the rest came 
they found a lavish repast. Lucullus had several dining rooms in his city 
palace, each selected according to the splendor of the feast; the Apollo Room 
was tescn.'ed for meals costing zoo,noo sesterces or more,^^ But Lucullus was 
no gourmand. His houses were galleries of wcU-chosen art; his hbiaries \vere 
the resort of scholars and his friends; he himself was learned in both the 
classical literatures and in all the philosophies—naturally favoring that of 
Epicurus. He smiled at Pompey’s strenuous life; one campaign seemed to 
him enough for one life; anything more was mere vanity. 

His example ^lead without his taste among the rich of Rome; soon patri¬ 
cians and magnates were compering in luxurious display, while revolt brewed 
in bankrupt provinces and men stai^'cd in the slums. Senators lounged in 
bed till noon and seldom attended sessions. Some of their sons dressed and 
walked like counesans, W'ore frilled robes and women's sandals, decked 
themselves with jewnelry, sprinkled themselves with perfume, deferred mar¬ 
riage or avoided parentage, and emulated the bisexual impartiality of the 
Greeks, Senarorial houses cost up to 10,000,000 sesterces; Clodius, leader of 
the plebs, built a mansion costing 14,800,000. Lawyers like Geero and Hor- 
tensius, despite the Gnciart law* against legal fees, compered in palaces as 
well as in orarorj'; the gardens of Hortcosms contained the largest zoologi- 
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cal collection in Italy. All men of any pretension had irillas at or near BaiaC) 
where the aristocracy rook the baths, enjoj'cd the Bay of Naples, and de¬ 
clared a momtorium on moiiogaTny. Other villas rose on the hills outside of 
Rome; rich men had several, moving from one to another as the season 
changed. Fortunes were spent on interior decoration, furniture, or silver 
plate. Qcero paid 500,000 sesterces for a table of cirrus wood; a million ses¬ 
terces might be paid for one of cypress wood; even the younger Cato, pillar 
of all Stoic virtues, was alleged to have paid §qo,oqo sesterces for some tabic 
spreads from Babylon.^® 

A horde of specialized slaves formed the staff of these palaces—valets, 
letter carriers, lamplighters, musicians, secretaries, doctors, philosophers, 
cooks. Eating was now the chief occupation of upper-class Rome; there, as 
in the ethics of Metrodorns, "everything good had reference to the belly,” 
At a repast given in 63 by a liigh priest, and attended incongruously by 
V'cstal Virgins and Caesar, the hors d’oeuvres consisted of mussels, spondylcs, 
fiddfares witJi asparagus, fattened fowls, oyster pastries, sea nettles, ribs of 
roe, purple shellfish, and songbirds. Then came the dinncr—sows* udders, 
boar's head, fish, duck, teals, hares, fowl, pastries, and sm^ets “ Delicacies 
were iniponed from every part of the Empire and beyond: peacocks from 
Samos, grouse from Phrvgia, cranes from Ionia, tuiuiyfish from Qialcedon, 
muraenas from Gades, oysters from Tarentum, sturgeons from Rhodes, 
Foods produced in Italy were considered a bit vulgar, fir only for plebeians. 
The actor Aesopus gave a dinner at which songbirds were eaten to the cost 
of J50QO.™ Snmptuary laws continued to denounce e>rpensive meals, and to 
be ignored. Gccro tried to obey, ate the legally permitted vegetables, and 
suffered ten days of diarrhea “ 

Some of the new wealth disported itself in enlarged theaters and extended 
games. Tn 58 Aemillus Scaurus built a theater with Sooo seats, 360 piUais, 
3000 statues, a three-storied stage, and three colonnades—one of wood, one 
of marble, and one of glass; his slaves, rebelling against the hard labor he had 
exacted of them, burned down the cheater soon afterw'ard, ne tting him a loss 
of 100,000,000 sesterces-®* In 55 Pompey provided funds for the first peima- 
nent scone theater in Rome—with 1 7,500 seats, and a spacious porricoed park 
for entr’acte pramenadcs. Tn 53 Scribonius Curio, one of Ckesar's generals, 
erected two wooden theaters, each a semicircle, bade to back; in the morning 
the two stages presented plays; then, while the spectators were sdll in their 
seats, the two stnictures were turned on pivots and wheels, the semicircles 
formed an amphitheater and the united stages became an arena for gladia¬ 
torial games.®* Never had such games been so frequent, costly, or prolonged. 
In a single day of the games given by Caesar 10,000 gladiators took part. 
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many of whom ivere killed. Sulla exhibited a fight involving a hundred lions, 
Caesar four hundred, Pompey six hundred. Beasts fought men, men fought 
menj and the vast audience u'aited hopefully for the sight of death. 


m. THE NEXy WOMAN 

The increase of wealdi conspired uith the corruption of polirics to loosen 
morals and the marriage bond. Despite increasing competition from women 
and men, prostitution continued to Nourish; brothels and the taverns that 
usually housed them were so popular that some politicians organized votes 
through the colleffiiwi lupaJiirriorum, or guild of brothellteepers.*® Adultery 
■was so common as to attract little attention unless played up fur pollticd 
purposes, and practically every wcU'-tondo woman had at least one divorce. 
This was not the fault of women; it resulted largely from the subordination 
of marriage, in the upper classes, to money and politics. jMen chose wives, or 
youths had wives chosen for them, to get a rich doivry or make advantageous 
connectians. Sulla and Pompey married five rimes. Seeking to attach Pompey 
to him, Sulla persuaded him to put away his first wife and marry Acmilia, 
SuHa'sstepdaughter, who was already married ami with child; Acmilia reluc^ 
tantly agreed, but died in childbirth shonly after entering Pompey*s house. 
Caesar gave his daughter Julia to Pompey in marriage as an item in their 
triumviraJ alliance. The Empire, growled Cato, had become a matrimonial 
agency Such unions were Moriages de politique; as soon as their utility 
ended, the husband looked for another xvife as a steppingseone to higher 
place or greater w^eal th. He did not need to give a rcason; he merely sent his 
w'ife a letter announcing her freedom and hk Some men did not marry at 
all, alle^ng dirnsre for the forwardness and extravagance of the new woman; 
many lived in free unions with concubines or slaves. The censor Metellus 
Macodonicus (i j i) had begged men to matty and beget children as a duty 
to the state, however much of a nuisance {Tuolestia) a wife might be; =• but 
tlie number of celibates and childless couples increased more rapidly after 
he spoke. Children were now luxuries which oidy the poor could afford 

Under these circumstances women could hardly be blamed for looking 
lightly upon their marriage vows and scelring in liaisons die romance or 
affection that political matrimony had failed to bring. Tliere was, of course, 
a majority of good women, even among the rich; but a new' freedom was 
breaking down the old pjtria poferf^r and the ancient family discipline. 
Roman women now moved about almost as freely as men. They dressed in 
diaphanous silks from India and China, and ransacked Asia for perfumes 
and jcwcliy. .Marriage ctim m^mt disappeared, and women divorced their 
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husbands as readily as men their mHvcs. A growing proportion of womco 
sought expression in cultural pursuits: they learned Greek, studied philoso¬ 
phy, wrote poetry, gave public lectures, played, sang, and danced, and 
opened literary some engaged in business^ a few practiced medicine 

or law. 

Clodia, the wife of Quintus Caecilius Aferellus, was the most prominent 
of those ladies who in this period supplemented their husbands with a suc¬ 
cession of cavalieri serventi. She had a gay passion for the rights of women; 
shocked the older generation by going about unchaperoned w'ith her male 
friends after her maimge; accosted people whom she met and knew, and 
sometimes publicly kissed them, instead of lowering her eyes and crouching 
in her carriage as proper women were supposed to do. She invited her male 
friends to dine with her while her husband absented himself with the chiv¬ 
alry of the xMaxquis du Chatelet. Cicero, who cannot be misted, describes 
“her loves, adulteries, and lecheries, her songs and symphonies, her suppers 
and carousing, at Baiac on land and sea." She was a clever woman, w^ho 
could sin with irreastibie grace, but ^e underestimated rhe selfishness of 
men. Each lover demanded her entiiely until his appetite waned, and each 
became her shocked enemy when she found a new friend. So Catullus (if she 
W'as his Lcsbia) besmeared her wnth ribald epigrams; and Caelius, alluding to 
the price paid for the poorest prostitutes;, called her in open court the 
quadTumsTia—xhc quarter-of-an’as (one-and-a-half-cenr) woman. She had 
accused him of try ing to poison her; he hired Cicero to defend him; and the 
great orator did not hesitare to charge her with incest and murder, protest¬ 
ing, however, that he w'as “not the enemy of women, still less of one who 
was the friend of all men.” Gielius was acquitted, and Clodia paid some 
penalty for being the sister of that Publius Godius W'ho w as the most radical 
leader in Rome and Qcero’s implacable enemy. 


IV. ANOTHER CATO 

Amid all this corruption and Ia.\ity one man stood out as an exemplar and 
professor of the ancient w'ays. JVlarcus Porcius Cato the Younger had vio¬ 
lated a precept of his great-great-grandfather by studying Greek; from it 
he derived that Stoic philosophy which shared w'irh liis republican comic- 
tions the indexible devotion of his life. He inherited 1 lo L Jents ($432,000), 
bur lived in sedulous simplicity. He lent monev, but took no interest. He 
beked his ancestor’s rough humor, and frightened people by what seemed 
to them his obstinate incorruptibility and his untimely addiction to princi¬ 
ples. His life W'as an unforgivable indictment of theiis; they wished he w'ould 
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sin a little, if only out of a decent respect for the habits of mankind. They 
must have rejoiced wdien, with an almost Cynical conception of woman as a 
biological mstrnment, he “lent” his wife Marcia to his friend Hortensius— 
i,e., divorced her and assisted at her marriage to the orator—and later, when 
Ilortcnsius died, took her again to wife,^® He could not be popular, for he 
was the relentless enemy qf all dishonesty, the stem defender of the parrh 
potesTnj, a more merciless censor moral rum than Cato Censor himself. Me 
seldom laughed or smiled, made no effort to be affable, and sharply repri¬ 
manded any who dared to flatter him. lie was defeated for the consulship, 
said Cicero, because he acted like a citizen in Plato's republic instead of a 
Roman living among “the dregs of Romulus' posterity." ® 

As quaestor Cato made himself a terror to all incompetence and malfeas¬ 
ance, and guarded the Treasury ferociously from all political raids; nor did 
his watchfulness abate when his term expired. His interments fell upon all 
parties and left him 'vvdth a thousand admirers but hardly a friend. As praetor 
he persuaded the Senate to issue an order that all candidates, soon after 
election, must come into court and give under oath a detailed account of 
their expenses and proceedings in the campaign. The measure disturbed so 
many politicians, most of wliom depended upon bribery, that they and their 
clients, when Cato next appeared in the Forum, reviled and stoned him; 
whereupon he climbed to the rostrum, faced the crowd resolutely, and 
talked them into submission. As tribune he led a legion into Macedonia; his 
attend ants rode on horseback, he went on foor. He scorned the business 
classes and defended aristocracy, or rule by birth, as the only alternative to 
plutocracy, or rule by w'ealth. He warred without truce upon the men who 
were corrupting Roman poHrlcs with money, and Roman character ivith 
luxury; and he stood out to the last against e\'-ery move, by either Pompey 
or Caesar, toward dictatorship. When Caesar had overthrowTi the Republic 
Cato died by his owTi hand, with a volume of philosophy by his side. 


V, SPARTACUS 

Misgovemment now reached a height, and democracy a depth, rare in the 
histor}' of states. In 58 b.c. the Roman general Didius repeated the exploit of 
Sulpicius GaJba; he lured a vi'hole tribe of troublesome natives into a Roman 
camp in Spain by pretending to register them for a distribution of land; when 
they had entered, with their wives and cliildreo, he had them all slaughtered. 
On his retnm to Rome he was awarded a public triumph.™ Shocked by the 
brutalities of empire, a Sabine officer in the Roman army, Quintus Sertorius, 
went over to the Spaniards, organized and drilled them, and led them to vietorv 
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after victor^' over the Jegions senr to subdue him. For eight yats (60-72) he 
ru’ed a rebel kingdoiUi winning fhe affecticin of the people by his justadministra- 
rion and by his establishment of schools for the education of native youth. 
Alctdlus, the Roman general, ufFered a hundred talents ($360,000) and 20,000 
acres of land to any Roman who should kill liini. Perpenna, a Roman refugee in 
Sertorius’ camp, imited Jtim to dinner, assassinated him, and made Iiimsclf 
master of the army that Sertorius liad trained, Pompeywas sent against Perpenna 
and easily defeated him; Perpenna was executed, and the exploitation of Spain 
was resunted- - 

The next act of the revolurjon came not from the free but from the slave. 
LentuUis Batiates kept at Capua a school of gladiators—slaves or condemned 
criminals trained to fight animals, or one another, to the death in public 
arenas or private homes. Two hundred of them tried to escape; seventy-eight 
succeeded, armed themselves, occupied a slope of Vesuvius, and raided the 
adjoining towms for food (73). As their leader they chose a Thracian, 
Spartacus, “a man not only of high spirir and braveiyV' says Plutarch, "but 
also in understanding and gentleness superior to his condition." He issued 
a call to the slaves of Italy to rise in revolt; soon he had 70,000 men, hunger¬ 
ing for libcJTv'^ and revenge, ife taught them to manufacture their own 
weapons, and to fight with such order and discipline that for years they 
outmatched eveiy force sent to subdue them. His victories filled the rich 
men of Italy with fear, and its slaves with hope; so many of these tried to 
join him that after raising bis army to 120,000 he refused further recruits, 
finding it difficult to care for them. He marched his horde tow^ard the Alps, 
“intending, when he had passed them, that every' man should go to his own 
home.” “ But his foJJoAvers did nor share these refined and pacific sentiments; 
revolting against his leadership, they began to loot the towns of northern 
Italy. The Senate now^ sent both const^, with heavy forces, against the 
rebels. One army met a detachment thur had seceded from Sparcacus, and 
slaughtered it; the other attacked the main rebel body, and was defeated. 
Moving again toivard the Alps, Spartacus encountered' a third army, led by 
Cassius, and decimated it; but finding his way blocked by still other legions, 
he turned south and marched toward Rome. 

Half the slaves of Italy were on the verge of insuircctloii, and in the capi¬ 
tal no man could tell when the revolution would break out in his very home. 
All that Opulent society, which had enjoyed ev’cry lu.xury slavery could 
produce, trembled at the thonglit of losing ever%Thing—mastery, property, 
life. Senators and millionaires cried out for a better general; fevv offered 
themselves, for all feared this strange new foe. last Oassus came forward 
and ivas given the command, with 40,000 men; and many of the oobiliiy. 
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not all forgetting the traditions of their cl:iss, joined liiin as volunteers. 
Knowing that he had an empire against him, and that hk men coiijd nei'er 
adminkrer Cither the Empire or the capital, Spaitacus passed Rome by and 
continued south to Thurii, marching the length of Italy in the hope of trans¬ 
porting his men to Sicily or Africa, For a third year he fought o£F all attacks. 
Bur again his impatient soldiers rejected his aurhoriC)^ and began to ravage 
the neighboring to'»ms. Crassus came upon a horde of these marauders and 
slew them, t::,joo in number, every man fighting to the last. Meanwhile 
Pompey’s legions, returning from Spain, were sent to swell the forces of 
Crassus. Despairing of factory over such a multitude, Spamteus flung him¬ 
self upon the army of Crassus and welcomed death bv plunging into the 
midst of the foe. Two centurions fell by his hand; struck down and unable 
to rise, he continued the fight on Jiis knees; at last he w'as so cut to pieces 
that his body could not later be identified. The great majority of his fol¬ 
lowers perislied with him; some fled, and became hunted men in the woonds 
of Italy; 6aoo captives were crucified along the Appian Way from Capua to 
Rome (71). There their rotting bodies were left to hang for months, so that 
all masters might talte comfort, and all slaves take heed. 


VI. POM PE Y 

When Crassns and Pompey returned from this campaign they did not, 
a.s the Senate "wished and law required, disband or disarm their troops at the 
gates. Camping outside the walls, they asked permission to stand for the 
consulate wnthout entering the city—again a violation of precedent; in addi¬ 
tion Pompey demanded land for his soldiers and a triumph for himself. The 
Senate refused, hoping to play one general against the other. But Crassus and 
Pompey joined hands, made a sudden alliance with the poptflares and the 
business class, and by generous bribery won election as consuls for 70 b.c. 
The magnates entered the paimership for two immediate ends; to recapture 
power in the juries that tried them, and to replace LucuUus^who had ruled 
the Roman East with unprofitable integrity—by a man of their o\vn niqy; 
and views. In pompey they recognized their man, 

Pompey was now thirty-five, and already the veteran of many campaigns. 
Bom of a rich equestrian family, he had won universal admiration by his 
courage and temperance, and his skill in even' branch of sport and war. He 
had cleared Sicily and Africa of Sulla’s enemies, and by his victories and his 
pride had earned from the humorous dictator the cognomen iVlagnus, the 
Great. He had achieved a triumph almost before a hcard.“ He was so hand¬ 
some that the courtesan Flora declared she could never part from him w-ith- 
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om a bice,^* He was sensitive and shy^ and blushed when he had to address 
a public garhering, but in battle he was in these days impetuousiy brai'e; m 
later life timidity and corpulence burdened his generalship^ and he hesitated 
till Jost. His mind had neither brilliance nor depths his policies were made 
for him, not by him—first by the politicians of the poputares^ then by the 
Senatorial oligarchy^ His great wealth lifted him above die coarser tempta¬ 
tions of politics; amid the selfishness and comiptiou of his time he shone by 
his patriotism and his integTity:^; he seems to have sincerely sought the public 
good as welJ as his own. His oucscanding fault was vanity. His early successes 
led him to overrate his ab Hides, and he w ondered why Rome waited so long 
to make him in e%'er>Thing but name a king. 

The two favorites of Sulla, now consuls together, devoted themselves to 
overthrowing the Sulkn constitution, Pompey and Crassus paid their debt 
to the popnjfjjr^j by passing a bill thac restored all the powder of the tribunes* 
They consolidated rheir alliance with business by directing Lucuilus to give 
the publicans full charge of tax collections in the East; and they supported 
lEgislarion that required juries to be dnwTi equally from the Senate, the 
equestrian class, and the tribunes of the Treasnry. Cnissus had to wait fifteen 
years for his re ward—the privilege of diinidng gold in Asia; Pompey received 
his in 67, when the Assembly voted him almost Itnddess authority to proceed 
□gainst the pirates of Glicia, Once Rhodes had kept the Aegean free of such 
marauders; hut Rhodes, humiliated and impoverished by Rome and Delos, 
could no longer maintain the fleet required for such a sendee; and the landed 
aristocracy that controlled die Senate liad no keen interest in making the 
channels of maritime commerce secure* Merchant and plebs felt the results 
more sharply: trade became almost impossible in the Aegean, even in the 
central Afeditcrtanean; and imports of grain fell so rapidly that the price of 
w'heat at Rome rose to twenty sesterces per modius, or three dollars a peck. 
The pirates flaunted their success with gilded masts, purple sails, and silver- 
plated oars on their thousand ships; they took and held 400 coastal towm, 
plundered temples in Samothrace, Samos^ Epidaurus, Argos, Leucas, and 
Acdum, kidnaped Roman officials, and assailed even the sliorcs of Apulia 
and Etruria. 

To meet this sitiiarion Pompey^s friend Gabinius proposed a bill giving 
him for three ycais absolute conirol of all Roman fleets, and all persons 
wnthin fifty miles of any Alediterranean shore. Every senator but Caesar 
opposed this e.straordtnary measure, but the Assembly passed it with enthusi¬ 
asm, voted Pc™pey an army of 115,000 men and a navy of 500 vessels, and 
ordcird tlie Treasury to place 144,000,000 sesterces at his disposal. In effect 
the bill deposed the Senate, ended the Sul Ian restoration, and established a 
provisionsil monarchy as a prelude and lesson to Gesar. The outcome 
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strengchened the preccdeiiL The very day after Pompey^s appotocnient rhc 
price of wheat began to fall Withiii three months he accomplished his task- 
capture d the pirate shipst took theLr strongholds^ executed their leaders—and 
yet without abusing his unusoal au^Korit)^ Conmicrce took Jvearr and sailed 
again, and a river of ccieak flowed into Rome. 

WTiile Pompey stUl in Cilicia, his friend Manflius offered the Assem¬ 
bly a bill transferring to him full command of tlie annics and provinces then 
(66) under Lueullus, and prolonging the powers, conferred upon him by 
the Gabinian Law, The Senate resisted^ but the merchants and moncyleiiders 
gave strong support to the proposal. Pompey, they hoped, would be less 
lenient than LucuUus to their Asiatic debtors^ he would restore the tax col¬ 
lections to the publicans; he would conquer not only Bithynia and Pont us, 
but Cappadocia^ Syria, and Judea; and these rich fields would be thrown 
open to Roman trade and finance under the protection of Roman arms. 
A man," jVlarcus Tullius Qcero, who had been eiected praetor for 
that year with the aid of the business class^ spoke “For the Maniliaii Law/* 
and attacked the Senatorial oligarchy with a rash eloquence unheard in 
Rome rince the Gracchi^ and -with a candor riiocking in a politician: 

The whole system of credit and finance which is carried on here at 
Rome is inextricably bound up w^iih the revenues of the Ariatic prov¬ 
inces. If these revenues are destroyed, our systjcm of credit \i^ill 
crash. ... If some lose their entire fortunes they w^ill drag many 
more down tvith theiiL Save the state from such a calainity* « , , 
Prosecute with all your energies the war against ?!ilithridates, by 
which the glory of the Roman name, the safetv^ of our allies, our 
most valuable revenues, and the fortunes of innumemble cidj-jens 
will be effeedvely preserved.®^ 


The measure was readily passed by the Assembly. The plebs cared little for 
the fortunes of the financiers; but it rejoiced in having found, through the 
issuance of extraordinary powders to a genera], a meat>s of annulling the 
Sullan legislation and deposing its ancient enemy, the Senate. From that 
moment the days of the Republic were numbered. The Roman revolution, 
helped by the oratory of its greatest foe, had taken another step tow ard 
Caesar, 


VIL CICERO AND CATiLESrE 

Plutarch thought that Marcus Tnlllus was called Geero because of a w^art, 
shaped like a vetch (cker)^ on an ancescoris nose; toore probably his fore¬ 
bears had earned the cognomen by raishig renowned crops of chick-peas. 
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Its his Qcero describes with cngiaging tenderness the modei^t villa that 
had seen his birth near ArpmuniT half\™y bet^veen Rome andNaplcs^ in the 
foothills of the ApEnnines. His fadier was just rich enough to give his son the 
best education that che age could provide. lie engaged die Greek poet 
Archias to rucor Marcus in literature and Greek and then sene the youth 
to study law wnth Q. Mucius Scaevola^ the greatest jurist of his rime, Cicero 
listened eagerly to the trials and debates in the Forum, and rapidly learned 
the arts and tricks of forensic speech, ^To succeed in the kw,” he said^ “a 
man must renounce all pleasures;, a void all amusements, say farewell to recrea¬ 
tion, games, entertainment, almost to incercourse with his friends*^^ 

Soon he was practicing law himself and making speeches whose brilliance 
and courage won him the gratitude of tl^e middle classes and the plebs. He 
prosecuted a favorite of Sulk and denounced the proscriptions in the midst 
of the Sullan terror (So Shortly after^vard, perhaps to avoid the die- 

tatot's revenge^ he went to Greece^ and continued there his studies of oratory 
and philosophy. After three happy years in Athens he passed over to Rliodes, 
where he heard the lectures of ApoUoniiis, son of Molon, on rhetoric, and 
those of Poseidon i us on philosophy. From the he learned the periodic 
sentence structure and puriry of speech that were to distinguish his stjde- 
and from the other thar mild Stoicism which he would later expound in his 
essays on religion, government, friendship, and old age. 

Returning to Rome ar the age of thirty^, he married Terentia, ■ftdiose ample 
dowry now enabled him to go into politics^ In 75 he distinguished himself 
by his just adnunistration of a quacstorship in Sicily. In 70, having resumed 
tlie practice of law, he raised a furor among the aristocracy by accepting 
a retainer from the cides of Sicily and bringing suit against the senator Caius 
Venvs, on the charge that as propraetor there (73-71) Verres had sold his 
appointments and decisionSi had lowered individual tax assessments In inverse 
proportion to bribes received, had despoiled Syracuse of nearly all its statu- 
ar)^ had assigned the revenues of a ivhole citj^ to his mistress, and all in all 
had carried injustice, extortion, and robbery to such a pitch as to leave the 
island more desolarc than after two Serv'ilc Wars. Worse yet, Verres had 
kept for himself some of the spoils that usually went to the publicans. The 
business class supported Qccro in the indictment, while HortensiuSi aristo¬ 
cratic leader of the Roman bar^ led the defense for V^eri^s. Cicero was al¬ 
lowed some hundred da vs to gather evidence in Sicily, he took only fifty, 
bur he presented so much damaging testimony in his opening address that 
Ilorrcnsius—who had decorated his gardens with part of Terres* sculptural 
loot—abandoned his diene Condemned to pay a fine of 40^000^000 sesterces, 
Verres fled into exile. Qcero published the five additional speeches that he 
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had prepoi«d; they constituted an unsparing attack upon Roman malfeasance 
in [Jic provinces. His energy and courage won him such support that when 
he ran for the consula rc for 63 B.c. he was elected by acclamatioii. 

Bom of modest equestrian rank, Cicero had narurally sided with the middle 
class and had resented die pride, pri^dleges, and misriile of the aristocraev. 
But far more deeply he feared those radical leaders whose program, he 
thought, threatened all property with mob rule. He therefore made it his 
policy, now that he was in ofEce, to promote a “concord of the orders”- 
Le., a co-operation of the aristocracy and the business eJass-a gainst the 
returning tide of revolt. 

The causes and forces of discontent, however, were too deep and varied 
to be easily dissolved. Many of the poor were listening to preachers of 
utopia, and some who listened were ripe for riolencc. A little above them 
were plebeians who had forfeited their property througli defaulted mort¬ 
gages. Some of Sulla’s veterans had failed to make their land allotments pay 
and were ready for any disturbance that might give them loot without toil. 
Among the upper classes were insolvent debtors and ruined speculators who 
had lost aU hope or wish to meet their obligations. Others had poUtical ambi- 
riems and saw their road to advancement cluttered with conservatives who 
took too long to die. A few revolutionists were sincere idealists, convinced 
that only a complete overturn could midgate the corruption and mequity 
of the Roman stjite. 

One man sought to unite these scattered groups into a coherent polirical 
force. W a know Lucius Sergius Catiline only through his enemies-through 
the histo^’ of his movement by the millionaire Salhisr , and through the 
violent vituperation of Cicero’s onarions Against Catiline. S;iUu5t dearribes 
him as a “^ilt-scained soul at odds with gods and men, who found no re,sT 
ei^er waking or sleeping, so cruelly did conscience ravage his overwrought 
mind. Hence his palLd complexion, his bloodshot eyes, his gait now fast 
now slow; in short, his face and everj' glance showed the madman.” Such 
a description suggests the pictures that a people struggling for life or power 
paints of its enemies in war; when the battle is over the pictures are gradu¬ 
ally revised, but in the case of Catiline we have no revision. In youth he had 
been charged with defloweringa Vestal Virgin, a half sister of Geero’s first 
wife; the court had acquitted the Virgin, but gossip had not acquitted Cati- 
Une; on the contrary, it added that he had killed his son to please his jealous 
mistress.® In tlie scaleragainsc these stories wc can only say that for four 
years after Catiline % death the common people of Rome—“the miserable, 
starveling rabble," Ccero called them—strewed flowers upon his comb.^® 
Sallust quotes what purports to be one of his speeches: 
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Ever sinee the state fell under the sway of a few powerful men . « » 
all iiiHuericeT ratik, and wealth have been in tlieir hands. To 115 they 
have left danger^ defeat, prosecutions^ poverty* . . . What have we 
left save only the breath of life? , . • Js it not better to die valiantly 
than to lose our w retched and dishonored lives after being the sport 
of other men^s insolence? ^ 

The program on vvhlch he proposed to unite the heterogeneous elements 
of revolndon simple: fwvae tabulae—'new records"—l.e., a clean sweep 
and abolirion of all debts* Ue labored for this purpose with all the energy of 
a Caesar^ indeed, fora dme he had the sympathy, if npt the secret support, 
of Caesar. **Thcre w^as oothing/' said Qcero, "‘that he could not undergo, no 
pains that he would spare of co-operation, vigilance, and toil. He could bear 
cold, hunger, and thirst."^ ^ We are assured by his enemies thac he organised 
a band of 400 men who planned to Mil the consuls and seize the government 
on the first day of 6 j. The day cajne, and nothing unusual transpired. At the 
end of 64 GiciJine stood against Cicero for the consulate and waged a vigor¬ 
ous campaign^* Capital took fright and began to leave Italy. The upper classes 
united in support of Cicero^ for a year the conojrdia ordlimm that he had 
asked for was a rcabty^ and he was its perfect voice. 

Blocked politically, Catiline turned to war. Secretly his followers organ¬ 
ized an army of 10,000 men in Etniiia, and gathered together in Rome a 
group of conspinatOFs that included representatives of every ckss from 
senators to slaves, and two urban praetors—Cediegus and Lcntulus. In the 
fpllowing October Carijine again ran far the consulate. To make sure of 
his election, conservative historians tell us, he planned to have his rival mur¬ 
dered during the campaign^ and to have Cicero assassinated at the same time. 
Claiming that he had been apprised of these plans, Cicero filled the Field of 
Mars wTth armed guards and superintended the voting. Despite the enthusi¬ 
astic support of die proletariat, Catiline was again defeated. On November 7^ 
saj^ Cicero, several conspirators knocked at his door, but were driven away 
by his guards. On the morrow% seeing Catiline in the Senate^ Cicero flung at 
him That superb excoriarion which once every schoolboy moudied* As the 
oration proceeded, the scats around Gatibne were emptied one by one* until 
he sat alone. Silently he bore the torrent of accusations^ the sharp, relentless 
phrases falling like whips upon his head. Cicero played upon every emotion; 
he spoke of die nation as the common father, and of Catiline as in intent a 
parricide; be charged him—not with evidence given, but by Innuendo and 

* Iz was in this c^paigd that Gecra^s bitather Ooinnis drew op for him a miQiial of 
clcchoneerkig techniqujc. ""Be lavish m year proitiises,*” Quintus advised; “msn pr^fsr a false 

pruniise tn a fiat rcfiisaL . . » Contrive to get some new scandal aired against your rivals for 
czimc:, cormpcmfi, i>r iflouioraliiy.” ^ 
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implication—with conspiracy against the state, with theft, adultery, and 
sexual abnormality; finally he petitioned Jove to protect Rome, and to de¬ 
vote Catiline to eternal punishment. When Cicero had finished, Catiline 
walked out unhindered, and joined his forces in Etruria, His general, L, 
Manlius, sent a last appeal to tlie Senate: 

We call gods and men to uitness that it is not against our country 
that we have taken up arms, mr against the safety of our fellow 
citizens. We, wretched paupers, who through the violence and 
cruelty of usurers are without a country, condeimicd to scorn and 
indigence, are actuated by only one wish: to guarantee our personal 
security against wrong. Wc demand neitlicr power nor W'cslth, diose 
great and external causes of strife among mankind. Wc only ask for 
freedom, a treasure that no man will surrender e.vecpt with life itself. 

We implore you, senators, have pity on your miserable fellow 
cici^ns! ** 

Tlie next day. In a second oratiou, Geero described the rebers following 
as centering around a coterie of perfumed perv^erts, and Indulged wthout 
stint his genius for sarcasm and invective, ending again on a religious note. 
In the following weeks he presented evidence to the Senate purporting to 
show that Catiline had tried to stir up revolution in Gaul. On December 3 
he had Lentulus, Cethegus, and five other adherents of Cadliue arrested. In 
a thud oration he declared their guilt, announced their impiisonmenr, and 
told the Senate and the people that the conspiracy wtas broken and that they 
might retire to tlieir honics in security'' and peace. On December £ he con¬ 
voked the Senate and asked what should be done wdih the prisoners. Silanus 
voted that they should be executed. Caesar advised mere jjnprisonmcnt, 
recalling that the execution of a Rmnan citizen was forbidden by die Sem- 
prouian Law. In a fourth oration Cicero gently advised death. Cato gave 
the opinion the sanction of his philosophy, and death won the day. Some 
young aristocrats tried to kill Caesar as he left the senate chamber, but he 
escaped. Geero, with armed men, went to the jail and had the sentence 
carried out x^ith a minimum of delay. Marcus Antonins, co-consul with 
Cicero,.and father of a famous son, was sent north widi an army to destroy 
Catiline’s force. The Senate promised pardon and zoo,ooo sesterces to every 
man who would leave the rebel ranks; but, says Sallust, “not one deserted 
from Catiline's camp." On the plains of Pistoia battle W'as joined (61J. The 
3000 insurgents, far outnumbered, fouglit to the cnid around their treasured 
standards, the eagles of Marius. None surrendered or took flight; every one 
of them died on the field, among them Cadline, 

Being essentially a mau of thought rather than of action, Geero was snr- 
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priced and impressed by the skill and courage he had shown in suppressing 
a dangerous revolt. “T^e direction of so great an enterprise,” he told the 
Senate, “seems scarcely possible to merely human wisdom.” He com* 
pared himself with Romnlus, but considered it a greater deed to have pre¬ 
served Rome than to have founded it."*® Senators and magnates smiled at his 
language, but they knew that he had saved tltem. Cato and Catuliis hailed 
him as pater patriae^ father of his country. When, at the end of he laid 
down his office, all the propertied classes in the conmnmity, he tells us^ gave 
him thanks;, named him immortal, and escorted him m honor to his homc.^^ 
The proletariat did not join in these demonstrations, it could not forgive 
him for violating the Jaws of Rome by putting citiztns to death without 
appeal; it felt that he Jiad made no effort to remove die causes of Catiline’s 
revolt, or to mitigate the poverty of die masses. It refused to let him address 
the Assembly on that last day, and listened in anger when he sw'orethat he had 
preserved the city. The revolution was not over. With Caesar’s consulate it 
would begin again. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Literature Under the Revolution 


I. LUCRETIUS 

AMD 3 this turbulent transformation of economy, government, and 
.Zi morals, literature was not forgotten, and did nor quite escape the fever 
and stimulus of the age. Varro arid Nepos found safety in antiquarian scholar¬ 
ship or historical research; Sallust retired from his campaigns to defend his 
party and disguise his morals with brilliant monographs; Caesar smoped 
from empire to grammar and continued his wars in his Commejitmes; Catul¬ 
lus and Clivus sought refuge from politics in the pursuit and poetry of love; 
timid and senridve spirits lilte Lucretius hid themselves in the gardens of 
philosophy; and Cicero retreated now and then from the heat of the Forum 
to cool his blood with books. But not one of them found peace. War and 
revolution touched them with per\’asivc infection; and even Lucretius must 
have known the restlessness wluch he describes: 

TTierc i$ a weight on their minds, and a mountaiit of misers- lies on 
tlteir hearts. ... For each, not knowing svhat he wants, seeld always 
to change his place, as if he could drop his burden. Here is one who, 
bored to death at home, goes forth every uow and then from his 
palace; but feeling no better abroad, suddenly returns. 0£f he 
courses, driving his nags to his eountrj'^ house in headlong haste. . . . 

He has hardly crossed the threshold when he v^v^-ns, or seeks oblivion 
in a heavj* sleep, or even hurries back to tlie city. So each man flees 
from himself; but, as one might espect, the self which he cannot 
escape cleaves to him al] the more against his will. He hates himself 
because, a sick man, he docs not know the cause of his complaint. 

Any man who could see that clearly would cast a-side his business, 
and before all else would seek to understand the nature of things.^ 

His poem is our only biography of Titus Lucredus Carus; it is proudly 
reticent about its author; and outside of it, barring a few allusions, Roman 
literature is strangely alent about one of its greatest men. Tradition placed 
his birth at 99 or 95, his death at 55 or 51, b.c. He lived through half a 
century of the Roman revolution: thttough the Social War, Marian massacres, 
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and Sulkn proscriptions; through Carilinc^s conspiracy and Caesar^s con¬ 
sulate. The aristocracy to which he probably belonged was in obvious decay; 
the world in which he hved was falling apart into a chaos that left no life or 
fortune secure. I Jis poem is a long:ing for physical and mental peace. 

Lucretius sought refuge in nature, plilJosophy, and poetry. Perhaps also 
he had a round of lovej he must have fared badly, for he wrira ungallantly 
of women, denounces the Jure of beaut}% and advises itching youth to appease 
the Sesh with calm promiscuity-^ In woods and fields^ in plants and animak, 
in mountaiiL river, and sea, he found a delight only rivaled by his passion for 
phiii:isophy. He was as impressionable as Wordsworth, as teen of sense as 
Keats, as prone as Shelley to find metaphysics in a pebble ora leaf. Nothing 
of nature's loveliness or terror was lost upon him; he w as stirred by the fonns 
and sounds, odors and savors, of things; felt the silences of secret hauntSi the 
quiet failing of the night, the kzy waking of the day. Everything natural 
w as a mart^el to him—the patient flow of water^ the sprouting of seeds, the 
endless chjuiges of the sky^ the imperrurbablc persistence of the stars. He 
observ ed animals with curiosity and syiriparhy, loved their forms of strength 
or grace, fck tlicir sufferings^ and wondered at their wordless philosophy. 
No poet before him had so expressed the grandeur of the world in its derailed 
variety' and its congregated power. Here at last nature won the citadels of 
literature, and rewarded her poet with a force of descriptive speech that only 
Homer and Shakespeare have surpassed. 

So responsive a spirit must have been deeply moved in youth by the 
my^erj^ and pageantry^ of religion. But the ancient faith, which had once 
serv'ed family discipline and social order, had lost its hold on the educated 
classes of Rome. Caesar smiled indulgently as he played pontifex 
and die banquets of the priests were the holychys of Roman epicures. A 
small minority:' of the people w ere open atheists; now and then some Roman 
Alcibiades nocmmaliy mutilated the statues of the gods.^ No longer inspired 
or consoled by^ the official ritual, many^ among the lower classes were flocking 
to the bloodstained shrines of the Phry^glan Great Mother, or the Cappa^ 
dc>cian goddess Ma, or some of the Oriental deities that hnd entered Italy 
widt soldiers or captives fromi the East^ Under die mducnce of Greek or 
Asiatic cults the o]d Roman idea of *'Oreu5” as a colorless subterranean abode 
of all the indLscriminate dead had developed into belief in a literal Hell—a 
‘'Tartarus^' or “Acheron” of endless suffering for all but a ‘kebom*' inidated 
few'.* Tlic sun and the moon were conceived as gods^ and every eclipse sent 
terror into lonely villages and teeming tenementsL Chaldean fortunetellers 
and astrologcis were overrunnlog Italy, casring horoscopes for paupers and 
millionaires, revealing hidden treasures and future events^ interpreting omens 
and dreams with cautious ambiguity and profitable flattery* Every unusual 
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occurrence in nature was CKaniincd sis the warning of a god. It was this mass 
of superstition^ litualisin, and hypocrisy that Lucretius knew as religion. 

No wonder that he rebelled against it, and attacked it w ith all the ardor of 
a religious reformer. We may judge from the bitterness of his resentment the 
depth of his youthful piety and the distress of his disillvisionnient. Seeking 
for some aJtemative faith, he passed through the skepticism of Ennius to 
the great poem in which Ejupedocies had expounded evolution and the con¬ 
flict of opposites. When he discovered the writings of Epicurus it seemed to 
him that he had found the anw^ers to his questions; that strange mixture of 
materialism and free \vill, of joyful gods and a godless world, appealed to 
him as a free man's answer to doubt and fear. A breath of liheratton from 
supernatural terrors seemed to come out of Epicurus' garden, revealing the 
omnipresence of law, the self-ruled independence of nature, the forgivable 
naturalness of death. Lucretius resolved to take this philosophy out of the 
ungainly prose in which Epicurus had expressed it, fuse it into poetic form, 
and offer it to liis generation as the vtnay^ the truth, and the life. He felt in 
himself a rare and double power—the objective perception of the scientist 
and the subjective emotion of the poet; and he saw in the total order of nature 
a sublimity, and in nature^s parts a beautj", that encouraged and justified this 
marriage of philosophy and poetry, Elis great purpose aroused all his powers, 
lifted him to a unique intellectual exuberance, and left him, before its com- 
plctiort, exhausted and perhaps insane. But his ^long and delightful toil” 
gave him a consuming happiness, and he poured into it all the devotion of a 
profoundly religious souL 

He chose for his work a philcisophical rarfier than a poetic title—Df 
Remm *^On the Nature of Things”—a simple transkdon of the 

Peri Phy^eps (“About Nature'*) iivhich rihe pre-Socradcs had used as a 
common name for their trearises. He offered it ro the sons of Caius Memmius, 
praetor in 5S, as a road from fear to understanding. Ele took as his model the 
Empedoclean epic of expoddon, as his speech the quaint bluntness of 
Ennius, as his medium rhe mobile and versatile hexameter- And then, for¬ 
getting for a moment the distant carelessness of the gods, he began with a 
fervent apostrophe to Venus conceived, like Empedocles’ Love, as a symbol 
of creative desire and the ways of peace: 

Mother of Aeneas" race, defight of men and gods, O nurturing 
Venus! , , , Through thee cvere kind of life Is conceived and bom, 
and looks upon the sun; before thee and thy coming the winds flee, 
and the clouds of the sky depart; to thee the miraculous earth lifts up 
sw-eet flowers; for thee the waves of the sea laugh, and the peaceful 
heavens shine with overspreading light. For as soon as the springtime 
face of day appears^ and the ferdhring south wind makes all thmgs 
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fresh and green, then first the birds of the air proclaim thee and thy 
advent, O divine one, pierced to the heart by thy power; then the 
wild herds leap over the glad pastures, and cross the swift streains; 
so^ held captive by thy charm, ^ch one follows thee wherever thou 
goest to lead. Then rfirough seas and mountains and rushing rivers, 
and the leafy dwellings of the birds, and the verdant fields, tliou 
strikest soft love into the breasts of all creatures, and Tnakesc them to 
propagate their generations after their kinds. Since, therefore, thou 
alone ruJest die nature of things; since witliout diee nothing rises to 
the shining shores of light, nothing joyful or lovely is bom; t long for 
thee as partner in the %vriting of these verses. . * . Grant to my 
W-ords, O goddess, an undying beauty. Cause, meari^vhile, the savage 
works of w ar to sleep and be srill. ... As Alais reclines upon thy 
sacred form, bend thou around him from above, pour sweet coaxings 
from thy moutlL and beg for thy Romans the gift of peaccA 


IL DE RERUAi NATURA 

If we try to reduce to some logical form the passionate disorder of 
Lucretius' argiuiieiiL Ills imtial thesis lies in a famous line: 

Tantum retigw p&iuit suad^rc Tnalonmi-^ 

“to so many evils religion has persuaded menJ' * He tells the story of 
Iphigenia in Aulis, of countless human sacrifices, of hecatombs offered to 
gods conceived in the image of man^s greed; he recalls the terror of ^m- 
plicity and youth lost in a jungle of vengeful deities, the fear of lightning 
and thunder, of death and Hell^ and the subterranean horrors pictured in 
Etruscan art and Orieufa] mysteries. He reproaclies mankind for piefeiiing 
sacrifickl ritual to philosophical understanding; 

O miserable race of men, to impute to die gods such acts as these^ 
and such bitter wrath! What sorrow^ did men [through such creeds] 
prepare for themselves, what wounds for us, w hat tears for our chiL 
dren! For piety lies not in bckig often seen turning a veiled bead to 
stones, nor in approaching evrry altar, nor in lying prostrate . . . 
befote the temples of the godsi nor in sprinkling altars with the blood 
of beasts - . , but rather in being able to hok upon aU thmgf wUh 
a mhid at 

There are gods, says Lucretius, but they dwell far off in happy isobdon 
from the thought or cares of men* There^ ^"beyond the flaming ramparts of 
the world” {extra fiantmamm moema beyond rhe reach of our 

sacrifices and prayers, they live like followers of Epicurus, shunning worldly 
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affairs, content wirh the contemplation of beaut}' and die practices of friend¬ 
ship and peace.® They are not the authors of creation, nor the causes of 
events; who would be so unfair as to charge them with the wastefulness, the 
disorder, the sufferings, and the injustices of earthly life? No, this infinite 
universe of many W'Orlds is self-contained; it has no law outside itself; nature 
docs everything of her own accord. “For w'ho is strong enough to rule the 
sum of things, to hold in hand the mighty bridle of die unfathomable deep? 
—who to turn all the heavens around at once ... to shake the serene skv 
with thunder, to launch the lightning that often shatters temples, and ca^ 
the bolt that slab's the innocent and passes the guilty by?” The only god is 
Law; and the truest worship, as w'ell as tlic only peace, lies in learning that 
Law and loving it. “This terror and gloom of the mind mnst be dispelled 
not by the sun’s rays ... bur by the a^ect and law of nature.” “ 

And so, “touching with the honey of the Muses” the rough materialism 
of Democritus, Lucretius proclaims as his basic theorem that “nothing 
exists but atoms and the void” *=-i.e., matter and space. He proceeds at 
once to a cardinal principle (and assumption) of modem science.^thar the 
quantity of matter and motion in the world never varies; no thing arises out 
of nothing, and destruction is only a change of form. The atoms are 
indestructible, unchangeable, solid, resilient, soundless, odorless, tasteless, 
colorless, infinite. They interpenetrate one another to produce endless com¬ 
binations and qualities; and they move widiout cease in the seeming stillness 
of motionless things; 

For often on a hill . . . woolly sheep go etcepbg wherever the 
dew-sparkling grass tempts them' and the well-fed lambs play and 
butt their heads in sport; yet m the distance all these are blurred to¬ 
gether and seem but a whiteness resting on a green hill. Sometiitics 
great armies cover wide fields in maneuvers mimicking war; the bril¬ 
liant bion7.e of thdr shields illumines the countryside and is mirrored 
in the sky; the ground trembles and thunders under their marchin®^ 
feet and their galloping steeds; and the mountains, buffeted by the 
sound, hurl it back to the ven- stars: and yet there is a place on the 
peaks from which these armies appear to be motionless, a httlc bright¬ 
ness nesting on the plain.*^ 

The atoms * have parts-wimW, or “least things”—each immjrtimt being 
solid, indivisible, ultimate. Perhaps because of the different arrangement of 
these pans, the atoms vary in size and shape, and so make possible the re¬ 
freshing diversity of nature. The atoms do not move in straight or unlfonn 

- Luendiu never uses this word, but calls his piimordul partkies immordia, clwment^ or 
(seeds' 
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lines; there is in didr motion an incalculable “declination" or deviation, an 
elentental sponcaneirv" that runs dirough ail things and culminates in matins 
free will.* 

All was once fomiless; but the gradual assortment of the moving aroms by 
their size and shape produced—without design—air, fire, water, and earth, 
and out of these the sun and moon^ the planets and stars. In the infini ty of 
space new worlds are ever being bom, and old worlds axe wasting away. The 
stars are fires set in the ring of ether (a cnisr of thinnest atoms) that surrounds 
each planecary system; dus cosmic wall of fire constitutes the “flaming 
ramparts of the world/^ A portion of the primeval mist broke off from die 
mass, revolved separately, and cooled to form the earth. Earthquakes are not 
the growling of deities, but the expansion of subterranean gases and streams. 
Thunder and lightning are not the voice and breath of a god, but natural 
results of condensed and claslitng clouds^ Rain is not the mercy of Jove, 
but the return to earth of moisrure evaporated from It by the sun. 

Life does not differ essentially from other matter; it is a product of moving 
atoms which are individually dead. As the universe took form by the in¬ 
herent laws of matter, so the earth produced by a purely natural selection 
all the species and organs of life. 

Nothing arises in the body in order that we may use it, but what 
arises brings forth its o^™ usc.^^ . . , k was no design of the atoms 
that led them to arrange themsehTrs in order with keen intelligence 

* . . but because many atoms in infinite dme have moved aud met in 
all manner of way^, trying all combinadons. , . * Hence arose the 
beginnings of great things * . , and the generations of living crea¬ 
tures.^® . . . Many were the monsters that the earth tried to make! 

* . * some without feet, and others widiout hands or mouth or face, 
or with limbs bound to their frames. , , , k was in vaiji; namre 
denied them growth, nor could they find food or join in the way of 
hive, * . . Many lands of animals must have perished then, unable 
to forge the chain of procreation * . . for tiiose to wluch nature gave 
no Iprotective] qualities lay at the mercy of others, and were soon 
destroyed.^* 

Mind {mmmis) is an organ precisely like feet or eyes; it is, like tbem^ a 
rool or function of that soul (amnia) or vital breath which is spread as a 
very fine matter throughout the body^ and aniniaies cv^ry part. Upon t!ie 
highly sensitive atoms diat form the mind fall the images or films that per¬ 
petually emanate from the surfaces of things; this is the source of sensation. 
Taste, smell, hearings sight, and touch are caused by partieJes coming from 


• Cf. the ""indeTeniimacv^ ascribed to the etcermns by some phyridsts of our timt 
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objects and striking tongue or palate, nosuils, ears, eyes, or skin; all senses 
are forms of coucli. The senses are the fiiiiil test of truth; if they seem to err, 
it is only through misinterpretadon, and only anothersense can correct them. 
Reason cannot be the test of truth, for reason depends upon experience— 
i.c., sensation. 

The soul is neither spiritual nor immortal. It could not move the body 
unless it too were corporeal; it grows and ages with the body; it is affected 
like the body by tiiscase, medicine, or wine; its atoms arc apparently dis¬ 
persed when the body dies. Soul without body would be senseless, mean¬ 
ingless; of what use would soul be without organs of touch, taste, smell, 
hearing, and sight? Life is given as not in freehold but on loan, and for so 
long as we can make use of it, WTten we have exhausted our powers we 
should leave the table of life as graciously as a grateful guest rising from a 
feast. Death itself is not terribk; only our fears of the hereafter make it so. 
But there is no hereafter. Hell is here in the suffering that comes from 
Ignoiauce, passion, pugnacity, and greed; heaven is here in the supieattmi 
teji/pla jercTTii—“the serene temples of the wise.” 

Virtue bes not in the fear of the gods, nor in the timid shunning of 
pleasure; it lies in the hairaonions operation of senses and faculties guided 
by reason. “Some men wear out their lives for the sake of a statue and fame”; 
but “the real wealth of man is to live siinply with a mind at peace” (vhere 
pjTce aequ0 anhiio)?* Better than living stifSy in gilded halls is “to lie in 
groups upon the soft grass beside a rivulet and under taU trees,” “ or to hear 
geode music, or lose one's ego in the love and care of our children. Marriage 
is good, bur passionate love Is a madness that strips die mind of clarity and 
reason. ‘Tf one is wounded by the diafts of Venus—whether it be a boy with 
girlish limbs who launches the shaft, or a woman radiating love from her 
whole body—he is drawn toward the source of the blow, and longs to 
unite,’ No marriage and no society can find a sound basis in such erotic 
befuddlemenr. 

As Lucretius, exhausting his pasrions on philosophy, finds no room for 
romantic love, so he rejects the romantic anthropology of Greek Rousseau- 
ians who had glorified primitive life. .Men were hardier then, to be sure* but 
they dwelt in caves without fire, they mated without marriage, killed with¬ 
out law, and died of starvation as frequently as people in civilization die of 
overearing.=^ How civilization developed, Lucretius tells in a pretty sum¬ 
mary of ancient anthropology. Social orga niz a ti on gave man the power to 
survive animals far stronger than himself. He discovered fire from the 
friction of leavM and boughs, developed lan^age from gestures, and learned 
song from the birds; he tamed animals for his use, and himself with marriage 
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tind lilwj he tilkd the soil, wove clothings molded metals into took; he 
observed the heavens, measured dme, and learned navigation; he improved 
the art of Idllmg, conquered the weak, and bnilr cities and stated. History is 
a procession of states and clvUizadons rising, prospering, decaying, d\Tng; 
but each in rum tuinsmits the civdlizing heritage of customs, morals; and 
arts; “like moners in a race they hand on the lamps of life''" (et cursores 

vital ta?npada tradum) ^ 

All things that grow decay: organs, organisms, famili^ states, races, 
planets; scars^ only the atoms never die. The forces of creation and develop¬ 
ment are balanced by the forces of destruction in a vast diastole and sy^ole 
of life and death. In nature there is evil as well as good; suifering, even un¬ 
merited, comes to every life, and dissolurion dogs the steps of every evolu¬ 
tion. Our earth Itself is dying- earthquakes are breaking it up^ The land is 
becoming exhausted, rains and rivers erode ir, and carry even the mountains 
at last into the sea. Someday our whole stellar system will suffer a like 
inortalirt’'; “the walls of the sky will be stormed on every side, and will 
collapse into a crumbling mbi/^ But the very moment of mortality betra}^ 
the invincible vitalitv^ of the w^orldp “The wailing of the ncvvbom infant is 
mingled with the dirge sung for the dead,^" Nc w systems form, new stars 
and planets, another earth, and fresher life. Evolution begins agalm 

Looking back over this “most man^elous performance in all anriqne litera¬ 
ture," we may first recognke its shortcomings; the chaos of its contents, 
leftunrei^ised by the poet's early death; the repetition of phrases, lines, whole 
passages; the conception of sun, moon, and stars as no larger than we see 
them;the inability of the ^'stem to explain how dead atoms became life 
and consciousness; the insensidveness to the insights^ consol adons, inspira¬ 
tions, and moving poetry of faith, and the moi^ and social functions of 
religion. But how light these faults are in the scale against die brave attempt 
at a rational interpretation of the universe, of historv", of religion, of disease; * 
the picaine of nature as a w^orld of law, in w^^hich matter and modon are ne^^er 
diminished or increased; the grandeur of the cheme and the nobility of its 
treatment; the sustained power of iniagination that feels every where ”thc 
majestj'- of things;" and lifts the visions of Empedocles, the science of 
Democritus, and the ethics of Epicurus into some of the loftiest pKJCtry that 
any age has known. Here was a language srill rough and immature, almost 
devoid 2s yet of philosophical or scientific terms; Lucretius does not merely 
create a new vocabulary^ he forces the old speech into new channels of 


• ^TThcrt ire iriany finds things diai suppKMT our life; and ua the dtficr hand chtre mxtst 
be many flying abeme that make for discisc and death " ^ 
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rhythm and grace; and, while molding the hexameter into an uncqualcd 
masculinity of power, reaches now and then the mellow' tenderness and 
fluency of Vii^l, The sustained vitality of hLs poem shows Lucretius as one 
who amid all sufferings and dbappointments enjoyed and exhausted life 
almost from birth to death- 

How did he die? Saint Jerome reports that “Lucretius was driven mad by 
a love philter, after he had W'ritten several books, . . , He died by his own 
hand in his forty-fourth year.” ^ The story is uncorroborated, and has been 
much doubted; no saint could be trusted to give an objective account of 
Lucretius, Some critics have found support for the story in the unnatural 
tension of the poem, its poorly organized contents, and its sudden end; ^ but 
one need not be a Lucretius to be excitable, disorderly, or dead. 

Like Euripides, Lucretius is a modern; his thoughr and feeling are more 
congenial to our time chan to the century before Christ. Horace and Virgil 
wTre deeply influenced by him in their youth, and recall him without name 
in many a lordly phrase; but the attempt of Augustus to restore the old faith 
made it unwise for these imperial proteges to express coo openly their 
admiration and their debt. The Epicurean philosophy was as unsuited to the 
Roman mind as epicurean pmctjccs suited Roman taste in the age of 
Lucretius.* Rome w'anted a mctaph^'sic that w'ould exalt mystic powers 
rather than natural law; an ethic that would make a virile and mania] [leoplc 
lather than humanitarian loveis of quiet and peace; and a polidcal philosophy 
that, like those of Virgil and Horace, would justify Rome's imperial mastery . 
In the resurrection of faith after Seneca, Lucredus was almost forgotten. 
Not dll Poggio rediscovered him in 1418 did he begin to influence European 
thought, A physician of Verona, Girolamo Fracastoro (1483-1553) took 
from the poet the theory of disea^ as due to noxious “seeds” (rcwiww) float¬ 
ing in the air; and in 1^47 Gassendi revived the atomic philosophy. Voltaire 
read the De Renmi Natura devotedly, and agreed with Ovid that its rebel 
verses w'ould last as long as the earth.^^ 

In the endless struggle of East and West, of “tender-minded" and con¬ 
soling faiths vs, a “tough-minded” and materkliscic science, Lucredus waged 
alone the most vigorous battle of his time. He is, of course, the greatest of 
philosophical poets. In him, as in Catullus and Geero, Latin literature came 
of age, and leadership in letters passed at last from Greece to Rome. 

^ The words Epictfrem and Stifle will be tiscd La tfie&e Tolumts as nterLtiing a belfcvcr in the 
tricciphyBCi and ethira of or of Zeno; and as meaning duc who 

pracdccs, or avoid±t living and smiiid indulgeact 
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III. LESBIANS LOVTn 

In 57 B.c. rhe Gains Alemmius to whoin Lucretius dedicated his poem left 
Rome to serve as propraetor in Siihynia. After the growing custom of Roman 
governors he took witli him an author—not Lucretius, hut a poet dilferent 
from the other in every tiling but the strength of his passion, Quintus (or 
Qiius) Valerius Catullus had come to Rome some five years before from 
his native Verom, where his father was of sufficient standing to be frequent 
host to Caesar. Quintus himself must have had a substantial competence, for 
he owned villas near Tibur and on Lake Garda anti had an elegant house in 
Rome. He speaks of these properties as choked with mortga^s, and re¬ 
peatedly proclaims his poverty j but the picture we form of him from hi.s 
poems is that of a polished man of the world who did nor bother to cam a 
liv ing , but enjoyed himseLf unscintingly among rhe TftdJder set in the capital. 
The keenest wits, die cleverest young orators and politiciaiis belonged to 
this circle: Marcus Caelius, the impecunious aristocrat who was to become 
a communist; Licinius Calvus, brilliant in poetry and in law; and Helvius 
Cinna, a poet whom Antony’s mob would mistake for one of Caesar’s assaaius 
and beat to death. These men opposed Caesar W'ith every epigram at their 
disposal, unaware that their literary'' revolt rejected the revolution in which 
they lived. They" were tired of old forms in literature, of the crudity and 
bombast of Naevius and Ennius; they wished to sing the seadments of youth 
in new" and lyric meters, and with a refinement and delicacy of execution 
know'n once in the Alexandria of Callimachus, but never yet seen in Rome, 
And they were resentful of old morals, of the w/or wisiarttftt perpetually 
preached upon them by their exhausted elders; they announced the sanctity 
of instince, the innocence of desire, and the grandeur of dissipation. They 
and Canillus were no worse than other young literary blades of their genera¬ 
tion and the next; Horace, Ovid, Tibiffius, Propertius, even the shy Vurgil 
in his y"outh, made life and verse revolve around any woman, mamed or 
nor, who fed their muses with facile casual love. 

The livelier lady" in this group was Clodia, of the proud old Claudiau gens 
that even now had emperors in its loins,* Apuleius *• assures us that it was she 
whom Catullus named Lesbia in memory of the Sappho whose poems he 
Occasionally" translated, often imitated, and always loved. Arriving in Rome 
at the age of twcnt\'-t\vo, he cultivated her friendship w'hiJc her husband 
governed Cisalpine Gaul. He W'as fascinated the moment she "set her shining 
foot on the w'ell-wom threshold”; he called her his “lustrous goddess of the 
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delicate step”; and indeed a woman's walk, like her voice, may be m im:]f 
a sufficient sednedotL She accepted him gmciously as one of her worshipers; 
and the enraptured poet* unable to match other^''ise the gifts of his rivals; 
laid at her feet the most bcaurifnl lyrics in the Latin tongue- For her he 
translated perfectly Sappho’s description of the lover's frenzy that now 
raged in hirn;*^ and to the sparrow tliat she pressed to her bosom he indited 
a jewel of jealousy: 


Sparrow, delight of ray beloved^ 

Who plays with you, and holds you to her breast; 
Who offers her forefinger to your seeking, 

And tcnipts your sharp bite; 

1 know not what dear jest it pleases my shining one 
To make of my desirel , , ,* 


For a ’while he ^vas consumed with happiness, played attendance upon her 
daily* read his poems to her, forgot everything but his Infatuation. 


Let os livCt Lesbia mine, and love. 

And all the mumbling of harsh old men 
Wt shall reckon 35 a pennyw^orth. 

Suns may sink and return; 

For us, when once our brief son has set, 

There comes the long sleep of everlasting night. 

Give me a thousand kisses, then a hundred. 

Then another thousand, then a second hundred, 

Then still another thousand^ then a hundred. 

And when we shall have reached many thousands 
Wc shall coafu!>e the count, lest we should ever know. 
Or some mean soul should envy us, 

Learning the great sum of our kisscs^t 


* No one has yet cransfoiined Ganilliis' poemf mta cqniv^oit English ves^ The foicgojng 

is ^ almfiCT 1tr af4l tdiisLitian qf 

Passer, delkiae rnearc pixcIbe, 
quiemn ludciv, qucxn in smu teaere, 
eiii priiuidTL digituin ndpccenii 
ct aerEs solet bicimri matsus, 
cum dji^derki mcq nitead 
eamim nescio quid libet iqeari * . 

t VivamiB, itic» t.^c 5 fara, at<^e 
nimoresque setmm licvenoniiD 
airmes tmius aesnmentiis assds. 

Soles Dcciiierc et rKlire possuot; 

eojn semel oeridit brevis lux, 

□ox esi perpetua um domuenda. 

mi b^i miUe, ddnde cenciun, 
dtb mi l le aterm, dein secunda centtuiL * » *** 
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Wc do not know how long this ecstasy lasted; probably his thousands 
wearied her, and she who had betrayed her husband for him found it a 
relief to betray him for another. Her benefactions now tanged so widely 
that Catullus madly fancied her "embiacing at once three hundred adul¬ 
terers,” “ In the heat of his love lie came to hate her {odi el amo ’*) and 
rejected with a Keatsian image her protestations of fidelity: 

A woman’s words to hungry lover said 
Should be upon the flowing winds inscribed. 

Upon sw'ift streams engraved,®’' 

WTicn sharp doubt became dull certainty his passion turned to bitterness 
and coarse revenge; he accused her of yielding to tavern habitues, denounced 
her new lovers with obscene abandon, and meditated'suicide, poetically. At 
the same time he w-as capable of nobler feelings; he addressed to his friend 
Manlius a touching cpithalamium or wedding song, envying him the wholc^ 
some comradeship of marriage, the security and stability of a home, and the 
happy tribulariotis of parentage. He snatched lumself from the scene by 
accompanying Memmius to Bithjmia, but he was disappointed in his hopes 
of restoring there liisspirits or his purse. He went out of his way to find the 
grave of a brother who had died in the Troad; over It he performed re%''ercntly 
the ancestral burial rites; and soon aftenvard he composed tender lines 
that gave the world a famous phrase: 

Dear brother, through many states and seas 
Rave I come to this sorrowful sacrifice. 

Bringing you the last gift for the dead. . , . 

Accept these orferings wet with fraternal tears; 

And forever, brothtr, hail and farewell,* 

His sojourn in Asia changed and softened him. The skeptic who had 
written of death as “the sleep of an eternal night” was moved by the old 
religions and ceremonies of the East. In the rich and flowing verse of his 
greatest poem, “Atys,” he described tvith vivid intensity the worship of 
Cybele, and caught an cjcoric fervor in the lament of the self-cmascularcd 
devotee over the joys and friends of his youth. In “Pekus and Thetis” he 
retold the talc of Peleus and Ariadne m hexameters of such melodious 
delicacy as even Virgil would hardly equal. In a small yacht bought at 
Amastris he sailed through the Black Sea, ^e Aegean, and the Adriatic, and 

* MuIcbs per gejitts ct mulia per acquor^ \'t-cras 
&dvcmD has miscras, fmer, a4 ^ferks^ 
i]t tc duiurein muncre irvurti^. « * . 

Accipc fnitcmii muInuH ms-wntia flera, 
atquc in petpetaum, frattr, ave arque 
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np the Po to Lake Garda and his villa at Sirniio. “Oh, whac happier W'av Is 
there to escape the cares of the world,” he asked, “than to return to our own 
homes and dtars, and rest on our own beloved bed?” ™ Men begin by 
seeking happiness and are content at last with peace. 

We know Catullus more intiinately than most Roman poets, because his 
subject is nearly always himself. These lyric cries of love and hate reveal 
a sensitive and kindly spirit, capable of generous feeling even for relatives, 
but unpleasantly self-cenrcrcd, deliberately obscene, and merciless to his 
enemies. He published their most private peculiarities, their pederasric pro¬ 
pensities, their bodily odor. One of them washes Iris teeth with urme, sifter 
an old Spanish custom; “ anorher is so foul of breath that if he should open 
his mouth all persons near him would fall dcad.*^ Catullus oscillates easily 
betts’een love and offal, kisses and fundaments; he rivals Martial as a guide 
to the street-comer urology of Rome, and suggests in his contemporaries and 
his class a mixture of primitive coarseness whth civilized refinement, as if 
educated Romans, however versed in the literatuie of Greece, could never 
quite forget the stable and the camp. Catullus pleads, like Martial, that he 
must salt his lines with din to hold 1^ audience. 

He atoned for these faults by the conscientious perfection of his verse. 
His hendecasyllabics leap with a naturalness and spontaneity that escape 
the artifices of Horace and occasionally rise above all the graces of Virgil. It 
took much art to conceal his art. and Catullus more than once refers to the 
painful toil and care that produced liis quick intelhgibihty and apparent 
ease. His vocabulary helped him to this end; he molded the words of popular 
speech into poetr>% and enriched the Larin of literature with affectionate 
diminutives as well as tavern slang. He avoided inversions and obscurities; 
and gave to his hues a limpid fluidity grateful to the ear. He pored over the 
poets of Hellenistic Alexandria and ancient Ionia: mastered the smooth 
technique and varied meters of Callimachus, the lusty directness of Archil¬ 
ochus, the vinous exuberance of Anacreon, the amorous ecstasy of Sappho; 
indeed, it is largely through him chat we must guess how these poets wTote, 
He learned their lessons so thoroughly that he became, from their pupil, 
their equal. He did for Larin poetry what Cicero did for Larin prose: he took 
it as crude potency and lifted it to an ait that only \Trgil would surpass. 


IV. THE SCHOLARS 

How were Latin books written, illustrated, bound, published, sold.^ For 
school exercises, short letters, transient commercial records, the Romans through 
antiquity wrote with a stylus upon wa,ted tablets and erased with the thumb. 
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The oldest litctsty h^iin known to us WTitten with qtaill and ink upon 
paper manufactured in Egypt from the presed and glued leaves of the papjTus 
tree. In the first centuries of our era parchmenc made from die dried skins of 
animals began to rival pap^nus as a receptade of liter acute and important docu- 
mencs. A folded sheet of membrane, or constituted a dipt&ma, or two¬ 

fold, Usuailv a literai^^ work was issued as a roli (voiumen^ *Svound up’*)i and 
was read by unrolling as the teadEUg progressed. The text was customarily 
witten two or three narrow^ cebirfmae to a pge^ often without punctuation of 
clauses or even separarion of words. Some manuscripts were illustrated by ink 
drawings; Varro's e.g.,^ consisted of yoo portraits of famous men, each 

picture accompanied by a biographical note. Anyone could publish a manu¬ 
script by hiring slaves to make copies, and selling the copies. Rich men had 
clerks who copied for them any book they wished to own. Since copyists wcfe 
fed father than paid, honks ^vere cheap. First "primings" were usuahy of a thou¬ 
sand copies, Bo€>li:scIlers bought wholesale from publishers like Atticus, and sold 
at retail in arcade bookstalls. Neither publisher nor bookseller gasx the author 
anjthing except courtesy and rjccasional giftsj rnj^tids wpte unknowTi, Private 
bbraries were no^v numerous; and about 40 b.c, Asinius Pollio made his great 
collr^ciou the first public library in Rome, Caesar planned a still larger one, and 
made V'^arm its director; but diis, like so many of his ideas, waited upon Augustus 
for its fulfillment. 

Stimulated by these faciHdes, Roman literature and scholarship began to equal 
the indvustry- of the Alexandrians. Poems, pamphlets, histories, textbooks rivaled 
the Tiberis floods; cvciy aristocrat adr^med his escapades whth verse^ eveiy^ lady 
composed w'ords and musict cvcrj^ general wrt^tc memoirs. It was an age of 
“outlines'^; summaries un every subject struggled to meet the needs of a hurried 
comujcrckl age* Alarcus Terendus Varro, despite manv military campaigns, 
found time during his eightj''-nine years (116-26 b.c.) to synopsizc nearly every 
branch of knowledge; his 620 * Volumes^* (some sevenr\'-four books) cunsiitutcd 
a one-man encyclopedia for his time. Fascinated by the pedigrees of words, he 
wrote an essay On the Lmguage, now our chief guide to early Roman 
speech* Perhaps in co-operatiun with the aims of Augustus, he cried in his treatise 
Otj Camtry Life {Dc Re- Rustic a ^ 36 b.c.) to encourage a return to the land as 
the best refuse from the disorder of ciril strife, eightieth year,’™ said his 
introducriorL ^Varus me that I must pack up and prepare to leave this life"*; he 
would make his last testament a guide co mml happiness and peace. He admired 
the sturdy women who w’ere delivered of children in the fields and soon resumed 
w’^ork.^^ He mourned the low native birfh rate that w^as transforming the popula¬ 
tion of Rome; “formerly the blessing of children was woman^s pride; now she 
boasts with Ennius that she \\ tjiild rather face battle three times tfian bear one 
child/ " In Ids Divine Antiquities he concluded that the fcrtilicy* order, and 
courage of a nation require moral commandments supported by religious belief. 
Adopting the distinccion nf the great jurist Q. Mucius Scaevok betMeen uvo 
kinds of religion—one for philosophers and one for the people he argued chat 
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the second mcisr be upheld regardless of its intellectual defects; and though he 
himsetf accepted only a vague pantheism^* he proposed a vigorous attempt to 
restore the worship of Rome's ancient deities. Influenced by ^to and Polybius, 
he in his cum decisively afiecced the religious policy of Augustus and the pious 
ruralism of Virgil. 

As if to complete the work of the elder Cato in every fieldt Varro continued 
the censor's Origi??ef in his Life of the Romin Peoples history of Roman civil¬ 
ization. It is a pity that rime has scuttled (his and nearly all of Varro's work, 
while presenting the schoolboy biographies of Cornelius Kepos. In Rome history 
w’as an art, never also a science; not even in Tacitus did it rise to a critical scrutiny 
and summary of sources. History as rhetoric, however, found in this age a bril¬ 
liant practitioner—Caius SalLusdus Crispus (86-35 He played a vigorous role 

as politician and warrior on Caesar's side, governed Numidia, stole wirii skill, and 
spent a fortune on women; then he redied to a life of ItnTury and letters in a 
Roman villa that became famous for its gardens and was to be the home of 
emperors* His books, like politics, were a continuation of tvar by other means; 
his Histories^ Jitgunhwe War, and Catiime wncre able defenses of thi^papularesj 
powerful attacks upon the "old guard.'' He esrpnsed the moral decay of Rome,! 
charged the Senate and the courts with placing pruprty rights above human 
rights, and put into the mouth of jMarius a speech asserting the natural etjuaiity 
of all classes and demanding a career open to tLdent wherever bom.^® He deepened 
his narratives with philosophical coimncntajy^ and psychological analysis of char¬ 
acter, and carved out a style of cpigrammaric comjKictness and vivid rapidity=^ 
wdiich became a model for Tacitus* 

That stjde, like almost aU Roman prose of Sallust's century and the next; took 
its color and tone from the oratory of the Fomm and the courts. The develop¬ 
ment of the legal profession, and die grouTh of a talkative democracy, had 
widened the demaud for public speaking. Schools of rhetoric were multiplying 
despite govemmencal hostility; "rheroriciarLS," said Cicero, ^'are mTrywherep” 
Great masters of the ait appeared in the first half of the centurv before 
Christ: Marcus Antonins (father of Mark), Lucius Cnassus, Sulpicius Rufus, 
Quintus Hortensius. We may imagine rhe strength of their lungs when we hear 
of audiences that overflowed from the Forum into neighboring temples and 
balconies. The flamboyant eloquence and purchasable conscience of Hortensius 
made him the darling of ihe aristocracy and one of Rome’s richest men; he left 
tus heirs ro+ooo casks of wme.^"’ Hi$ delivery wtis so animated that famous actors 
like Roscius and Aesopus attended the trials at w^hich he pleaded, to perfect their 
aedng by studying his gescunes and his delivery. Following the c.'cample of old 
Cato, he revised and published his speeches—an art w^hich his rival Qccro per¬ 
fect ed, and which furthered the influence of rlietoric upon all Roman prose* It 

* "Tlie sool of the w'orld ts God, and irs pares flrv the true diiinities.'’" 

i V^arro cLuim that Sallust taken 'm adulicnr' by Annius ,\lilo, stmndly beaten with 
thonp, and pcmuttcd to escape enJy afer paying a suin of money”; bur this, loo^ may be 
poliues. 
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was tliTough oratory that the Latin language reached its full height of colorful 
eloquence, masculine power, and almost Oriental grace* Indeed, the younger 
orators who came after Horrctisius and Ocero condemned the luxurious adorn¬ 
ment and passionate turbulence of what tJiey called the “Asianic” stylcj and 
Caesar, Calvus, Brutus, and PoUjo pledged themselves to a calmer^ chastcTi sparer 
"Atdc"* speech. Here, so long ago, the battle lines formed bet^veen “rornanticisiu” 
and '^classicism"—betT-veen the emotional and the intellectual view of life and 
domination of style. Even in oratory^ the young classicists complained, the East 
was conquering Rome. 


V. CICERO's PEN 

Proud of his speeches, and aware that they were making literature, Geero 
felt keenly the crldcisni of the “Attic” school, and defended himself in a 
long series of treatises on oratorical art. In lively dialogues he sketched the 
history of Roman eloquence and kid the rules for composition* prose 
rlnTlimt and deliverJ^ He did not admit that his own style was *"Askn^*i he 
had modeled It, he claimed, upon that of Deniosrhenesi and he reminded the 
Atticiscs that their cold and passionless speech drove audiences to sleep or 
flight* 

The fiftj=^-seven orations that have come down to us from Geero illustrate 
all the tricks of successful eloquence* They excel in the passionate presenta¬ 
tion of one side of a question or a character, the entertamment of the auditors 
with humor and anecdote, the appeal to vanity, pre judice* senriment, patriot¬ 
ism, and piety, the ruthless exposure of the real or reportedi public or privare, 
faults of the opponent or his client, the skillful turning of attendon from 
unfavorable points, the ba-trage of rhetorical questions framed to make 
answer difScult or damaging, the heaping up of charges, in periodic sen¬ 
tences whose clauses are lashes, and whose torrent overwhelms. These 
speeches do not pretend to be fair; they are defamations rather than declrtnia- 
tions, briefs that take every advantage of that freedom of a^buse whiclv 
though forbidden to the stage, w^as allowed in tlie Forum and the courts, 
Geero does not hesitate to lappiy to his victims terms like “swine*” “pesr»^* 
“butcher,” “filth^*; he tells Piso that virgins kill tliemselves to escape his 
lechery, and excoriates Antony for being publicly affectionate to his w'Lfe- 
Audiences and juries enjoyed such vituperadon, and no one took k too 
seriously. Geero corresponded amiably with Plso a few years after the bmcal 
attack of the Iti PiWcwr. It k to be admitted^ further* that Gecro's omtions 
abound rather in egotism and rhetoric than in moral sincerity, philosophical 
W'Isdom* or even legal acumen or depth. But what eloquence! Even Demos¬ 
thenes was not so ririd, vital, exuberantly witty, so full of the salt and tang 
of the human fray* Certainly no mao before or after Geero spoke a Latm so 
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seductively charrriing and fluent, so elegantly passionate; this was the zemth 
of Larin prose* ^'You have disCOTered ail the treasures of oratory,” said the 
generous (Haesax in dedicating his book Oti Amdogy to Geero; “and you have 
been the first to employ them* Tliereby you have laid the Roman people 
under a niighry obligatioiip and you honor your fatherland. Yon have gained 
a oiumph to be preferred to that of the greatest generals. For it is a nobler 
thing to enlarge the boundaries of hunian intelligence chan those of the 
Roman Empire/^ 

The speeches betray the politician; the letters of Qccro bare the manj 
and make even the politician forgivable. Nearly all of them were dictated 
to 3 secretary and never rmsed by Oeero; most of them were wTirten with 
no thought of publication; seldom^ therefore^ has a man's secret soul been 
so completely exposed- '^He w^ho reads these lercers,” said Nepos, ‘*will not 
much need a history of those times”;^* them the most vital parr of the 
revolutionary drama is seen from within, all blinds remolded. Usually their 
style is artless and direct and dances with humor and wit;“ their language 
is an attractive mixture of literary grace and coUoquial ease. They are the 
most interesting of Gccro's remams; indeed, of all extant Latin prose* It is 
natural that w’e should find in so large a correspondence {864 letters, ninety 
of them to Geero) occasional contradictions and insincerities. There is 
no sign here of the religious piety and belief that appear so frequently in 
Geero^s essays or in those speeches in xvliich he plays up the gods as his last 
trump. His private opinion of various men, espcckily of Caesar^ docs not 
nlu^a)^ conform with his public protestaiion.^ Ilk incredible vanity ap¬ 
pears more amiably here than in hk orations; where he seems to be carrying 
his own statue with him wherever he goes; he smilingly confesses that “my 
own applause has the greatest weight with me/' He assures ns, with charm¬ 
ing innocence, that “if ever any man was a stranger to vainglory it is Jiiy- 
seff.”“ We are amused to find so many letters about money and so much 
ado about so many homes. Besides modest viUas at Arpinum, AsturaCi Riteoli, 
and Pompeii, Geero had an estate at Formiae valued at 250,000, another at 
Tusculum worth joo,ooo, and a palace on the Palatine that cost him 5,500,000 
sesterces** Such comfort seems outrageous in a philosopher* 

But which of us is so virtuous that his reputation codd survive the publL 
cation of his intimate correspondeocc? Indeed^ as wc continue to read these 
letters, w^e almost come to like the man. He had no more faults, perhaps no 

* Thiii last sudi had been niseU by a loan frnra a dienr; wc do not tnow U it vvjis icddtiL 
Forbidden by law to rvasivc fees; lawyers received loans Lniiieiid. Another way of beii^^^d 

was iq be rnnembered m m dicnlfs wiLL Throng-ti beque^ of diis sort or oriochef 
heritpd 20,01X1^00 ^rtices in thirty ycart-Sa The coimitnuon of man alwavs rewme^ the 
consdnidons of 5 rat«. 
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greater vanity, than we; he made the mistate of immortalizing them with 
perfect prose. At his best he was a hard worker, a tender father, a good 
friend. We see him in his home, loving his books and his children, and trying 
to love his wife, the rheumatic and irritable Terentia, whose iveahh and 
eloquence equaled his owtl They were too rich to be happy; their worries 
and quarrels were always in large figures; at last, in their old age, he divorced 
her over some financial dispute. Soon afterward he married Publilia* who 
attracted him by having more money than years; but when she showed dis^ 
like for his daughter Tullia he sent Publilia away, too, ToUia he loved hu¬ 
manly beyond reason; he grieved almost to madness at her death and wished 
to build a temple to her as a deity. Pleasanter are the letters to and about 
Tiro, his chief secretary, who took his dictation in shorthand and managed his 
finances so ably and honestly char Ciccra rew^arded him with freedom. Most 
numerous arc the letters to Atticus, who invested Gecro's saving, extricated 
him from financial dijficulries:, published his writings, and gave him excellent 
unheeded adviccp To A trie us, wisely absent in Greece at the height of the 
revolurion, Geero writes a letter of typical cordiality and charm: 

Tliere is nothing of which 1 so much fed the ’t^'ant as of him wich 
whom 1 can conuimnlcaie everything that eoncems me; who loves me, 
who is prudent i to whom 1 can spe^ u ithouc fbccery, dissimulatioiL, 
or reserve. My brother, who is all candor and kindness, is away. . . * 

And you, who have so often rrlievcd my cares and anxieties by your 
counsel, who used to be niy companion in public matters, my confi¬ 
dant in all private ones^ die partaker of all my words and thoughts^— 
where are you?^ 

In those turbulent days when Gesar crossed the Rubicon, conquered 
Pompey, and made himself dictator, Geero retired for moment from politic 
cal life and sought solace in reading and WTiting philosophy. “Remember,” 
he begged Atticus, *'not to give up your boolu to anybody, but to keep 
them, as you promised, for me. I entertain the strongest afTection for them, 
as I now feel disgust for everything else."“ In his youth, defendiiig the p>et 
Archias in the most modest and amiable of his speeches, he had praised the 
study of literamrc as **nourishing our adolescence, adorning onr prosperity, 
and delighting our old age.” “ Now he took his own counsel, and in little 
more than two years wTote aimo^ a library of philosophy.* The dissoJurion 
of religions belief in the higher classes had left 2 moi^ vacuum, by w^hich 
Rome seemed to be drawn into a disintegration of character and society. 

* Dc RjspiMirlicaj ^4 Bx,- De Legihus^ 52; Ai:tdemi£a^ and Be FmUnUj 4JL 

D€ Def Df De Virtutitui, Dt De Atmi:Ttia^ De 

DupritatioTiei Ti/jcukoj^j all 44 rxl In these two years, 4^-44, 
Ckero wrote five hoola on oiatnjy. 
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Gcero dreamed that philosophy might serve as a subsdnite for theology in 
providing for these classes a pide and stimulus to right living. He resolved 
not to construct one more system, but to summaiize the teachings of the 
Greek sages and offer them as his last gift to his people/^ He was honest 
enough to confess that he was for the most part adapting, sometiines trans¬ 
lating, the treatises of Panactius, Poscidonius, and other recent Greeks.®* 
But he transformed the dull prose of his models into limpid and graceful] 
Latin, enliveued his discourse with dialogue, and passed quickly over the 
deserts of logic and metaphysics to the lii.'ing problems of conduct and 
statesman.shjp. Like Lucretius he had to invent a philosophical terminology; 
he succeeded, and put both knpage and philosophy heavily in his debt. Not 
since Plato had wisdom worn such prose. 


It was from Plato above aU that his ideas stemmed. He did not relish the dog¬ 
matism of the Epicureans, who “talk of divine things with such assurance that 
you w'ould imagine they had come directly from an assemblage of the gods"; nor 
yet that of the Stoics, who so labor the argument from design tliat “you would 
suppose even the gods had been made for human use” ®*.-a theory that Cicero 
himself, in ocher moods, would not find incredible. His starting point is that of 
the New Academy—a lenient skepticism which denied all certainties and found 
probability sufficient for human life. “Inmost things,” he writes, ’‘my philosophy 
is that of doubt*" , . , May I have your leave not to know what \ do not 
know?” “Those who seek to leant my personal opinion,” he says, "show an 
unreasonable degree of curiosity”; “ but his coyness soon yields'to lus talent 
for c^rciKion. He scorns sacrifices, oracles, and auguries, and devotes ati entire 
treatise to disproving dKination. Against the widespread cult of astrology he 
asks if all the men slain at Cannae had been bom undet the same star.*® He even 
doubts that a knowledge of the future w'ould be a boon; the future may be as 
unpleasant as much else of the trutli chat we so recklessly cliasc. He vainly thinks 
to make short svork of old beliefs by kugliing them out of court: ‘'\Vhen we 
call com Ceres and wine Bacchus we use a common figure of speech; but do you 
imagine that anj+iridy is so insane as to believe that the thing he feeds upon is 
a god?" Nevertheless, he Is as skeptical of atheism as of any other dogma. 
He rejects the atomism of Democritus and l.ucrctius; it is as unlikely that 
unguided atoms-cveu in infinite time-could fall into the order of die existing 
world as that the letters of the alphabet should spontaneouslv form the Airrsalei 
of Ennius.®^ Our ignorance of the gods is no guarantee of their nonexistence' and 
indeed, Cicero argues, the general agreement of mankind establishes a balance 
of probability in favor of Providence, He concludes that religion is indispensable 
to private morals and public order and chat no man of sense will attack it-®* 
Hence, while writing against divination, be continued to fulfill the functions of 
official augur, tt was not quite hypocrisy; be would have called ic statesmanship. 
Roman morals, society, and government were bound up with the old religion 
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and could not safely let it die. (The emperors would reason so in persecuting 
Christianity.) When his belnvcd TuHi^ died, Geero inclined more strongly than 
ever to the hope of personal imtnorcaliry. Many years before, in the “Dream of 
Scjpio^' with wliich he ended his R^puhUc^ he had borrowed from Pythagoras, 
Plam, and Eudoxus a complcK and eloquent myth of a life beyond the grave^ in 
which the good great dead enjoyed eternal bliss. But in his private correspond* 
ence—even in die letters that condoled with bereaved friends—there is no men- 
don of an afterlife. 

Knowing the skepticism of his age, he based his moral and political treatises 
on purely secular grounds, independent of supernatural sanctions. lie begins (in 
De Fimbtis) by inquinrig for the road to happmcs$T, and hesitantly agrees with 
the Stoics that virtue alone suffices. Therefore (in De Offices) he examines the 
way of virtue, and by the charm of his slyie succeeds for a time in making duty 
interescing. **A11 men are brothers,*^ he writes^ and “the whole world is to be 
considered as the common city of gods and meti.^^ ^ The most perfect moralitv 
would be a conscientious Icyalry to this whole. More immediately r man owes 
it to himself and society, fim of alh to establish a sound econoniit:: basis to his 
life, and then to fulfill his duties as a citizen. Wise statesmanship is nobler than 
the subtlest philosophy.®’^ 

Alonarchy is the best form of government when the monarch is good^ the 
worst when he is bad—a truism soon to be illustrated in Rome. Aristocracy is 
good when the really best nile^ but Cicero, as a member of the middle class, 
could not quite admit that the old entrenched families were the best. Democracy 
is good when the people are virruous, wfiich, Geeto thought, is never; besides;* 
it is vitiated by the false assumption of equality. The best form of government is 
3 mixed constirutiont like that of pre-Gracchan Rome; die democratic power of 
the assemblies, the aristocratic power of the Senate, the almost royal power 
of die consuls for a year. Without checks and balances monarchy becomes 
despotism, aristocracy becomes oligarchy, democracy becomes mob rule, chaos, 
and dictatorship. Writing five yea4:is after Caesar's consulate, Qccro cast a dart 
in his direction: 

Plato says that from the exaggerated license which people call 
liberty, tyrants spring up as from a root . . . and that at last such lib¬ 
erty reduces a nation to slaveiy^ Eveiythmg in excess is clianged into 
its opposite^ ^ » * For out of such an ungnvemed populace one is 
usually chosen as leader « . . someone bold and unscrupulous * . * 
who curries favor with the people by giving them other mcn^s prop¬ 
erty. To such a man, because he has much reason for fear if he remains 
a private citizen^ the protection of public office is given, and continu¬ 
ally renewed. He surrounds himself with an armed guard, and emerges 
as a tyrant over the very people who raised him to power.®® 

Nevertheless* Caesar won; and Cicero thought it best to bury his discontent in 
melodious pl^tudcs on law, friend^p, glory, and old age. iegsf inter 
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he said—*'‘Iaw5 are silent in time of war'"^ but at least he coDld mijsc on the 
philosophy of Iww. FoUowirig die Stoics, he defined law as "Vight reason in agree- 
njenc with nature"; ® i.e^ seeks to make orderly and stable the rcladons 
that rise out of die social impulses of men. “Nature has inclined us to love men** 
(societ^Oi is the foundation of law,”^'^ Friendship should be based 

not upon mutual advantage but upon common interescs cemented and limited by 
virtue and justice; the h\v of friendship should be ^'neither to ask dishonorable 
things, nor tn do them if asked." An honorable life is the best guarantee of a 
pleasant old age. An indiiJgenc and intemperate youth delivers to age a body 
prematurely worn out; bur a life well spent can leave both body and mind sound 
m a hundred years; witness Masini^'a. Devotion to study may make one “unaware 
of the scealchy approach of old age.*’ Age as well as youth has its glories--a 
tolerant wisdom, the respectful affection of children, desire and ambition's fever 
cooled. Age may fear death, but not if the mind has been formed by philosophy* 
Beyond die grave there will be* at the best, a new and happier life; and at the 
worst [here will be pcacc;'^ 

All in alb Geero's essays in philosophy are meager in result. Like his states- 
manshi]) diey clung too anxiously to i.>rthodoxy and traditiDn. He had all 
the curiosity of a scienrist and all the tinudity of a bourgeois; even in his 
philosophy he remained a politician, reluctant to offend any vote. He col¬ 
lected ideas of ^srjier.^ and balanced pros and cons so well chat we come 
out from his sessions by the same door wherein w^e went. Only one thing 
redeems these little books—the simple beauty of their style. How pleasant 
Gcem*.s Latin is^ how easy to read, how smoodily and clearly the stream 
of langua^ flow^! WTien he narrates events he catches some of the vivacity 
that made his speeches chain attention; when he deK::ribes a charseter it is 
with such skill tiiar he mourns that he has no time to be Rome’s greatest 
historian when he lets himself go he flowers into the balanced clauses and 
crashing periods which he had learned from Isocrates, and with which he 
had made the Forum resound. His ideas are those of the upper classes, but 
his style aims to r^ach the people; for them he labors to be clear, toils to 
make hu; miisms thriUing, and salts abscractions with anecdote and wit. 

He re-created the Latin language. He extended its vocabulary^ forged 
from k a flcdbk instrument for philosophy, fitted ir to be the vehicle of 
learning and btcranire in western Europe for seventeen hundred years. 
Postcritv'' remembered hun more as an author than as a statesman. When, 
despite dl his reminders, men had almost forgotten the glory of his consulate, 
they cherished his conquests in letters and eloquence. And since the world 
honors form as well as substance, art as w^eb as knowledge and powder* he 
achieved, of all Rnnians, a fame second only to Caesar's. It was an exception 
that he could ne^^er forgive. 
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G AIUS JULIUS CAESAR traced his pcdi^c to Iu!us Ascanius, son 
of Aeneas, son of V^enus, daughter of Jupiter: he began and ended as 
a god. The Julian gens, though impoverished, was one of the oldest and 
noblest in Italy, A Caius Julius had been consul in 4S9, anoiJtcr in 481, a 
Vopiscus Julius in 473, a Sextus Julius in 157, another in gi.* From his uncle- 
in-law Alarius he derived by a kind of avuncular heredity an inclination 
toward radical politics. His mother Aurelia was a matron of dignity and 
wisdom, frugally managing her small home in the unfashionable Subura— 
a district of shops, taverns, and brotfaeI& There Caesar was bom 100 u.c^ 
allegedly by the operation that bears his name.* 

“Now was this Caesar,” sa)^ Holland’s Suetonius, “wondrous docible and 
apt to leam,” His tutor in Latin, Greek, and rhetoric was a Gaul; with him 
Caesar unconsciously began to prepare himself for his greatest conc^uest. 
llie youth took readily to oratory and almost lost himself in juvenile author¬ 
ship. He was saved by being made military aide to Marcus Thennus in Asia. 
Nicomcdcs, ruler of Bichynia, took such s fancy to him that Qccro and 
other gosips later taunted him with having “lost his virginitv to a king."® 
Returning to Rome in 84, he married Cossum to please his father; when, 
soon afterward, his father died, he divorced her and married Cornelia, 
daughter of that Cinna w‘ho had taken over the revolution from Marius. 
When Sulla came to power he ordered Caesar to divorce Cornelia; wheu 
Caesar refused, Sulla confiscated his patrimony and Cornelia's dowry, and 
listed him for death, 

Caesar fled from Italy and joined the army in Cilida. On Sulla’s death he 
returned to Rome (78), but finding his enemies in power he left again for 
Asia. Pirates captured him on the way, took him to one of their Cilician 
lairs, and oflered to free him for twenty talents ($72,000); be reproached 

• Tt was already an anciesi made fif butfi, being mentfoned ia the laws escribed ed Nama. 
Ceesirs crugnamen was not dcriired from the opendaa (eaeim ah utero fiiiHnr); long before 
him [here bed heea Caesus jtiuung Julii, 
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Them for unde restimaTing his value, and volunteered to give them fifty. Hav¬ 
ing sent his seiv'ants to raise the money, he amused himself by writing poems 
and reading them to his captors. They did not like them. He called them 
dull barbarians and promised to hang them at the earliest opportunity. 
When the ransom came he hnrried to MUetus, engaged vessels and crews, 
chased and caught the pirates, recovered die ransom, and crucified themj 
but being a man of great clemency, he had their throats cut first.^ Then he 
went to Rhodes to study rhetoric and philosophy. 

Back again in Rome, he divided his energies between politics and love. 
He was handsome, though already worried about his thinning hair. When 
Cornelia died (68) he married Pompeia, granddaugh ter of Sulla. As this was 
a purely politicai marriage, he did not scruple to carry on Iblsons in the 
fashion of his time; but in such number and wdth such ambigendeTed di¬ 
versity that Curio (father of his later general) called him OJnniu?n 9 nulieTUin 
vir et mHmmn virora?// H/idier—^fhe husband of cverj' woman and the wife 
of ever^' man.”* He would conrinue these habits in his campaigns, dallying 
with Cleopatra in Egypt, wndi Queen Eunoc in Numidja, and with so many 
ladies in Gaul that his soldiers m fond jest called him 7 iioecf 3 us calvta^ tlie 
“bald adulterer”; in his triumph after conquering Gaul they sing a coupler 
warning ail husbands to keep their wives under lock and key as long as 
Caesar was in town. The aristocracy hared him doubly—for undermining 
their privileges and seducing their wives, Pompey divorced his wife for her 
intimacy whth Caesar. Cato’s passionate hostUity was not all philosophical: 
his half sister Sen'ilia was the most devoted of Caesar’s mistresses. WTien 
Cato, suspecting Caesar’s complicity with Catiline, challenged him in the 
Senate to read aloud a note just brought to him, Caesar passed it to Cato 
w'ithont comment; it was a Jove letter from Scnilia.® Her passion for him 
continued throughout his life, and merciless gossip, in her later ycara, charged 
her with surrendering her daughter Tcrria to Caesar’s lust. During the Ovil 
War, at a public auction, Caesar “knocked dow'u” some confiscated estates 
of irreconcilable aristocrats to Servilia at a nominal price; w'hcn some ex¬ 
pressed surprise at the low figure, Cicero remarked, in a pithy pun that 
might have cost him his life, Tertia deducta^ which could either mean “a 
third off,” or refer to the rumor that Servilia had brought her daughter to 
Caesar, Tertia became the wife of Caesar’s prime assassin, So the 

amours of men mingle w*ith the commotions of states. 

Probably these diversified investments helped Caesar’s rise as w'ell as his 
fail. Every woman he won was an infiuendal friend, usually In the enemy’s 
camp; and most of them remained his devotees even when his passion had 
cooled to courtesy. Crassus, though his wife TertuUa was reported to be 
Caesar’s mistress, lent him vast sums to finance his candidacies with bribes 
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and games; at one time Cticsar owed him 800 talents ($2,880,000). Such 
loans were not acts of generosity or friendship; they w^ere campaign con¬ 
tributions, to be repaid with political favors or military spoils. Crassus, like 
Atticus, needed protection and opportunities for his miMi ons, Most Roman 
politicians of the time incurred similar "debts”; Mark Antony owed 40,000,- 
000 sesterces, Cicero 60,000,000, Milo 70,000,000—though these figures may 
be conserv'ative slanders, \Ve must think of Caesar as at first an unscrupulous 
jwlitician and a reckless rake, slowly transformed by growth and respon- 
sibilit)' into one of history's most profound and conscientious .statesmen. 
W^c must not foiget, as we rejoice at his faults, that he was a great man not¬ 
withstanding, We cannot erjuate ourselves with Caesar by proving' that he 
seduced women, bribed ward leaders, and wrote books; 


II. THE CO>rsuL 

Caesar began as the secret ally of Catiline and ended as the remaker of 
Rome. Hardly a year after Sulla’s death he prosecuted Gnaeus Doia- 
bcila, a tool of the Sutkn reaction; the juiy voted against Caesax, bur the 
people applauded his democratic olTensive and his brilliant speech. He could 
not rival Cicero’s verve and w it. passionate periods, and rhetorical flagella¬ 
tions; indeed, Caesar disliked this “Asianic” style and disciplined himself to 
the mainline brevity and stem smplicity that were to distinguish his Csw/- 
memmss on the Gallic and Gvil Wars. Nevertheless, he was soon ranked 
as second only to Cicero in eloquence.® 

In 68 he was chosen quaestor and was assigned to serve in Spain. He led 
military expeditions against the native tribc^ sacked tmvns, and coHeaed 
enough plunder to pay off some of his debts. At the same time he won the 
gratitude of Spanish cities by lowering the interest chai^ on the sums that 
had been lent them by the Roman bankers. Coming at ^dcs upon a statue 
of Alexander, he reproached himself for having accomplished so little at 
an age when the Macedonian had conquered half the xMediterrancan w orld. 
He re earned to Rome and plunged again into the race for office and power. 
In 65 he was elected aedile, or commissioner of public works. He spent his 
money-i.c., the money of Crassus-in adorning the Forum with new build¬ 
ings and colonnades, and courted the populace with unstinted games. Sulla 
ad removed from the Capitol the trophies of Marius—banners, pictures, 
and spoils representing the features and victories of die old radical; Caesar 
had these restored, to the joy of Marius’ veterans; and by that act alone he 
announced his rebel policy. The conservatives protested and marked him 
out as a man to be broken. 
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In 64, as president of a commission appointed to try cases of murder, he 
summoned to his tribunal the surviving agents of Sulla’s ptnascriptions and 
sentenced se^'^eral of them to exiJe or death. In 63 he voted in the Senate 
against the execution of Catiline’s accomplices and remarked casually, in his 
speech, that human personality does not outlive deathit was apparently 
the only parr of his speech that offended no one. In that same year he was 
elected pontifei: Tmximiis, he-ad of the Roman religion. In dz he was chosen 
praetor, and prosecuted a leading conservative for embezzling public funds. 
In d 1 he was appointed propraetor for Spain, but his creditors prevented his 
departure. He admitted chat he needed 25,000,000 sesterces in order to have 
nothing* Crassus came to his rescue by underwriting all Iiis obligations. 
Caesar proceeded to Spain, led militarily brilliant campaigns against tribes 
with a passion for independence, and came back to Rome with spoils enough 
to pay off tiis debts and yet so enrich the Treasury that the Senate voted him 
a triumph. Perhaps the apthiiates were subtle; they knew that Caesar wished 
to stand for the consnlate; ciiar the law forbade candidacy in absence, and 
that the irmrjiphator was required by law to remain outside the city until 
the day of his triumph—which the Senate had set for after the election. But 
Caesar forewent his triumph, entered the citj% and campaigned with irre- 
ristibk energy and -skill. 

His victory was obtained by his clever attachment of Pompey to the 
liberal cause. Pompey had just returned from the East after a succ^ion of 
military and diplomatic achievements. By clearing the sea of pirates he had 
restored security to Mediterranean trade, and prosperity to the cities it 
served. He had pleased ti^c capitalists of Rome by conquering Bithyda, 
Poiitiis, and Syria; he had deposed and set up kings and had lent them money 
from his spoils at lush rates of interest; he had accepted a huge bribe from 
the king of Egvqjt to come and quell a revolt there, and then had refrained 
from cany^ing out the compact on the ground that it was illegal;® he had 
pacified Palestine and made ir a client state of Rome; he had founded thirtv- 
ninc cities and had established law, order, and peace; aU in all he had behaved 
with judgment, statesmanship, and profit. Now he had brought back to 
Rome such wealth in taxes and tribute, g<iods captured and slaves ransomed 
or sold, that he was able to contribute 2oo,ocx],ooo sesterces to the Treasury, 
add 350,000,000 to its annual revenues, distribute 384,000,000 among his 
soldiers, and yet keep enough for himself to rival Crassus as one of the two 
richest men in Rome. 

The Senate was more frightened than pleased at these accomplishments. 
It trembled w'hcn it heard chat Pompey had landed at Bnindisium (6z) with 
an army personally diS'Oted to him and capable at his word of making him 
dictator. He magnanimously relieved its fears by disbanding his troop® and 
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entering Rome wirh no other retinue than his personal staff. His triumph 
lasted two days, but c\.'Ccl that time proved insufficient for all the Boats that 
pictured his victories and displayed his gamerings. The nngrateful Senate 
rejected his request that state lands be given his soldiers, refused to ratify 
his agreements with conquered kings, and restored those arrangements that 
Lucullus had made in the East and which Pompey had ignored. The effect 
of these actions was to break down Gccro’s coTicordist ordimtm, or gHitinf'p 
of the higher classes, and throw Pompey and the capitalists into a ffirtation 
with the populares. Taking full advantage of the situarioo, Caesar formed 
with Pompey and Crassus the First Triumvirate (60), by which each pledged 
hknself to oppose legislation unsausfactoiy to any one of them. Pompey 
agreed to support Caesar for the consulate, and Caesar promised, if elected, 
to carry through the measures in which Pompey had been rebuffed by the 
Senate, 

The campaign w'as bitter, and bribery flourished on both sides. ’When 
Cato, leader of the conservatives, heard that his party w-as buying votes; he 
unbent and approved the procedure as in a noble cause. The populares 
elected Caesar, the opthnates Bibulus, Caesar had hardly entered upon his 
consulate (59) when he proposed to the Senate the measures asked for by 
Pompey: a distribution of land to 20,000 of the poorer citizens, including 
Pompey s soldiers; the ratification of Pompey’s arrangements in the Eacr- 
and a otie-diird reduction of the sum W'hich the publicans had pledged them 
selves to raise from the Asiatic provinces. As the Senate opposed each of 
these measures by tn^ery means, Caesar, like the Gracchi, offered them di¬ 
rectly to the Assembly. The conservatives induced Bibulus to use his veto 
power to forbid a vote, and had omens declared unfavorable, Caesar ignored 
the omens and persuaded the Assembly to impeach fiibiilus; and an enthusi¬ 
astic popular'^ emptied a pot of ordure upon Bibulus’ head. Caesar’s bills 
were carried, ^ in the case of the Gracchi, they combined an agrarian policy 
with a financial program pleasing to the business class. Pompey was ini- 
pressed by Caesar’s performance of his pledges. He took Caesar’s daughter 
Julia as his fourth wife, and the entente between plebs and baurgeohie 
became a feast of love. The Triumvirs promised the radical wing of their 
following that they would support Pubhus Clodius for the tribunate in the 
all of 59. Afeanwhile they kept die voters in good humor with profuse 
amusemencs and gameSp 

In April Caesar submitted tus second land biU^ by which the areas owned 
by the state m Ckmpania were to be discribuced ajiiong poor citizens who 
had thrw children. Tlie Senate was again ignored, the Assembly passed the 
djII, and, after a century of effort, the Gracchan policy triumphed. Bibulus 
kept to his house and contented himself with peri^ical announcements chat 
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the omens were unpropitious to legislation, Caesar adinioistered public aifairs 
without consulting him, so that the wits referred to the year as “the 
consulate of Julius and Caesar,” To bring the Senate under public scrutiny, 
he established the Erst newspaper by having clerks make a record of Sena¬ 
torial and other public proceedings and news, and post these Acts Dhtms^ 
or “Daily Doings,” on the walls of the foninis. From these walls the reports 
were copied and sent by private messengers to all pans of the Empire.^® 
Toward the end of this historic consulate Caesar had himself appointed 
governor of Gsalpine and Narbonese Gaul for the ensuing Eve years. As 
no troops could lawfully be stationed in Italy, the command over the legions 
stationed in north Italy gave its possessor military power over the whole 
peninsula. To guarantee the maintenance of his legislation* Caesar secured 
the election of liis friends Gabinius and Piso as consuls for 58 and married 
Piso’s daughter Calpumia. To ensure continued support from the plebs he 
lent his decisive aid to the election of Godius as tribune for jB. He did not 
let his plans he influenced hy the fact that he had recently divorced Ids third 
wife, Pompeia, on suspicion of adultery with Godius, 


KI. MORAtS AND POLITICS 

Publius Godius Pulcher (the Handsome) was a scion of the Gaudian 
gens, a young aristocrat whose courage knew no fear and his morals no 
restmint. Like Cariiine and Caesar he descendeil from his rank to lead the 
poor against the rich, lb be eligible as a tribune of the people lie had himself 
adopted into a plebeian family. To redistribute the concentrated wealth of 
Rome and to destroy Cicero—who had abused his sistcrCIodia and stood for 
the sanctit)' of property—he'served as a subaltern to Caesar until he could 
take power into his awn hands. He admired Gicsar’s policies and loved 
Caesar’s wife. To gain access to her he disguised himself as a woman, entered 
the house of Caesar, then (61) high priest, took pwrr in the ceremonies of¬ 
fered by women alone to the Bona Dea, u'as detected, accused, and publicly 
tried (61) for having violated the mi'steries of the Good Goddess. Caesar, 
called as a witness, said that he had no charge to make against Clodius. Wliy, 
then, asked the prosecutor,, had he divorced Pompeia? “Because,” said 
Caesar, “my wife must be above suspicion.’’ It was a clever answer, which 
neitlwr exonerated nor condemned a valuable political aide. Various wit- 
nesses-perhaps bribcd-told the court that Godius had had relations with 
Clodia and bad seduced his sister Tertia after her marriage to Tucullus, 
Godius protested that he had been away from Rome on the day of the 
alleged sacrilege; Geero, however, testified chat Godius had on that day 
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been with him in Rome, The populace thought the whole affair a Senatorial 
plot to destroy a popiilares^ leader and cried out for acquittal Crassns- 
somc say at Caesar's behest—bribed a number of judges for Ootlius. The 
radicals for once had the more money, and Clotlius was freed. Caesar took 
advantage of the situation lo exchange an inconveniently conservative wife 
for the daughter of a senator allied to the popular cause. 

He had hardly retired from office when some conser\'atives proposed 
die complete annulment of his legislation. Cato did not conceal his opinion 
that these “Julian laws” should be wiped off the statute books. The Senate 
hesitated to fling so open a challenge to Caesar armed with legions and to 
Oodius wielding the tribunate. In 63 Cato had wooed the populace for 
the conservatives by renewing the state distribution of cheap com- now 
(58) Clodlus countered by making the dole completely free to all who ramp 
forit. He passed bills tlixough the Assembly forbidding the use of religious 
vetoes agaiast legislarive procedures and restoring the legality of the collegia^ 
w^hich the Senate had tried to disband. He reorganked ^ese guilds into 
voting blocs and won such fcaliy from them that they provided him with 
an armed guard. Fearing that after his year as tribune had expired Cato or 
Cicero might attempt to nndo Caesar’s work, aodius persuaded the As- 
^bly to send Cato as commissioner to C>pnis, and to pass a decree banish- 
ing any man who had put Roman citizens to death without securing, as law 
required, the Assembly's consent. Cicero saw that the measure was aimed 
at him fied to Greece, where cities and dignitaries rivaled one another 
in offering him hospitality and honors. The Assembly decreed that Cicero’s 
property should be confiscated, and liis house ou the Palatine was razed to 
the ground. 

Tt was Geero’s good fortune that Oodius, overcome with success, now 
attacked both Pompey and Caesar, and planned to make himself sole leader 
of the plebs. Pompey retaliated by suppornng the peti tion of Qcero's brother 
Quintus for the orator’s recall. ’ITie Senstc appealed to all Roman citizens 
in Italy to come to the capital and vote on the proposal Godins brought 
an armed gang into the Field of Alars to supervise the balloting, and Pompey 
engaged a needy aristocrat, Annius jVlilo, to organize a rival band. Riot Li’d 
bloodshed ensued, many men were killed, and Quintus barely escaped with 
his life. But his measure carried, and after months of exile Geero retnmed 
m mmiiph to Italy (57), Muhitndcs greeted him as he passed from Bmn- 
disirnn to Rome; there the welcoming crowd was so great that Cicero feigned 
fear that he w'ould be accused of having conarived his banishment for the 
sake of this glorious restoration.^^ 

Apparently he'had pledged himself to Pompey, and perhaps to Caesar, as 
the price of his recall. Caesar lent him large sums to recoup Ids finances and 
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refused to talce interesr,*® For several years now Cicero became the advocate 
of the Triumvirs in tlic Senate. "When a dearth of grain threatened Rome 
(57), he secured for Pompey an extraordinary commission with full power 
for six years over ail the food supply of Rome and over all ports and trade. 
Pompey again acquitted himself well, but the constitution of the Republic 
suffered another blow, and government by men continued to replace gov¬ 
ernment by law's. In 56 Cicero persuaded the Senate to vote a irubstantial 
amount for the payment of Caesar’s troops in Gaul. In 54 he unsticcessfully 
defended the extortionate provincial administration of Atikis Gabinlus, a 
friend of the Triumvirs, In 55 he canceled aM the favor he had gained with 
Caesar by an abusive attack upon another provincial governor, Calpumius 
E*iso. He remembered too vividly that Hso had voted for his banishment; 
he forgot that Piso's daughter was Caesar’s wif e. 

Upon Cato’s return (57) from his brilliant reorganizadon of Cyprian 
affairs, the conservatives rc-formcd their lines. Oodius, now the enemy of 
Pompey, accepted the itivitarion of the aristocracy to lend it the assistance 
of his popularity and his thugs. Literature took on an anri-Giesarian rint; 
the epigrams of Calvus and CatuDus flew like poisoned darts into the camp 
of the Triumvirs. As Caesar moved farther and farther into Gaul, and news 
came of the many dangers that he faced, hope sprung anew in noble breasts; 
after all, said Qcero, there are many ways in which a man may die. If we 
may believe Caesar, several conservadves opened negotiations with Ario^ 
vjstus, die German leader, for the assassination of Caesar.^ Domitius, run¬ 
ning for the consulate, announced that if elected he would at once move 
for Qesar s recall—which meant Caesar’s indictment and trial. Veering with 
the wind, Cictro proposed that on May 15, 56, the Senate should consider 
the abrogation of Caesar’s land laws. 


IV. THE CONQUEST OF GAUI. 

In the spring of 58 Caesar took op his dudes as governor of Gsalpine and 
Narbonesc Gaul—i.c., northern Italy and southern France. In 71 Ariovistus 
had led 15,000 Germans into Gaul at the request of one Gallic tribe seeking 
assistance against another. He had provided the desired aid and then had 
remained to establish his rule over aJl the tribes of nonheastem Gaul. One 
of these, the Acdni, appealed to Rome for help against the Germans (dOj 
the Senate authorized the Roman governor of Narboncse Gaul to comply, 
but almost at the same time it listed Ariovistus among rulers friendlv to 
Rome. iMeanwhile 120,000 Germans crossed the Rb’ne, settled in Flanders, 
and so strengthened Adovistus that he treated the narive popukrion as sub- 
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jcct peoples and dreamed of conqoeriiig all Gaul.‘* At the same time the 
llelvetli, centering about Geneva, began mignaring westward, j6il,ooo 
strong, and Caesar was warned cliat they planned to cross his province of 
Narbonese Gaul on their way to south western France. “From the sources 
of the Rhine to the Atlantic Ocean,” says Mommsen, “the German tribes 
were in motion; the whole line of the Rhine w'as tlireatoned by them; it w'as 
a movement like that when the Alemanm and the Franks threw themselves 
upon the falling empire of the Caesars . . , five hundred years afterward,’* 
While Rome plotted against him, Giesar plotted to save Rome. 

At his own expense, and without the authority he should have sought 
from the Senate, he raised and equipped four extra legions besides the four 
already provided him. He sent a peremptory invitation to Ariovistus to 
come and discuss the situation; as he had expected, Ariovistus refused. Depu¬ 
tations came now to Caesar from many Gallic tribes, asking for his pro^ 
tecdon. Caesar declared war against both Ariovistus and the Helvecii, 
marclicd northward, and met the Helvetian avalanche in a bloody battle at 
Bibractc, capital of the Aedui, near the modem Autun, Caesar's legions won, 
but by a narrow margin; in tltese nutters we must for the most part follow 
his own account. The Iklvedi offered to return to their Swiss homeland; 
Caesar agreed to give them safe passage, but on condition that their territory 
should accept tire rule of Rome. All Gaul now sent him thanks for its deliv¬ 
erance, and begged his aid in expelling Ariovdstus. He met the Gemians near 
C^heun,* and slew or captured (he tells us) nearly all of them (58). Ario¬ 
vistus escaped, but died soon afterward. 

Caesar took it for granted that his liberation of Gaul was also a conquest 
of it: he be^n at once to reorganize it under Roman authority, with the 
excuse chat in no other way could it fac protected against Cemjany, Some 
Cauls, unconvinced, rebelled, and invoked the aid of the Belgac. a powerful 
tribe of Germans and Celts inhabiting north Gaul between the Seine and 
the Rhine. Caesar defeated their army on the banks of the Aisne; then, with 
a celerity of mm-emenc that never allowed his foes to unite, he moved in 
succession against the Suessiones, Ambiani, Nervii, and Aduatici, conquered 
them, despoiled them, and sold the captives to the slave merchants of Italy, 
Somewhat premanirciy he announced the conquest of Gaul; the Senate 
proclaimed it a Roman province (56), and the common people of Rome, 
□simpcrialktic as any general, shouted the praises of their distant champion. 
Caes^ recr^ed the Alps into Gsalpine Gaul, busied himself with its internal 
admini^adon, replenished his legions, and invited Pompey and Crassus to 
meet him at Luca to pbn a united defense against the conservative reaction. 


• Ten mila west of the Rhine, miljes soiiih of Cologtin. 
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To forestall Domirius they agreed that Pompey arid Crassus should run 
against liim for the consulate for 55 b.c.; that Pompey should be made gov¬ 
ernor of Spain, and Crassus of Syria, for five years (54-50); chat Caesar 
should be continued for another fi\’e years (53-49) as governor of Gaul; 
and that at the end of this term he should be allowed to seek a second con¬ 
sulate. He fumisEied his colleagues and friends, from the booty of Gaul, 
mth funds to hnance their campaigns; he sent great sums to Rome to provide 
work for the unemployed, commissions for his supporters, and prestige for 
himself, by an extensive program of public buildings; and he so oiled the 
palms of the senators who came to sample his loot that the movement to 
repeal his laws collapsed. Pompey and Crassus were elected consuls after 
the usual bribery, and Caesar renmied to the task of persuading the Gauls 
that peace is sweeter than freedom. 

Trouble was brewing on the Rhine below Cologne. Two German tribes 
had crossed into Belgic Gaul as far as Ll^e, and the nationalist party In 
Gaul was seeking their help against the Romans. Caesar met the invadeis 
near Xanten (55), drove them back to the Rhine, and slew such of them— 
women and children as well as men—as were not drowmed in the river. His 
engineers then built in ten days a bridge over the great stream, there 1400 
feet wide; Caesar’s legions crossed, and fought long enough on German 
sou to establish the Rhine as a secure frontier. After m^o weeks he retraced 
his steps mto Gaul. 

We do not know why he now invaded Britain. Possibly he was lured by 
rumors that gold or pearls abounded there; or he wished 10 capture the tin 
and iron deposits of Britain for Roman exportation; or he resented the aid 
that Britons had sent to the Gauls, and thought chat Roman power in Gaul 
tnu^ be made secure in every direction. He led a small force across the 
Channel at its narrowest point, defeated the unprepared Britons, took a 
few notes, and returned (55). A year later he crossed again, overcame the 
British under Cassivelaunns, reached the Thames, exacted promise of fribiirff , 
and sailed back to CauL 

Perhaps he had heard that revolt was once more a^tating the Gallic 
tribes. lie suppressed the Eburones and marched again into Germany (53). 
Recuming, he left his main army in norrhem Gaul, while with his remaining 
troops he wnent to winter in north Italy, hoping to devote a few months to 
mending his fences in Rome. Bur early in 51 word came to him that Ver- 
cingetorix, the ablest of the Gallic chieftains, had united nearly all the tribes 
in a war for independence. Caesar’s situation was precarious in the extreme. 
Most of his legions w'ere in the north, and the country hetwxen them and 
himself was in rebel hands. He led a small detachment over the snow-covered 
Cevennes against Auvergne; when Vercingetorix brought up his forces to 
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defend it, Caesar left Dccimus Brutus in command and, vAdi a few horse¬ 
men, rode in disguise across all Gaul from south-to iionh, rejoined hk main 
armys and at once led them to the attack. He besieged, captured, and sacked 
Avaricum (Bourges) and Cenahum (Orleans), masisacred their populations, 
and replenished his depleted supplies u idi their treasuries. He moved on to 
assail Gergovia; there, however, the Gauls resisred so resolutely thar he was 
compelled to withdraw. The AeduJ, w^hom he had rescued from the 
Germans; and who heretofore had remained his allies, now deserted him, 
captured his base and stores at Soksons, and prepared to drive him back into 
Narborttse Gaul. 

It was the lowest ebb of Caesar's fortunes, and for a time he considered 
liimself Inst* He staked everything upon a siege of Alesia (Alise Ste.-Reine), 
where Vcrclngetorix had gathered 30,000 troops. Caesar had hardly dis¬ 
tributed a like number of soldiers around the city when word came that 
If0,000 Gauls Tvere marching down upon him from the north. He ordered 
his men to raise tw^o concentric walls of earth around the city, one before 
them, the other behind them^ Against these walls and the desperate Romans 
the armies of Vercingetoris and his allies threw themsclv^ in repeated vain 
attacks. After a week the army of relief broke up in disorder for lack of 
discipline and supplies^ and melted into ineffectual bands at the very rnoment 
w^hen the Romans had reached the end of their stores* Soon tliereafter the 
starving city sent Vercingeiorix at his own suggestion as a prisoner to 
Caesar, and then surrendered to the Roman's mercy (5^). The town was 
spared, but all its soldiers were given to the legionaries as slaves. Vercinge- 
torix was led in chains to Romej there he later graced Caesar's triumph and 
paid \viih his life for hk devotion to liberty. 

The siege of Alesia decided the fate of Gaul and the character of French 
civilization. It added to the Roman Empire a country twice the size of Italy 
and opened the purses and markets of 5,000,000 people to Roman trade, ft 
saved Italy and the Mediterranean world for four centuries from barbarian 
invasion; and it lifted Caesar from the verge of ruin to a new height of repu¬ 
tation, wealth, and power. After another year of sporadic revolts, which 
the angrj.^ general put down with uncharacteristic severity, all Gaul accepted 
subjection to Rome* Once his victory was certain Caesar became again the 
generous conqueror; he treated the tribes with such lenience that in all the 
ensuing Civil War, w'hen he and Rome would have been helpless to retaliate, 
they made no move to throw off the yoke. For three hundred years Gaul 
remained a Roman province, prospered under the Roman peace, learned and 
transformed the Larin language, and became the channel through which 
the culnirc of classic antiquity passed into northern Europe* Doubtless 
neither Caesar nor his contemporaries foresaw the immense consequences 
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of his bloody tnamph. He thought he had saved Italy, won a province, and 
forged an army; he did not suspect that he was tlve creator of Trench civili¬ 
zation, 

Rome, which had known Caesar only as a spendthrift, rake, politician, 
and reformer, was amazed to find him also a tireless administrator and a 
resourceful general. At the same time it discovered in him a major historian. 
In the midst of his campaigns; disturbed by the attacks upon him in Rome, 
he had recorded and defended his conquest of Gaul in Cmmtentaries whose 
military conciseness and artful simplicity raised them, despite a thousand 
Tnilia passuwn^ from a partisan pamphlet to a high place in Latin literature. 
Even Qccro. shifting again, sang a paean in his praise, and anticipated the 
verdict of bistoiy: 


It is not the ratnprts of the Alps, nor the foaming and Hooding 
Rhine, but the arms and generalship of Caesar which I account our 
true shield and barrier against the invasion of die Gauls and the bar- 
baraus tribes of Germany. It is to him we owe it that, should the 
mountain!, be leveled with the plain and the rivers be dried up, we 
sliouJd still hold our Italy fortided not by nature’s bulwarks but by 
the exploits and victories of Caesar.^’ 


To which should be added the tribute of a great German; 

That there is a bridge connecting the past glory of Hclias and 
Rome iivith the prouder fabric of modem history, that western Eumpe 
is Romanic, and Gennanic Europe classic . .. all this is the work of 
Caesar^ and while the creation of his great predecessor in the East has 
been almost w'hoUy reduced to ruin by the tempsts of the Middle 
Ages, the stmeture of Caesar has outlasted those thousands of years 
w'hich have changed teUgions and states, 


V. THl DEGRADATION OF DEMOCRACY 

During the second quinquennium of Caesar in Gaul, Roman politics had 
become an unparalleled chaos of corruption and violence. Pompey and 
Crassus, as consuls, pursued their policies by the bribery- of votes; the iiitimi- 
dation of juries, and occasional mnrder.^* \\Tien their year of office ended, 
Crassus recruited and conscripted a large army and sailed for Svria. He 
crossed the Euphrates and met the Panhtaus at Carrhac. Their superior 
cavalry defeared him, and hk son fell in the battle. Crassus was withdrawing 
his forces in good order when tlie Parthian genera] invited him to a confer 
ence. He W'Cnt and was treacherously slain. His head was scot to play the 
part of Pentheus in a performance 0/ Euripides' fljrc/jde at the Parthian 
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coTirT; and his leaderles^ arriiY, long wearied of the campaign, disappeared 
in a disorderly ront (53) . 

Meanwhile Pompey too had levied an army, presuinably to complete the 
conquest of Spain. I lad Caesar’s plans matured, Pompey would have brought 
Farther Spain, and Crassus Armenia and Parthia, witliin the orbit of Roman 
power at the same dme that Caesar was esrenniing the frontier to the Tl^amcs 
and the Rhine. Instead of leading his legions to Spain, Pompev kept them 
in Italy, except for one which he lent to Caesar in the crisis of the Gallic 
revolt. In 54 the strongest de that held him to Caesar was cut by the death 
of his wife Julia in childbirth, Qiesar offered him his grandniece OctavLa, 
now Caesaris nearest female relative, and asked for the hand of Pompey’s 
daughter; but Pompey refused both proposals. The debacle of Crassus and 
his army in the following year removed another balancing force, for a vic¬ 
torious Crassus would have opposed the dictatorsliip of cither Caesar or 
Pompey. Henceforth Pompey openly allied himself with the conserv'atives. 
His plan to secure supreme power through legal forms had now only one 
obstacle—the ambition and army of Caesar, Knowing that Caesar’s com¬ 
mand would expire in 49, Pompey secured decrees continoing his own 
command to the end of 46, and requiring all Italians capable of bearing arms 
to take an oath of mihtary fealty to him personally; in this way, he trusted, 
time itself would make him master of Rome.*® 

WTiile the potential dictators maneuvered for position, the capital filled 
wnth the odor of a dying democracy. Verdicts, offices, prot'inces, and chent 
kings were sold to the highest bidders. In the year 53 the first voting dhision 
in the Assembly was paid 10,000,000 sesterces for its vote ““ '\^■hen money 
failed, murder was available; " or a man’s past was raked over, and black¬ 
mail brought him to terms. Crime fiourished in the city, brigandage in the 
countrj’; no police force existed to control it. ilieh men hired bands of 
gladiators to protect them, or to support them in the cttjfiitia. The lowest 
elements in Italy were attracted to Rome by the smell of money or the gift 
of com, and made the meetings of the Assembly a desecration. Any man 
w^ho would vote as paid was admitted to the rolls, whether citizen or not; 
semedmes only a minority of those who cast ballots were eodtled to vote. 
The privilege of addressing the Assembly had on several occasions to be 
won by storming the rostrum and holding it by main force. Legislation 
came to be determined by the fluctuating superiority of rival gangs; those 
who voted the wTong way were, now and then, beuten to w'ithin an inch 
of their lives, after w'hich their houses were sec afire. Following one such 
meeting Geero wrote: “The Tiber was full of the corpses of citizens, the 
public sewers were stuffed with them, and slaves had to mop up with 
sponges the blood that streamed from the Forum.” 
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Clodius and Milo were Rome’s most disringnlshed e:^pciTS in this brand 
of parllamenc. They organized rival bands of ruffians for political purposes, 
and hardly a day passed without some test of- their strength. One day 
Qodius assaulted Gcemln the screeci another day his warriors burned do^ 
Milo's house; at last Clodius himself was caught by Alilo's gang and killed 
(51). The proletariat, not privy to all his plots, honored Clodius as a martyr, 
gave him a mighty funeral, carried the body to the senate house, and burned 
the building over Mm as his funeral pyre. Pompey brought in his soldiers 
and dispersed the mob. As rewartl he asked from the Senate, and received, 
appointment as “consul without colleague,” a plirasc that Cato reco'inmendcd 
as more pleasant than “dictator.” Pompey then put tfirough the Assembly— 
cow'ed by his troops—several measures aimed at political corruption, and 
another repealing the right (which his bill of 55 had granted to Caesar) to 
stand for die consulate while absent from Rome. He impartially supervised, 
with military force, the operation of the courts; Milo was tried for the 
murder of Clodius, wras condemned despite Cicero’s defense,* * and fled to 
Marseilles. Cicero went off to govern Cilicia (51), and acquitted himself 
there with a degree of competence and integrity which surprised and 
offended his friends. All the elements of w'ealch and order in the capital 
resigned themselves to the dictatorship of Pompey, while the poorer classes 
hopefully awaited the coming of Caesar. 


VI. civil. WAR 

A century of revolution had broken dowm a seUish and narrow aristoc¬ 
racy, but had put no other government in its place. Unemployment, bribery, 
bread and circuses had corrupted the Assembly into an ill-informed and 
passion-ridden mob obviously incapable of ruling itself, much less an empire. 
Democracy had fallen by Plato’s formula: liberty had become license, 
and chaos begged an end to Ubetty.^^ Caesar agreed with Pompey that the 
Republic was dead; it was now, he said, “a mere name, without body or 
form"; “ dictatorship w'as unavoidable. But he had hoped to establish a 
leadersMp that would be progressive, that would not freeze the sintuf ijuOj 
but would lessen the abuses, inequities, and destitution which had degraded 
democracy. He was now fifty-four, and surely weakened by liis long 
campaigns in Gaul; he did not relish a war against his fellow citizens and 

* T*** as it has wme down to ns iniich rerisetL It diJfered so mach ftniu the 

airtiial addocss-which had been confased by hnstilc dismu-trances-tluit ivhen Mila read it he 

uclaimed; “O Ciccra' If yon had unly sMken as you have wrimai 1 should dm now be 
ei^dng the Tcry exccUeni mb. m Mar&eifleSp*^ 
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his former friends. But he saw the snares that had been prepared for him, 
and resented them as an ill-reward for one who had saved Italy. His term 
as governor of Gaul would end on March 49; he could not run for the 
consulship until the fall of that year; in the interval he would lose rhe 
immunity of an officeholder, and could not enter Rome without subjecting 
himself to those proscriptions which were among the favorite weapons of 
party warfare in Rome. Already Marcus Mar ceil ns had proposed to the 
Senate that Caesar should be deposed from his govemoiship before its expira¬ 
tion—which meant self-exile or tiial. The tribunes of the plebs had saved 
him by their veto, but the Senate clearly favored the motion. Cato franldy 
expressed the hope tlw Caesar would be accusedi tried, and banished from 
It^y. 

Caesar made every effort at conciliation When, at Pompey's suggestion, 
the Senate asked hr^xh generals to release to it a legion for use against Parthia, 
Caesar at once complied, though his force was small; and when Pompey 
asked Caesar for the return of the legion sent him a year before, Caesar dis¬ 
patched it to him without delay. His friends informed him, however, that 
instead of being sent to Paithia these legions were being kept at Capua. 
Through his supporters in the Senate Caesar requested a renewal of rhe 
Assemblyearlier deeree permitting him to stand for the consulship in 
absence. The Senate refused to submit the motion and demanded that Caesar 
dismiss his troops. Caesar felt that his legions were his only protection; per* 
haps he had nourished their personal loyalty with a vicxv to just such a crisis 
as til is* Nevertheless, he proposed to the Senate that both he and Pompey 
should lay down their commissions—an offer which seemed to the people 
of Rome so reasonable that they garlanded his messenger xrith flowers. The 
Senate favored the plan, 370 to zz^ bui Pompey balked at it. In the last days 
of the year 50 the Senate declared Caesar a public enemy unless he should 
abandon his command by July i. On the first day of 49 Curio read to the 
Senate a letter in which Caesar agreed to disband all bur two of his ten 
legions if he might retain the governorship till 48; but he spoiled the offer 
by adding that he xvould look upon its rejection as a declararion of war* 
Cicero spoke for the proposal, and Pompey agreed to it; but the consul 
Lenrulus incerx^ened and drove Caesar’s lieutenants, Curio and Antony^ from 
the senate houses* After a long debate the reluctant Senate, persuaded by 
Lentulus, Cato, and Marcellas;, gave Pompey orders and powers to ''see 
that no harm should come to the state”—tlie Roman phrase for diccacorship 
and martial law. 

Caesar hcatated more than was his wont. Legally the Senare was right; 
he had no authority to name the conditions under which he would resign 
his command. He knew that civil w^ar might bring Gaul to revolt and Italy 
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to ruin* But to yield wtis to surrender the Empire to incompetence and 
reaction* Amid his delibcradons he learned that one of his nearest friends 
and ablest lieutenants, Titus Labienus, had gone over to Ponipey* He sum^ 
moned the soldiers of his favorite Thirteenth Legion and laid the situation 
before them. His first word won them: C&pmilitanes!--*^ic\iow soldiers.” 
They who had seen him share their hardships and perils, who had had to 
complain chat he risked hmiself too readily^ recognized his right to use this 
word^ he had always addressed them so rather than with the curt 
of less gracious commanders. Most of his men can)e from Cisalpine Ganh 
CO which he had extended Roman citizenships they knew that the Senate 
had refused to recognize this grant and that one senator had flowed a Cisal¬ 
pine Gaul just TO show his contempt for Caesaris enfranchisenietii; it was 
illegal to fiog a Roman citizen. They had learned to respect Caesar—even, 
in their rough mute way, to love him—during cheir many campaigns. He 
had been severe with cowardice and indiscipline, but he had been lenient 
with their human faults, bad winked at their sexual escapades, had spared 
them unnecessary dangers, had saved them fay skUlfu] generalship, had 
doubled their pay, and had spread his spoils among them handsomely. He 
cold them of his proposals to the Senate and hoxv these had been received; 
he reminded them that an idle and corrupt aristocracy was unfit to give 
Rome order* jiisdcej and prosperity. Would they follow him? Not one 
refused. When he cold them that he had no money witli which to pay them 
they emptied their savings into his treasury* 

On January 49, he led one legion across the Rubicon, a sntall stream, 
near Ariminum, that marked the soudiem boundary of Gsalpine GauL 
ejt he is reported co have said—die is case ” It seemed an 
act of folly, for the remaining nine legions of his army were sdll distant in 
Gaul and could not reach him for weeks to come; wiiile Pompey had ten 
legions^ or 6o,oo0 troops, authority to levy as many more as he pleased* and 
funds to arm and feed them^ Caesar's Twelfth legion joined him at Picenimi^^ 
the Eighth at Corfinium; he formed three legions more from prisoners* vol¬ 
unteers, and levies upon the population* He had little difEculty in getting 
recruits; Italy had not forgotten the Social War (88), and saw in Gesar a 
champion of Italian rights; one by one its cities opened their gates to lum, 
some turned out en masse to welcome him;-^ ''the towns, tvroce Gcero* 
"salute him as a god.” ^ Corfinium resisted briefly, chen surrendered; Caesar 
protected it from sack by his soldiers, freed all captured officers* and sent 
to Pompey's camp the money and baggage that Labienus had left behind. 
Though almost penniless, he refrained from confiscating those estates of lus 
opponents that fell into his hands—a characterisdcally wise measure* which 
won to neutrality most of the middle class* Ic would be bis policy, he 
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announced, to consider all neutrals his friends. At every new advance he 
tried again for reconciliation. He sent a message to Lcntulus begging him 
to use his consular influence for peace. In a letter to Cicero he offered to 
lerire to private life and leave the field to Pompey, provided he should be 
allowed to live in security.^" Geero labored to e/Tect a compromkc, but 
found lUs logic helpless before the rival dogmatisms of revolution.^ 

Though his forces srill far outnumbered Caesar’s, Pompey withdrew with 
them from the capital, and a disorderly stream of aristocrats followed him, 
leaving their wives and children to Caesar’s mercy. Rejecting every over-’ 
ture of peace, Pompey declared diat he would consider as an enemy any 
senator w'ho did not abandon Rome and join his camp. The majority of the 
Senate remained in Rome, and vacillating Cicero, despising Pompey’s vacil- 
lations, divided himsulf among his rural estates. Pompey marched to Bmn- 
disium and ferried his troops across the Adriatic. He knew tliat liis undi^ 
clplined army needed further training before it could stand up to Caesar’s 
legions; meanwhile, he hoped, the Roman fleet iiudcr his control would 
starve Italy Into destrojing his rival. 

Caesar entered Rome (March ifi) unresisted and unarmed, having left 
his troops in near-by toxvns. He proclaimed a general amnesty and restored 
municipal administration and social order. The cribunes^ convoked the Sen¬ 
ate; Caesar asked it to name him dictator, but it refused; he asked it to 
send envoys to Pompey to negotiate peace, but it refused. He sought funds 
from the national Treasury; the tribune Ludus Metellus barred his way, 
but yielded when Caesar remarked that it was harder for him to utter 
threats than to eseente them, tlencefoirh he made free use of the state’s 
money; but with utiscrupuloos impartiality he deposited in the Treasury 
the booty from his later campaigns. Then he returned to his soldiers, and 
prepared to meet the three amues that the Pompeians were organizing in 
Greece, Africa, and Spain. 

To secure the grain supply upon which Italy’s life depended, he sent the 
impetuous Curio unth two legions to take Sicily. Cato surrendered the island 
and "withdrew to Africa; Curio pursued him with the recklessness of Regu- 
Ins, gave battle prematurely, was defeated, and died in action, mouming 
not his own dea^, but the injury he had done to Caesar. Meanwhile Caesar 
had led an army to Spain, partly to ensure the renewal of its grain exports 
to Italy, partlv to forestall a rear attack when he marched to meet Pompey. 
In Spain, as in Gaul, he made serious blunders in strategyFor a rime his 
autnumbered amiy faced starvation and defeat; but, as nsual, he redeemed 
himself by brilliant improvisation and personal bravery.^ By altering the 
course of a river he turned blockade into counterblockade; he waited 
patiently for the entrapped array to surrender, chough his troops fretted for 
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acdon; at kst the Pompeians gave in, and all Spain came over to Caesar 
{August, 49). Returning coward Italy by land, he found his w-ay blocked 
at Marseilles by an army under Lucius Domitius, w'hom he had captured and 
released ac Corfinium. Caesar took the town after a hard siege, reorganized 
the administration of Gaul, and by December was back in Rome. 

His political position had been strengthened by this campaign, which 
had reassured the worried bellies of the capital. The Senate now named him 
dictator, but he surrendered that title after being elected one of the two 
consuls for 48. Finding Italy in a credit crisis due to tlie fact that the hoard¬ 
ing of currency had depressed prices, and debtors W'cre refusing to pay in 
dear money tv'hac they had borrowed In cheap money, he decreed that debts 
might be paid in goods valued by state arbitrators at prewar prices; this, 
lie thought, was “the most suitable way both of maintaining the honor of 
the debtors and of removing or diminishing the fear of that general repudia¬ 
tion of debts which is apt to follow war.” It is a rcvcladon of how slowly 
reform had moved in Rome that he was compelled again to forbid enslave¬ 
ment for debt. He permitted the interest already paid on debts to be deducted 
from the principal, and limited interest to one per cent per month. These 
mesutures satisfied most creditors, who had feared confiscation; correspond¬ 
ingly they dkippointed the radicals, who had hoped that Caesir would 
continue Catiline by abolisliing all debts and redividing the land. He dis¬ 
tributed corn CO tiic needy, canceled all sentences of banishment except 
Milo’s, and pardoned all rertirtiing aristocrats. No one thanked him for his 
moderation. TTie forgiven conservatives resumed their plotting against his 
life; and while he was facing Pompey In Tliessaly the radicals abandoned 
him for Caelius, who promised diem a complete abolition of debts, the 
confiscation of brge properties, and the reallormcnt of all land. 

Near the end of 49 Chesar joined the troops and fleet that his aides had 
collected at Brundiaum. A winter crossing of the Adriatic by an army was 
in those days unheard of; the twelve vessels at his disposal could carry over 
only a third of his 60,000 men at one time; and Pompey’s superior squadrons 
patrolled all islands and harbors along the opposite coast. Net'ertheless, 
Caesar set sail and crossed to Epirus whth 10,000 men. On their way back 
to Italy his ships were wrecked, W^ondering what delayed the remainder of 
his army, Caesar tried to recross in a small skiff. Tlic sailors rowed ont 
against the surf and were nearly drowned. Caesar, dauntless amid their 
terror, encouraged them with the possibly legendary exhortation: "‘Fear 
not; you carr>' Caesar and hLs fortune.” But wind and w-ave tossed tiie 
boat back upon the shore, and Caesar had to abandon the attempt. Mean¬ 
while Pompey, with 40,000 men, seized Dynhachium and its rich stores; 
then, with the Indecision that marked his obese yeara, he failed to attack 
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Caesar^s depleted and starving force. During this delay Mark Anconjr gath¬ 
ered another fleet and brought over the rest uf Caesar's amiy. 

Ready now to join battle, but stiU loath to turn Roman against Roman, 
Caesar sent an envoy to Poinpey proposing that both leaders should lay 
down their commands. Pompey gave no reply.* Caesar attacked and was 
repulsed; but Pompey failed to fallow his victory with pursuit. Against 
pompey "s adrice his officers put all captives ro death, while Caesar spared 
his^'—a conttast that raised the n^onJe of Caesar's troops and lowered that 
of PompeyGiesar's men begged him to punish them for the cowardice 
they had shown in this their first fight against Roman legions. When he 
refused, they besought him to lead them back to battle; but he thought it 
wiser to retreat into Thessaly and Jet them rest. 

Pompey now made the decisinn that cost him his life, Afranins advised 
him to return and recapture undefended Italy; but the majority of his coun¬ 
selors urged him to pursue and destroy Caesar. The aristocrats in Pompey^s 
camp exaggerated the victory at Dyrrhachium and supposed that the great 
issue had there been decided. Cicero^ who had finally joined them, was 
shocked to hear them dispute as to their respective shares in the coming 
restoration^ and to see with w^hat luxury they lived in the midst of war— 
their meals served on silver plate, rheir tents comfortable with carpets, bril- 
liani with hangings, garlanded wich fiowers. 

Excepting Pompey himself [Qcero wrote], die Pompeians carried 
on the war with such rapacity, and breathed such principles of cruelty 
in their uonversadon, that I could not contemplate even their success 
without horror. . , . There was nothing good among them but their 
cause. - - * A proscription w^as proposed not only individually but 
collectively. . . . Lenrulus had promised himself Hortemius' bouse,, 
Caesar^s gardens, and.Baiae,^^ 

Pompey would have preferred a more Fabian strategy» but taunts of cow¬ 
ardice prevailed upon him, and he gave orders to march* 

At PharsaluSi August 9> 48^ the decisive battle was fought to the bitter 
end. Pompey had 48^000 Infantry, 7000 horse; Caesar had 12,000 and 1000.™ 
“Some few of the noblest Romans,” says Plutarch, ^^standing as spectators 
outside the battle * . . could not but reflect to W'hac a pass private ambition 
had brought the Empire. . , . The w'hole flower and strength of the s^me 
citj% meedng here in collision with itself, offered plain proof how blind and 
mad a thing human narurc is when passion is aroused.” Near rebdves* 
even brothers, fought in the opposed armies, Caesar bade his men spare all 
Romans who should surrender; as to the young aristocrat Marcus Brutus, 

• Our only iLUthazity for rhl* cjnbassy is CatSat.^ 
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he said, they were to capture him without injuring him, or, if this proved 
impossible, they w'tm to let him escape,*^ The Pompeians were overw-helmed 
by superior leadership, iratnifig, and morale; 15,000 of them were tilled or 
wounded, 10,000 surrendered, the letnainder fled. Pompey tore the itisignia 
of command from his clothing and took flight like the rest. Caesar tells us 
that he lost but lOO men “—which casts doubt upon all his booksL iiis army 
was amused to see the cents of the defeated so elegantly adorned, and their 
tables laden with the feast that was to celebrate their victory, Caesar ate 
Pompey’s supper in Pompey’s tent- 

Pompey rode all night to Larissa, thence to die sea, and toot ship to 
Alexandria. At Myrilene, where his wife joined him, the citizens wished 
him to stay; he refused courteously, and advised them to submit to the con¬ 
queror without fear, for, he said, “Caesar was a man of great goodness and 
clemency,” Brutus also escaped to Larissa, but there he dallied and wrote 
to Caesar. The victor expressed great Joy on hearing that he was safe, 
readily forgave him, and at his request forgave Cassius. To the nations of 
the East, which—controlled by the upper classes—had supported Pompey, 
he was likevi'ise lenient. He distributed Pompey’s hoards of grain among the 
starving population of Greece, and to the Athenians asking pardon he replied 
with a smile of reproof: “How often will the glory of your ancestors save 
von from sclf-destmcrion?” ** 

Probably he had been warned that Pompey hoped to resume the contest 
with the army and resources of Egypt, and the forces that Cato, Labienus, 
and Metellus Scipio were organixing at Utica, But when Pompey reached 
Alexandria, Pothinus, eunuch vizier of young Ptolemy XI 1 , ordered his 
servants to kill Pompey, presirmably in expectation of reward from Caesar. 
The general was stabbed to death as he stepped upon the shore, while his 
wife looked on In helpless terror from the ship in which they had come. 
When Caesar arrived, Pothinus' men presented him with the severed head. 
Caesar rumed awuy in horror arfd wept at tins new proof that by diverse 
means men come to tire same end. He established his quarters in the royal 
palace of the Ptolemies and set hb^lf to regulate the affairs of the ancient 
kingdom. 


vn. CAESAR .AND CLEOPATRA 

Since the death of Ptolemy V^I (145) Egypt had rapidly decayed. Her 
kiftfn; were no longer able tq maintain social order or national freedom; the 
Roman Senate increasingly dictated their policy, and garrisoned Alexandria 
with Roman troops. By the will of Ptolemy XI, whom Pompey and Gabinius 
had established on the throne, the government lud descended to his son 
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Proleniy XTl and his daughter Cleopatra, who were to many each other 
and reign togetlier. 

Cleopatra was a Maccdooian Greek by origin, and more probably blonde 
than brunette.*® She was not particularJy beaudfn]; but the grace of her 
carriage, the vivacity of her body and her mind, the variety of her accom- 
plishments, the suavity of her manners, the very melody of her voice, com¬ 
bined with her royal position to make her a heady wine even for a Roman 
general. She was acquainted with Greek histoi^% literature, and philosophy; 
she spoke Greek, Eg^qjtian, Syrian, and allegedly other languages, well; she 
added the intellectual fascination of an Aspasia to the seductive abandon 
of a completely uninhibited woman. Tradition credits her with a treatise 
on cosmetics and another on the alluring subject of Egyptian measures, 
weights, and coins,** She was an able ruler and administrator, elTectivcIy 
promoted Egyptian commerce and indusriy', and was a competent financier 
even w hen maldng love, Widi these qualities went an Oriental sensuality, an 
impemous brutality that dealt out suffering and death, and a political ambi¬ 
tion that dreamed of empire and honored no code but success. If she had 
not borne the intemperate blood of the later Ptolemies in her veins she 
might have achieved her purpose of being the queen of a unified Medltcr- 
ranean realm. She saw that Egypt could no longer he independent of Rome 
and knew no reason why she should not dominare their union. 

Caesar was not pleased to learn that Pothinus had banished Cleopatra and 
now ruled as regent for young Ptolemy. Secretly he sent for her, and secretly 
she came. To reach him she had herself concealed in some bedding w'hich 
her attendatiT Apolludorus carried into Caesar’s apartment. The amazed 
Roman, who never Jet his metories in the field outnumber his conquests in 
love, was captivated by her courage and wir. He reconciled her with ftoleray, 
and re-established her with her brother on die throne of Egypt. Learning 
from his barber that Pothinus and the Egyptian general Achillas were plot¬ 
ting to kill him and slaughter the small force that he had brought wdth him, 
he delicately arranged the assassination of Pothinus, Achillas escaped to the 
Egyptian army and roused it to insurrection; soon all Alexandria w^as alive 
wHth soldiers vowiug death to Caesar. The Roman ganisou which had been 
stationed in the city by the Senate w'^as inspired by its officers to join in 
rising against this treasonable interloper who presumed to settle the suc¬ 
cession to the throne of the Ptolemies, and even to beget an heir for its future. 

In this emergency Caesar acted with his customary resoirrcefulness. He 
turned the royal palace and the near-by theater into fortresses for himself 
and his men, and sent for reinforcements from Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Rhodes. 'When he saw that his defenseless fleer would soon fall into the 
hands of his enemies, he ordered it burned; in the fire an uncertain portion 
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of the Alexandrian Jibrary was consumed. By desperate sallies he captured, 
lost, and recaptured the island of Pharos, as being essential to the entry of 
the relief he avvaitedj in one of these engagements he svi^m for his life, amid 
a storm of arrow's, when the Egyptians drove him and 400 of his men off 
the connecting mole into the sea. Thinking the rebels victorious, Ptolemy 
XII left the royal j^acc, joined them, and disappeared from history, WTicn 
reinforcements amved, Caesar routed the Egyptians and the Senatorial garri¬ 
son in the Battle of the Nile. He rewarded Cleopatra for her fidelity to him 
in this criris by making her you nger brother Ptolemy XIII coregent with her, 
which left !ier in effect the supreme ruler of Egypt. 

It is hard to understand why Caesar remained nbe months m Alexandria 
while ho^e armies were being organised against him near Utica, and while 
Rome, srijred to radical revolt by Caelius and Milo, longed for his fine 
administrative liand. Perhaps he felt chat he deserved a little rest and play 
after ten years of war. He “often feasted with Oeopacra till daybreak,'’ says 
Suetonius, “and would have gone through Egypt with hcr in her royal 
barge almost to Ethiopia, had not his soldiers threatened mu tiny” j they 
had not all found queans. Perhaps he gallantly waited to share the pains of 
her confinement. A child was bom to her in 47 and was named Caesarionj 
according to Alark Antony, Caesar acknowledged the boy as his son.** It is 
not impossible that she w^hispercd to Iiim the pleasant thought of making 
himself king, marrying her, and uniting die Mediterranean world under 
one bed. 

This, however, is conjectural as well as scandalous^ nothing but circum¬ 
stantial evidence supports it. Certainly Caesar flew to action when he learned 
that I%amaces, son of Aiithridates, had recaptured Pontus;, Lesser Armenia, 
and Cappadocia, anti was inviting the East to rise once more against divided 
Rome. His wisdom in “pacifying” Spain and Gaul before meeting Pompey 
W'as now apparent; had the West revolted at one time y-ith the East the 
Empire would prabably have broken up, the “barbarians” would have 
moved southward, and Rome might nc\'er have known an Augustan age, 
Re-foiming his three legions, Caesar set out in June of 47, marched with 
characteristic speed along the coast of Egj'pt through Syria and Asia Minor 
into Pontus, defeated Phamaces at Zela ’(August a), ^d sent to a friend 
at Rome the laconic report, Few, wdi, -idr/-”! came, 1 saw, T conquered.” « 

At Tarentum (September id) he was met by Cicero, who suski forgive¬ 
ness for himself and other conservatives. Caesar consented amiably He was 
shocked to find that during his twenty months' absence from Rome the 
Gvil War had become a social revolution: that Cicero's son-in-law Dola- 
bellahad joined forces with Caclius, and had proposed to the Assembly a bill 
canceling ail debts; that Antony had let loose his soldiers upon DolabtUaV 
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armed proletdres^ and Eoo Romaiis had been Idlled m the Fonim. Caelius, 
as praetor, had recahed IVlilo; together they had organized an army in 
southern Italy and had invited the slaves to unite with them in a thorough¬ 
going revolution. They had met with small success, but their spirit was in 
the air. At Rome the radicals were celebrating the memory of Catiline and 
again garlanding his tomb. Meanwhile the Pompekn army in Africa had 
gTowm as large as the one that had been beaten at PharsaJus. Pompey's son 
Sextus had organized a new army in Spain, and the grain supply of Italy 
was once more hanging in the balance. Such was the situation in October, 
47, when Caesar reached Rome and Calpumia, bringing with him Qeopatia, 
her boy husband-brother, and Gasarioii. 

In the few months permitted him between campaigns he sec about restor¬ 
ing order. Having been reappointed dictator, he appeased the radicals for 
a moment by repealing the last of SuUa'a laws and canceling for a year all 
rents belo\v 2000 sesterces in Rome; at the same time he tried to comfort 
the cojiser\'arives by making Marcus Bmtus governor of Cisalpine Gaul> 
assuring Cicero and Atticus that he would abet no war against property', 
and ordering the re-crection of the statues of Sulla, which the proletaires 
had knocked do’^vn. TkATien he turned his rhonghrs to the Pompeians he was 
discouraged to hear that his mtust trusted legions were in revolt because of 
long-overdue pay and were refusing to embark for Africa. As the Treasury 
was nearly empty, he raised funds by confiscating and selling the property 
of rebel aristocrats; he had learned, he said, that soldiers depend upon 
money, money upon power, and power upon soldiers.^ He suddenly ap- 
jTCared among the rebellious legions^ called clicm together, and quicriy told 
them that they were released from service and might go to their homes; he 
added that he would make up all arrears to them wh^n he had triumphed 
in Africa “with ocher soldiersJ' ""At this expressions^" says Appian, '"shame 
seized upon chem all, that they were abandoning their commander in this 
moment when enemies surrounded him on every side. ... They cried 
out chac they repented of their revolt, and besought him to keep them in 
his serv'ice/'" He yielded ^vith charming relucconce, and sailed mth them 
for Africa. 

At Tliapsns, on April 6, 46, he met the combined forces of MetcUus 
Scipio, Cato, Labienus, and Juba 1, the Numidlan king. Again he lost the 
first encounter; again he re-formed his lines, attacked, and won. His blood- 
crazed soldiers, blaming hk cicmettcy at Pharsalus for ha’idng to fight this 
second battle, slaughrcred 10,000 of the 80,000 Pompeians, giving no quarter; 
they did not propose to meer the^ men again* Juba committed suicide; 
Scipio fied and died in an engagement at sea; Cato wath a small division 
escaped to Utica. \^Tien the officers wished to defend the city against 
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Cscsar, C^to pctsujicjed them that it was impoissible. He provided funds for 
those who planned flight, bat advised his son to submit to Caesar. He himsejf 
rejected both courses. He spent the evening in philosophical discussion; 
then he retired to his room and read Plato’s Fbaedo. Suspecting that he would 
kill liimsclf, his friends took his sword from his bedside. \^en thejr had 
relaxed their vigil he compelled his servant to bring back the weapon. For 
a while he feigned sleep; then suddenly he took the sword and plunged it 
into his abdomen. His friends nished in; a physician put back the extruding 
intestines and sewed and bandaged the wound. As soon as they had left the 
room Cato removed the bandage, tore open the wound, pulled out his 
entrails, and died. 

When Caesar came he mourned that he had no chance to pardon Cato; 
he could only pardon the sun. The Uricans gave the dead Stoic a magnificent 
funeral as if kno^^'^ng that they were burying a republic almost five cen¬ 
times old. 


vm. THE STATESMAX 

After appoinring Sallust governor of Numidia, and reorganizing the 
provmces of Africa, Caesar in the fall of 46 returned to Rome. The fright¬ 
ened Senate, recognizing the advent of monarchy, voted him the dictatoiJhIp 
for ten years, and such a triumph as Rome had never seen before. He paid 
each of his soldieix 5000 Attic drachmas (S3000), much more than he had 
promised them. He feasted the deizens at 2i,ooo tables, and for their amuse¬ 
ment provided a sham sea batrlc involving 10,000 men. Early in 45 he left 
for Spain, and at Miinda defeated the last Pompebn army. When, in October, 
he reached Rome, he found all Italy m chaos. Oligarchic nusnjJe and a 
century of revolution had disordered agriculture, industry, finance, and 
trade. The exhaustion of the provinces, the hoarding of capital, and the 
precariousness of invesmicnt had disturbed the flow of money. Thousands 
of estates had fallen into minj j 00,000 men had been drawn from production 
into war; peasants beyond number had been driven by the comperirion of 
foreign grain or hmftnidii slaves to join the proletariat in the towns and 
listen hungrily to promising demagogues. The surviving aristocracy, un- 
melted by Caesar’s clemency, plotted against him in their clubs and palaces. 
He appealed to them in the Senate to recognize the necessity of dictatorship* 
and to co-operate W'ith him in a healing reconstruction. They scorned the 
advances of the usurper, denounced the presence of Cleopatra as his guest 
in Rome, and whispered that he was planning to make himself king and move 
the scat of the Empire to .Alexandria or Ilium. 

Giesar alone, therefore, though prematurely old at fifty-five, set himself 
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with Ronrsan energy to remake the Roman state. He knew that his victories 
would be meaningless if he could not bixild something better than the 
wreckage that he had cleared away. WTicn, in 44, his dlcmrorship for ten 
years ’ivas extended for lifCt he did not much exaggerate the difference, 
though he could hardly foresee that in five months he would be dead. Hie 
Senate heaped adulation and titles upon him, perhaps to make him odious 
to a people chat hated the very name of king. It let him wear the laurel 
wreath, with which he hid his bddness, and carry even in peace the 
imperntor's^ po^wers. Through these he controlled the Treasury", and as 
poTitifi^sr nmxi?Tm$, the priesthoods; as e<insul he could propose and execute 
laws^ as tribune his person was inviolable; as censor he could make or unmake 
senators, ^^^e assemblies kept the right to vote on proposed Tiieasures^ hut 
Caesar^s lieutenants, Dolabella and Antony, managed the assemblies, which 
in general favored his policies. Like other dictators he sought to base his 
power upon popularity xrith the people. 

He subordinated the Senate almost to the role of an advisory counciL 
He enlarged it from 600 to 900 members and permanently transformed it 
with 4Q0 new appointees. Many of these were Roman businessmen; many 
were leading citizens of Iialbn or provincial cities; some had been cen¬ 
turions, soldiers, or sons of slaves. The patricians were alarmed to see the 
chieftains of conquered Gaul enter the Senate and join the rulers of the 
Empire; e^^cn the wags of the capital resented this and circulated a^riric 
couplet: 

Gallos Caesar in triampbii??! ducit^ ide??^ in ctiriam; 

Gain braceas deposuerunt^ iatum davtJ^M siimpsmint— 


‘"Caesar leads Gauls In his triumph, then into the Senate; the Gauls have 
removed their breeches, and put on the broad-rurimed toga” of the sena- 
tors.“ 

Perhaps Caesar purposely made the new Senate too cumbersome a body 
for effective deliberation or unified opposition. Lie chose a group of friends— 
Balbus, Oppius* Matins, and others—as an informal executive cabinet, and 
inaugurated the bureaucracy of the Empire by delegating the clerical details 
of his government, and the minutiae of administration, to his household of 
frccdmtn and slaves. He allowed the Assembly to elect half the city*^ magis¬ 
trates; he chose the rest by ‘Recommendations” which the Assembly regu¬ 
larly approved. As tribune he could veto the decisions of other tribunes or 
consuls. He increased the praetors to 5ivreen, and the quaestors to forty, to 
expedite municipal and judicial business. He kept a personal eye on every 
aspect of the city’s affair^ and tolerated no incompetence or waste. In the 
city charters that he granted he placed severe mjuncTLons and penalties 
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against electoral corruption and official malfeasance. To end the domination 
of politics hy organized vote buying, and perhaps to secure his power 
agai^ proletarian revolt, he abolished the collegia, except some of ancient 
origin and the essentially religious associations of the Jews. He restricted 
jury service to the two upper classes and reserved for himself the right to 
rty the most vital cases; frctjuently he sat as judge, and none could deny 
the wisdom and impaiTJality of his decisions. He proposed to the jurists of 
his rime an orderly codificatioti of c-xisting Roman law, but his early death 
frustrated the plan. 

Resuming the work of the Gracclii, he distributed lands to his veterans 
and the poor; this policy, continued by Augustus, for many years pacified 
the agrarian agitation. To forestall the rapid reconcentration of landowmcr- 
ship he ruled that the new lands could not be sold w-idiin nventy years; and 
to check rural slavery’ he passed a measure requiring that a third of the 
laborers on ranches should be freemen. Having turned many idle proletaires 
into soldiers and then into peasant proprietors, he further diminished their 
ranks by sending 80,000 cimens as colonists to Carthage, Corinth, Seville, 
Arles, and other centers. To provide work for the remaining unemployed 
in Rome he spent 160.000,000 sesterces in a great bmlding program. He had 
a new and more ^acious mecring place for the assemblies sec tip in the Field 
of .Mais, and relieved the congestion of business in the Forum by adding, 
near a Forum lulium. He embellished likew’ise many cities in Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, and Greece. Having so eased the pressure of poveny, he required a 
means test for eligibility' to the state dole of grain. At once the number of 
applicants fell from 320,000 to 150,000. 

So far he had remained true to his role as a champion of the papiilare!. 
But since the Roman revolution was more agrarian than industrial, and was 
aimed chiefly at the landed slave-driving aristocracy, then at the money¬ 
lenders, and only mildly at the business classes, Caesar continued the 
Gracchan policy of inviting businessmen to support the agrarian and fiscal 
revolution. Cicero sougfit to unite the middle classes with the aristocracy- 
Caesar sought to unite them with the plebs. Many of the great capitalists’ 
from Crassus to Balbus, helped to finance him, a.s similar men helped the 
/^nencan and French Revolutions. Nevertheless, Caesar ended one of the 
richest sources of financial profitcering-the collection of provincial taxes 
through corporations of publicans; He scaled down debts, enacted severe 
laws against excessive interest ratc^ and relieved extreme cases of insolvency 
by establishing the law of bankniptcy essentiaiJv as it stands today He 
reffored the stabUiiy of the currency by basing It upon gold and ksuing a 
p^lden equivalent in purchasing power to the British pound sterling 

in the nineteenth century. The coins of his government were stamped 'B’ith 
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Ills own featnres and ’were desig'ned with an artistry new to Rome. A novel 
order and competence entered the adminiscratioii of the Empire's finances, 
with the result that when Caesar died the Treasury cont^ned yoosooo.ooo 
sesterces, and his private treasury 100,000^000- 

As a scientific basis for taxation and administration, he had a census taken 
of Italy, and planned a like census of the Empire. To repknLsh a citizemy 
decimated by ’war. he granted the Roman franchise widely—iiniong others, 
to physicians and teachers m Rome. Long disturbed by the fall in the birth 
rate, he had in 59 given precedence in land allotments to fathers of three 
children; now he promulgated rewards for Lirge families and forbade child¬ 
less ’women under fort)-five to ride in litters or wear jewelry—the w^cakest 
and most futile pan of his varied legislation. 

Still an agnostic, though not quite free from superstitjons,®^ Caesar 
remained high priest of the state religion and provided it ’wdth the usual 
funds. He restored old temples and built new ones, honoring above aU his 
j/?7i3 mMer Venus. But he allo’^i^ed full liberty of conscience and worship, 
withdrew old prohibidons against the Isis cult, and protected the Jews in 
the exercise of thcir faith. Noting chat the calendar of the priests had lost 
all concord with the seasons, he commissioned the Alexandrian Greek 
Sosigenes to devise, on Egyptian models, the “^Julian calendar”^ henceforth 
the year w^'asto consist of 365 days, with an added day in every fourth Feb- 
ruaiy% Geero complained that Gesar, not content with ruling the earth, 
w^as now regulating the stars; but the Senate accepted the reform gracioosly, 
and gave the dictators family name, Julius^ to the month Qmncdlis—’wi’uch 
had been fifth when March opened the year. 

As impressive as tliese things done are the works begun or planned by 
Gesar but postponed by hisas^assmation. He kid the foundations of a great 
theater, and of a temple to Mars proportioned to that god’s voracity. He 
appointed Varro to head an otganization for the establishment of public 
libraries. He designed to free Rome from malark by draining Lake Fuemus 
and the Pontine marshes, and reclaiming these acres for tillage- He proposed 
to rake dykes to control the Tiber's floods; by diverting the course of that 
stream he hoped to improve the harbor at Ostia, periodically rained by iht 
river’iS silt. He instructed his engineers to prepare plans for building a road 
acrofis central Italy and for cutting a canal at Corinth. 

Tl’ie most resented of his undertakings was to make the freemen of Italy 
equal citizens with those of Rome, and the provinces ultimately equal with 
Italy. In 49 he had enfranchised Gsalpine Gaul; now' (44) he drew up a 
municipa] charter, apparently for all the cities of Italy, cquahzing their 
rights ’wdth Rome's; probably he was planning some representative govern¬ 
ment by which tbey would have had a demoemde share in his consdrurional 
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monarchjT.®® He took the appointment of provincial governors out of the 
hands of the corrupt Senate and himself named to these posts men of 
proved ability, who remained at every moment subject to recall at his will. 
He reduced provincial taxes by a third, and entrusted their collection to 
special ofhcials responsible to himself. He overrode ancient curses to restore 
Capua, Carthage, and Corinth—completing again the work of the Gracchi. 
To the colonies whom he sent to found or people a score of cities from 
Gibraltar to the Black Sea, he gave Roman or Latin rights, and evidently 
hoped to extend Roman citizenship to all free adult males in the Empirej 
the Senate was then to represent not a class in Rome, but the mind and will 
of every province. This conception of govemmeuc, and Caesar’s reorgani- 
zatiou of Rome and Italy, completed the miracle whereby the youthful 
spendthrift and roisterer had become one of the ablest, bravest, fairest, and 
most enlightened men in all the sorry annak of politics. 

Like Alexander he did not know u'here to stop. Contemplating his re¬ 
ordered realm, he resented Its exposure to attack at the Euphrates, the 
Danube, and the Rhine. He dreamed of a great expedition to capture Parthia 
and avenge his old pocketbook Ctassus; of a march around the Black Sea 
and the pacification of Scythia; of the exploration of the Danube and the 
conquest of GermanyTTien, having niade the Empire secure, he would 
return to Rome kden with honor and spoils, rich enough to end economic 
depression, powerful enough to ignore all opposition, free at last to name 
his successor, and to die with the pax R<} 7 NaJia as his supreme legacy to the 
world. 


EC. Dkinrus 

WTien neu-s of this plan trickled through Rome the common people, who 
love glory, applauded; the business classes, smelling war orders and pro.* 
vlncld loot, ficked their chops; the aristocracy, foreseeing its esrinetton on 
Caesar's return, resolved to kill, him before he could go. 

He had treated these bluebioods with such generosity as to sdr Cicero’s 
eloquence in his praise. He had forgiven all surrendering foes and had con¬ 
demned to death only a few officers who, defeated and pardoned, had fought 
against him again. [Te had burned unread the correspondence he had found 
in the tents of Pompey and Scipio, He had sent the captured daughter and 
grandchildren of Pompey to Pompey’s son Sextus, who wtis srifl in arms 
against him; and he had restored the statues of Pompey which his followers 
had thrown down. He had given provincial governorships to Bnirus and 
Cassius, and high office m many others of their class. He bore silently a 
thousand slanders, and instituted no proceedings against those whom he 
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suspecrcd of pJotting against ills life. To Gceno, who had crimracd his wind 
to every sale, he offered not only pardon bnr honor, and refused nothing 
that the orator aslted for himself or his Pompeian friends- he even forgave, 
at Geero’s urging, the unrepentant Marcus Alarcellus. In a prettj' speech 
Pot ALircsUus (46) Qcero acclaimed Caesar’s '*iint>c]ievable liberality,” and 
adnutted that Pompey, v^ictorious, would have been more vengeful, “I have 
heard with regret,” he said, “your celebrated and higlily philosophical 
renurk, linn sms vixi; ‘1 have lived enough, whether for nature or for 
fame.* , , . Pu t aside, I beg you, that wisdom of the sagCi do not be wise at 
the cost of our peril. , . . You are stilJ far from the completion of your 
greatest labors^ yon have not yet laid their foundations,” And he solemnly 
promised Caesar, in the name of all the Senate, that they wouki watch over 
hJs safety and oppose with their own bodies any attack upon him.®^ Cicero 
now prospered so well that he planned to buy still another palace—no less 
than that of Sulla hiniseif. He enjoyed the dinners to which he was invited 
by Antony, Balbus, and others of Caesar’s aides; never before bad his letters 
been so gay,®* Gesar was not deceived; he wrote to Matius: “If anyone is 
gracious, it is Cicero; but I doubt not that he hates me bitterly," When 
reassured Pompeians resumed their opposition, this unctuous Talleyrand of 
the pen fell In with their hopes and wrote a eulogy of the younger Cato that 
should have put Gesar on his guard. Gesar contented himself with u-riring 
a reply, the Anti-Citto, which did not show the dictator at his besr; in this 
duel he had given Cicero the choice of weapons, and the orator had won. 
Public opinion praised Qcero’s style, and rhe mildness of a mler who com¬ 
posed a pamphlet when he might have signed a death warrant. 

Men who have been deprived of wonted power cannot he mollified bv 
pardoning their resistance; it is as difficult to forgive forgiveness as it is to 
fotgive tliose whom we have injured, 'fhe aristocrats fretted in a Senate that 
dared not reject the proposals that Caesar so constitutionally submitted to 
them. They parriodcally denounced the destruction of a liberty that had 
fattened their purses, and would not admit chat the restoration of order 
required the linutarion of their freedom. They looked with horror upon the 
presence of Cleopatra and Caesanon in Rome; it was true that Gesar was 
living with his wife Glpumia apparently in mutual affection; but who 
could say—who would noit say—what happened on his frequent visits to the 
gorgeous queen? Rumors persisted that he would make himself king, marry 
her, and place the capital of their united empires in the F.i o', Had he not 
ordered his statue to be erected on the Capitol next to those of Rome’s 
ancient kings? Had he not stamped his own image upon Roman coins—an 
unprecedented insolence? Did he not wear robes of purple, usually reseiv^ed 
for kings? At rhe Lupercalia. on February ij, 44, the consul Antony, 
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saccrdotalJy naked* and impiously drunk, tried thrice to place a royal 
crown upon Caesaris head. Thrice Caesai refused; but was it nor because 
the crowd murmured disapproval? Did he not dismiss from office the tributies 
W'ho removed from his statue the royal diadem placed upon it by his friends? 
^V^lcn the Senate approached him as he sat in the Temple of Venus, he did 
not rise to receive them. Some explained that he had been overcome by an 
epileptic stroke; others, that he was suffering from diarrhea and had 
remained seared to avoid a movement of his bow'cls at so unpropicious a 
moment.®* But many patricians feared that any day might see him pro¬ 
claimed a king. 

Shortly after the Lupercalia, Gains Cassius, a ricldy man—“pale and lean,” 
as Plutarch describes him “—approached Marcus Brutus and suggested the 
assassinarion of Caesar. l ie had already won to his plan several senators, some 
capitalists whose provincial pillage had fallen wirh Caesar’s restriction of 
the publicans, even some of Caesar’s generals, w'ho felt that the spoils and 
offices awarded them had not quite equaled their deserts. Brutus was needed 
as the front of the conspiracy, for he had won a wide reputation as the 
most virtuous of men. He was supposedly descended from the Brutus who 
had estpcHcd the kings 464 years before. His mother Scrvilla was Cato's 
half sister; his wife Portia was Cato’s daughter and the wndow of Gicsar's 
enemy Bibulus. “It was thought,” says Appian, “that Brutus was Caesar’s 
son, as Caesar was the lover of Serviha about the time of Brutus’ birth";** 
Plutarch adds that Caesar believed Brutus to be his soti.“ Pfwsibly Brutus 
himself shared this opinion, and hated the dictator for having seduced his 
mother and made him, in the gossip of Rome, a bastard instead of a Brutus, 
He had always been moody and taciturn, as if brooding over a secret wrong; 
at the same time he carried himself proudly, as one who m any case bore 
noble blood in his veins. He was a master of Greek and a devotee of philos¬ 
ophy; in mecaphyrics a follower of Plato, in ethics, of Zeno. It was not lost 
upon him that Stoicism, like Greek and Roman opinion, approved ty-r anni- 
cide. “Our ancestors,” he wrote to a friend, “thought that we ought not to 
endure a tyrant even if he were our own father.” “ He composed a treadse 
on Virtue and was later confused with that abstraction. Through interme¬ 
diaries he lent money at fortj'-eight per cent to the citizens of Cyprian 
Salamis; when they balked at paying the accumulated i nterest he " urged 
Getro, then proconsul in Cilicia, to enforce the collection with Roman 
arms" He governed Cisalpine Gaul with integrity and competence and, 
returning to Rome, was made urban praetor by Caesar (45). 

Every generous clement in his nature rebelled against Cassius’ proposal 
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Cassius reminded him of his rebel ancestry, and perhaps Bmtns felt chal¬ 
lenged to prove it by imitation. The sensitive youth blushed when he saw, 
afExed to statues of the older Brutus, such inscriptions as ‘‘Brutus, are you 
dead?”—or, “Your posterity Ls unwotEhy of you.”^” Cicero dedicated to 
him several treatises written in these years. Meanwhile it was whispered 
among the patricians that at the next meeting of die Senate, on March 15, 
Lucius Cotta would move that Caesar be made king, on the ground that 
according to the Sibylline oracle the Parthians would be conquered only 
by a king.®^ A Senate half filled with Caesar’s appointees, said Casaus, would 
pass the measure, and all hope of restoring the Republic would be lost. 
Brutus yielded, and the conspirators then made definite plans. Portia drew 
the secret from her husband by stabbing her thigh to show that no physied 
injury could make her speak against her will. In a moment of unprophedc 
sentiment Bmtus insisted that Antony should be spared. 

On the evening of March 14, to a gathering at his home, Caesar proposed 
as topic of convetsatioi], “W’hat is the best death?” His own answer was, 
“A sudden one." The next morning his wife be^ed him not to go to the 
Senate, saying that she had dreamed of seeing him covered wath blood. A 
like-minded ser\’ant sought to provide a deterrent omen by cauring an 
ancestral picture to fall from the walk But Decimus Brutus, who was one 
of his closest friends and was also one of the conspirators urged him to 
attend the Senate if only to adjourn it courteously in person. A friend who 
had learned of the plot came to warn him, but Caesar had already left. On 
his way to the Senate he met a soothsayer who had once whispered to him, 
“Beware the ides of March"; Caesar remarked, smiling, that the ides bad 
come and all was w'dl, “But they have nor passed,” answered Spuiiuna. 
IVhilc Caesar w'as offering the usual presession sacrifice before Pompey’s 
theater, where the Senate was to meet, a tablet Informing him of the c*n- 
spiracy was put into his hands. He ignored it, and tradition says that it was 
found in his hand after his death.* 

Trebonius, a conspirator who had been a favored general of Caesar, 
detained Antony from the meeting by conversation. When Caesar entered 
the theater and took his seat, the “Liberators” flung themselves upon him 
without delay. “Some have written," reports Suetonius, “that when Marcus 
Brutus rushed at him he said, in Greek, kai su teknoti —ou, too, my 
child?’ When Brutus struck him, says Appian, Caesar ended all resist¬ 
ance; drawing his robe over his face and head, he submitted to the blows 
and fell at the foot of Pompey’s statue.'*® One wish had been granted to the 
most complete man chat anriguity produced. ___ 


» storie nf the ides of March appear in Saewnius, PJmjuth, and Appiinj but 
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I. ANTOKY AXD BRLTTJB 

T he assassiniirton of Giesar was one of the major tragedies of history. 
Nor merely in the sense that it interrupted a great labor of statesman¬ 
ship and led to fifteen years more of cJiaos and wati civilizadon survived, 
and Augustus completed what Caesar had It was a tragedy also in 

the sense that probably both parties were right: the cons|)ira[ors in chinking 
tliai Caesar meditated monarchy, Caesar in chinkttig tliat disorder and 
empire had made monarchy inevitable, Men have divided on die issue ever 
ance the Senate sat for a moment in constemadon at the deed and then fled 
in tumult and terror from the hall. Antony, arriving after the event, saw 
valor in discretion and fortified himself in his house. Cicero’s eloquence lost 
its tongue, even when Brutus, dagger in hand, hailed him as ’Tather of His 
Country.” Emerging, the conspirators found an excited populace in the 
square; they tried to win it -with catchwords of Liberty and the Republic, 
but the dazed crowd had no homage for phrases so long used to cover greed. 
Fearing for their lives, the assassins took refuge in the buildings on the 
Capitol and surrounded themselves there with their personal gladiatorial 
guards. Toward evening Cicero joined them. Antony, approached by their 
emissaries, sent a friendly reply. 

The next day a larger crowd gathered in the Forum. The conspirators 
sent agents to buy its support and organ ize it into a legal assembly; then they 
ventured down from the Capitol, and Brutus delivered an oration which 
he had prepared for the Senate, The speech failed to move its hearers, 
tried and was met with cold si lence. The Liberators retumed to the Capitol, 
and as the crowd thinned out they stealthily departed to their homes. Antony, 
thinking himself Caesar's heir, obtained from the stunned Calpumia all the 
papers and funds rfiar the dictator had left in his palace; at the same time 
he secretly summoned Caesar’s veterans to Rome, On the i7ch, by his 
authority as tribune, he convened the Senate and astonished ail parties by 
his amiability and calm. He accepted Geero’s proposal for a general amnesty, 
and agreed that Brutus and Cassius should receive provinckJ governorships 
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(i.e., flight 'H'ith safety and power), on condition thar the Senate should ratify 
all the decrees, legislation, and appointments of Caesar. Since a majority of 
the Senate owed office or emolmnents to these acts, it consented; and when 
it adjourned Antony was acclaimed as a statesman who had snatched peace 
out of the jaws of war. That wcnlng he entertamed Cassius for dinner. On 
the 18th the Senate met again, recognized Caesar’s will, voted him a public 
funeral, and appointed Antony to deliver the customary eulogy. 

On the igrh Antony secured the will from the Vestal Virgins, with whom 
it had been depKited, and read it, fim to a small, then to a larger gathering. 
It bequeathed Caesaris private fortune to three grandnephews and (to the 
astonishment and anger of Antony) named one of them, Caius Octaidus, 
as adoptive son and heir. The dictator had detnsed his gardens to the people 
as a public park and had left 300 sesterces to every citizen of Rome. Fhe 
news of these benefactions sped through the city; and when, on the 20th, 
Caesar’s body, which had been embalmed in his home, w’as brought into the 
Forum for the last rites, a great concouEse of people, including Caesar s 
veterans, gathered to do him reverence. Antony seems to have spoken at 
firsT with caurious restraint; bur as he went on, his penc-up feelings flared 
into eloquence. When he raised from the ivory bier the tom and bloody 
robe through which Caesar had been stabbed, the emotions of the crowd 
were sdircd beyond control. Amid weird walling and frenzied cries men 
gathered wood anywhere and built a fire beneath the corpse. Veterans threw 
their weapons upon the pyic ss an offering, actors threw their costumes, 
musicians their instruments, 'women their most precious omanients. Taking 
brands from the fire, some enthusiasts sought to bum down the houses of 
the conspirators; but these buildings were well guarded, and their roasters 
had fled from Rome, A large part of the crowd stayed all night long by the 
smoldering p>Te; many jetvs, grateful for Caesar’s s)''mpathedc legislarion. 
remained there three day^ intoning their ancient funeral chants. During 
those days rior surged through the capital; at last Antony directed his sol¬ 
diers to restore order and to fling jKisistent marauders from the Tarpeian 
rock. 

Antony was one half of what Caesar had been, as Augustus would be the 
other half; Antony was a good general, Augustus a superlative statesman; 
neither would be both. Bom in 82 h.c., Antony had spent a large part of his 
life in camps and more in the quest of wine, women, good food, and fun. 
Though of high lineage and handsome features, he had the characteristic vir¬ 
tues of the common man: strength of body, animal spirits, good nature, gen¬ 
erosity, courage, and loyalty. He had scandalized even Caesar by keeping a 
harem of both sexes in Rome, and traveling with a Greek courtesan in his lit¬ 
ter.* He had bought In Pomp ey’s house at auction, occupied it, and then ze~ 
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fused pajTuent.- Now he found in Caesar's papers, or (some said) placed 
chere, whace%^er ic suited him ro find—appointments for his friends, decree for 
his purpjscs, perquisites for himself; in zwo weeks^ time he had paid off 
$1,500,000 in debts and had become a rich man. He seized the Si JiOOo^ooo 
that Caesar had deposited in the Temple of Ops and took another $5,000,000 
from Caesar^s private treasury. Noting that Dedmus Bnatus, whom Caesar 
had appointed governor of Cisalpine Gaul, had assumed that lucrative office 
despite sharing in the assassination of Caesar, Antony passed through tlie 
Assembly a biU giving himself that strategic province and consoling Decimus 
with Macedonia* Likewise Marcus Brutus and Ciisrius were to surrender 
Macedonia to Ekeimus and Syria to Dolabella, and were to content them¬ 
selves with sharing Cyrene and Crete. 

Alarmed by Antony's spreading power, the Senate invited to Rome, as 
a foil to him, Caesaris adopted son. Caius Octavius, who was to make himself 
the greatest statesman in Roman historj% was eighteen years old in 44. By 
natural custom he took his adoptive father's name; adding his own as a 
modifier, he became Cains Julius Caesar Octavianus, until, seventeen years 
later, he received that lofty name of Augustus by which the centuries have 
kno\\Ti him. His grandniother was Caesaris sister Julia-, his grandfather had 
been a banker of plebeian stock at Vehtrae, in Larium; his father had serried 
as plebeian acdile, then praetor, then governor of Macedonia. The boy was 
trained to Spartan simplicity, and educated in the literamre and philosophy 
of Greece and Rome. Ln the kst three years he had lived a good part of the 
rime in Caesar's palace. It was one of the sorrows of Caesar's life that he had 
no legirimate son and one of his profoundest Insighrs char he adopted Oc- 
tarius. He took the boy with, him to Spain in 45 and was pleased to see the 
courage with which the frail and nervous invalid endured the perils and hard¬ 
ships of the campaign^ He had him carefully instructed in the ans of war and 
government,^ Many statues have made his features familiar: refined, deli¬ 
cate, serious* at once diffident and resolute, yieldmg and tenacious; an idealist 
forced to be a realist, a man of thought painfully leaimng to he a man of 
acrioiL He was thin and pale and suffered from a poor dige^ion. He ate 
litde^ drank less, and outlived the strong men around him by abstinence and 
the regularity of his life. 

Late in March of 44 a freedman arrived at Apollonia, in lUvria, wher^ 
Octavian was stationed with rhe army, and brought the ne\^^ of Caesar's 
death and wilL The sensirive youth wtis horrified at men's ingratitude; all 
his love for the great-uncle vrho had so cherished him, and liad ’worked so 
feverishly ro rebuild a shattered state, welled up in him and filled him with 
a Silent resolve to complete the labors of Caesar and avenge his death. He 
rode down to die sea, crossed to Brundisiam, and hastened to Rome. His 
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relatives there advised him Co stay in hiding lest Antony destroy him; his 
mother likewise recommended inaction; but when he scorned such a course 
she rejoiced^ merely suggesting that whenever posable he should use pa¬ 
tience and subtlety ratliier than open war. He followed this wise counsel 
to the end. 

He visited Antony and inquired what was being done against Camr's 
enemies, tie was shocked to find Antony busy planning to lead an army 
against Decimus Brutus^ Avho had refused to surrender Cisalpine Gaul. He 
asked Antony to disburse Caesar's legacies according to will especially the 
fom^-fivc dollars bequeathed to every citizen. Antony saw many reasons 
for delay. Octavian thereupon distrihuted the money to Caesar's veterans 
out of funds borrowed by him from Caesar's friends^ and with this approach^ 
organized his own army. 

Infuriated by the insolence of this ^'hoy/*^ as he called him^ Antony an¬ 
nounced that an attempt had been made upon his life and that the would-bc 
assassin had named Octa^Han as the instigator of his plan. Octavlan protested 
his innocence. Cicero took advantage of the quarrel to persuade him that 
Antony w'as a mflian, who mus;t be defeated. Octavian agreed, joined his 
twTo legions wdth those of the consuls Hirtliis and Pansa, and marched wath 
them nonhward to battle Antony. Geero lent this new civil war the aid 
of his invective in fourteen powderful “Philippics” against the public policy 
and private life of Antonyj some delivered to the Senate or the Assembly, 
tlic rest published as propaganda broadcasts in the best tradition of martiai 
bbekening. In the ensuing engagement at Mudna (Modena )i, Antony lost 
and fled (44); hut Hirtius and Pansa fell, and Octavian returned co Rome 
sole commander of the Senate's legions as well as his own. Vl^th this force 
behind him he compelled the Senate to name him consul to repeal its amnesty 
to the conspirators, and to sentence them all to death. Discovering chat 
Cicero and the Senate were now his enemies, and were merely udng him 
as a temporary tool against Antony, he composed his differences with An- 
tnny and formed wich him and Lepidus the Second Triumvirate {4J-3 j)* 
'Hielr combined armies marched into Rome and took it without resist¬ 
ance. Many of the senators and conserv^adves fled to south Italy and the 
provinces. The Assembly radfied the Triumvirate and gave it full power for 
five years. 

To pay their troops, replenish their coffers, and rc^'engc Caesar, the three 
men now let loose the bloodiest reign of terror in Roman history. They 
listed 300 senators and 2000 businessmen for execudon, and offered 15,000 
drachmas (S 15^000) to any freeman^ and to>mo to any slave, who would 
bring in the head of a person proscribed.* To have money became a capital 
crime; chUdreti to whom fortunes had been left w^ere condemned and killed; 
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wido\vs were shorn of rfictr legacies; 1400 ricK women were required to 
rum over a large share of their property to the Tiionivirs; at last even the 
savings deposited wiih the Vestal Virgins were seized. Atdeus \vas spared 
because he had helped Antony’s 'wife Fulvta; while acknowledging the 
courtesy, he sent great sums to Brutus and Cassius. The Triumvirs set their 
soldiers to euard ^ exits from the city. The proscribed hid in wells, servers, 
attics, chimneys. Some died resisting, some submitted quietly to their slay¬ 
ers; some starved, hanged, or drowned themselves; some leaped from a roof 
or into 3 fire; some were killed by mistake; some, nor proscribed, committed 
suicide on the bodies of slain relatives. SaKtius the tribune, knowing him¬ 
self doomed, gave a laa feast to Ills friends; the emissaries of the Triumvirs 
entered, cut off lus head, left his body at the table, and bade the feast go on. 
Slaves rook the opportunity to get rid of hard masters, but many fought to 
the death to protect their oumers; one disguised himself as his master and 
suffered decapitation in his stead. Sons died to protect their fathers, others 
betrayed cheif fathers to inherit a part of their fortunes. Adulterers or de¬ 
ceived wives surrendered their husbands. The ’wife of Coponius secured his 
safety by sleeping with Antony. Antony’s wife Fulvia had tried to buy the 
mansion of her neighbor Rufus; he iiad refused to sell; now, chough he of¬ 
fered it to her as a gift, she bad him proscribed and nailed his severed head 
to his front door.* 

Antony placed Geero high on the list of chose who should be killed. 
Antony was the husband of Clodius’ widow and the stepson of the Cata- 
linaiian Lentulus whom Cicero had slain in jail; and he resented with some 
reason the unstinted vitupecation of the “Philippics.” Octaviati protested, 
but not too long; hc could not forget Cicero’s glorihcation of Caesar’s assas¬ 
sins and the pun by which that reckless wit had excused to the conservatives 
his dalliance with Caesar’s heir,* Cicero tried to escape; but being buffeted 
and sickened by the sea, he disembarked and spent the night in his villa at 
Fomike. The next day he wished to stay there and await his executioners, 
preferring them to a choppy sea; but his slaves forced him into a litter and 
-were carrying him toward the ship when Antony's soldiers came upon them. 
The seri'ants ’ivislied to resist, but Geero bade them set the litter dotvn and 
yield. Then, "his persoD covered with dust, his beard and hair uncrimmed, 
and his face worn with his troubles,”' he stretched his head out so chat the 
soldiers might more conveniently decapitate him (43). By Antony's com¬ 
mand Geero’s right hand was also cut off and brought with the head to the 
Triumvir. Antony laughed in triumph, gave the a^assins 250,000 drachmas, 
and had head and hand hung up in the Forum,* 

* Gccro had aid of OctaviMi iMtdandzmi adatcsce7ii=m, ommJum, roffcnJrw/—"the boy 
H to be praised, deconted, md mJrcd”; but tolleiidum abo mEanr be Lilled," * 
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Early in 41 the Trinnivirs led their forces across the Adriatic and marched 
through iMacedonia into Thrace. There Brutus and Cassius had massed the 
last repubiican army, financed by exactions beyond even Roman precedent. 
From the Eastern cities of the Empire they demanded, and received, ten 
years’ taxes in advance. When the Rhodians proved reluctant, Cassius 
stormed the great port, ordered all citizens to surrender their wealth, killed 
those who hesitated, and carried away Eio,qqo,ock>. In Ciheia he quartered 
hissoldiers in the homes of Tarsus till it paid him 59,000,000 to leave; to raise 
this sum the citizens auctioned off all municipal lands, melted down all tem¬ 
ple vessels and ornaments, and sold free persons into slavery—first boys and 
girls, then women and old men, finally youths; many, on learning that they 
had been sold, lolled themselves. In Judea Cassius levied 54,100,000 and sold 
the inhabitants of four towns into slavery. Brutus, too, could raise money 
by force. W'hen the citizens of Lycian Xanthus refused his demands, he 
besieged them until, starving but obdurate, they conunined suicide cn masse.® 
For the most part Brutus, loving philosophy, tarried in Athens; but the city 
was filling widi y oung Roman nobles clamoring for a war of restoration. 
When sufficient funds had been raised Brutus closed his books, joined his 
troops with those of C^ tssi ns, and took the field. 

The rival armies met at Philippi in September of 42. Brums’ wing forced 
back Octavian’s and captured his camp; but Antony’s routed the legions 
of Cassius. Cassius ordered his shield-bearer to kill him and was obeyed. 
Antony could not follow up his success at once; Octavian was confined to 
his tent with iUness. and his troops w'cre in disorder. Antony reorganized 
the whole army and after a few days' rest led them against Brutus and put 
the last remnants of the republican forces to Bight. Seeing his men yield, 
Brutus realized, perhaps with relief, that all was lost; he tlirew himself upon 
the sword of a friend and died. Antony, coming upon the body, covered it 
with his own purple robe. They had once been friends. 


n. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

The old aristocracy fought its last land battle at PhilippL Many of them 
—Cato’s son, Hoitensius’ son, Quintilius Varus, and Quintus Labeo—joined 
Brutus and Cassius in suicide. The victors divided the Eanpire between 
them: Lepidus was given Africa, Octavian took the West, Antony, having 
his choice, rook Egypt, Greece, and the East, Always needing money, 
Antony forgave the Eastern cities their contributions to his enemies on 
condition that they give him a like sum—ten years' tajtes within a year. His 
old geniality returned as victory made him seemingly secure. He reduced 
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his demands upon ihe Ephesians when their women, dressed as Bscchantcs, 
greeted him as the god Dionysus; but he gave his cook the house of a Mag¬ 
nesian magnate as reward for a distinguished supper. He called an assembly 
of the Ionian cities at Ephesos and settled the boundaries and affairs of these 
states wHth such good judgment that Augustus a decade later found little 
to change. He pardoned all w'ho had fought against him except those who 
had shared in killing Caesar. He gave relief to the cities that had suffered 
most severely from Cassius and Brums, released several of them from every 
Roman tax, freed many who had been sold into slavery by the conspirators, 
and liberated the cities of Syria from the despots who had overthrown their 
democmcics,*® 

While displaying these graces of his simple character, Antony surren¬ 
dered to such exuberant sensuality that his subjects lost respect for his 
authority. He surrounded himself with dancers, musicians, courtesans, and 
roisterers, and took wives and concubines whenever a fair woman struck his 
Olympian fancy. He had sent messengers to bid Oeopstra present herself 
before him at Tarsus and answer charges that she had aided Cassius to raise 
money and troops. She came, but in her own time and way, Wliilc Antony 
sat on a throne in the forum, waiting for her to plead and be judged, she 
sailed up the river Cydnus in a barge with purple sails, gilded stem, and 
silver oars that beat dmc to the music of flutes and fifes and harps. Her 
maids, dressed as sea nymphs and graces, were the crew, while she herself, 
dressed as Venus, lay under a canopy of cloth of gold. WTien the news of 
this seductive apparition spread among the people of Tarsus they flocked 
to the shore, leaving Antony solitary on his throne. Cleopatra invited him 
to dine with her on her ship. He came wnth an overa\ving retinue; she feted 
them with every luxury, and corrupted his generals with gifts and smiles. 
Antony bad almost fallen in love with her as a girl in Alexandria; now he 
found her, at twenty-nine, in the full maturity of her charms. He began by 
reproving her, and ended by presenting her witli Phoenicia, Cbele-Svria, 
Cyprus, and parts of Arabia, Glicia, and Judea,^* She rewarded him accord¬ 
ing to his desire and intited him to Alexandria. There he spent a carefree 
w'intcr (41-40}, drinking the Queen’s love, listening to lectures at the 
Museum, and forgetting that be had an empire to rule. She herself was not 
in love. She knew that Egj'pt, rich but weak, would soon attract the cu¬ 
pidity of omnipotent Rome; the only salvation for her country and her 
throne lay in marriage with Rome’s lord. She had sought this with tiesar; 
she sought it now with Antony. And be, wlio had no pokey but Giesar's, 
was tempted to realize the dream of uniting Rome and Egypt and mnlrinp 
his capital in the fascinating East. 

WTiile Antony frolicked in A]c.xandria, his wife Fulvia and his brother 
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Lucius were plotting to overthrow Octavbn's power in Rome. OctaviM 
had found no happiness there: the Senate was a nimp of adventurers and 
^cnerak, labor was restless with tmemplojTucnt, the popuJare^ were dis¬ 
organized, Sextus Ponipey was blocking the imjMit of food, business was 
petrified with fear, tajtation and spoliation had ruined nearly every fortunCi^ 
and many men were living in a reckless and sensual riot on die ground chat 
the morrow might in any case bring repudiation of the currency^ or further 
spoliarioOt or death. Octavian himself w^'as anything but an exemplar of 
chastity at this time. To perfect the confusion, Fulvia and Lucius raised 
an army and called upon Italy to oust him+ Marcus Agrippa, Octavian s 
general, besieged Lucius in Pcnisia and starved him out (March^ 40). Fnlvia 
died of illness, frnstrated ambition, and grief over Antonyms neglect of her. 
Octavian pardoned Lucius in the hope of uiainrainmg peace wddi Antony^ 
but Antony crossed the sea and besieged OctaArian’s troops in Brundisiuin* 
The armies,show ing more sense than their leaders, refused to fight each other, 
and compelled them to a peaceable agreement (40), As a pledge of good 
behavior Antony married Octaviank sister, the gentle and virtuous Octaua. 
Everybody w=^as briefiy happv^ and Virgil, wridng now Ins Fourth Eclogue, 
predicted the rerum of Saturn's utopian reign. 

Tn 38 Octavian fell in love w'lth LivU^ the pregnant wife of Tiberius 
Claudius Nero* He divorced his first wife Scribonia, persuaded Nero to 
release Livia, married heti and found, in her persuasive counsel and her 
aristocratic connections as a member of the Claudian gensi a passage to rec¬ 
onciliation with the propertied classes. He reduced taxes, returned 30^000 
runaway slaves to their masters, and set himself patiently to restoring order 
in Italy. V^ith the help of Agrippa, and of 110 ships contributed by Antony, 
he destroyed the fleet of Sextus Pompey, secured Romeos food supply^ and 
ended the rcststince of the Pompeians (36)- Tlie Senate by acclamarion 
named him tribune for life. 

After mairjing Octavia in a state ceremony at Rome, Antony went with 
her to Athens. There for a time he enjoyed the novel experience of living 
wdth a good w^oman. He put aside politics and w^ar and, with Octavia at 
his side, attended the lectures of philosophers, Meanw'hile, how'ever, he 
suidicd the plans that Caesar had left for conquering Parthia. Labienus, son 
of Caesa/s general, had entered the ser^dees of the Parthian ting and had 
led Parrhian armies victoriously into Cilicia and Syria—lucrative provinces 
of Rome (40)* To meet this threat Antony needed soldiers; tp soldiers 
he needed money; and of this Cleopatra had plenty. Suddenly tiring of virtue 
and peace, he sent Octavia back to Rome and asked Qeopatra to meet him 
ac Antioch. She brought him a few troops, but she disapproved of his gran¬ 
diose plans and apparently gave him litde of her fabulous treasury* He 
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invaded Parrhia with 100,000 men (j6), tried in vain to capture its citadels, 
and ]<^r almost his forces in a Ixeroic retreat through 300 mUes of hostile 
country^ On the way he annexed Armenia to the Empire. He awarded him¬ 
self a triumph and shocked Italy by celebrating it at Alexandria. He sent a 
letter of divorce to Octavia (31)1 married Qcopatrai confirmed her and 
Caesarion as joint rulers of Egypt and Cyprus^ and bequeathed the Eastern 
provinces of the Empire to the son and daughter that Qeopatm had borne 
him. Knowing that he would soon have to square accounts with Octavian, 
he abandoned himself to a year of frolic and luxury. Cleopatra encouraged 
him to dare the last gamble for omnipotence^ helped him to raise an army and 
a fleet, and chose as her favorite oath, "As surely as I shall one day give judg¬ 
ment in the Capitol/' 


m. ANTONY AKD OCTAVlAN 

Octavia bore her rejection silently, lived quietly in Antonyms house at 
Rome, and brought op faithfully his children by Fulvia and the two daugh¬ 
ters that she herself had given him- The daily sight of her mute desolation 
inflamed Octavian's conviction that both Italy and he were doomed if An¬ 
tony's plans succeeded. He saw to it that Italy should realize the situarion: 
Antony had married the Queen of Eg\qjt, had asagned to I^er and her illegid- 
mate offspring the most tribute^yielding of Romeos provinces, was seekmg 
CO make Alexandria the capital of the Empire, and would reduce Rome and 
Italy to subordinate roles* When Antony sent a message to the Senate (which 
he had for years ignored) proposing that he and Octavian should retire to 
private life, and that the institucioiis of the Republic should he restored, 
Octavian escaped a difficult situation by reading to the Senate w hat he 
claimed was Antony's wUh which he had taken by force from the Vestal 
Virgins. It uaintd Antonyms children by Qeopatra hk sole heirs, and directed 
that he should be buried beside the Queen in AlexandriaThe Last clause 
was as decisive for the Seimte as it should have proved suspicious; instead 
of raising doubts that a wiU filed in Rome should Iiavc made such provisions, 
it convinced die Senate and Italy chat Cleopatia was scheming to absorb 
the Empire through Antony. With characteristic subtlety Octavian de¬ 
clared war (31) against her rather than Antony, and made the conflict a holy 
war for the Independence of Italy^ 

In September, 32. the fleet of Antony and Cleopatra sailed into the Ionian 
Sea, 500 warships strong; no such armada had been seen before. Supporting 
it was an army of 100,000 infantry and 11,000 cavalry^, mosdy supplied by 
Eastern princes and kings in the hope of making this a war of liberation from 
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Rome. OctavLan crossed the Adriatic with 400 vesseH £0,000 foot, 12.000 
horse. For almost a year the rival forces prepared and maneuvered; then, 
on September i, 31, they fought at Acrium, in the Adibraciaa Gulf, one of 
the decisive battles of history. Agrippa proved tixe better tactician, and his 
light ships more rnamgeahle than Antony's heavy-towered leviathans. Many 
of these were consumed by fires set by burning brands cast upon them by 
Octavian's crews. “Some sailors:,” says Dio CWus, 

perished by the smoke before the flames could reach them; others were 
cooked in their armor, which became red hot; others were masted in 
their vessels as though in ovens. Alany leaped inen the sea; of diese 
some were mangled bvsea monsters, some were shot by arrows, some 
were drowuved. Tlte only ones to obtaUi an endurable death were 
those who killed one another.^® 

Antony saw that he was losing, and signaled to Cleopatra to carry out their 
prearranged plan for retreat. She headed her squadron southward and waited 
for Antony; unable to extricate his flagship, he abandoned it and rowed out 
to hers. As they sailed ftjr Alexandria he sat alone on the prow', his head 
between his hands, conscious that every'thing was lost, even honor. 

From Acrium Octavian went to Athens; thence to Italy to quell a mutiny 
among his troops, who clamored for the plunder of Egypt; then to Asia to 
depose and punish Antony's adherents and raise new funds from long- 
suffering cities; then to Alexandria (30). Antony had left Cleopatra and was 
staying on an island near Pharos; thence he sent offers of peace, which Oc- 
tivian ignored. Unknown to Antony, Qeopatra sent Octavian a golden 
scepter, crown, and throne as tokens of her submission; according to Dio 
he replied that he would leave her and Eg^'pt untouched if she would kill 
Antony,^® The beaten Triumvir wrote to Octavian again, reminding hint 
of their former friendship and of ‘‘all the wanton pranks in W'hich they had 
shared as youths"; and agreed to kill hintself if the victor would spare Cleo¬ 
patra. Again Octavian made no reply, Cleopatra gathered all that she could 
of the Egyptian treasury into a palace tow'er and infomted Octavian that 
she would destroy it all, and herself, unless he granted an honorable peace. 
Antony led what small forces remained to him in a last fight; his desperate 
courage won a temporary victory; bur on the next day, seeing Clcoparra s 
mercenaries surrender, and receiving a report that Qeopatra ivas dead, he 
stabbed himself. When he learned that the report was false he begged to 
be brought CO the tower In tvhose upper chambers the Queen and her at¬ 
tendants had locked themselves; they drew him up through the window, and 
he died in her arms. Octavian allowed her to come forth and bury her lover; 
then he granted her an audience and, immijne to what lure survived in a 
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broken woman of thirty-nine, he gflve her terms that made life seem worth¬ 
less to one who had been a queen. Convinced that he intended to take her 
as captive to adorn a R-oman triumph, she arrayed herself in her royal robes, 
put an asp to her breast, and died. Her handmaidens Chamiion and Iris 
follow'ed her in suicide,^* 

Octavian permitted her to be buned beade Antony. Caesanon, and An¬ 
tony’s eldest son by Fuhda, he slewj the children of Antony and the Queen 
he ^ared and sent to Italy, where Octavia reared them as if they were her 
own. The victor found the Egyptian treasmy' intact and as abundant as he 
had dreamed. Egypt escaped the indignity of being named a Roman prov¬ 
ince; Octavian merely mounted the throne of the Ptolemies, succeeded to 
their possessions, and left a pruefecm to administer the country m his name. 
Caesar’s heir had conquered those of Alexander, and absorbed Alexander’s 
realm; the West again, as at Marathon and Magnesia, had triumphed over 
the East, The battle of the giants was over, and an invalid had won. 

The Republic died at Pharsalus; the revolution ended at Acdum. Rome 
had completed the fatal cycle known to Plato and to us: monarchy, aris¬ 
tocracy, oligarchic exploitation, democracy, revolutionary chaos, dictator¬ 
ship. Once more, in the great systole and diastole of history, an age of 
freedom ended and an age of discipline began. 
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Augustan Statesmanship 
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L THE ROi\D TO MONARCHT 

F rom AleiandiLi Octavian passed to Asia and continued the reallotmenr 
of kmgdoms and provinces. Not till the sununcr of 19 did he reach 
Italy. There almost all classes welcomed and feted liim as a savior and joined 
in a triumph that lasted three days. Tlie Temple of Janus was closed as a 
sign that for a moment Mars had had his fill. The lusty peninsula was worn 
out with twenty years of civil war. Its farms had been neglected, its towns 
had been sacked or besieged, much of its wcaltlx had been stolen or destroyed. 
Adminisciatiun and protecdoti had broken doism; robbers made every street 
unsafe at night; highwaymen roamed the roads, kidnaped travelers, and 
sold them into slavery. Trade diminished, invesenent stood still, interest 
rates soared, property values fell. AI orals, is'Inch had been loosened by 
riches and luxury, had not been improved by destitution and chaos, for few 
conditions are more demoralizing than poverty that comes after wealth. 
Rome was full of men wdio had lost their economic footing and then their 
moral stability: soldiers who had tasted adventure and had learned to kill; 
cittzefis who had seen their savings consumed in the taxes and inflation of 
war and waited vacuously for some returning dde to lift them back to afflu¬ 
ence; women dkzy with freedom, mulciplpng divorces, abordons, and 
adulteries. Childlessness was spreading as the ideal of a declining vitality; 
and a shallow sophisdeation prided itself upon its pessimism and cynicism. 
This was not a full picture of Rome, but a dangerous disease burning in its 
blood. On the sea piracy had returned, rejoicing in [he suicide of states. 
Cirics and proir-inces licked their wounds after the successive exactions of 
Sulla, Lucullus, Pompey, Gabinius, Caesar, Brutus, Cassius, Antony, and 
Octavian. Greece, which had been the battlefield, was ruined; Egypt was 
despoiled; the Near East had fed a hundred arnries and bribed a thousand 
generals; their peoples hated Rome as a master who had destroyed their 
freedom without giving thent security or peace. W^hat if some leader should 
arise among theirii discover the exhaustion of Italy, and unite them in an¬ 
other war of liberation against Rome? 

an 
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Once a virile Senate would have faced these dangers^ raised sturdy legions, 
found for them abk captains, and guided them with far-seeing statesman¬ 
ship. But the Senate was now only a name. The great families that had been 
its strength had died out in conflict or sterility, and the traditions of state¬ 
craft had not been tiaiismitted to the businessmen, soldiers, and provincials 
who had succeeded them- The new Senate gratefully yielded its major 
powers to one who would plan, tahe responsibilityt and lead. 

Octavian hesitated before abolishing the old conscituciont and Dio Cas¬ 
sius represents him as discussing the maucr at great length uith Maecenas 
and Agrippa- Since in their judgment all governments were oligarchies, the 
problem could not present itself to them as a choice among monarchy, aris¬ 
tocracy, and democracy^ they had to decide whether, under the given condi¬ 
tions of space and riiue, oligarchy was to be preferred in a monarchical form 
based upon an army, or an aristocratic form rooted in heredity, of a demo¬ 
cratic form resting on the wealth of the business class- Octavian combined 
them all in a “principate” that mingled the theories of Geero, the precedents 
of Pompeyi and the policies of Caesar. 

The people accepted his solution philosophically* They wTre no longer 
enamored of freedom, but \vearily ^vished for security and order; any man 
might rule them who guaranteed them games and bread. Vaguely they under- 
stood that theif clumsy conntja^ clogged with corruption and racked with 
violence, could not govern the Empire, could not restore health to Italy, 
could not even administer Rome. The difEculdes of freedom multiply with 
the area it embraces, ^Vhen Rome ceased to be a city-state, empire drove it 
inexorably toward the imitation of Egypt, Persia, and Mace don* Out of 
the colkpsc of freedom into individualism and chaos a new government had 
to be created to forge a new order for a widened realm, AH the Mediter¬ 
ranean w^orld lay m disorder at Octavlan^s feet, w^aiting for statesmanship. 

He succeeded w^herc Caesar had failed, because he was more patient and 
devious, because he understood the strategy of words and forms, becau^ 
he was wTlling to move cautiously and slowly where his great-uncle had 
been forced by the brevity of dmc to wound living traditions and crowd'd 
a generation of changes into half a year of life. Moreover, Octavian had 
money. When he brought the treasury of Eg>^pt to Rome, says Suetonius, 
“money became so abundant rhat the interest rate fell” from twelve to four 
per centt and *^tht value of red estate rose enormously-” As soon as Octavian 
made it clear that property rights were again sacred, that he was through 
with proscriptions and confiscations, money came out of hiding, investment 
took courage, trade expanded, weakh resumed its accumulation, and some 
of it trickled down to the workers and the slaves. All ranks in Italy were 
pleased to learn that Italy was to remain the beneficiary, and Rome the 
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caplral, of the Ejtipire; that the threat of a resurrected East had for a rime 
been laid; and that Caesar’s dream of a commonwealth with equal rights had 
been replaced by a quiet return to tlie privileges of the master race. 

From this bountiful rapine Octavian first paid his debts to his soldiers. He 
kept 200,000 men in service, each bound to him by an oath of personal 
loyalty; the remaining 500,000 he discharged with an allotment of agri¬ 
cultural land; and to each soldier he gave a substantial gift of money- He 
lavished presents upon his generals, his supporters, and his friends. On several 
occasions he made up deficits in the public treasury from his private funds. 
To provinces suffering from political depredations or acts of God he re¬ 
mitted a year’s tribute and sent large sums for relief. He forgave property 
owners all tax arrears and publicly burned the records of their debts to the 
state. He paid for the com dole, provided prodigal spectacles and games, and 
presented cash to every citizen. He undertook great public works to end 
unemployment and beautify Rome, and paid for them out of his purse. Was 
it any wonder that the nations looked upon him as a god? 

While all this money slipped through his hands this bottrgepii empereur 
lived simply, shunning the luxuries of the nobles and the emolirments of 
office, wearing the garments woven by the women in his home, and sleep¬ 
ing always in one small room of whar had been the palace of Horteosius. 
"WTien this burned down after he had occupied it for twenty-eighr years, he 
built his new palace on the pbn of the old, and slept in the same narrow 
cubiculuvt as before. Even when away from the eyes of the city he lived like 
a philosopher rather than a prince. His sole indulgence was to escape from 
public affairs by sailing leisurely along the Campanian coast, 

Step by step he persuaded, or graciously permitted, the Senate and the 
assemblies to grant him powers that in their total made him in alf but name 
a king. He kept alw-ays the title of i-mp^atOT^ as commander in chief of ail 
the armed forces of tlie state, the army remained for the most part out¬ 
side the capital and usually outside Italy, the citizens could forget, while 
they went through all the forms of the dead Republic, that they were living 
under a military monarchy in which force was hidden so long as phrases 
could rule, Octavian was chosen consul in 45 and 55, and in every year from 
51 to 25, By the tribuniciiin authority conferred upon him in 36, 30, and 23, 
he had for life the inviolability of a tribune, the right to initiate legislation in 
the Senate or the Assembly, and the power to veto the actions of any official 
in the government. No one protested against this amiable dictatorship. The 
businessmen who were making hay under the sun of peace, the senators who 
sniffed Octavian’s Egyptian spoils, the soldiers who held their lands or status 
by his bounty, the beneficLarics of Caesar’s latvs, appointments, and will— 
aD were now agreed with Homer that the rule of one man is best, at least if 
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he should be so free ^mih liis funds as Octavian, so mdustrious juid competent, 
and so visibly devoted to the good of the state. 

In i8* as co-censor with Agrippa^ he took a census of the people^ revised 
the membership of the Senate^ redneed it to 600^ and was himself named 
permanendy prmCEps The tide had meant ^'^first on the roll caU of 

the Senate”j sfX5n it would mean ^^prince” in the sense of ruler, just as 
hrtpemtor, through Octavian^s life tenure of the name, w ould come to mean 
^'en^peror ” History^ rightly calls his government, and that of his successors 
for two centuries, a “principate” rather than strictly a monarchy; for until 
the death of Commodus all the *'emperors" recognized, at least in theory, 
that they tvere only the leaders (principes} of the Senate. Ta make the 
conmcuDonal fafade of his authority more imposing, Octavian in 17 sur¬ 
rendered all his offices^ proclaimed the restoration of the Republic, and tx- 
pressed his desire (at thirty-five) to retire to private life* Perhaps the drama 
had been arranged; Oct avian w^as one of those caudous men who believe 
that honesty is the best policy, but that it must be practiced with discrimina- 
rion. The Senate countered his abdication vrith its own, returned to him 
nearly all his powers, implored him to continue his guidance of the state, 
and conferred upon him the title of An^^s which history has misraken as 
his name- Hitherto the word had been applied only to holy objects and 
places, and to certain creative or augmenting divinities (sugere^ to increase); 
applied to Octavdan it clothed him uath a halo of sancritj^ and the protection 
of religion and the gods. 

The people of Rome seem to have thought for a that the "restoration" 
real, and that they wert receiving back the Republic in return for an ad¬ 
jective. Did not the Senate and the assemblies still make the lavi-s, still elect the 
magistrates? It was so; Augustus or his agents merclv '"proposed" the laws and 
''nominated" the more important candidates. As wiperator and consul he ruled 
the army and the Treasury and admiuistered the laws; and by liis mhuniciati 
privileges he controlled all otlier acriviries of the government. His powers were 
not much greater than those of Pericles or Pompty^ or any energetic American 
president; the difference lay in their permanence. In he resigned the consulate^ 
but received from the Senate ^ ^^proconsular authority” that gave him control of 
all offidals in all provinces. Again no one objected; on the contrary', w hen a 
scarcity of grain threatened, the people besieged the Senate with demands that 
Augustus be made dictator. They had fared so ill under the Senatorial oligarchy 
that they were inclined cow'ard a dictatorship, which would presumably cultivaK: 
their favor as a foil to the powder of wealth* Augustus refused; but he took charge 
of the or food supply, quickly ended the shortage, and earned such 

gratitude that Rome looked on with complacency as he remolded iis institutions 
in his image. 
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n, TH£ NEW OtlDEK 

Let us study this prlncEpatc goverTiinenc in some detail^ for m many 
It was one of the subtlest political achievements in hisco^J^ 

The powers of the prince were at once legislative^ execntivCi and judicial 
he could propose laws or decrees to assmblies or Senate, he could adminkter 
and enforce them^ he could interpret them, he could penalize their viola¬ 
tion. Augustus, says Suetonius, regularly sat as a judge^ sometimes till night¬ 
fall, "'having a litter placed upon the tribunal if he was mdispoaed. . , , He 
was highly conscientious and very lenient/’ ^ Bearing the duties of so many 
offices, Augustus organized m informal cabinet of counselors like Maecenas, 
executives like Agrippa, generals like Tiberius, and an incipient clerical and 
administrative bureaucracy chiefly composed of his freedmen and slaves, 

Cains Maccetias was a wealthy businessman who devoted half his life to 
helping Augustus in war and peace, in politics and diplomacy, at last* un¬ 
willingly, in love. His palace on tlie Esquiline was famous for its gardens 
and its swimming pool of heated water* His enemies described him as an 
effeminate epic urea n^ for he flaunted silks and gems and knew all die lore 
of a Roman gourmet. He enjayed and generously patronized literature and 
art, restored \^Irgirs farm to him and gave another to Horace, inspired the 
Georgies' and the Odes. He refused public office, though he might have had 
ahTiost anyj he labored for years over principles and details of admimstration 
and foreign policy; he had the courage to reprove Augustus when he 
thought liim seriously wrong; and when he died (8 b.c.) the Prince mourned 
his loss as beyond repair* 

Perhaps it \v2s on his advice that Augustus—himself of middle-cbss origin^ and 
free from the aristocrat's contempt of trade—named so many businessmen to high 
administrative poses, even to provbcbl governorships. To a Senate offended bv 
this innovation he made amends by many obeisances, by giving exceptional 
powers to Senatorial commissions, and by gathering about him a caneiJumr prm- 
eiph of some tiventy men, nearly all soiators* In the course of time the decisions 
of this council acquired the force of serjersisconjulta^ or decrees of the Senate; 
its powers and functions grew as those of the Senate waned. However he might 
lavish cogjtcsies upon it, the Senate i^vas merely his highest instrument. As 
censor he four dines revised its membership; he could, and did, eject individuals 
from it for official incompetence or private immorality; most of its new members 
were nominated by him; and the quaestors, praetors, and consuls who entered it 
after their term of office had been chosen by him or with hk consent, 'ITie richest 
businessmen of Italy were enrolled in the Senate, and the two orders were in 
some nieasuie brought together in that eoncordm of united domination which 
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Cicero had proposed. The poiA^r of wealth checked the pride and privilege of 
births and an hereditary aristocracy checked the abuses and irresponsibility 
of wealth* 

At the suggestion of Augustus the rneerings of the Senate w^ere confined to the 
first and fifteenth of each month and usually lasted but a day. As the princep^ 
senatiis presided, no measure could be submitted without his consent^ and in fact 
all measures presented had been prepared by himself or his aides. The judicial 
and executive functions of die Senate now ounveighed its lawmaking. It served 
as a supreme court, governed Italy through commissions^ and directed the per¬ 
formance of various public works. !c ruled those provinces which required no 
extensive military control, but foreign relations were now controlled by the 
Prince. Shorn in this way of its ancient authorJry, the Senate grew negligent in 
even its limited functions, and yielded ever more responsibility to the Emperor 
and his staff. 

The assemblies still met, though with decreasing frequency; they still voted, 
but only on measures or nominadons approved by the Prince, The right of the 
plebsto hold office was practically ended in i8 b.c. by a law restricting office to 
men having a fortune of 40c,Goo sesterces (S^.ooo) or more.^ Augustus ran for 
the consulate thirteen times and canvassed for votes like the rest^ it was a gracious 
couccssioo to dramatic technique. Conuprion was hindered by requiring every 
candidate to deposit; before election, m financial guarantee that he would ab¬ 
stain from bribery.^ Augustus himself, however, once distributed a thousand 
sesterces to each voting member of his tribe co make sure that its vote would be 
correct.^ Tribunes aud consuls continued to be elected till the fifth century 
AJ54 ^ but as their major powers had fallen to the Prince, these offices were ad- 
ministradve rather than executive and finally became mere dignides. The actual 
government of Rome ’was placed by Augustus in the hands of salaried regional 
officials^ equipped with a force of 3000 police under a pr£[efecttis^ or munic¬ 
ipal poKcc commisrioncrH Further to assure order of the desired kind, and sup 
port his own pwer, Augustus, seriously violating precedent, kept sue cohorts 
of a thousand soldiers each near Rome and three cohorts within it. These nine 
cohorts became the Praetorian Guard~i.e., guard of the praetorizmi^ or head¬ 
quarters of the commander in chief. It was this body that in a.o. 41 made Oaudius 
emperor and began the subjection of the government to the Army* 

From Rome the administmdve care of Augustus passed to Italy and the 
provinces. He conferred Roman citizenship, or the limited franclilsc of ''Larin 
rights,"* upon all ItJilian cotnmuniries that had borne their share in the war against 
Egypt. He helped the Italian cities \rith gifts, embellished them ’with nevi^ build¬ 
ings, and devised a plan whereby their local councilors might vote by mail in 
the aM-mbly dcctions at Rome. He divided the prorinces into nvo classes: those 
that required active defense^ and those that did not. The latter {Sicily, Baetica^ 
Narbonese GauL Macedonia, Achaea, Asia Minors Bithyma, Pontus, Cyprus, 
Crete and Cyretie, and north Africa) he allowed the Senate to rule; the others 
—'imperial provinces'—’axre governed by his O’sm legates, procurators, or pre- 
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fects. This pleasant arrangement allowed him to Leep control of tlie army, 
which was mostly quartefed in the "endangered” provinces^ it gave him tlie 
lush revenue of Egypt; and it enabled him to keep an eye on the Senatorial 
governors through die procurators whom he appointed to collect the tribute in 
all the provinces. Each governor now received a fixed salary, so that his tempta¬ 
tion to mulct his subjects was moderately reduced ; furdierinore, a body of civil 
servants provided a continuing administration and a check upon the m^feasance 
of their temporary superiors. The kinglets of client states were treated with wise 
courtesy and gave Augustus full allegiance. He persuaded most of them to send 
riieir sons to live in his palace and receive a Roman educarion; by this generous 
arrangement the youths served as hostages until their accession, and then as un¬ 
witting vehicles of Romanizatioiu 

In the Bush aftermath of Actium, and possessed of an enormous army and 
navy, Angustus apparently planned to extend the Empire to the Atl^dc, 
the Sahara, the Euphrates, the Black Sea, the Danube, and the EIbcj the 
paa? Rmnana was to be maintained not by passive defense but by an aggr^ 
sivc policy on every frontier. The Emperor in person completed the conquest 
of Spain and so ably reorganised the administration of Gaul that it remained 
at peace for nearly a century. In the case of Parthia he contented himself 
with the return of the standards and surviving captives taken from Crassiis 
in 53; but he restored to the throne of Armenia a Tigranes favorable to 
Rome. lie sent abortive expeditions to conquer Ethiopia and Arabia. In the 
decade from 19 to 9 a.c. his stepsons Tiberius and Dmsus subjugated lUyiia, 
Pannonia, and Raeda. Agreeably provoked by German invasions of Gaul, 
Augustus ordered Drusus to cross the Rhine, and rejoiced to learn that the 
bi^nt youth had fought his way to the Elbe. But Drusus suffered internal 
bjuries from a fall, lingered in pain for thirty days, and died. Tiberius, who 
loved Drusus with all the intensity of a restrained but passionate nature, rode 
-400 miles on horseback from Gaul into Germany to hold his brother in his 
arms in the final hours; then he conveyed the body to Rome, walking before 
the cortege all the way (9 b.c.). Returning to Germany, Tiberius in two 
campaigns (8-7 n.c., a.o. 4-5) forced the submission of the tribes between the 
Elbe and the Rhine. 

Tw'o disasters, coming almost together, changed this fever of expansion 
into a policy of peace. In a.d. 6 the lately won provinces of Pannonia and 
Dalmatia revolted, massacred all the Romans in their territory, organized 
an army of i00,000 men, and threatened to invade Italy. Tiberius quickly 
made peace with the German tribes and led his depleted forces into Pan- 
nonia. l,\^th patient and ruthless strategy he captured or destroyed the 
crops that could supply the enemy, and by guerrilla warfare prevented new 
plantings, while he saw to it chat his own troop were well fed. For three 
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jrears he persisted in this policy despite universaJ criticism at home; at last 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the starving rebels disband, and of re-cstab- 
lishing the Roman power. But in chat same year (a.d. p) Armimus organized 
a revolt in Geimany, lured the three legions of Varus, the Roman governor, 
into a trap, and UiJIed every man of them except those who, like Varus, fell 
upon their own swords, AVhen Augustus heard of this he was “so deeply 
affected,** says Suetonius, “that for several months he cut neither his beard 
nor bis hair; and sometimes he would dash his head against a door, and cry 
out, ‘Quintilius Varus, give me back my legions!’ ” “ Tiberius hastened to 
Germany, reorganized the army there, stood off the Germans, and, by Au¬ 
gustus* orders, withdrew the Roman boundary to the Rhine. 

It was a decision costly to the Emperor’s pride but creditable to his judg¬ 
ment. Germany was surrendered to “barbarism”—Le., to a nonclassic culture 
—and was left free to arm its growing population against Rome. However, 
the same reasons that had argued for the conquest of Germany would have 
demanded the subjection of Scythia—southern Russia. Somewhere the Em¬ 
pire had CO stop; and the Rhine w as a better frontier than any other west of 
the Urals. Having annexed northern and western Spain, Raeda, Noricum, 
Pannonia, Mocsia, Galatia, Lycia, and Pamphylia, Augustus felt that he had 
sufficiently earned liis title of “the increasing god.” At his death the Empire 
covered 3,340,000 square miles, more than the mainland of the United States, 
and over a hundred times the area of Rome before the Punic Wars. Augustus 
advised his successor to be content with this, the greatest empire yet seen; 
TO seek rather to unite and strengthen it mthin than to extend it without. 
He expressed his surprise “that Alexander did not regard it as a greater task 
to set in order the empire that he had won than to win it,” "'The Fax Ro 7 S(!Jja. 
had bcjmn. 


in. SATURNIA REGNA 


It could not be said that Augustus had made a desert and called it peace. 
Within a decade after Actium the Mediterranean knew such economic 
quickening as no tradition couJd parallel. The restoration of order was in 
itself a stimulus to recovery. The renewed safety of the seas, the stability of 
government, the conservarism of Augustus, the consumption of Egypt’s 
hoarded treasure, the opening of new mines and mints, the reliability and 
accelerated circularion of the currency, the easing of congested population 
into agricultural allotments and colonial settlements—howr could prosperity 
resist so unanimous an invitation? A group of Alexandrian sailors, landing at 
Puieoli when Augustus w-as near by, approached him In festal dress and of- 
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fered him Incense as to deity, ft wiis because of him, they said, citat they 
could voyage in safety, trade in confidence, and live in peace.* 

Augustus was cnnvinced, as became the grandson of a banker, that the 
best economy \v^ one that united freedom with security. He protected all 
classes with well^adniinistered lava's, guarded the highways of trade, lent 
money without interest to responsible land-owners," and moUi£ed the poor 
with state grain, lotteries, and occasional gifts; for the rest he left enterprise, 
production, and exchange freer than before. Even so, the w'orlcs directed by 
the state were now of unprecedented magnitude, and played some part in 
restoring econoniic life. ^Bghty-two temples were built; a new forum and 
basilica were added to facilitate tlie operations of finance and the courts; a 
new senate house lepbced the one that had incinerated Oodius; colonnades 
were erected to temper the sun; the theater that Caesar had begun was 
completed and named after Marcellus, son-in-law of x^ugustus; and rich 
men xvere prodded by the Emperor Into spending part of their fortunes in 
adorning Italy with basilicas, temples, libraries, cheaters, and roads. “Those 
that celebrated triumphs,” says Dio Cassius, “he commanded to erect out of 
their spoils some public work to commemorate their deeds.” Augustus 
hoped to make the majesty qf Rome enhance and symbolize her power and 
his own. Toward the close of his life he remarked that he had found Rome a 
dry of brick and had left it a city of marble,"'* It w-as a forgivable exaggera¬ 
tion* there had been much marble there before, and much brick remained. 
But seldom had any man done so much for a city. 

His indispensable aide in the reconstmerion of Rome was Marcus Vip- 
sanius Agrippa. This perfect friend had shared with Atacccnas the guidance 
of Augustus’ polity. In his year as aedilc (33 n.c.) Agrippa had won the 
public to Octavian by opening 170 public baths, distributing free oil and 
salt, presenting games for fifty-five successive days, and providing free 
barbers for all citizens for a year—apparently all at his own expense. His 
abilitj' might have made him another Caesar; he preferred to serve Augustus 
for a generation. So far as we know, his life was unstained by public or 
private scandal; Roman gossip, which sooner or later besmirched everyone 
else, left him untouched. He was the first Roman to realize the importance of 
sea power. He planned, built, and commanded the fleet, defeated Sextus 
Pompey, suppressed piracy, and won a world for Augusrtis at Actium. 
After these victories and his pacification of Spain, Gaul, and the Bosporan 
kingdom, he was thrice offered a triumph and alw'ays refused. Enriched by 
a grateful prince, he continued to live without luxury, and devoted himself 
as ardently to public works as he had done to the preservation of the state. 
Out of his own purse he hired hundreds of laborers to repair roads, buildings. 
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and sewers, and reopen the Marcian aqueduct. He constructed a new aque¬ 
duct, the Julian, and further improved the -water supply of Rome with 700 
welk, 500 fountains, and 130 reservoirs. When the people complained of the 
high price of wme Augustus slyly remarked, ‘‘My son-in-law Agrippa has 
seen to it that Rome shall not go thirsty.” This greatest of Roman engineers 
created a spacious harbor and shipbuilding center by connecting the Lucrine 
and Avemkn lakes with the sea. He built the first of the imposing public 
baths that were to distinguish Rome among the cities. He constructed, 
again out of his ow-n funds, a temple to Venus and Mars, which was rebuilt 
by Hadrian, is know to us as the Pantheon, and still bears on its portico the 
w'ords, M, AGRIPPA . . , FECIT. He organized a thirty-year sur^'^ev of the 
Empire, wrote a treatise on geography, and made in painted marble a map 
of the world. Like Leonardo he was a scientist, an engineer, an inventor of 
mihtary projectiles, and an artist. His early death at the age of fifty (12 n.c.) 
^vas among the many sorrow's that darkened the later years of Augustus, 
who had given him his daughter Julia in marriage, and bad hoped to bequeath 
the Empire to him as the man best fitted to govern it honestly and well. 


Costly public works cotnEiined with extended governmental services to raise 
state expenditures beyond precedent. Salaries were now paid to provincial and 
municipal odicials, bureaucrats and police; a large army and navy -ft’cre main¬ 
tained; buildings were put up or restored without number; com and games 
bribed the populace to peace. Since expenses were met out of current revenue, 
and no national debt was laid upon the future, taxation under Augusms became 
a science and an unremitting industry, Augustus was not relentless; often he 
forgave taxes to harassed individuals and cities or paid them out of his personal 
funds. He returned to the municipalities 35.000 pounds of gold offered him as a 
“coronation gift” on the occasion of his fifth consulate; and he refused many 
other donations.*® He abolished the land tax laid upon Italy In the Civil War; 
in its stead he levied upon all citizens in die Empire a five per cent tax on be¬ 
quests to any persons except near relatives and the poor.*® A tax of one per cent 
was placed upon auction sdes, four per cent upon the sale of slaves, five per cent 
upon their manumission; and custom dues from two and a half to five per 
cent were collected on nearly all ports of entry. All citizens xixre subject iso 
to municipal taxes, and Roman realty did not share in Italy’s exemption ftom the 
tax on land. Taxes were paid for water supplied from the public mains. Con- 
»derablc revenue came from the leasing of public lands, mines, and fisheries, 
from the state monopcly of salt, and the fines imposed by the courts. The prov¬ 
inces paid a tributum ro/r, or land ta.x, and a tributum literally a head or 

poU tax, actually a tax on personal property. Taxes flowed into ctvo coffers at 
Rome, both stored in temples: the national Treasury {aerarium) controlled by 
the Senate, and the imperial Treasury (/Ircar) mvned and managed by the 
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Emperor.* To the latter came the income not only from his vast personal prop^ 
erties, but bequests from well-wishtra and friends. Such legacies, in the lifetime 
of Augustus, amounted to 1,400,000,000 sesterces. 


All in all, taxation under the Piincipatc was not oppressive, and until Com- 
modtis the results were worth the cost. The provinces prospered and raised 
altars of gradmde or expectation to Augustus the god; even in sophisticated 
Rome he had to censure the people for the extravagance of their eulogies. 
One enthuaast ran through the streets calling upon men and women to 
“devote" themselves to Augustus—i.e., promise to kill themselves when he 
died. In z b.c. Messala Corvinus, who had captured Octavian’s camp at 
Philippi, proposed that the title of pater patriae should be conferred upon 
Augustus. The Senate, pleased to have so lltde responsibility while retain¬ 
ing honors and w^th, gladly heaped upon the Emperor this and other 
dries of praise. The business classes, now richer chan ever, celebrated his 
birthday with a wo-day festival year after year. “All sorts and condidons 
of men,'’ says Suetonius,^* “brought him gifts on the kalends of January”— 
New Year's Day. ^^Tien fire destroyed his old palace every city, apparently 
every tribe and guild, in the Empire sent him a contribudon to rebuild it; 
he refused to take more than a denarius from any mdividual, but never¬ 
theless he had more than enough. All the Mediterranean world, after its long 
ordeal, seemed happy; and Augustus might believe that his patience and 
labor had accomplished his great task. 


rv. THE AUGU5r.%N reform.ation 

He destroyed his own happiness by trying to make people good as well 
as happy; it Was an imposition that Rome haver forgave him. Moral reform 
is the most difficult and delicate branch of statesmanship; few rulers have 
darcd to attempt it; most rulers have left it to hj'pocntes and saintSL 

Augustus began modestly enough by seeking to check the racial traus- 
formation of Rome, Population there was not declining; on the contrary, 
it was growing by mass and dole attraction and the import of wealth and 
slaves. Since freedmen were included in the dole, many ddzens freed old 
or sickly slaves to have them fed by the state; kinder motives freed more, 
and many slaves saved enough to buy their liberty. As the sons of freed- 
men automatically became citizens, the emancipation of staves and the 
fertility of aliens combined woth the low birth rare of the native stocks to 

* TKe fiici ui ilic EcpMiitiiii tlie scaled baskets La whidi tbe pmvioficd money tribute 
was brooglu to Rome^ 
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change the ethnic character of Rome. Augustus wondered what stability 
there could be in so heterogeneous a population, and what loyalty to the 
Empire might be expected of men in w^hose veins ran the blood of subject 
jjeoples. By his urging, the lex Fu^a Cittihija (2 b.c.) and later measures 
enacted that an owTier of not more than two slaves might free them all, 
tJie owner of from three to ten slaves might free half of them, the owner 
of from eleven to thirty one-third, the owmer of from tliirty-one to one 
hundred one-fourth, the oumerof from 101 to 300 one-fifth; and no master 
might free more than a hundred. 

One might wish that Augustus had limited slavery instead of freedom, 
But antiquity took slavery for granted, and would have contemplated w'ith 
horror the economic and social effects of a wholesale emancipation, just 
as the employers of our time fear the doth that might come from security. 
Augustus w'as thinidng in terms of race and class; he could not conceive a 
strong Rome without the character, courage, and political ability that had 
marked the old Roman; above all, the old aristocracy. The decay of the 
ancient faith among the upper classes had washed away the supernatural 
supporrs of marriage, fidelity, and parentage; the passage from farm to city 
had made children less of an asset, more of a liability and a toy; women 
wished to be se.xually rather than maternally beautiful; in general* the desire 
for individual freedom seemed to be tunning counter to the needs of the 
race. To accentuate the evil, legacy hunting had become the most profitable 
occupation in Italy.” Men without children were sure to be courted in their 
declining years by expectant ghouls; and so large a number of Romans 
relished this esurient courtesy that it became an added cause of childlessness. 
Protracted militar)^ sendee drew a cOitisiderablc proportion of young men 
from mamage in their most nubile years. A large number of nadve-stock 
Romans avoided w-edlock altogether, preferring prostitutes or concubines 
even to a varied succession of \rives. Of those who married, a majority 
appear to hai-e limited their families by abortion, infanticide, coitus inter- 
Tuptus, and contraceptiotL^® 

Augustus was disturbed by these Indgnia of civaization. He began to 
feel that a movement backward to the old faith and morals was necessary. 
Respect for the 7iios nmiorum revived in him as the years cleared his vision 
and tired his frame. It w^as not good, he felt, for the present to break too 
diarply with the past; a nation must have a continuity of traditions to be 
sane, as a man must have memory. He read with aging seriousness the 
historians of Rome, and envied the virtues they ascribed to the ancients. He 
relished the speech of Quintus Metellus on marriage, read it to the Senare, 
and recommended it to the people by imperial proclamation. A large part 
of the older generation agreed with liim; it formed a kind of puritan party 
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eager to reform morals by hw; and probably Livia lent them her influence. 
By his powers as censor and tribune Augusnis promulgated—or passed 
through the Assembly—a series of laws of now uncertain date and sequence, 
aimed at restoring morals, marriage, fidelity, prentage, and a simpler life. 
They forbade adolescents to attend public entertainments except in the 
con pany of an adult relative; excluded women from athletic exhibitions, and 
restricted them to the upper seats at gladiatorial games; limited expenditure 
on homes, servants, banquets, weddings, jewels, and dress. The most im¬ 
portant of these "Julian laws" * was the lex hilia de pndicitiit et de coercEndh 
adulteriis (t8 B.c.)—“The Julian Jaw of chastity and reprieving adultery." 
Here for the first time in Roman history marriage was brought under the 
protection of the state, instead o f being left to the patria potestai. The father 
retained the tight to kill an adulterous daughter and her accomplice as soon 
as he discovered them; the husband w'as allowed to kill his wife's paramour 
if caught in tlie husband's house, but he might lull his wife only if he found 
her sinning in his own home. Within sixty days of detecting a wife's 
adultery', the husband was required to bring her before the court; if he failed 
to do this, die w'oman’s father w-as required to indicr her; if he too failed, 
any citizen might accuse her. The adulterous w'oman was to be banished 
for life, w'as to lose a diird of her fortune and half her dowry, and must 
not marry again. Like penalties were decreed for a husband conniving at 
his wife’s adultery. A wife, however, could not accuse her husband of 
adultery\ and he might with legal impunity have relations with registered 
prostitutes. The law applied only to Roman citizens^ 

Probably at the same time Augustus paved another law, usually named 
lexivila de maritandis ordimhuSj from its chapter on marriage in the “orders’* 
—Le., die two upper classes. Its purpose was threefold; to encourage and yet 
restrict marriage, to retard the dilution of Roman with alien blood, and to 
restore the old conception of marriage as a union for parentage. Marriage 
was to be obligatOTV upon all mairiigeable niales under sixty and women 
under fifty. Bequests conditional on the legatee remaining unmarried were 
made void. Penalties were imposed upon celil^res: tlicy could not inherit, 
except from rebtives, unless they w'crc married within a hundred days after 
the testator's death; and they could not attend public festivals or games. 
Widows and divorcees might inherit only if remarried within sbt months 
after the death or divorce of the husband. Spinsters and chiIdJev waves could 
not inherit after fifty', nor before if they possessed 50,000 sesterces (I7500). 
Aleu of the Senatorial class could not marry a freed woman, an actrt^, or a 
prostitute; and no actor or freedman could marry a senator's daughter. 


• So Kam-ed from the ckn to which Aiigustos belonged by adopiJoa. 
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Women o-nming .ibovc 20,000 sesterces were to pay a one per cent annual 
tax dll married; after marriage this tax decreased with each child untU the 
third, with whose coming it ceased. Of the tw'Q consuls r!ie one with more 
children was to have precedence over the other. In appointments to office 
the father of the largest family was as far as feasible to be preferred to his 
rivals. The mother of three children acquired the ins triimi liheroiwi—ihs 
right to wear a special garment, and freedom from the power of her husband. 

These laws offended every class, even the puritans—w'ho complained 
that the “right of three children” dangerously emancipated the mother from 
male authority. Others excused their celibacy on the score that the "modem 
W’oman” was roo independent, imperious, capricious, and extravagant. The 
exclusion of baclielors from public shows w'as considered too severe and 
impossible to enforce; Augustus had the clause rescinded in 12 b.c. In a.d. 9 
the lex Fapk Foppaea further softened the Julian laws by easing the con* 
dirions under which celibates might inherit, doubling the period in -which 
widows and divorcees must remarry to inherit, and increasing the amount 
that childless heirs could receive. Mothers of three children xvere freed 
from those limits which the lex Vocamj ( i6g b.c.) had placed upon bequests 
to women. The age at which a citizen might stand for the various offices 
was lowered in proportion to the size of his family. After the Jaw was passed 
men noted that the consuls who had framed it and given it their names were 
childless celibates. Gossip added that the reform laws had been sutrgesred to 
Au^srus, who had only one child, by Macceoas, who had none; and that 
while the laws were being enacted Maecenas was liv ing in sybaritic luxury, 
and Augustus was seducing Alaecenas’ is-ifed® 

It is difficult to estimate the elfecrivcness of this, the most importanc social 
legislation in antiquitj^ The laws were loosely drawTi, and recalcitrants 
found many loopholes. Some men married to ohey the law and divorced 
their \idves soon afterwards; others adopted children to secure offices or 
legacies and then “emancipated ”-i.e„ dismissed-rhemri® Tacitus, a centtiry 
later, pronounced the hws a failure; “marriages and the rearing of chil¬ 
dren did not become frequent, so powerful are the attractions of a childless 
state," Immorality continued, but w-as more polite than before; m Ovid 
wc see it becoming a fine art, the sub j ccc of careful instructions from experts 
to apprentices. Augustus himself doubted the efficacy of his laws, and a^ed 
with Horace that laws are vain when hearts arc unchanged.^ He stru™Ied 
heroically to reach people’s hearts: in his bex at the games he displaveTthe 
numerous children of the exemplar)' Germanicus; gax'e a thousand s^erces 
to parents of large families; “ raised a monument to a slave girl who (doubt¬ 
less without patrioric premeditation) Jiad borne quintuplets; and rejoiced 
when a peasant marched Into Rome with eight children, thirty^ix ^and- 
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children, and nineteen great-grandchildren m liis train,^'^ Dio Cassius pic- 
nireshim making public addresses denouncing “race suicide." ^ He enjoyed, 
perhaps inspired, the moral preface of Li%^y^s history^ Under hk influence 
the literature of the age became didactic and practtcaL Tli rough Maecenas 
or in person he persuaded Virgil and Horace to lend (heir muses to the 
propaganda of moral and religious reform j Vugil tried ro sing the Romans 
back to the faim in the and to the old gods in the Aeneid; and 

Horace, after a large sampling of the vvorld^s pleasures^ tuned his lyre to 
stoic themes. In 17 e,c, Augustus presented the ludi saecidares three days 
of ceremonies, contests, and spectacles, celebrating the return of Sacum^s 
Golden Affe: and Horace was commissioned to write the succuhire 

to be chanted in procession by twentj^^seven boys and as many girls. Even 
art was used to point a moral: the lovely Pacts showed in relief the life 
and government of Rome- magnificent public buildings rose to represent the 
strength and glory of the Empire; scores of tcmplt^ were erected to stir 
again a faith tharhad almost died. 

In the end Augustus, skeptic and realist, became convinced that moral 
reform awaited a religious renaissance. The agnostic generatioii of Lucretius, 
Catullus, and Caesar had run Its course, and its children had discovered that 
the fear of the gods is the youth of ’^\Tsdom. Even the cjTiical Ovid would 
soon write, Voltaireanly: expedit esse deos^ et nt expedit esse piit€?rms: “it 
is convenient that there should be gods, and that we should think they 
exist.” ^ Consei^^ative minds rraced the Gvil War, and the sufferings it had 
brought, to neglect of religion and the consequent anger of Heaven, Everj^- 
v^'here in Italy a chastened people w^as ready to turn back to its ;uicienr altars 
and thank the deities who* it felt, had spared it for this happy restoratiou. 
WTien, in 12 b,c.> Augustus, having waited patiently for the tepid Lepidus 
to die, succeeded him as p&?7tifcx “such a multitude from all Italy 

assembled for my clccriont^" the Emperor tells us, “as is never recorded to 
have been in Rome before,*'He both led and followed the revival of 
religion, hoping that his political and moral reconstruction would win 
readier acceptance if he could entwine it with the gods* He raised the four 
priestly colleges to unprecedented dignity and wealth, chose himself to 
each of them, took upon himself the appointment of new members, attended 
their meetings faithfully, and took part in their solemn pageant^)^ He 
banned Eg}"pt!an and Asiatic cults from Rome, but he made an exception 
in favor of the Jews, and permitted religious freedom in die provincs^. He 
lavished gifts upon the temples and renewed old religious ceremonies, pro¬ 
cessions, and festivals. The ludi saeasliiTes u’crc not secular; every day of 
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chem was marked with religious ritual and song; ihcir chief significance 
the return of a happy friendship with the gods. Nourished with such 
soverei^ aid, the ancient cult took on fresh life, and touched again the 
dramatic jnipukcs and supernatural hopes of the people. Amid the chaos 
of competing faiths that Bowed in upon Rome after Augustus, it held its 
own for three centuries more; and when it died it was at once reborn, 
under new symbols and new names;. 

Augustus himself became one of the chief competitors of his gods. His 
great-uncle had sec the example: two years after being murdered, Caesar 
Jiad been recogniiccd by the Senate as a deity, and his worship spread 
throughout the Empire, As early as 36 b.o. some Italian cities had given 
Octavian a place in their pantheon; by 27 b.c. his name was added to those 
of the gods in official hymns at Rome; his birthday became a holy day as 
well as a holiday; and after his death the Senate decreed that his gVwinr, or 
soul, was thereafter to be worshiped as ctic of the official divinities. All this 
seemed quite natural to antiquity; it had never recognized an impassable 
difference berween gods and men; the gods had often taken human form, 
and the creative geniTiS of a Heracles, a Lycurgus, an Alexander, a Caesar, 
or an Augustus seemed, especially to the religious East, miraculous and 
divine. The Egyptians had thought of die Pharaohs, of the Ptolemies, even 
of Antony, as deities; they could hardly think less of Augustus, Th e ancients 
were not in these cases such simpletons as their modem counterparts would 
like to believe, lliey knew well enough that Augustus w'as human; in deify¬ 
ing his gemiis, cr that of others, they used tieus or /fjeoi as equivalent to our 
“canonized saint”; indeed, canonization is a descendant of Roman dcifica^ 
tion; and to pray to such a deified human being seemed no more absurd then 
than prayer to a saint seems now. 

In Italian homes the worship of the Eimperor’s geams became associated 
with the adoration given to tlie Lares of the household and the genirw of 
the parerfamilias; there was oothing difficult in this for a people which 
through centuries had deified their dead parents, built altars to tlicm, and 
given the name of temples to the ancestral tombs. When Augustus visited 
Greek Asia in ; i b,c. he found that his cult had made rapid headway there. 
Dedications and orations hailed him as “Savior,” “Bringer of Glad Tidings," 
“God the Sen of God”; some men argued that in him the long-a^v'ffited 
Messiah had come, bringing peace and happiness to mankind.^ The great 
proi-incial councils made his worship the center of their ceremonies; a new 
priesthood, the Aaguyiale^j was appointed by provinces and municipaiiries 
for the service of the new divinity. Augustus frowned upon all this, but 
finally accepted it as a spiritual effitancement of the Principate, a valuable 
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cementing of church and start, a uniting common ^vorship amid diverse 
and dividing creeds. The moneylender's grandson consented to become 
a god. 


V, AUGUSTUS HLMSELF 


WTiat sort of imn wns this who heir to Caesar at eighteen, master of 
die world at thirtj"“onc, ruler of Rome for half a century, and architect of 
the greatest empire in ancient history? He w^as at once dull and fascinating; 
no one more prosaic, yet half the world adored him; a phj^cal weak ling 
not pirticularly brave, but itble to overcome all enemies, regulate kingdoms, 
and fashion a government that would give the vast realm an une^canipled 
prosperity for two Inmdred years. 

Sculptors spent much marble and bronze in making images of him: some 
showing him in the timid pride of a rehned and serious youth, some in the 
somber pose of a priest, some half covered with the insignia of power^ some 
in military garb—the philosopher unwillingly and uneasily playing the 
genera!. These effigies do nor reveid, though sometimes they suggest, the 
ailments that made his war against chaos depend precariously at every step 
upon his fight for health, lie was unprepossessing. He had sandy hair, a 
str^ingcly crhingular head, merging eyebrow^ clear and penetrating eyes; 
yet his expression was so calm and mild, says Suetonius, that a Gaul who 
came to kill him changed his mind. His skin was sensitive and Incerrnltrently 
itched with a kind of ringworm; rheumatism weakened his lefc leg and made 
him limp a bit; a stillness akin to arthritis occasionally incapacitated his right 
hand. He w'as one of many Romans attacked in 2 3 b.c. by a plagne resem¬ 
bling typhus; he suffered from stones in the bladder, and found it hard 
to sleep; he was troubled each spring by “an enlargement of the diaphragm; 
and when the wind was in the south he had catarrh/' He bore cold so poorly 
that in winter he w^ore “a woolen chest protector, wraps for his thighs and 
shins, an undershirt, four tunics {blouses)^ and a heavy toga.” He dared not 
expose his head to the sun. Horseback riding tired hlmt and he was some¬ 
times carried in a litter to the battlefield.®** At thirty-five^ having lived 
through one of the most intense dramas in historyt he was already old— 
nerv^ous, sicldy, easily tired; no one dreamed that he W'ould live another 
forty years. He tried a varietv^ of doctors, and richly rewarded one, Antonius 
Mnsa, for coring an uncertain illness (abscess of the liver?) with cold 
fomentations and baths; in Musa^s honor he CKcmpted all Roman physicians 
from taxation.^^ But for the mosr part he doctored himselri He used het salt 
^^ter and sulphur baths for his iheumadsm; he ate lightly and only the 
plamest food-coarse bread, cheese* fish, and fruit; he was so careful of his 
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diet tliat ‘'somctirnc& he ate alune cither before a dimier party or after it; 
taking nothing dining its course.” In him, as In some medieval saints, the 
soul bore its body like a cross. 

His essence was nerv'ous vitality, inflexible resolution, a penetrating, 
calculating, resourceful mind. He accepted an unheard-of number of offices, 
and took upon himself responsibility only less chan Caesar's, He fulfilled 
the duties of chesc.positions conscientiously, presided regularly over the 
Senate, attended innumerable conferences, judged hundreds of trials, suf¬ 
fered ceremonies and banquets, planned distant campaigns, governed legions 
and provinces:, visited nearly every one of them, and attended to infinite 
administrative detail. He made hundreds of speeches, and prepared them 
with proud attention to ebriej.'^, simplicity, and style; he read them instead 
of speaking extemporaneously, lest he should utter regrettable words. Sue¬ 
tonius would have us believe that for the same reason he wrote out in 
advance, and read, important conversations with individuals, ei^en with his 
wife.”* 

Like most skeptics of his time, he retained superstitions long after losing 
his faith. He carried a sealslcin about him to protect against lightning; he 
respected omens and auspices and sometimes obeyed warnings derived 
from dreams; he refused to begin a journey on w’hat he r^koned to be 
unlucky days.®^ At the same time he was remarkable for the objectivity of 
his judgment and the practicality of his thought. He advised young men 
to enter soon upon an active career, so that the ideas they had learned 
from books might be tempered by the experience and necessities of life.** 
He kept to the end his bourgeois good sense, conservatism, parsimony, and 
caution. Festma /enfe—‘make haste slowly”—y-as his favorite saw. Far more 
than most men of such power, he could take advice and bear reproof humbly. 
Athenodorus, a philosopher who was returning to Athens after living with 
him for years, gave him some parting counsel: “Whenever you get angry 
do not say or do anything before repeating to yourself the tw'enty-four 
letters of the alphabet.” Augustus was so grateful for the caution that he 
begged Athenodorus to stay another year, saying, “No risk attends the 
reward that silence brings,” 

Even more surprising than Caesar's development from a roistering poliri- 
dan into a great general and statesman was the transformation of the merci¬ 
less and self-centered Octavian into the modest and magnanimous Augustus. 
Ife grew. The man who had allowed Antony to bang Geero’s head in the 
Forum, who had moved without scruple from one faction to another, who 
had run the gamut of sexual indulgence, who had pursued Antony and 
Qeopatra to the death unmoved by friendship or cWvalrv—this tenacious 
and unlovable youth, instead of being poisoned by power, became in his 
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last forty years a model of jusrice,, moderation, fidelity^ mignanimicy, and 
toleration. He laughed at the lampoons that wits and poets wrote about 
him. He advised Tiberias to be content with preventing or prosecnQiig 
hostile actions and not seek to suppress hostile words. He did not insist 
upon others living as simply as himself; when he invited guests to dinner 
he would retire early to leave their appetite and merriment unrestrained. 
He had no pretentiousness; he buttonholed voters to ask their suffrages; he 
substituted for his lawyer friends in court; he left or entered Rome secretly, 
abhorring pomp; in the reliefs of the Ara Pads he is not set apart from the 
other citizens by any mark of distinction. His morning receptions were open 
to ail citizens^ and all were affably received. WTien one man hesitated to 
present a petition he jokingly chided him for ofieiing the document ‘'as if 
he were giving a penny to an elephant,” ^ 

In his senile years, when disappointments had embittered him, and he 
had grown accustomed to omnipotence, even to being a god, he lapsed into 
intolerance* prosecuted hostile writers^ suppressed hisrories of too critical 
a stamp, and gave no ear to Oh id"s penitent verse. Once, ir is said, he had 
the legs of hi^ secretary Thallus broken for taking 500 denarii to reveal the 
contents of an official letter; and he forced one of his freedmen to kill him¬ 
self when found guilty of adultery wdth a Roman matron. All in all, it is 
hard to love him. Wt must picture the frailty of his body and the sorrows 
of his old age before our hearts can go out to him as Co the murdered Caraar 
or ihc beaten Antony. 


VI. THE LAST DAt'S OF A GOD 

His failures and his tragedies were almost ail within his home. By his three 
waives—Claudia, Scribama, Li via—he had but one child: Scribonia unwit¬ 
tingly avenged her dh^orce by giving him Julia, He had hoped that Livia 
would bear him a son w^hom he might train and educate for government; 
but though she had rewarded her first husband wdth two splendid children 
—Tiberius and Drusus—her marriage with Augustus proved disappointingly 
sterile. Otherwise their union ^vas a happy one. She was a woman of stately 
beauty, firm character, and fine understanding; Augustus rehearsed his 
most vital measures with her and valued her advice as highly as that of his 
maturest friends;. Asked how she had acquired such iufiuencc over him, 
she replied, “by being scrupulously chaste ^ » never meddling with his 

affairs, and pretending neither to hear of nor to notice the favorites with 
whom he had amours,” She was a model of the old virtues, and perhaps 
expounded them too persistently. In her leisure she devoted herself co 
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charity, helping parenrs of large famiJics, providing dowries for poor brides, 
and maintaining many orphans at her own expense. Her palace itself was 
almost an orphanage; for there, and In the home of his sister Octavla, Au¬ 
gustus supciv'ised the education of his grandsons, nephews, nieces, and even 
the six surviving children of Antony. He sent the boys off early to war, 
saw to it that the girls should learn to spin and weave, and “forbade them 
to do or say anything except without concealment, and such as might be 
recorded in the household diary.” *" 

Augustus learned to love Livia's son Drusus, adopted and reared him, 
and would gladly have left him his wealtb and power; the youth’s early 
death was one of the Emperor’s iiist bereavements. Tiberius he respected 
but could not love, for his future successor was a positive and imperious char¬ 
acter, inclined to sullcnness and secrecy. But the comeliness and vivacity of 
his daughter Julia must Jiave given Augu.stus many happy moments in her 
childhood. When she had reached the age of f:;uttecn he persuaded Octavia 
to allow the divorce of her son Marcellus, and induced the youth to marry 
Julia, Two years later Alarcellus died; and Julia, after brief mourning, set 
out to enjoy a freedom she had long coveted. But soon the matchmaking 
Emperor, craving a grandson as heir, coaxed the reluctant Agrippa to 
divorce his wife and marry the merry widow (i i b,c.). Julia was eighteen, 
Agrippa forty-two; but he was a good and great man and agreeably rich. 
She made his town house a saion of pleasure and w'it, and became the soul 
of the younger and gayer set in the capital as against the piuitans who took 
their lead from Llvia. Rumor accused Julia of deceiving her new husband, 
and ascribed to her an incredible reply to tlie incredible question why, 
despite her adulteries, all die five children she gave Agrippa resembled him: 
Nujfiquum viii nave plena tollo vectorem.^'^ VVhen Agrippa died ( n e.c.) 
Augustus turned his hopes to Julia’s oldest sous. Gains and Lucius, over¬ 
whelmed rhem with affeccion and education, and had them promoted to 
office far sooner than was legally warranted by their years. 

Again a widow, Julia, richer and lovelier than ever, entered with saucy 
abandon upon a succession of amours which became ar once the scandal 
and the joy of a Rome that fretted under the “Julian laws.” To quiet this 
gossip, and perhaps to reconcile his daughter with his wife, Augustus made 
a third match for Julia. Livla’s son Tiberius was compelled to divorce his ' 
pregnant wife, Vipsaoia Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa, and to marry the 
equally reluctant Julia (9 b.c,). The young old Roman did his best to be 
a good husband; but Julia soon gave up the effort to adjust her epicurean 
to his stoic ways, and resumed her illicit loves. Tiberius bore the infamy for 
a rime in furious silence. The lex lulia de aJulteriij required the husband of 
an adulteress to denounce her to the courts; Tiberius disobeyed the law 
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to protect its author, and perhaps himself, for he and Li via had hoped char 
Augustus would adopt him as his son and transmit to him the leadership 
of the Empire, Wlien it became clear that the Emperor favored, instead, 
Julia’s children by Agrippa, Tiberius resigned his official posts and retired 
to Rhodes. There for seven years he lived as a simple private citben, de¬ 
voting himself to solitude, philosophy, and astrology. Freer than ever, 
Julia passed from one lover to another, and the revels of her set filled the 
Forum with turmoil at nisht.^* 

Augustns, now (i b,c.) an invalid of sixty, suffered all that a father 
and Filler could bear from the simultaneous collapse of his family, his honor, 
and his laws. By these laws the father of an adulteress was bound to indict 
her publicly if her husband had failed to do so. Proofs of her misconduct 
%vcre laid before him, and the friends of Tiberius let it be that unless 

Augustus acted they would accuse Julia before the court.^ Augustus decided 
to anticipate them. WTiJle the mEJT)''niakLng was at its height, he issued a 
decree banishing his daughter to the island of Pandateria, a barren rixik off 
the Campanian coast- One of her lovers, a son of Antony, was forced to 
kill himself, and scvciul others were exiled. Julia's freedwomati Phoebe 
hanged herself rather than testify agulnst her^ the distraught Emperor, hear¬ 
ing of the act, said, “I would rather have been Phoebe’'s father than Julia's.” 
The people of Rome begged him to forgive his daughter, Tiberius added 
his re<]uest to theirs, but pardon never came, Tiberius, enthroned, merely 
changed her place of residence to a less narrow confinement at Rhegium* 
There, broken and forgotten after sixteen years of imprisonment, Julia died. 

Her sons Gaius and Lucius had long preceded her in death: Lucius of an 
illness in Marseilles (a-d, 2), Gaius of a wound received In Armenia (a.d. 4), 
Left without aide or successor at a dme when Germany, Pannonia, and Gaul 
were threatening revolt, Augustus reluctantly recalled Tiberius (a.d- i), 
adopted him as son and coregent, and sent him off to put down the rebellions- 
When he returned (a.u, 9)t after five y^irs of arduous and successful C 3 in- 
paigning, all Rome, W'hich hated him for his stem puritanism, resigned itself 
to the fact tliat though Augustus was srill prince, Tiberius had begun to rule. 

Life's final tragedy is um^dlling continuance—to outlive one's self and be 
forbidden to die. When Julia went into exile Augustus was not in year^ an 
old man; others were sdl vigorous at sixty. But he had lived too many 
lives, and died too many deaths, since he had come to Rome, a boy of 
eighteen, to avenge Caesar’s murder and execute his ’^vilL How many wars 
and battles and near-defeats, how many prins and illnesses, how many con¬ 
spiracies and perils, and bitter miscarriages of noble aims, had befallen him 
in those crowded forty-two years—and the snatching away of one hope 
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and helper after another, until at last only tins dour Tiberius remained! 
Perhaps it had been wiser to die like Antony, at the peak of life and in 
the arms of love. How ^dly pleasant must have seemed, in retrospect, the 
days when Julia and Agrippa were happy, and gnuidchildrcn frolicked 
on the palace £oor< Now another Julia, daughter of his daughter, had grown 
up and was following her mother’s morals as if resolved to illustrate all the 
atnatory arts of her friend 0 %'id’s verse. In a.d. 8, having received proofs 
of her adultery, Augustus eidlcd her to an isle In the Adriatic, and at the 
same rime banished Ovid to Tomi on the Black Sea. “Would that 1 had 
np'er married,” mourned the feeble and shrunken Emperor, “or that I had 
died witliDUt offspring!” Sometimes he thought of starving himself to 
death. 

All the great structure that he had built seemed to be in ruins. The powers 
that he had assumed for order’s sake had weakened into degeneration the 
Senate and the assemblies from which he had taken them. Tired of ratifica¬ 
tions and adulations, the senatois no longer came to their sessions, and a 
mere handful of citizens gathered in the conntia. Offices that had once stirred 
creative ambition by the power they brought were now shunned by the 
able M empty and e-Kpci^vie vanities. The very peace that Augustus had 
organized, and the security that he had won for Rome, had lo^ened the 
fibre of the people. No one wanted to enlist in the army, or recognize the 
inexorable periodicity of war. Luxury had taken tltc place of smplicity, 
sexual license was replacing parentage; by its owm exhausted will the great 
race W2s beginnmg to die. 

All these things the old Fjnpcror keenly saw and sadly felt. No one then 
could tdl him diat despite a hundred defects and half a dozen idiots on the 
tiuone, the strange and subtle principate that he had established would 
give the Empire the longest period of prosperity ever known to mankind; 
and that the Pax Row/arar, which had begun as the Pax Augusta, would in 
the perspective of time be accounted the supreme achievement in the 
history' of statesmanship. Like Leonardo, he thought that he had failed. 

Death came to him ciuietly at Kola in the seventy-sixth year of his age 
(a.d. 14). To the friends at his bedside he uttered the words often used to 
conclude a Roman comedy: “Since well iVe played ray part, clap now 
yonr hands, and with applause dismiss me from the stage.”"He embraced his 
wife, saying, "Remember our long union, Li via; farewell”; and urith this 
simple parting he passed away.“ Some da>^ later his corpse was bom? 
through Rome on the shoulders of senators to the Field of Mars, and there 
cremated wliilc children of high degree clianted the lament for the dead. 


CHAPTER XII 


The Golden Age 

30B.C.-A.I>. l8 


r. niE AUGUSTAN ETIML’LUS 

I F peace 2nd security are more favorable than war to the producrion of 
literature and art, yet war and profound social disturbances turn up the 
earth about the plants of thought and nourish the seeds that mature in peace. 
A quiet life does not make great ideas or great men; but the compulsions 
of crisis, the imperatives of survival, \%'eed out dead things by the roots and 
quicken the growth of new ideas and ways. Peace after successful war has 
all the scimulus of a rapid convalescence; men then rejoice at mere being, 
and sometimes break into song. 

The Romans were grateful to Augustus because he had cured, even if by 
a major operation, the cancer of chaos that had been consuming their civic 
life. They were astonished to find themselves rich so soon after devastation; 
and they were elated to note that despite their recent defenseless disorder 
they were still masters of what seemed to them the world. They looked 
back upon their history, from the first to this second Romulus, from creator 
CO restorer, and judged it cpically wonderful; they were hardly surprised 
when Virgil and Horace put their gratitude, their glory, and their pride 
mto verse, and livy into prose. Better still, the regioo they had conquered 
was only partly barbarous; a large area of it the realm of Hellenistic 
Culture of refined speech, subtle literature, enlightening science, mature 
philosophy,^ and tiobie art* This spirirtial wealth was now pouring Into 
Rome, stirring umtadon and rivalry, compel]ing language and lerrers lo 
spruce up and grow^ Ten thousand Greek words slipped into the Latin 
vocabulary, ten thousand Greek statues or paintings entered Roman forums, 
temples, streets, and homes. 

Money was pa^ng down, even to poets and artists, from the captors of 
Eg>T>t's p^urc, the absentee owners of Italy's soil, and the exploiters of 
rhe Empire s resources and trade* Writers dedicated their works to rich men 
in the hope of receiving gifts that would finance their further toil- so Horace 
addressed his odes to Sallust, Aelius Lainiaf Manlius Torquatusi, and Mun^^ 
atius, Platicus. Messala Cortinus gathered about him a coterie of audiors 
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whose star was Tibullus, and Maecenas redeemed liis wealth and poetry by 
presents to Virgil, Horace, and Propertius. Until his final irascible years, 
Augustus followed a liberal policy toward literature; he was glad to have 
letters and art take up the energies that had disturbed politics; he would 
pay men tow'rite books if they would let him govern the state. His generosity 
to poets became so renowned that a swarm of them buzzed around him 
wherever he went. When a Greek persisted, day after day, in pressing 
verses into his hand as he left his palace, Augustus retaliated by stopping, 
composing some lines of his own, and having an attendant give them to 
the Greek. The latter offered the Emperor a few denarii and expressed his 
regret that he could not give more. Augustus rewarded his wit, not his 
poetry, with 100,000 sesterces.* 

The stream of books swelled now^ to proportions unknown before. Everyone 
from fool to philosopher WTOte poetrySince all poetry, and most litttaiy 
prose, were designed to be read doud, gatherings sverc formed at which authors 
read their productions to invited or general audiences or, in rare mon^ents of 
tolerance, to one another. Juvenal thought that a compelling reason for living in 
the country w‘as to escape the poets w'ho infested Rome.* In the bookshops that 
creiv'ded a district called the Argiletunj, wTitcis assembled to compute literary 
genius, while impecunious bibliophiles furtively read matches of the books they 
could not buy. Placards on the walls announced new titles and their cost. Small 
volumes sold for four or five sesterces, average volumes for ten ($1.50); elegant 
editions like Martiars epigrams, usually illustrated with a portrait of the author, 
brought some five denarii (53 ),* Books were exported to all parts of the Empire, 
or were published simultaneously in Rome. Lyons, .Athens, and Alexaodria;^^ 
Martial was pleased to Jtiim that he was bought and sold in Britain. Even poets 
now had private libraries; Ovid a^ectionatcly describes his.® We gather from 
Martial that there tvere already book fanciers who collected dc luxe editions, or 
rare manuscripts. Augustus cs^lished two public libraries; Tiberius, Vespasian. 
Donutian, Trajan, and Hadrian built others; by the fonrtii centtirv' there were 
twenty-eight in Rome. Foreign students and writeis came to srody in t h ese 
Lbraries and in public archives; so Dionysius came from Halicarnassus, and Di¬ 
odorus from Sicily. Rome was now the rival of Alexandria as the literary center 
of the Western world. 

This efflorescence transformed both literature and society. Letters and 
the arts cook on new dignity. Grammarians lectured on Uving authors; 
people sang snatches from them in the streets. Writers rningled with states¬ 
men and highborn ladies in luxurious lalorn such as history would never 
know again until the flow ering of France. The aristocracy became literary, 
literature became aristocratic. The lusty vigor of Ennius and Plautus, Lucre- 
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tins and Caculliis, was exchanged for a delicate beauty, or a teasing com¬ 
plexity, in expression and thought. Writers ceased to mingle with the 
people, ceased therefore to describe their w'ays or speak their language; a 
divorce set in between literature and life that finally sucked the sap and 
spirit out of Latin letters. Forms were set by Greek models, themes by 
Greek tradition or Augnstus’ court. Poetry, when it could spare rime from 
Theocrltean shepherds or Anacreonric love, was to sing didactically the 
joys of agriculture, the morality of ancestois, the glory of Rome, and the 
splendor of its gods. Literature became a handmaiden of statesmanship, a 
polyphonic sermon calling the nation to Augus^n ideas. 

Two forces opposed this conscription of letters by the stare. One xras 
Horace’s hated and "profane crowd,” which liked the salty tang and inde¬ 
pendence of the old satires and plays rather than the curled and perfumed 
beauty of the new. The other was that demimonde of jollity and sm to 
which Qodla and Julia belonged. This younger set was in full rebellion 
against the Julian laws, wanted no moral reform, had its own poets, circles, 
and norms. In letters as in life the two forces fought each other, crossing 
in Tibullus and Propertius, matching the chaste piety of Virgil with the 
obscene audacities of Ovid, crushing two Julias and one poet with exile, 
and at last exhausting each other in the Silver Age. But the ferment of great 
events, the releasing leisure of wealth and peace, the majesty of a vvorld 
acknowledging Rome’s siivay, overcanie the corrosion of state subsidies and 
produced a Golden Age w'hose literature was the most perfect, in form and 
utterance, in all the memory of men. 


n. \TRGIL 

The most lovable of Romans was bom in 70 B.c. on a farm near Mantua, 
where the river Mincto wanders slowly toward the Po. The capital would 
henceforth give birth to very few great Romans; they would come from 
Italy in the century that was divided by the birth of Christ, and thereafter 
from the provinces. Perhaps Virgil's veins contained some Celtic blood, for 
Mantua had long been peopled by Gauls; technically he was a Gau] by 
birth, for it was only twenrj'-onc years later that CiEdpme Gaul received 
the Roman franchise from Caesar, The man who mosr eloquently sang 


His father saved enough as a court clerk to buy a faim and raise bees. 


the majesty and destiny of Rome would never show the hard masculinity 
of the Roman stock, bur would touch Celtic strings of mysticism, tenderness, 
and grace rare in the Roman breed. 
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In that murmurous quietude the poet spent his boyhood; the full foli^e of 
the well-watered north lingered in his later memory, and he was iie\'er 
really happy away from those fields and streams. At cweK'e he was seor 
to school at Cremona, at fourteen to Milan, at sixteen lo Rome. There lie 
studied rhetoric and allied subjects under the same man who was to teach 
Octavian. Probably after this he attended the lectures of Siro the Epicurean 
at Naples, V^ii^ tried hard to accept the philosophy of pleasure, bur his 
rural background had ill-equipped him. He seems to have returned north 
after his education, for in 41 b.c. we find him swimming for life to escape a 
soldier who sel 7 .ed by force his father'^ farm; Octavian and Antony had 
confiscated it because the region had favored their enemies. Asinlus PolUo, 
the learned governor of Gsalpine Gaul, tried to have the farm returned, 
but failed. He atoned by giving his patronage to the young man, and en¬ 
couraging him to continue die Eclogues he was composing. 

By the year 37 Virgil was drinldng in the wine of fame in Rome. The 
Eclogues ("Selections”) had just been published and had been well received; 
some verses had been recited on the stage by an actress and had been 
enthusiastically applauded." The poems were pastoral sketches in the man¬ 
ner, sometimes the phrases, of Theocritus, beautiful in style and rh^Tlim, 
the most melodious hexameters that Rome had yee heard, full of pensive 
tenderness and romandc love. The youth of the capital had been long 
enough detached from the soil to idealize country life; everyone \vas pleased 
to imagine himself a shepherd moving with his flocks up and down tlic Apen- 
ninc slopes, and breaking his heart with love unretumed. 

Rcalcr than these Theocritan ghosts were the rural scenes. Here, too, 
V^irgil idealized, but he did not have to imitate. He had heard the wood¬ 
man's lusty song and the hovering restlessness of bees; ® and he had known 
the cmptj-^hcarted despair of the farmer who, like thousands then, had lost 
his land.® Above all, he felt intensely the hopes of the age for an end to 
faction and war. The Sibylline Books had predicted that after the Age of 
Iron the Golden Age of Saturn would return. When, in 40 b,c., a son was 
bom to Virgil's patron, Asinius PoUio, the poet announced in his Fourth 
Eclogue tliat this birth would usher in utopia: 

Ultima Cuinaei venit iam carminls aetas; 
magnus ab integro saeelorum nascitur ordo. 
lam redit et Virgo, redeunt Satumia regna; 
iam nova progenies, caeLo demlcdmr alto. 

Tu modo nascent! piiero, quo ferrea primunt 
dcsinet, ac toto surgei gens aurea mundo, 
casta fave Luema; tuus iam regnat Apollo— 
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comes the final age [amiottnced] in the Cnmcan [Sibyrs] chant; the 
great succession of epochs is bom anew^ Now the Virgin * returns, the 
reign of Sarnm rctunks; now a new race descends from heaven on high. O 
chaste Lacina [goddess of births]! smile upon the boy just bom, in whose 
time the race of iron shall first cease, and a race of gold shall arise through one 
the world* Thine own Apollo is now king/* 

Ten years later these prophecies were fulfilled* The iron cools of 
were laid aside^ a new generation rook charge, armed and infatuated with 
gold. Through the brief remainder of Virgil^s life Rome would know no 
further turmoil; prosperity and happiness mcrcased> and Augustus was 
hailed as a savior^ though not an Apollo. The quasi-ro)^l court welcomed 
the optimism of the poeris verse; Maecenas imhted him, liked him, and 
saw in him a popular mstnimeiit of Octavian's reforms. This judgment 
showed insight; for to all appearances Virgil, now thirtj''-threc, was an 
awkward rustic, shy to the point of stammering, shunning any public place 
where he might be recognized and pointed out, ill at case in the voluble and 
aggressive fashionable society of Rome. Besides, even more than Octaviani 
he was an invalid, suffering from headaches, throat ailments, stomach dis¬ 
orders, and frequent spitting of blood. Virgil never married, and seems to 
have felt no more than his Aeneas the full abandon of love. Apparently he 
consoled himself for a rime with the affection of a boy slave; for the rest 
he was knowTi, at Naples, as “the virgin." 

Maecenas treated the youth generously, had Octavian restore his farm, 
and suggested to him some poems glorifying agricultural life* At that 
moment (37 b.c.) Italy was paying a penalty for letting so much of her 
soil go to pasturage, orchards, and vines; Sextus Pompey was blocking 
the import of food from Sicily and Africsi, and a shortage of grain threactned 
another revolution. Gty life was eneivTiring the young manhood of Italy; 
from every standpoiut the health of the nation seemed to require the resron- 
rion of farming. Virgil readily agreed; he knew rural life; and though too 
frail now to bear its hardships, he was just the man to paint its attractive 
features with affectionare memory. He hid himself in Naples, and after 
se\"en years of file work emerged vidrh his most perfect poems, the Georgies 
—literally ^*the labor of the bni" Maecenas w^as delighted, and brought 
Virgil south with him to meet Octavian^ then (ip B.c.) returning from his 
victory over Qeopatra. At the little town of Acella the weary general 
jested and listened for four enchanted days to the 2000 lines* They fell in 
with his policies more completely chan even Maecenas had foreseen. For 
he proposed now to disband tlie larger part of the immense armies that had 


• or jtisdec, the Isisc urujiortal ttj leave ihe caith ifi the IcgtJid of the Sacmniaii age. 
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won the world for him, to settle his veterans on the !and,i and at once to 
quiet them, feed the dries, and preserve the state, through rural toU^ From 
that moment Virgil was free to think only of poetry. 

In the Gearies a great artist deals with the noblest of the arts—the culriva- 
tion of the eanh. Virgil borrows from Hesiod^ Arams, Cato, Varro; but 
he transforms their rough prose or lirnping lines into finely chiseled verse. 
He covers durifuUy the diverse branches of husbandrj'—the variety and 
treatment of soik, the seasons for sowing and reapings the culture of the 
olive and the vinCj the raising of cattle, horses^ and sheept and the care of 
bees. Every aspect of farming interests and beguiles liim; he has to caurion 
himself to get on; 


Sed higit interca, fugit irrcparabile tempiis. 

Singula dum capti circum vectainur amurc— 

“But meanwhile time files, flies irreparably, while we, charmed with love 
[of our themej^ linger around each ringle detail.” He has a word about the 
diseases of animals and how to treat them. He describes the common farm 
animals with understanding and sympathy; he is never through admiring 
the simplicity of tlieir instincts, the power of their passions, the perfection 
of their forms. He Idealizes rural life, but he does not ignore the hardships 
and vidssicudesv the crippling toil, the endless struggle against insects, the 
torturing pendulum of drought and storm. Nevertheless, labor ofmb 
vmcit; ^ there is in such coil a purpose and rcsnlr that give it dignicjrj no 
Roman need feel ashamed to guide a plow* Moral character^ says Virgil^ 
grows on the farm; all the old virtue ^at made Rome great were planted 
and nourished there; and hardly any process of seed sowdng, protecrion, 
culrivarion, weeding, and harvesting bur has its counterpart in the dev^elop- 
ment of the soul And out of the fields, where the miracle of growth and 
the whims of the sky bespeak a thousand mystic forces, the soul, more readily 
than in the city, perceives the presence of creative life, and is deepened with 
religious intuition, humility, and reverence. Here Virgil breaks into his 
most famous lines, begiiming with a noble echo of Lucretius, but passing 
into a pure \Trgilian strain: 

FeEx quj potuit rerum cognosccre causas, 
atquc metus omnJs et incxorahile fatum 
subiecit pedibus strepiminquc Acheronris avari; 
fortunatus tt Uh decs qui novit agrestk^ 

Panaque Silvannmquc senem Nymphasque sorones— 

”Happy the man who has been able to learn the causes of things, and has 
put under foot all fear and inexorable fate, and the noise of a greedy Hell. 
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But happy too he who knows the rural deiries. Pan and old Si]vanus and 
the sistcx Nymphs.” The peasant is right in seeking to propitiate the gods 
with sacrifice and enlist their good wilJ; these exercises of piety brighten 
the roimd of roil with fescivat and clothe earth and life with meaning, 
drama, and poetry. 

Dry den considered the Georgies "the best poem of the best poet.” It 
shares with the De JieraaH Natura the rare disdnctioii of being at once 
didactic and bcaudfol. Rome did not take it seriously as a handbook of agri¬ 
culture ^ we do not hear that anyone, having read it, exchanged the Forum 
for a farm; indeed, as Seneca thought, Virgil may liave written these rural 
ecstasies precisely to please an urban taste. In any case, Augustus felt that 
Virgil had performed Maecenas’ assignment marvelously well He called 
the poet to hts palace and suggested a harder task, a vastly larger theme. 


in. THE AE?fElD 

At first the plan w'as to sing the battles of Octavian,^® But the supposed 
descent of his adoptive father from Venus and Aeneas led the poet—perhaps 
the Emperor—to conceive an epic on the founding of Rome. As the theme 
developed it came to include, by preview through prophecy, the expansion 
of Rome into the Augustan empire and peace. It would also show the role 
of Roman character in these achievements and seek to make the ancient 
virtues popular; it would picture its hero as ret'erent of the gods and guided 
by them, and would fall in with the Augustan reformation of morals and 
faith. \^irgil retired to various lairs in Italy and spent the next ten years 
(19-19) on the Aeneid. He wrote slowly, with the devotion of a Flaubert, 
dictating a few lines in the fresh morning and rewriting them in the after- 
tiDon. Augustus waited imparientiy for the poem's completion, repeatedly 
inquired about its progress, and importuned Vurgil to bring him any finished 
fragment. Virgil put him off as long as he could, but finally read to him the 
second, fourth, and sixth books. Octavia, Antony’s widow, fainted at the 
passage describing her son Marcellus, hut lately deadd® The epic was never 
completed, never finally revised. In ig B.c. Virgil visited Greece, met 
Augustus in Athens, was sunstruck in Megara, started home, and died soon 
after reaching Brundisium. On his deathbed he begged his friends to destroy 
the manuscript of his poem, saying that at least three years more would 
have been necessary to give it finished fomL Augustus forbade them to 
carry our the request. 

Every schoollmy knows the story of the Aeneid. As Troy bums, the 
ghost of the slain Hector appears to die leader of lus Dar d a nian allies, the 
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"pious Aeneas," and bids him resume from the Greeks the “holy^ things 
and household gods” of Troy—above all, the PoilaiHuvi, or image of Pallas 
Athene, on the retention of which the preservation of the Trojans was be¬ 
lieved to depend. “Seek for these" sacred symbols, says Hector, “the cirv 
which, when you have wandered over the sea, you shall at last establish.” 
Aeneas escapes with his old father Anchiscs and his son Ascanius. They sec 
sail and stop at divers places; bur always the voices of the gods command 
them to go on. Winds drive them ashore near Carthage, tvherc a Phoenician 
princess. Dido, is founding a city. (When Virgil wrote this, Augustus was 
carrying out Caesar’s plan for rebuilding CariJiage.) Aeneas falls m love 
v-irh her. A convenient storm enables them to take refuge in the same 
cave and to consummate what Dido considers their marriage. For a time 
Aeneas accepts her interpretation, and shares with her and liis willing men 
the tasks of construction. But the relentless gods—who, in classic myth, 
never cared much for marriage—warn him to depart- this is not the capital 
that he must make. Aencas obex's, and leaves die mourning queen with a 
theme song in his words: 

1 will never deny, O Queen, that thou hast deserved of me the ut¬ 
most thou canst set forth in speech. ... I never held our rlie bridc- 
graq m’s torch, nor took the marriagfl vow. , . . But now Apollo lias 
bidden me sail. . . . Cease then to consume thvself and me with these 
complaints. Not of my oivn will do 1 seek Italy. 

Italiam vos spovte sequor; this is the secret of the tale. Wc who, after 
eight centuries of sentimental literature, judge Virgil and his hero in its 
terms, attach far more significance to romantic love, and to extramarital 
relations, than did either Greece or Rome. Marriage w'as to the ancients a 
imion of families rather than of bodies or souls; and the demands of religion 
or fatherland were pbced above the rights or whim of the individual. Virgil 
treats Dido sympathetically, and rises to one of his finest passages in telling 
how she flings herself upon a funeral pyre and is burned alive; then he 
follows Aeneas to Italy. 

Landing at Cumae, the Trojans march into Latium and are welcomed by 
its king, Ladnus, His daughter Lavinia is betrothed to Turnus, the hand¬ 
some chief of the neighboring Rutuli. Aeneas alienates her aifccrion and her 
father; Tumus declaresw-ar upon him and Latium, and mighty battles ensue. 
To refresh and encourage Aeneas the Cumaean Sibyl taL-cs him t!irough 
the grotto of Lake Avemus into Tartarus. As Virgil writes an Odyssey of 
Aeneas' wanderings and a short Iliad of his wars, so now he takes a 1 ead from 
Odj-sseus' tour of Hades, and becomes In turn an exemplar and guide for 
Dante. Faciiis descensus Averm—“^ 3 sy is the descent to Hell”— says ^^i^gil; 
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but his hero finds the way tortuous, and the lower world confusingly com¬ 
plex. There he meets Dido, who scorns his protestations of love; titere he 
sees the varied torments w'iih which earthly sin is punished and the prison 
house where suffer, Lucifer-like, rebellious demigods. Then the Sibyl takes 
him through mystic passages to rlic Blissful Groves where those who Jed 
good lives bask in green vadlevs and endless joys. Mis father Anchises, who 
has died en route, expounds to him here the Orphic doctrine of heaven, 
purgatory, and hell, and reveals to him in panoramic vision the future glorj’' 
and heroes of Rome. In a later vision \'cnus show's him the battle of Actium 
and the triumphs of Augustus, His spirits revived, Aeneas rcrums to the 
living world, kills Tumus, and scatters death about him with epic hand. 
He marries the shadowy LaxHnia, and when her father dies he inherits the 
throne of Latiuni. Soon afterward he falls in battle and is transported to the 
Elysbn Fields. His son Ascanit^ or lulus builds Alba Longa as the new 
capital of the Latin tribes, and thence his descendants Romulus and Remus 
go forth to establish Rome. 

It seems unmannerly to criticize so gentle a soul as V^irgil for all these 
grateful flatteries to his country and his Emperor, or to find flaw's in a work 
that perhaps he had never wished to write and never lived to complete. 
Of course it imitates Greek niodebu so does practically all Roman literature 
except the satire and the essay. The battle scenes are weak echoes of the 
Iliad’s clanging frays, and Aurora rises as often as Homer’s rosy-fingered 
Dawn. Nnevius, Etinius, and Lucretius lend the poet episodes and phrases, 
sometimes whole lines; and Apollonius of Rhodes, through his Argojiantica, 
provides a model for Didoes tragic love. Such borrowings M'ere judged 
legitimate in X'irgirs as in Shakespeare’s days; all Alcditcrrancan literature 
was viewed as the heritage and storehouse of every iMeditcrranean mind. 
Tlie mythological background tires us, now thar we are making our ovm; 
but these divine allusions and interpositions were familiar and pleasant even 
to skeprical readera of Roman poetry. W’e miss in the smooth epic of the 
ailing Virgil the torrential narrative of Homer, the life-and-blood reality 
that moves the giants of the Iliad or the homely folk of Ithaca. \^gil's 
story often lags, and his characters are almost all anemic c.xcept those whom 
Aeneas abandons or destroys. Dido is a litnng woman, gracious, subtle, 
passionate; Turnus is a simple and honest warrior, betrayed by Ladnus, and 
doomed to an unmerited death by ridiculous gods. After ten cantos of cant 
we resent the “piety" of Aeneas, which leaves him no will of his ow'n, 
excuses his treachery, and brings him success only by supernatural inter¬ 
vention. We do not enjoy the windy speeches with which he Irills good men, 
adding a rhetorical boredom to tliat competitive perforation tvhich is 
humanity’s final test of truth. 
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To understafid and appreciate the Aefieid we must at ever)'' turn remind 
ourselves that Virgil was wriiing not a romance^ but a sacred scripture for 
Rome. Not that he offers any clear theology. The gods who pull the strings 
of his drama are as vicious as Homer^s and not as humorously humanj 
indeed, aU the mischief and suffering in the story are caused not by men 
and women but by deities. Probably Virgil conceived these divinities as 
poetical machinery, sj^bols of tyrannous drcumstance and disruptive 
chance; in general he oscillates between Jove aud an impersonal Fate as the 
ruler of all thin^. lie likes the gods of the Anllage and the field better than 
those of Olympus; he loses no opportunity to commemorate them and 
describe their rites; and he wishes that his fellow men could recapture the 
pietas^-the reverence toward parents, fatherland, and gods—which was 
nourished by that primeval rural creed. Hm pietasf heu pHhxa fid^sf he 
mourns—“alas for the old piety and faith!” Hut he rejects the traditional 
conception of a Hades in which all the dead hear ^e a gloomy fate; he 
plays with Orphic and Pytliagorean ideas of reincarnarion and a future life, 
and mates as vivid as he can tlie notion of a rewarding heaven, a ckansitig 
pur^tory. and a punishing hcU. 

The real religion of d\c Actreid is patriotism, and its greatest god h Rome. 
The destiny of Rome moves the plot, and all the tribulations of the talc find 
meaning in “the heavy task of establishing the Roman race^Vf^wtti'e vtoUs 
erji condere gcTarw/. The poet is so proud of the Empire that he 

looks with no envy upon the superior culture of the Creeks. Let other 
peoples txansform into living figures marble and bronze, and chart the 
courses of the stars! 

But tliou, O Roman, must the peoples rule. 

Thine arcs shall he to reach the \v:iys of peace. 

To spare the humbled, and throu' down the proud.^ 

Nor does Virgil resent the death of the Republic; he knot's that class vi^ar, 
not Caesar, killed it; at evtry stage of his poem he foreshadows the restorative 
rule of Augustus, hails it as Saturn’s reign returned, and prfnnises him, as 
reward, admissian to the company of the gods. No man ever fulfilled a 
literary commission more perfectly, 

A\T]ydo weretainaw'armaffccdoji for this pietistic, moralistic, chauvinis¬ 
tic. imperialistic propagandist? Partly because the gentleness of his spirit is on 
every page; because -wt feel that hLs sympathies have spread from his ov\ti 
fair Italy to all men, even to all life. If e kn<»\vs the sufferings of the lowly and 
the great, the obscene gliastiiness of w'ar. the brief monality that stalks the 
noblest men, the griefs and pains, the lacrhiue rmitir, or “tears in tilings,” 
that mar aud accentuate the sunshine of our days. I Ic is unr merely imkaring 
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Lucrecius vvlien he ’^viircs of “the nightingale moiiraiiig beoeath the poplar’s 
slvade the lotss of her young oncs^ whom some hard pIowTnan has seen and 
com ynfledge J from their nest; all night long she cries, and perched on a 
spray, renews her pitiful song, filling the woods w 4 th her sad lament/^ 
But what drawls us hack to Virgil again and again is the persistent loveliness 
of his speeclx. h is not in vain chat he pored over every line, ^'licking it into 
shape as the she-bear docs her ciibs"^ and only the reader who has tried 
to write con guc^ the toil that made this narrative so smooth and adorned 
it with so many passages of sonorous melody that every second page cries 
ont for quotation, and tempts the tongue. Perhaps the poem is too uniformly 
beautiful; even beauty palls upon us if Its eloquence is prolonged. There is 
a delicate feminine charm in X^irgil, but seldom the masculine powder and 
thought of Lucretius or the surging tide of that “niany-billowed sea'" called 
Homer. Vic begin to understand the melancholy ascribed to Virgil when 
we piemte him preaching bciitfs that he con Id never recapture, writing for 
ten years an epic whose every' episode and line required the eJTorc of arrifi- 
cial art, then dying with the haunting thought that he had failed, that no 
spark of spontaneity had set hts in^agimtion on fire or spurred his figures 
into life. But over his medium, if nor over his subject, the poet w^on a com¬ 
plete victory. Artifice has seldom achiev'ed a brighter miracle. 

Two ) cars after his death his executors g;we the poem to the world. 
There were some detractors; one critic published an anthology of his defects, 
another fisted his pilferings, another printed eight volumes of ResemblaTices 
between lines in Virgil and in e;irfier poetry.'^ But Rome soon forgave this 
literary" communism^ Horace ranked Virgil fondly with Homer, and schools 
inaugurated nineteen hundred years of memorizing the Aeneid. Plebeian 
and aristocrat mouthed him; artisans and shopkeepers, tombstones and 
scribbled walls, quoted him; temple oracles gave responses through anihigu- 
ous verses of his epic; the custom began—and lasted till the Renaissance— 
of opening \Trgil at random and finding some counsel or prophecy in the 
first possiige that struck the eye. His fame grew iinril m the Aliddie Ages 
he w^as considered a magician and a saint. Had he not, in the F&tJTth Ec- 
logiie^ predicted the coming of the Saviour and, in the Acneid^ described 
Rome as the Holy City, from which rhe power of religion would uplift the 
world? Had he not In that terrible Book VI pictured the Last Judgment, 
the sufferings of the wicked, rhe cleanring fire of pnigatory, the fiappiness 
of the blessed in paradise? V^irgil too, like Plato, W'as ^hiiJ n^urnliter 
Cbri^cma, despite his pagan gods. Dante loved the elegance of his verse, 
and took him as guide not only through hell and purgatory, but also in the 
aiT of Bowing narnttive and beautiful speech. .Milton thought of him ’ivhen 
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writing Paradise Lost and the pompous orations of devils and men. And 
Voltaire, of whom wc should have expected a harsher judgmenr, ranked 
the Aeiteid as the finest literary ntomimcnt left us by aiidquitj^^^ 


J\'. HORACE 

One of the pleasantest pictures In tl\c world of letters—where jealousy is 
only less rife clian in love—is Virgil introducing Horace to Maecenas. The 
two poets had met in 40 b.c., when Virgil was thirty and Horace rweoty- 
five. Virgil opened the doors of Maccciias to him a year later, and all three 
remained last friends till death. 

In j 93 5 Italy celebrated the two thousandth birthday of Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus. He was boni In the little town of Venusia, in Apulia, His father 
M^as an ex-slave who had risen to the dignity of a tax collector—or, some 
said, a fishmonger.®* Flaccus meant flap-eared; Horatius was probably the 
name of the master whom the father had sen'ed. Somehow the freedman 
prospered, sent Quintus to Rome for rhetoric, and to Athens for pliilosophy. 
There the youth joined the army of Brutus, and received command of a 
legion. It was dulce et decorum pro patria wiori—“sweet and honorable to 
die fqr one’s country";®* but Horace, who often imirated Archilochus, 
dropped liis shield in the midst of battle and took to his heels. After the w'ar 
was over he found himself sliom of all propertj'^ and patrimony, and "bare¬ 
faced poverty drove me to writing verses.” ®^ Actually, however, he but¬ 
tered his bread by being a quaestor’s clerk. 

He was short and stout, proud and shy, disliking the common crowd and 
yet not having the garb or means to move in circles whose education might 
equal his own. Too cautious to mar^)^ he contented himself wHth courtesans 
who may have been real or may have been loims of poetic license invented 
to demonstrate maturity. He wrote of prostitutes with scholarly restraint 
and intricate prosody, and thought he deserved much for not seducing 
married women.®* Too poor to ruin himself sexually, he took to books and 
composed Greek and Latin lyrics in the most recondite of Greek meters, 
Virgil saw one of these poems and praised it to iVlaecenas. The kbdly epi¬ 
cure was complimented by Horace’s stammering timidity and found a sly 
relish in his sophisticated thought. In 37 Maecenas took Virgil, Horace, and 
some others on a jaunt by canal btiat, stagecoach, litter, and foot across 
Italy to Bmndislum. Shortly afterward he introduced Horace to Octa^tan, 
ivho proposed that Horace should become his secrcta^>^ The poet excused 
himself, having no passion for work, In 34 Alaecenas gave him a house and 
income-producing farm in the Sabine valley of Ustica, some forty-five miles 
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from Rome. Horace wajr now free to live in the city or the country^ and 
to write as^ authors dream of wriring—with lazy leisure and laborious care.* 
For a while he stayed in Rome, enjoying the life of an amused spectator 
of the hurrying world. He mingled with ail ranks, studying the types that 
made up Rome, contemplating with clinical pleasure the follies and vices of 
the capital. He pictured son^e of these types in nvo books of Sjrirer (34 and 
30 B.c,) modeled at first on Lucilius and kter in a milder and more tolerant 
strain. He called these poems not by any means sermons, but 

informal conversations^ sometimes intirmte dialogues, in almost colloquial 
hexameters; he confessed that they were prose in e\ erj^hing but meter, **for 
you would not call one a poet who WTites, as I do, lines more akin to prOse/^ 
In these racy verses we meet the living men and women of Rome and hear 
them calking as Romans talked: not the shepherds, peasants, and heroes of 
Virgil, nor the legendary lechei^ aiid heroines of CK id, but the saucy slave, 
the vain poet, the pompous lecturer, the greedy philosopher, the gabbing 
bore, the eager Semite, the busmessmam the statesman, the streetwalker: 
this at last, we feel, is Rome. With hcsmJcidal playfulness Horace kys down 
for the hunter of legacies die mlcs for success in that ghoulish game.®’* He 
laughs at the gourmets who feast on delicacies and limp with gouL“ He 
reminds the laiidiiwr tefJipprh jcfi—die “praiser of times past”—that “if some 
god were for taldng you back to thuse days you would refuse cverj=' time”; 
the chief charm of the past is that wc know we need not live it again* lie 
wonders, like Lucretius, at the restless souls who in the city long for the 
country, and there long for the city; who can nei^er enjoy what they have 
becanse there is someone who has more; who, nor content with their wives; 
hanker with too great and yet too little imagination for the charms of other 
w'omen who ha%^e in turn become prose to ocher men. Money ^madness, 
he concludes; is the basic dise:L‘ie of Rorne, He asks the itching gold-seeker, 
**\\Tiy do you kugh at Tantalus, from whose thirsty lips the water always 
moves away? Change the name, and the story is about you^^ ymtiUo 7 io 7 mne, 
de te fabtdi^ narratttry^ He satirizes himself, too: he rep resents his slave 
telling him to his face that he, the moralist. Is hot-tempered, nether kno\i^ 
his own mind or purpose^ and is the menial of his passions like anybody else. 
It is doubtless to himself, as well as to others, that he recommends the golden 
mean, amea 7 fiedio 4 :r}tfSs; est ?? 7 odm in he says—"there's a liinic, 

a measure in things,” ” which the intelligent man will neither fall short of 

* HoraL-c^s estate, imeaithcd in turned tmi ui Esc a qiadoiis inansitnt, 363 by 141 ft-ctT 

with twcnty-f-CMir moms, tliree badiiiig pools, several mosaic floors^ and a Itixgc foniml garded 
surrouaikd by a covertfd and endnsed pmrtiEra. Beyond this was an emnsve farm, worked by 
eight slaves and £vc families of j£as4;buid 
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nor exceed. In opening his second series; of Satires he complains to a friend 
chat tlie first group were criticized as too savage and coo we^k. He asks 
advice and is cold^ "'Take a rest.’^ “Wkat?"' the poet objects, ^'not write %'erses 
at all?" "Yes/* "But t cank sleep." ^ 

He would l\ave done well to take the advice for a rime. His next publica¬ 
tion, the Epades^ or "Refrains^^ (29 b.c.), is the least worthy of his works; 
harsh and coarse, ungenerous, tastelessly aud bisexuaJly obscene, forgiv¬ 
able only as an experiment in the ianibic meters of Archilochus. Perhaps hk 
disgust ’With the “smoke aud wealth and noise of Rome” had motinrcd 
to bitterness; he could not bear the pressure of the “ignorant and evil- 
chinking crowd*" He pictures Uimself jostled and jostling in the human 
flotsam of the capital, and cries out: “O rural home! when shall I behold 
you? W^en shall I be able, now with the books of the ancients, now with 
sleep and idle hours, to quaff su^eec forgetfulness of life's cares? \V hen 
will beans, the vety brethren of Pythagoras, be served to me, and greens well 
larded with fat bacon? O nights and feasts divine! ” 11 is stays in Rome be- 

cimc shorter; he spent so much cinie in his Sabine villa that his friends, 
even Maecenas, complained that he had cut tlTCtn out of his life. After 
the heat and dust of the city he found the pure air, the peaceful routine, 
and the simple workmen on his farm a cleansing delight. Hk health was 
poor, and like Augustus he lived forrhe rnosrpait on a vcgetarmn diet. "My 
stream of pure water, my few acres of w^oodland, my sure trust in a crop 
of com. bring me"more blessing than the lor of the dazzling lord of fertile 
Africa*" In him, as in the other jAugustan poets, the I we of country life 
finds a warm expression rare in the literature of Greece. Bcmi^ ilk qui 
procul 

Happy is he who far from business cares. 

Even as tlic oldest race of nien, 

Tills with Ills ow^n oxen his patrimonial fields. 

Freed from every debt * * . 

How sweet It k to lie under the ancient ilex tree. 

Or on the matted grass, 

Wiile the scream flows on betTiVeen high Lanks, 

And the woodland birds sing. 

And springs wth leaping waters plash. 

Insuring CO soft sleep! 

It should be added however, that these lines are put with Horarian irony 
into the mouth of a city moneylender, who, having uttered them, at once 
forgets them and loses himself in his coins. 

Probably it was In those quiet haunts ihiit he labored with “painsraking 
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happiness"—cf/nWa felicitas *—over those odes by which he knew that his 
imne would live or die. He was tired of hexameters; the endless march of 
their measured feet, the sharp caesura cleaving the line iilce some mesorable 
guillotine. He had enjoyed in his youth the subtle and vivacious meters of 
Sappho, xAJeaeus, Archilochus, and Anacreon; he proposed now to trans¬ 
plant these “sapphics” and “alcaics," these iambics and hciidecasyllabics, 
into Roman lyric fonn, to express his thoughts on love and wine, religion and 
the state, life and death, in stanzas refreshingly new, epigrainmatically com¬ 
pact, modeled for music, and teasing the mind with the complex skein of 
their weaving. He did not intend them for simple or hurried souls; indeed, 
he warned such away by the blucnused opening of tlic third group; 

Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. 

Favete lingnis, Caniiiiia nan ptius 
audita Musarum sacerdos 
virginlbus pucrisque canto; — 

“1 hate and shun the profane crowd. Be silent' I, priest of the Muses, ring 
for tviaidens and youths songs never heard before.” 

The maidens; if they had cared to tread and skip their w'ay through 
TTonice's playful inversiorus of speech and desire, might have been pleasantly 
.shocked by the chiseled epicureanism of these odes. The poet pictures the 
pleasures of friendship, eating and drinking, and making love; one would 
hardly surmise from such lauds that their author w'as a recluse who ate little 
and drank Jess. ^A'hy disturb ourselves witli Roman politics and distant wars? 
he asks (anticipating the reader of tliese pages). Why plan so carefully a 
future wliose shipe will laugh at our plans? Youth and beauty touch us and 
flit aw'ay; let us enjoy them now\ "reclining under the pine trees, our gray 
locks garlanded w'ith roses and perfumed with Syrian nard.”Even as we 
speak, envious time runs out; seize tlie occasion, carpe diej/t, "snatch the 
day.” He intones a litany of loose ladies whom he claims to have loved: 
Lalage, Glyccra, Ncacra, Inacha, Qnara, Candia, Lyce, Pj'rtha, Lydia, 
Tyndarus, Chloc, Phyllis, Myrtale. We need not believe all his protestations 
of guilt; these were literary exercises almost compulsory among the poets 
of the day; the same ladies or names had served other pens. The now virtuous 
Augustus was not deceived by these iambic fornicadons; he was pleased to 
find, among them, sratcly praises of his reign, his victories, his aides, his moral 
reforms, and the Augustan peace. Horace’s famous drinking song—Nunc 
eit bibevdum was composed on receipt of the news that Cleopatra was 
dead and Lgypt taken; even his sophisticated soul thrilled at the thought of 


* This is the curious aad Itappy phnse applied to Horace by Pctraiiiiis.^1 
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the Fjiipire victorious and expanding as never before. He ^^^med his readers 
chat new h\v^ could not take tlie place of old morals; mourned the spread 
of luxury and adulteryt fiivolin'^ and cymeal unbelief* "Alas!” he says, 
referring IQ the latest waCi "the shame of our scats and crimes, and of 
brothers slain! WTiac have we of this hard generation shrunk from? WTiat 
iniquity have we left untouched?” Nothing could save Rome but a 
return to the simplicity and steadfastness of ancient ways* The skeptic who 
found it difficult to believe anything bent bis hoary head before the ancient 
altars, acknowledged that without a myth the people perish, and lent his 
pen graciously to the ailing gods. 

There is nothing in the world's literature quite like thbse poems—delicate 
and yet powerful, exquisite and masculine, subtle and intricate, hiding their 
art with perfect art, and their toll with seetning ease. This is music in another 
scale than Virgil's^ less melodious and more intellectual, meant not for youtlts 
and maidens but for artists and philosopheis. There is rarely any passion 
here, or enthusiasm, or "fine writing”; the diction is simple e\-en w'here the 
sentence stands on its head. But in the greater odes there is a pride and 
majesty of iliought, as if an emperor were speaking and not In letters but 
in bronze: 


Esegi monurnentum acre perennius 
regal ique situ pyramidum altius, 
quod non imber edsx, non *\quiIo impotens 
possit diruerc, aiit irnititnerabilis 
annorum series et fuga tempoFum^ 

Non onmis raoriar.^® ^ 

I have raised a monument more lasting than 
Loftier than the royal peak of pyramids; 

No biting storm can bring it doum. 

No impotent north \%ind, nof tlie unnumbered scries 
Of the yearSt nor the swift course of rime, 

I shall not wholly die* 

Tlie slandered crowd ignored the Ode^, the critics denounced them as 
tiresome artifice, the puritans dcclaimcj against the songs of love, Augustus 
pronounced the poems immortal asked for a fourth group that would cele¬ 
brate the exploits of Dnisns and Tiberius in Germany, and chose Horace 
to write ctie cunrren ^aecul^e for the Secular Games* Horace complied, but 
without inspiration. The effort of the Odes had exhausted him. In his final 
w ork he rektxed into the conversational hexa^meters of the Satires^ and wrote 
his Epirt/er as from an easy chair. He had always wanted to be a philosopher; 
now he abandoned himself to wisdom, even wlule remahiing a cmiscur. Since 
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a philosopher is a dead poet and a dying theologian^ T Tnr^ce^ old at forty-five, 
was npc to discuss God and tiiau^ morals and literature and art. 

The most fomous of chese letters, named by later critics ^‘The Ajt of 
PoetrVt** was addressed Ad Pisones—io some uncertain members of the 
Piso clan; it was no formal treatise, bur a bit of friendly advice on how to 
write. Choose a subject suited to your powers, Horace says; beware of 
laboring like a mountain and producing a mo use The ideal book is that 
which at the same dme instructs and entertains; *Mie who has mingled rhe 
useful ’i^nth the pleasant wins every vote^ —puiTCtttTfi ijui ifdiciiit 
utile dulci^"^^ Avoid words that are new^ obsolete, or sesquipedalian — 
foot-and-a-half words. Be as brief as clarity allowTJ. Go sdraight to the 
heart of the inatrer—in medias res. In wTiting poetry do not imagine that 
emotion is everything. It is true that you must feel an emotion yourself if 
you w^ish the reader to feel it (si vh vje flere, dalendmii est prinnr^n ipsi 
fibi).^^ But art is not feeling; it Ls form (liere again is the challenge of the 
classic to the romantic style")-* To achieve form^ study the Greeks day and 
night; erase almost as much as you wnite; delete e\^ery purple patch 
{purpnreus p^ufius} ; submit your work to a competent critic, and berware of 
your friends. Lf it survives all this, put it away for eight years; if then you 
do not perceive the uses of oblivion, publish it, but remember that it can 
never be recalled except by time: verbd voljut^ scripts -murjeut. If you write 
drama let the action, ntjr your words, tell the story and delineate the char¬ 
acters. Do not represent horror on the stage. Obey the uruties of action, 
tiiTic, and place: let the story be one and oceur within a brief time in one 
place. Study life and philosophy, for without observatioo and understand¬ 
ing even a perfect sr\"le is an empty thing. S^ipete judci dare to know. 

Horace himself had obeyed all these p recepts but one he had not. lenmed 
to wTep. Because his feelings were too thin, or had been stifled into silence^ 
he seldom rose to the high art that gives form to sincere sj^mpathy, or to 
^^cmotion remembered in tranquillity.^^ He was too urbane. N^iV ^djuiTarit to 
marvel at nothing,” ^ was poor advice; to the yaet everything should be a 
miracle, even when, like the sunrise or a tree, k greets lUm e^^ety day* Horace 
obsen^ed life, bur not too deeply; he studied philosophy, but kept so 
persistently an ^*even iTLind” that only his Odes rise above a **golden me¬ 
diocrity.” He honored xditiie like a Stoic, and respected pleasure like 
an Epicurean. “Who* then, is free?” he asks, and answers, like Zeno, The 
wise nian, he who is lord over himselfi whom neither poverty nor death 

* AIttiost neglected in ihe Middle Ages, Hnocc caine into his own in ilie scfvcntcen.ii and 
eighrceiiili cencnrics:, the age of modcjn tlassicisnii, whtn ^tesman md pampkleteen 
abavc all in England, mmed the poct^s phnses into prose cliches. Bktilcau i L Art poetics 
revived Horace's Ad P(f07?« and formed and chilled ihe drami dU Hugo^ 

Eisay 071 Criticism aiicmpfcd 2 slmibu refrigefadoa in Enghiad, but mms thawed by Bji'tvii s fire. 
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nor bonds affright, who defies his passions, scorns ambition, and is in him¬ 
self a whole." One of his noblest poems sings a Stoic strain: 


lustum ct tenaccin propositi viri 
si fmetus inlabatnr orhjs 
impavidum ferient mlnae— 

"If a man is jnstand resolute, the whole world may break and fall upon him 
and find him, in the ruins, undismiiyed.” Rut despite all this he calls him¬ 
self, W'irh engaging hrmesty, “a pig from Epicurus’ sty,”" Like Epicurus 
he placed more store on friendship than on love; like Virgil he lauded the 
reforms of Augustus, and remained a bachelor. He did his best to preach 
religion, but he had none. Death, he felt, ends all.** 

His last days were clouded with this thought. He had his share of pains- 
stomach trouble, rheumatism, and much else. “The years as they pass,” he 
mourtietl, “rob us of all joys, one by one.” And to another friend: “Alas, 
O Postumns, the fleeting years slip by; nor shall piety hold back our wrinkles, 
or pressing age, or indomitable death." “ PTc recalled how, in his first satire, 
he had hoped, when his time came, to quit life contentedly, "like a guest who 
has had his fill.” Now he told himself: “You have played enough, eaten 
enough, drunk enough; it is time for you to go." Fifteen years have passed 
since he h^d told Afsiccenas that he would not long survive the financicr.^^ 
In E B.c. Maecenas died, and a few months later Horace followed him. Tie Jeft 
his property to the Emperor, jmd was laid to rest oear Alaecenas’ tomb* 


V* LrVY 

Augustan prose achiei^ed no triumphs equal to chose of Augustan verse. 
Oratory subsided as the maklrig of laws and decisions p^fssed in realitj" if not 
m furm from Senate and assemblies to the secret chambers of the prince. 
Scholarship continued its quiet course, sheltered from present storms by its 
ghostly interests. It was only in the ^vriting of hlsiorj^ that the age achieved 
a masterpiece in prose. 

Bom in Pauvimti (Padua) in 59, Titus Livius came to the capital, de¬ 
voted himself to rhetoric and philosophy, and gave tlie last forty years of 
his life ( 3 j H -C+ 'jUd, 1 'y' ) to \i firing a history of R.oiuc. That is ^ II know 
of him^ *'RomcV historian has no historic*'Lilte Virgil he came from 

the region of the Po^ retained the old virtues of simplicity and piety^ and_ 

perhaps through rhe pathos of distance—developed a passionate reverence 
for the Eternal Ciij. His work was planned on a majestic scale and was 
completed; of its books only thJny-five have come down to us; as 
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rhes€ fill SLX ToluiECS wc rnay Judge the m+ignitudc of rhe whole. Apparently 
it was published in parts;* each with a septate tlttc^ and all under the general 
heading, Ab co?^lta-"From the city's foundation." Augustius could 
forgive its republican scniiinents and heroes, since its religious, moral* and 
patriotic tone accorded well vvith the Emperor's policies. He took Livy into 
his friendship and encouraged him as a prose Virgil w'ho w'as beginning 
where the poet had left olt* Halfway on his long journey from 753 to 9 
Livv=' thought of stopping, on the ground thac he had already won lasting 
fame; he went on^ he says, because he found himself restless when he ceased 
to wTite.^ 

Roman historians looked upon history as a hybrid child of rhetoric and 
philosophy: if we may believe therm diey wTOte to illustrate ethical pre¬ 
cepts ^vitb eloquent narrative—tchadorn a moral with a tale, Livy was trained 
as an orator; finding oratory censured and dangerous, “he took to history',” 
says Taine, ‘*so chat he could sciU be an orator*" He began with a stem 
preface^ denouncliig tlic immoraliiyi luxuryt ^uid effeminacy of the age; he 
buried Inmself in the piist, he tells us. to forget the evib of his dnie* “when 
we Can bear neither our diseases nor their remedies.^ He would sec forth, 
through history, the virtues that had made Rome great—the unit}'' and holi¬ 
ness of family life, the of cl^drcu, the sacred relation of men with 

the gods at c^^cry step, the sanctity of the solemnly pledged word, the scoic 
self-control and gravitas. He would make thac stoic Rome so noble thac 
its conquest of the Alediterraneani would appear as a moral imperative, a 
divine order and kw cast over the chaos of che East and che barbarisTn of 
the West. Polybius had ascribed Rome's triumph to its form of govemment; 
Livy would make it a corollary of che Roman characier. 

The chief faults of liis work derive from this moral intent. He gives many 
signs of being privately a rationalist; but his respect for rehgion k sn great 
chat he accepts almost any superstition, and litters his pages with omens, 
portents, and oracles, until w^e feel that here too, as in \ irgil, the real actors 
“are the gods. He expresses his doubts concerning the m)Ths of early Rome; 
he gives the less credible ones wath a smle; but as he goes O'U he ceases to 
distinguish legend from history^ follows his predecessors with scant disetimi- 
nation^ and accepts at their face value the laudatory romances chat earlier 
historians had composed to ennoble cheir ancestry**® He rarely consults 
orimnal sources or rnonumeuts, and nev^cr bothers to visit the scene of an 
action* Sometimes he paraphrases Polybius for pages He adopts the old 
priestly method of annals, narrating events by consulates; consequently 
there is in him, aside f rom his moral theme, no tracing of causes, but only a 
succession of brilliant episodes. He makes no distinction between the rude 
pjfrer of the early Republic and the aristocracy of his day, nor between the 
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virUe pkbs that had created Roman democracy' and the venal mob that had 
destroyed it. His prejudices are always patrician. 

The pathetic pride that makes R.ome forever right in Livy was the secret 
of his greatneiis. It gave him an enduring happiness in his long toll; seldom 
has any writer executed so vast a plan so faithfully. It gave his readers, and 
still gives us, a sense of Rome’s grandeur and destiny. This imperial con¬ 
sciousness contributed to the energy of Livy’s style, the vigor of his char¬ 
acterizations, the brilliance and power of his descriptions, the majestic march 
of his prose. The invented speeches in which his history abounds arc master¬ 
pieces of oratory, and became models for the schools. The charm of good 
manners pervades the work: Livy never shouts, never severely condemns; 
his sj'mpathy is broader than his Ktholarship and deeper than his thought. 
It fails him forgivahly when he comes to Ilannibal; but he atones with a 
sweep and splendor of narrative that reaches its zcnidi in dcsciibiug the 
Second Punic "War. 

His readers did not mind his Inaccuracies or his bias. They liked his style 
and story, and gloried in the vivid picture that he had drawn of their past. 
They took the Ab urbe cofidita. as a prose epic, one of the noblest monu¬ 
ments of the Augustan age and mood. From that time onward it w'as Lity’s 
book that would color for eighteen centuries men’s conccptiDn of Rome’s 
history and character. Even readers in subject lauds were impressed by 
this massive record of unprecedented conquests and riumic deeds. The 
younger Pliny tells of a Spaniard who was so moved by Livy's w'ork that he 
traveled from far Cadiz to Rome In the hope of seeing him. Having accuiu- 
plishcd his purpose and tendered his worship, he neglected other sights and 
returned content to his Atlantic home.** 


tT. THE AMOROt.’S REVOLT 

Meanwhile poetry continued to flourish, but not quite on the lines of 
Augustus' desire. Only supreme artists like Virgil or Ilorace can produce 
good verse to govern mental speciHcadons; greater men would refuse, lesser 
men are unable to comply. Of the three major sources of poetry—religion, 
nature, love—tvs'^o had been brought under imperial sway; the third re¬ 
mained law'less, even in Horace’s Odes, Now, mildly in Tibullus and Proper¬ 
tius, recklessly in Ovid, poetry escaped from the bureau of propaganda 
and staged a rebellion that proceeded wnth mounting gaiety to a tratjic end. 

Albius Tibullus (54-19), like "Virgil, lost his ancestral lands when the 
Civil War reached the little towTr of Pedutrf—near Tibur—that had seen 
his birth. Messala rescued him from poverty and took him in his train to 
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rhc East, but Tibullus fell ill on the way and returned to Rome. He was 
happy to be free from war and poliricsj now lie could give himself to 
genderless love and the polishing of elegiac verse in the nianner of the 
Alexandrian Greeks- To Delia (otherwise unknown, and perhaps one name 
for many) he addressed the usual supphearions* “sitting like a gatekeeper 
[i37imr] before her stubborn doors'' and reminding her, as so many maids 
have been reminded, that youth comes but once and soon steals away. It 
did not disturb him that Delia was married; he put the husband to sleep with 
undiluted wdne—but fumed when her new lover played the Eime trick upon 
him/*^ These ancient themes nught not have harassed Augustus; wEat made 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid ready disagreeable to a government that was 
finding it hard to enlist recruits for the army was the persuasive anti- 
militarism of this love-loose ser+ Tibullus laughs at w^aniors who forage for 
death w^hen they might hmx been seducing women. He mourns for the 
age of Saturn, -when, he imagines^ 


there were no armies, no hatred, and no wtir, « « * There was no 
war when men driink from wooden cups. . « » Give me but love, 
and let others go to w ar. . . . The hero is he w hom, w'hen his chil¬ 
dren have been begotten, old age overtakes in his humble coEta^. 

He follows his sheep, his son follows the lambs, w hile the good wife 
heats the water for his w='cary limbsK So Jet me live tiU the white hairs 
glisten on my head, and I teU in niy old mans fashion of the days 
gone 

Sextus Pfopcrtiiis (^i].9-i5) sang less simply and tendcriy^ and with more 
learned ornaments, the same idyl of peaceful lechery. Bom in Umbria, 
educated in Rome, he soon lapsed into verse; and though few^ readers could 
fetch his thouglit from the wells of his pedantry^ Alaccenas took him into 
his circle on the Es^^uiline- He describes with pride and pleasure the dinners 
there on the banks of the Tiberj when he would dnnk the wine of Lesbos 
in Cups chiseled by great artists, and, **seated as on a throne amid merry 
w'onicn,'' would watch the vessels gliding by on the river below-^=^ To please 
his patron and his prince Pnipertiiis now and then plucked his lyre in praise 
of war; but to his mistress Cymthla he sang another tune: “Why should I 
raise sons for Parthian triumphs? No child of ours shall be a soldicn 
Not all the martial glory in the world, he assured her, could equal one night 
with Cyntliia^^^ 

Of aQ these epicureans, light of heaJT and head, who spent their lives 
climbing and descending the mount of Venuk Publius Ovidius Naso w^as 
the happy model and poet laureate* Sulmo (Solonia) saw liis birth (43 s.c.) 
in a pleasant valley of the Apennines some ninety miles wst of Rome; how 
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beaudful. from the cold exile of his later years, would seem Salmons vine- 
yardsv olive groves, cornfields* and streams! His rich middle-class fad’ier 
sent him to Rome to study law, and was shocked to hear that the boy wisl’ied 
to be a poeti he held up to the Lid the awful fate of Homer, who, according 
to the best authorities, had died blind and poor^ So warned, Ovid managed 
to rise to the post of a judge in. die praetorial courts- Then, to his faiher^s 
dismay, he refused to run for the quaestorship (from which he would have 
emerged a senator), and retired to the culdvation of Uterarure and love. He 
pleaded that he could not help being a poet; ^4 lisped in numbers and the 
numbers came-'’ 

Ovid tRivekd leisurely to Athens, the Near E^tst, and Sicily^ and, return¬ 
ing, joined the loosest circles in the capital. Possessed of charm, wit, educa- 
tioa, and money^ lie was able to open all doors. He married twice in early 
manhood, was twice divorced, and then grazed for a time in public pas¬ 
tures. “Let the past please others,” he sang^ "'I congratulate myself on being 
bom into this age^ whose morals are so congenial to my own,” He laughed 
at th^Aeneidj and merely concluded from it that since the son of Verms had 
founded Rome, it should, if only out of piety, become the city of love.^^ He 
lost his head to a pretty courtesan, w^hose anonymity or multiplicity he 
hides under the name of Corinna. His racy couplets about her had no trouble 
in finding a publisher; under tl>c title of Afiwres they w^ere soon (14 B,c.) 
on the bps and lyres of youthful Rome. “On c^'^cry hand people want to 
know^ w^ho is this Corinna that I about.” He mystified them, in a 
second series of by w riting a pronunciamento of promiscuitj^i 

It is no fi>red beauty that calls my passion forth; then; are a hundred 
causes to keep me always in love- If it is some fair one w-ith modest 
eyes downcast upon her lap^ I am aflame, and her innocence is niy en¬ 
snaring; if it is souse saucy jade, t am smitten because she is not rustic 
simple, and gives me hope of cnjrjymg her supple embrace on the 
soft couch. If she seems austere, and affects the rigid Sabine dame, 1 
judge she w ould yield, but is deep in bet conceit. If you are versed in 
books you win me by your rare accomplishments* * * * One treads 
softly, and I fail in love with her step; another is hard, bur can be 
softened by the tnuch of love. Because this one sings sw^eetly ... 1 
would snatch kisses as she sings; this otiier runs with nimble fingers 
over the complaining strings—w'ho could but faL in love w ith such 
cunning hands? Another takes me by her movement, swaying her 
anus in rhythm and curving her tender side with supple art—to say 
naught of myself^ who take fire from everj^ cause; put Hippolytus in 
my place, and he w^ill be Priapus! . . - Tall and short are after the 
Wish of niy heart; I am undone by both. . . . My love is candidate 
for the favors of them all.*® 
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Ovid apologizes for not chanting the glory of war; Cupid came and stole 
a foot from his veise and left it lame.*^ He wrote a lost play, Medea^ which 
was well received, but for the most part he preferred “the slothful sliade 
of Venus,” and was content to be called “the well-known singer of his worth¬ 
less w^ays.” Here are the lays of the troubadours a thousand years before¬ 
time, addressed htc them to married ladies, and making flirTation the main 
business of life. Ovid instructs Corimia how to communicate with him by 
signs as she lies on her husband’s conch “ lie assures her of his eternal 
fidelit^% his strictly monogamous adultery: “i am no fickle philanderer, 
not one of tliose W'bti love a hundred w'omen at a time,” At last he wdns 
her and intones a paean of victoiy'". He commends her for having denied 
him so long, and advises her to deny him again, now' and then, so that he 
may love her forever. He quarrels with her, strikes her, rcpentSi, laments, 
and loves her more madly chan before. Romeo-like he begs tiic dawm to delay, 
and hopes sonie blessed wind will break the axle of Aurora’s car. Corinna 
deceives him in his turn, and he is furious on finding that she holds her 
favors insufSciendy rewarded by the homage of his verse. She kisses him 
into forgiveness, but he cannot pardon the new skill of her loving; some 
other master has been teaching her.** A few pages later he is “in love with 
two maids at once, each beautiful, each tasteful in dress and accomplish¬ 
ment.” ^ Soon, he fears, his simultaneous duties will undo him; but he 
will be happy to die on the field of love.** 

These poems were tolerantly received by Roman society four j'ears after 
the passing of the Julian reform laws. Great Senatorial families like the 
Fabii, the Cbrvini, die Pomponil continued to entertain Ovid in their homes. 
Buoyant w’ith suecexs, the poet issued a manual of seduction called 
tTffjatoria (i n.c.). “I have been appointed by \'enus," he says, “as tutor to 
tender love.” ** He chastely warns readers that his precepts must be applied 
only to courtesans and slaves; but his pictures of whLsjiered confidences, 
secret assignations, billets-doux, raillery and wit, deceived husbands, and 
resourceful handmaids suggest the middle and upper classes of Rome. Lest 
his lessons should prove too apt, he added another treatise, Re?mdia jrwfirif, 
on curing love. The best remedy is hard work; next, hunting; third, absence; 
“jt is also useful tt) surprise your lady in the morumg, before she has com¬ 
pleted her toilette.” Finally, to make the balance even, he wTOte De medi- 
ca^nina jaciei fevun'meae, a metrical manual of cosmetics, pilfered from the 
Greeks. These little volumes sold so well that CH'id soared to heights of 
insolent fame. “So long as I am celebrated all the world over, it matters not 
to me what one or two pettifoggers say about me.” fie did not know that 
one of these pettifoggers was Augustus, that the Prince resented his poems 
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as an insult to the Jnlian laws, and would not forget the insult w'hen imperial 
scandal should touch the poet's careless head. 

About the third year of our era 0 %nd nvanHed a third rime. His new wife 
belonged to one of the most distinguished families in Rome. Now fort>’'SL\t 
the poet settled down to domestic hfe and seems to have lived in mutual faith 
and happiness with Fabia. Age did to him rvhat law could notj it cooled his 
fires and made his poetry respectable. In the Heroides he told again the love 
stories of famous women—Penelope, Phaedra, Dido, Ariadne, Sappho, Helen, 
Hero; told them, perhaps, at too great Icngtir, for repetition can make even 
love a bore. Startling, however, is a sentence in whicli Phaedra expresses 
endd’s philosophy: decreed that virtue is whatever brings us pleas¬ 

ure.” About A.n. 7 the poet published his greatest work, the Metajaor- 
pbo^es. These fifteen “books’' recounted in engaging hexameters the 
renowned transformations of inanimate objects, animals, mortals, and gods. 
Since almost eveiything in Greek and Roman legend changed its form, the 
scheme permitted Ovid to range through the whole realm of classical 
mythology from the creation of the w^orld to the deification of Caesar, 
These are the old tales tliat until a generation ago were de rigifevr in every 
college, and whose memory has not yet been erased by the revolurion of our 
rime: Phaerhon’s chariot, Pyramus and Thisbe, Perseus and Andromeda, 
the Rape of Proserpine, Arethusa, Medea, Daedidus and Icarus, Baucis and 
Philemon, Orpheus and Eurydice, Atalanta, Venus and Adonis, and many 
more; here is the treasury from wliich a hundred thousand poems, paintings, 
and statues have taken their themes. If one must still Icam the old myths there 
is no more painless w'ay than by reading this kaleidoscope of men and gods— 
Stories told with slteprical humor and amorous bent, and worked up with 
such patient art as no mere crifler could ever have achieved. Little wonder 
that at the end the confident pner announced his own immortality: per 
jaecida arntrit shall Kve forever.” 

He had hardly written the words vt'hcn new's came that Augustus had 
banished him to cold and barbarous Tomi on the Black Sea—cv'en today 
unalluring as Omstanta. It was a blow for which the poet, rounding fifty- 
one, was wholly unprepared. He had just coniposed, toward the close of the 
Metimtorpbif^eiy an elegant tribute to the Emperor, w'hose statesmanship he 
now recognized as the source of that peace, security, and luxury which 
Ovid's generation had enjoyed. He had half completed, under the title of 
Fmrti, an almost pious poem celebrating the religious feasts of the Roman 
year. In these verses he was on the way to making an epic out of a calendar, 
for he applied to the talcs of the old religion, and to the honoring of its 
shrines anti gods, the same lucid facility, delicacy of word and phrase, and 
even flow of racy narrative that he had des'oted to Greek mythology and 
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Roman love. He had hoped to dedicate the work to Augu^ as a comribu- 
don to the teligious rcstoradon and as an apologetic palinode to the faith 
he once had scorned. 

The Emperor gave no reason for his edict, and no one today can fathom 
its Causes confidently. He offered some hint, however, by at the same time 
banishing his granddaughter Julia, and ordering that Ovid's works should 
he removed from the public libraries. The poet had apparently played some 
role in Julia’s misconduct—whether as witness, accomplice, or principaL 
lie himself declared that he was punished for “an error” and his poems, 
and implied that he had been the unwilling observer of some indecent scene.®* 
He was given the remaining months of the year ( a.d. fi) to arrange his affairs. 
The decree was TslegntiOf softer tlian exile in allowing him to retain his 
property, harsher in commanding him to stay in one citx''. He burned his 
manuscripts of the Alstjyttorphoses^, but some readers had made copies, and 
preserved them, Alosr of his friends avoided him;®^ a few dared the light¬ 
ning by staying aiith him rill his departure; and his 'wnfe, who remained 
behind at hb bidding, supported him with affection and loyalry. Otherwise 
Rome took no notice as the bard of its joys sailed out of Ostia on the long 
voyage from everything that he had loved. The sea was rough nearly all 
the days of that trip, and the poet thought once that the waves would engulf 
the vessel. When he saw Tomi he regretted that he had survived, and gave 
himself over CO grief. 

On the voyage he had begun those verses which we know as T rirfiit, 
“Sorrows.” Now he continued them, aud sent them to his wife, his daughter, 
his stepdaughter, and his friends. Probably the sensim-c Roman exaggerated 
the horrors of his new home: a treeless rock where nothing would grow, 
and yet shut out from the sun by the Euxine mists; the cold so bitter that iu 
Some years the snow remained all summer long; the Black Sea .stiff with ice 
through gloomy winters, and the Danube so frozen that it offered no bar 
to the raids of hinterland barbarians upon the city’s mixture of knife-wearing 
Getae and half-breed Greeks. A\’hen he thought of Roman sides and Sulmo’s 
fields his heart broke, and liis poetry, still beautiful in form and phrase, took 
on a depth of feeling that it had never fathomed before. 

These Trirrij, and the poetic letters to his friends Ex Powfo—“From the 
Pontus” or Black Sea—have nearly all the charms of his greater works. A 
simple vocabulary that made him a pleasure even in school, scenes vividly 
realized by insight and imagery, characters brought to life by touches of 
psychological subtlety, phrases compact with experience or thought,* an 

* E.g., fiiflifjTit sc? and apprn^r the bentr, T follow tJie 

WOISE-”; fst dfiii i» tiobit a^uuiie i^iiesciuttts ilio —is a gtid in tu, and bj' his acaon w? 
Iiave the u'afiiiLk of life," 
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unfailing grace of speech and do’wing case of line: all these sraved with him 
in his exile, attended by a senousness and tenderness whose absence makes 
rhe earlier poems unworthy of a marL Strength of character never came to 
liim; as once he had spoiled his verse with superhcial sensuality, so now he 
flooded his lines with tears and suppliant adulation of the Prince, 

He envied these poems w'hich could go to Rome. “Go, my book, and in 
my name greet the places I love” and “the dear soil of my native land”;** 
perhaps, he tells it, some brave friend will hand it to a relenting emperor. In 
every letter he still hopes for pardon, or pleads for at least some milder home. 
He thinks each day of his wife and calls her name in the night; he pmys that 
he may kiss her whitened hairs before he dies,*® But no pardon came. After 
nine years of exile the broken man of axty welcomed death. His bones, as 
he had begged, U'cre brought to Italy and buried near the capital. 

His prediction of lasting fame was justified by time. Ilis hold on the 
Middle Ages rivaled Virgil’s; his Metsttf&rpbosss and H^oides became rich 
sources of medieval romance; Boccaccio and Tasso, Chaucer and Spenser, 
drew upon him without stint; and the painters of the Renaissance had a 
treasure trove of subjects in his sensuous verse. He was the great romanricia: 
nf a classic age, 

\^^th his pa,ssing ended one of the great flowering epochs in the hkcojy 
of letters. Tlte AugiLStan was not a supreme literary age, like the Periclean or 
Elizabethan; even at its best there is in its prose a pompous rhetoric, and in 
its verse a formal perfection, that seldom come from soul to soul. We find 
no Aeschylus here, no Euripides, no Socrates, not even a Lucretius or a 
Cicero. Imperial patronage inspired and nourished, repressed and narrowed, 
rhe literature of Rome, An arisrocratic age—like that of Aucustus or 
Uuis XIV, or eighteenth-century England—exalts moderation and good 
taste and tends in letters to a “classic” style in which reason and fonn dom¬ 
inate feeling and life. Stich literature is more finished and less powerful, 
more mature and less influential, than the literature of passionately creative 
periods or minds. But within the classic range this age deserved the com¬ 
pliment of its name. Never had sober judgment found expression in such 
perfect art; even the madcap revelry of Ovid was cooled into a classic mold. 
In him and \''irgi] and Horace the Latin language as a poetic medium 
reached its zeniili, It would never be so rich and resonant, so subtle and 
compact, so pliant and melodious again. 


CHAPTER Xm 


The Other Side of Monarchy 

A.D. 14-96* 


I. TlBERrUE 

W HEN great men stoop to sentiment the world grows fonder of them; 

but when sentinicnt governs policy empires totter, Augustus had 
chosen Tiberius wisely, but too late. When Tiberius was saving the state 
with patient generalslup the Emperor had almost loved him, “Farewell,” 
one 0/ his letters ended, “most agreeable of men , . . most valiant of 
most conscientious of commanders,” ^ Then tlie pathos of propinquity 
blinded Augustus, as later Aurelius; he set Tiber ins aside for his pretty 
grandsons; compelled him to renounce a fortunate marriage to bwime the 
cuckold of Julia; resented Jiis resentment, and let him grow old with philos¬ 
ophy in Rhodes. WTien at last Tiberius reached the principate he was already 
fifty-five, a disillusioned misanthrope who found no happiness in power. 

To understand him we must remember that he was a Claudian; with him 
began the Qaudian branch of that JuUo-Oaudian dynasty which ended 
with Nero. Through both parents he inherited the proudest blood in Italy, 
die narrowest prejudices, the strangest will. He was tall, powerful, and 
well featured; but acne accentuated his shymess, his awkward nrame^ his 
moody diffidence, and bis love of scdusion.^ The fine head of Tiberius in 
the Boston Museum shows liim as a young priest, wfith broad forehead, large 
deep eyes, and pensive countenance; he was so serious in youth that wags 
called him “the old man.” He received all the education that Rome, Greec^ 
environment, and responsibility could afford; he learned the two classic 
languages and literatures well, wrote lyiics, dabbled in astrology, and 
“neglected the gotk” “ He loved his brother Drusus despite the young man’s 
superior popularity; he was a devoted husband to V^psania, and so generous 
to his friends that they could safely give him presents in the eTcpectation of a 
fourfold return. The severest as well as the ablest general of his time, he 
gained the admiration and affection of his soldiers because he watched over 

• All furdier dates will be ajk vales utlitrwTsr tiiKed. 
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e^^ety detail of their wclfarej and woe his battles by strategy rather than by 
blood. 

His ’^drmes mined hiniK I le bcliered the stories told about the 
and wished to see the stem qualities of old Rome reborn in the new Babylon; 
he approved the moral reforms of Augustus and made clear his intenrion to 
enforce them. He had no liking for the ethnic farrago that steamed in the 
caldron of Rome; he gave it bread but no circuses^ and offended it by not 
attending the games presented by rich men. He was convinced that Rome 
could be saved from a vulgar degeneration only by an aristocnicry stoic in 
condnet and refined in ta&xe. But the aristocracy could no niore than the 
people hear his ‘Viff neck^^ and sober countenance^ his long silences and 
slow speech, his visible awareness of his own excellence^ and, worst of all, 
liis grim husbanding of the public funds. He had been niisbom a stoic in an 
epicurean age, and he was too coldly honest to ka:m Seneca's art of preach¬ 
ing the one ductrine in beautiful language and practicing the other with 
graceful constancy. 

Four weeks after the death of Augustus, Tiberius appeared before the 
Senate and asked it to restore the Republic. He unfit, he told them, to 
rule so vast a state; *^in a city so well provided with men of illustrious 
character ^ * * the several deparrti^ents of public business could be better 
filled by a coalition of the best ^nd ubiest citizens*'^ ^ Not daring to take him 
at his Tvord, the Senate exchanged bo^vs with him unti! at last he accepted 
power “as a wretched ;uid burdensonie slavery,” and in the hope that some¬ 
day the Senate would penrnit him to retire to privacy and freedom,^ ITic 
play was well acted on both sides. Tiberius w^anted the principate, or he 
would have found some way to evade it; the Senate feared and hated him, 
but shrank from re-establkhing a republic based, like the old, upon theo¬ 
retically sovereign assemblies. It wanted less democracy, nor more; and ic 
was pleased when Tiberius (a^d. 14) persuaded it to take over from the 
centurMta the power of choosing the pnblic officials. The citizens 
complained for dme, mourning the loss of the sums they had received for 
their votes. The only political power now left to the common man was the 
right of electing the emperor by assassinadom After Tiberius democracy 
passed from the assemblies to the army, and voted ^nth the sword. 

He seems to have sincerely disliked monarchy and to have considered 
himself the administrative head and arm of the Sen-ue. He refused all titles 
that savored of royalty, contented liiinscLf viih that of princepi 
stopped all efforts to deify him or offer worship to Hs gcnhis, and made 
evident his distaste for flattery. When the Senate wished to name a month 
after him, as it had done for Giesar and Augustus;, he turned the compliment 
aside with dry humor: “W hat will you do if there should be thirtceti 
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Caesars?” ® * He rejected a proposal chat he should revise the Senatorial list, 
Norhing coiild surpass his courtesy to this ancient “assembly of kings”; he 
attended its meetings, referred “even the smallest matiers” to its iudgrrienc, 
sat and spoke as merely a member, was often In the minority^ and made no 
protest when decrees were passed contrato his expressed opinion/ “He 
was self-contained and patient/^ according to Suetonius, "in the face of 
abuse, slander, and lampoons against himself and his family; in a free country, 
he saii there should be freedom of speech and thought," ^ His nomiiiations, 
the hostile Tacitus admiis, 

were made with judgment- The consuls and the praetors enjoyed 
the ancient honors of their rank. The subordinate officials exercised 
their functions free from imperial control. iTie if we except 
those of violated majfoT)'', flowed in tlieir regular channeL . . . The 
revenues were adimnlsiered by men of distinguished probity* . » * 

In the provinces no new burdens were imposed, and the old dudes 
were collected without cruelty or extordoo. . * . Good order pre- 
\railcd aniong lus slaves. . . . In all c^uesiions of right bet^Ten the 
emperor and individuals the courts of j usticc were open, and the law 
decided.^ 

This Tiberian honc>Tnoon lasted nine years, during which Rome, Italy, 
and the pro^^inces enjoyed govemmenr as good as any in their history, 
Wrthour additional taxes, despite many benefactions to stricken famdics and 
cides, the careful repair of aU public property, the absence of booty-jnelding 
wars, and the rejection of bc[|uest3 made to the Prince by persons with 
children or near relatives, Tiberius, who had found 100,000,000 sesterces in 
the Treasury on his accession^ left 2.700jOoo>ooo there at his death. He tried 
to check extravagance by example rather than by law. He labored carefully 
on ever}* aspect of domestic and foreign affairs. To provincial governors 
anxious to collect more revenues he xvrote that “it was the part of a good 
shepherd to shear liis flock, nor fleece it.” Though skilled in the art of w ar^ 
he denied himself^ as Prince, the glories of the battlefield; and after the third 
year of his long reign he kept the Empire ar peace. 

It was this pacific pohey that marred the progress of his nJe. His hand¬ 
some and popular nephew, Gemianicus, whoni he had adopted as his son at 
Drusus’ death, had won some victories in Germany and wished to go on to 
its conquest. Tiberius advised against It, to the disgust of the imperiahstic 
populace. Because Germanicus was a grandson of Mark Antony, those w^ho 
still dreamed of restoring the Repubbe used him as a symbol for their cause* 

* TLe Scnsitp SihiDuld h^ve Taken him at hii word sud ditrided die year Iheo thirroen moDiiis 
pf twcntj'-eighi cia^is cadi, with an liucrcahiy boLday (io leap yncars rvt^o) ac the end. 
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When Tiberius transferred him to the East, half of Rome called the young 
conunandet a manyr to the Prince’s jealousy^ and when Ccrmanicus sud¬ 
denly took sick and died (19), nearly all Rome suspected that 1 iberius had 
had him poisoned. Cnaeiis Piso, an appointee of Tiberius in Asia Minor, was 
accused of the crime and was tried by the Senate; foreseeing condemnation, 
he killed himself to save his property for his family. No facts appeared to 
indicate Tiberius’ innocence or guilt; wc kno\v only that he asked the 
Senate to give Piso a fair trial, and that Germanicus’ mother, .\ntoiua, re¬ 
mained CO the end of her life the niost faithful friend of Tiberius.** 

The cxcitec^ participation of the public in the celebrated case, the scur¬ 
rilous talcs circulated about the Emperor, anti the agitation now aroused 
against him by Germanic us’ widow, Agrippina, induced Tiberius to avail 
himself of that lex lu/ia de jjjaiestate, or law of treason, which Caesar had 
passed to define crimes against die scare. Since Rome had no public prose¬ 
cutor or attorney general, and (before Augustus) no police, every citizen 
was empowered and rec|uested to accuse before the courts any peison whom 
he knew to have violated a law. If the accused was condemned, the delator 
or informer was aW'arded a fourth of the convicted man’s goods, while the 
state confiscated the rest. Augustus had used this dangerous procedure to 
enforce his marriage laws. Now, as plots multiplied against Tiberius, dela- 
tores sprang up to profit from denouncing them; and the supporters of the 
Prince in ±c Senate were ready to prosecute such accusations vigorously. 
The Emperor sought to restrain them. He interpreted the law strictly in the 
case of persons charged with defaming the memory or statues of Augustus; 
but ’‘personalities leveled against himself,” says Tacitus, ‘Svere to be let pass 
unpunished." He assured the Senate that his mother Uvia wished a similar 
leniency sliown to assailants of her good name,*^ 

Liria herself was now a major problem of state. Tiberius’ failure to re¬ 
marry left him with no protection against a strong-minded w^oman accus¬ 
tomed to exercise authority over him. She felt that her maneuvers had 
cleared his way to the throne, and she gave him to understand that he held 
it only as her representative,** During the earlier years of Tiberius’ reign, 
though he w^as approaching sixiy, liis official letters were signed by her as 
well as by himself. “But not satisfied to rule on equal terms with him,” says 
Dio, “she ^vished to assert a superiority over him , . , and undertook to 
manage evciV'tliing like a sole ruler." “ Tiberius long bore this situation 
padcurly; but as Livia surv-ived .Augustus fifteen years, he at last built him¬ 
self a separate palace and left his mother in undisputed possession of that 
which Augustus liad raised. Gossip accused him of cruelrv to her, and of 
having starved his exiled wife. Aleanwhile Agrippina was pushing her son 
Nero to succeed—if possible, to. replace—Tiberius.*'^ This, coo, he bore 
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with hot patience, merely chiding her with a Creek quotation; “Do you 
H i ini' a wTong is done you, dear daughter. If you arc not empress?” * Hardest 
of all for him to bear was the rcaliitadon. that his only son, Dmsns, borne to 
hiin by his first wife, was a worthless rake, cruel, ill-mannered, and lecherous. 

The self-control with which Tiberius supported these tribulatitius left his 
nerv'cs on edge. He retired tnorc and more into himself, and developed a 
gloom of countenance and severity of speech that scattered all but liis most 
hopeful friends. One man seemed unfailingly loyal to him—^Lucius Aelius 
Sejanus. As prefect of the Praetorian Guard Sejanus professed it his duty 
to protect the Prince; soon no one was admitted to the Emperor’s presence 
except through the hands and under the watch of the crafty' vizier. Gradu¬ 
ally Tiberius encrusted to him more and more of the government. Sejanus 
persuaded him that the imperial safety required the closer presence of the 
Praetorian Guard, Augustus had stationed six of its nine cohorts outside the 
city limits; llbtrius now allowed all nine to pitch their camp at rhe Viminal 
Gate, only a few miles from the Palatine and the Capitol; there they became 
first the protectors, then the masters, of the emperors. So supported, Sejanus 
exercised his pow'eis with increasing boldness and veuabty. He began by 
recommending men for ofiice, he advanced his fortune by selling offices to 
the highest bidders, he ended by aspiring to the principate. A senate of real 
Romans would soon have ovcrtlirown him; but the Senate had, w-ith many 
exceptions, become an epicure^s club too listless to wield competently even 
the authoriev that Tiberius had urged it to retain. Instead of unseating 
Sejanus, it crowded Rome with statues voted by it in his image and honor, 
and at his suggestion it banished one after another of .Agrippina's foUowcrs. 
When Tiberius’ son Drusus died, Rome w'hispeicd that ^janus had poi¬ 
soned hinu 

Overcame with disappointment and bitterness, Tiberius, now a lonely' and 
melancholy man of sixiy-scs'cn, left the hectic capital and removed to the 
inaccessible privacy of (^pri. But gossip followed him without impediment. 
People said tliat he wished to conceal his emaciated figure and scrofulous 
face, and to indulge himself in drink and unnamral vicc.^* Tiberius drank 
considerably, but W'3s no drunkard; the storj,' of his vices was probably 
calumny;^’ most of his companions on Capri, says Tacitus, “were Greeks 
distinguished in nothing but bterature.” “ He continued to administer care¬ 
fully die affairs of the Empire, except that he communicated his vieivs and 
desires to officials and the Senate through Sejanus. Since the Senate increas¬ 
ingly feared him, or Sejanus, or the hovering Guard, it accepted the wishes 
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of the Emperor ^ commands; and without any change in the constUation, 
and mth no clear insincerity on Tiberius* part, the princlpate became a 
monarchy under the man who had proposed to restore the Republic. 

Sejanus took advantage of his position to exile more of his enemies by 
having them accused under the “law of majesty,” and the weary Emperor no 
longer interfered. If we may believe Suetonius, Tiberius Tvas now often 
guilty of cruelty;*^ and we have the w'ord of the irnrelbble Tacitus that he 
asked and obtained the death penaitj'' for Poppaeus Sabinus on the ground 
that spies had overheard him plot against the government.'® A year later 
(27) Li via died, sad and lonely in the home of her former husband; Tiberius, 
who had seen her but once since leaving Rome, did not attend her funcraL 
Freed from the restraint that the ‘"Mother of her Country"^ might have 
exercised^ Sejanus now }>ersuaded Tiberius that Agrippina and her son Kero 
had been involved in the conspiracy of Sabinus. The mother was banished 
to Pandateria, and the son to the island of Poncia, where shortly afterward 
he killed himself. 

Having won everything else, Sejanus now reached for the throne. Irked 
by a letter which Tiberius had viitcen to the Senate recommending Gaius, 
son of Agrippina^ as suecssor to the princlpate^ Sejnnus formed a plot to 
kill the Emperor (j j) * Tiberius was saved by Germanicus^ mother, Antonia, 
who risked her life to send him a WLiming. TTic old Prince, not yet desntvite 
of resolution, secretly placed a new prefect over the Praetorians, had Se¬ 
janus arrested, and accused him to the Senate. Kever had that body so gladly 
complied with the imperial ’wishes^ It condemned Sejanus with expedition 
and had lum strangled that very night. A reign of terror follow ed, led partly 
by senators w^hose interests, relatives, or friends had been Injured by Sejanus, 
and partly by Tiberius, w^'hom fear and anger, topping an accumulation of 
disillusionmcnts, had plunged into a fury of revenge. Every important agent 
or supporter of Sejanus was put to death; even his young daughter was con¬ 
demned; and since the law forbade the execution of a virgin, slie was first 
deflowered and then strangled. Apicata, his divorced wife, committed sui¬ 
cide. but only after she had sent Tiberius a letter assuring him that Antonia's 
daughter Livilk had joined with Sejanus in poisoning her husband Drusus, 
the Emperor ^s sun. Tiberius ordered Li villa tried^ but she refused food until 
she died. Two years later (3.3 ) Agrippina killed herself m exile; and another 
of her soas, having been imprisonetk starr ed himself to death. 

Tiberius lingered for six years after the fall of Sejanus. Probably his mind 
was now disordered; only on this supposition can ^ve explain the incredible 
cruelties attributed to him. Wt are told that he now supported, instead of 
checked, accusations for all in all sixtj'-three persons were indicted 

on this chai^ during his reign. He begged the Senate to provide protection 
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for “an old and lonely man,” In 37 he left Capri after nine years of self- 
imprisonment, and visited some dries in Campania. While stopping at Lucul- 
lus' villa in Misenum he fell in a fainting fit, and seemed dead. The courtiers 
at once flocked about Gaitis, soon to be Emperor, and then were shocked to 
leam that Tiberius was recovering. A friend of all concerned ended the 
embarrassment by smothering Tiberius w'ith a pillow (37).*^ 

He was, said Alonunsen, “the ablest ruler the Empire ever had.” — Almost 
every misfortune had come to him during his life; and after his death he feU 
upon the pen of Tacitus. 


n. cAius 

The populace celebrated the old Emperor’s passing with cries of “Tibe¬ 
rius to the Tiber!” and hailed the Senate’s ratification of Gaius Caesar Gcr- 
ntanicus as bis successor. Bom to Agrippina as she was accompanying 
Gcrmanicus on his northern campaigns, Gaius had been brought up among 
soldiers, had imitated their dress, and had been affectionately named Caligula, 
or Little Boot, from the half boot w orn in the army. He now an¬ 

nounced that he would follow the principles of Augustus in his policy and 
would co-operate respectfully with the Senate in eveiy'thing. He disciibuted 
among the citizens the 90,000,000 sesterces that Li via and TihErius had be¬ 
queathed them, and added a gift of 300 sesterces to each of the 100,000 re¬ 
cipients of state com. He restored to the coffiitia the power to choose the 
magtstraTes, promised low taxes and rich games, recalled the banished vic¬ 
tims of Tiberius, and brought his mother’s ashes piously to Rome. He seemed 
to be in all ways the opposite of his predecessor—prodigal, cheerful, humane. 
Within three months of his accession the people had sacrificed 160,000 
victims to the gods in gratitude for so charming and beneficent a prince.^ 

They had forgotten his lineage. His father’s mother was the daughter of 
Antony, his mother’s mother was the daughter of Augustus; In Ids blood the 
war between Antony and Octavian was renewed, and Antony worn Caligula 
was proud of his skill as a dueler, a gkdiator, and a charioteer; but he was 
“troubled with the falling sickness," and at times was “hardly able to walk 
or collect his thoughtsL*’ He hid under the bed when it thundered, and fled 
in terror from the sight of Aetna’s flames. He found it hard to sleep and 
would wander through his enormous palace at night crying for the dawn. 
He was tall, huge, hairy, except for a bald crovtii; his hollow eyes and 
temples made him l(X»k forbidding, to his delight; he “practiced all kinds of 
fearsome expressions before a mirror.” He had received a good schooling, 
was an eloquent orator, had a keen wit, and a sense of humor that knew no 
scruple and no law. Infatuated with the theater, he subsidized many per- 
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formers and himself privately acted and dmced; desiriiiff an audience, he 
summoned the leaders of the Senate as if to some vital conference, and then 
displayed his steps before theuL*®^ A quiet life of responsible labor might 
have sreadied him, bur the poison of power made him mad* Sanity, like gov¬ 
ernment, needs checks and baiancesj no mortal can be omnipotent and sane. 
When CaliguIa^s grandmother Antonia gave him some advice he rebuked 
her with the remark^ “Remember that 1 have the right to do anything to 
anybody.^ In the midst of a banquet he reminded his guests that he could 
have them all killed where they reclined^ and while embracing his wife or 
mistress he would say pleasantly, '"Off comes this beautiful head whenever 
r give the word/" ^ 

Soon therefore the young Prince who liad been so respectful of the Senate 
began to give it orders and exact an Oriental subservience. He let senators 
kiss his feet in homage, and senators thanked him for the honor.^ He ad^ 
tuired Egv^t and its wavs, introduced many of these to Rome, and longed 
to be worshiped, Pharaoh-like, as a god. He made the religion of Isis one of 
the odicial cults of rhe Roman state* He did not forget that his great-grand¬ 
father had planned to unite the Mediterranean region under an Oriental 
monarchyj he too thought of making his capital at Alexandria, but distrusted 
the wit of its people. Suetonius describes him as lining in “habitual incest 
with all his sisters”^^ it seemed to him an excellent Egyptian custoni. Ill, he 
made his sister Drusilb heir to his throne; when she married he made her 
divorce her husband, and "^created her as his lawful wife/' ^ To other desired 
women he sent letters of divorce in their husbands' names, and invited them 
to his embraces; there was scarcely one woman of rank w^hom he did not 
approach. Amid these and some homosexual amours he found time for fotir 
marri^es. Attending the wedding of Livia Orestilk and Gains Piso, he took 
the bride to his own house, married her^ and in a few dsi\^ divorced her. 
Hearing that LoUia Paulina was very beautiful, he sent for her^ divorced her 
from her husband^ married her, divorced her^ and forbade her to hiive rela- 
tiom wHrh any man thereafter. Ills fourth wife, Coesonia, was pregnant by 
her husband w^hen he married her. She was neither young nor fair, but he 
loved her faithfully. 

In this imperial frolic government wras an aside, and could usmlly be left 
to inferior minds, Caligula ably revised the roster of the business class and 
promoted its best members to the Senate* But his extravagance soon ex¬ 
hausted the full treasuries left him by Tiberius. He took his baths not in 
water but in perfumes; on one banquet he spent io,ooo*qoo sesterces.^ He 
built great pleasure barges with colonnades, banquet boUst baths, ttardens, 
fruit trees» and gem-set stems* I It had his engineers span Baiae*s bay with a 
bridge resting on so many boam that Rome suffered famine for lack of ships 
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CO import com. "WTien riie bridge was completed a great celebration took 
place, illuminated by flood lighra in die rnodem manner; the people drank 
merrily^ boats overturned^ and many were drowned„ From the roof of the 
Basilica Julia he would scatter gold and silver coins among the peopie below 
and watcb mth glee their fatal scrambling. He was so devoted to the green 
faction at the races that he gave a charioteer 2^000^000 sesterces. He built a 
marble stall and an ivory manger for the race horse Incltatus^ invited it to 
dinner, and proposed to tnakc it consul* 

To raise funds for his lifelong Saturnalia, Caligula restored the custom of 
presenting gifts to the emperor; he accepted these in person, on his palace 
terrace, from all who came to give. He encouraged citizens to name him 
heir in their wills. He Jei^ied taxes upon everjthing: a sales tax on all food, 
a tax on all legal processeSt a twelve and a half per cent tax on the wages of 
porters. the earnings of prostitutes,” Suetonius avers, he kid a tax of ”as 
much as each received for one embrace; and the law provided that those 
who had ever been prostitntes should remain subject to this tax even after 
they married/*^ He had rich men accused of treason and condemned to 
death as an aid to the Treasury* He personally auctioned off gladiacors and 
slaves^ and forced aristciciats to attend and bid; when one of these slept, 
Caligula interpreted his nods as bids, so that the sleeper^ wakings found him¬ 
self richer by thirteen gladiators and poorer by 9,000,000 sesterces.^ He 
compelled senators and knights to fight as gladiators in the arena. 

After three years a conspiracy was formed to end this humiliating buf¬ 
foonery* Caligula detected it and revenged hhnself by a reign of terror en¬ 
hanced by his maniac joy in inflicting pain. The cxccudoners were instructed 
to kill his victims *^by numerous slight wounds; so that they may fed that 
they are dying/^^ If we may believe Dio Gassius, he forced his saintly 
grandmother x^ntonia to kill herself,^® Suetonius recounts that when meat 
ran short for feeding the beasts kept for gladiatorbJ games, Caliguk ordered 
“all bald-headed” prisoners ro be fed to the animals for the public good; 
tliat he had men of high rank branded with irons, condentned to miners, 
tlirowTi to beasts, or shut op in cages and then sa\™ in two.^ These arc 
stories that have no means of disproving and must record as the tradi¬ 
tion; but Suetonius loved gossip, the senator Tacitus hated the emperors, 
and Dio Cassius wrote two centuries after the evenr.^ More credible is the 
report that Caliguk began the ivar between the prindpate and philosophy 
by exiling Carrinas Secundus and sentencing two other teachers to death. 
The young Seneca was marked for execution, but was spared because he 
was sickly and might be relied upon to die without prodding. OaudiuSn uncle 
of Caligula, escaped because he was, or pretended co be, an insignifleant 
book-ridden dolt* 
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Caligula’s final pleasantry was to announce himself as a god, equal to 
Jupiter himself. Famous statues of Jove and other deities were decapitated 
and crowned with heads of the Emperor. He enjoyed sitting on a throne in 
the Temple of Castor and PoDus and receiving divine worship. At times he 
would converse with an image of Jupiter, often in terms of reproof; and he 
had a contTiTanc-e nude by which he could reply to Jove’s chunder ^nd 
lightning peal for peal and stiolce for stroke “ He set up a temple to his god¬ 
head, M'itii a corps of priests and a supply of select vicdnis, and he appointed 
his favorite horse as one of the piiests. He pretended that the moon-goddess 
had come down to embrace him, and asked VireJIius could he not sec her. 
“No,” answered that wise courtier, “only you gods can see one another.” 
The people were not deceived. "WTien a Gallic cobbler saw Caligula mas¬ 
querading as Jupiter, and was asked what he thought of the Emperor, he 
said, simply, “A big humbug.” Caligula heard, but did not punish such re¬ 
freshing courage.*^ 

At twenty-nine this god w'as an old man, w^om out by excesses, probably 
venereally diseased, with a small and half-bald head upon a fat body, w'ith a 
livid cO'mpIeiion, hollow eyes, and 3 sinister glance. His fate came suddenly, 
and from that Praetorian Guard whose support he had long purchased with 
gifts. A tribune of the Guard, Cassius Qiacrea, insulted by the obscenities 
that Caligula gave him as passwords day after day, killed him in the secret 
passiige of a theater (41). When the news went out, the city hesitated to 
believe it; men feared that this was a trick of the imperial prankster to find 
out who would rejoice at his death. To clarify the issue the assassins killed 
Caligula’s final wife and dashed out his daughter’s brains against a waU. On 
dial day, says Dio, Caligula learned that he was not a god.'’^ 


m. ct..At,Tjrtis 

Caligula had left the Empire in a dangerous condition: the Treasury 
empty, the Senate decimated, the people alienated, Mauretania in rebellion, 
Judea in arms at hLs insistence on placing his cult statue in the Temple of 
Jerusilem. No one knew where to find a ruler fit to face these problems. The 
Praetorians, coming upon the apparently imbecile Claudius hiding in a cor¬ 
ner, prockimfd him hnperator. The Senate, in terror of the army, and per¬ 
haps relieved by the prospect of dealing wnth a harmless pedant instead of a 
reckless lunatic, confirmed the choice of the Guard; and Tiberius Claudius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus hesitantly mounted the throne. 

He was the son of Antonia and Drusns; the brother of Germanicus and 
LivUb, the grandson of Octavia and Antony, of Livia and Tiberius Qaudius 
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Nero. He had been bom at Lugduntiti) (Lyons) In the year lo b.c. and was 
now fifty years old. He was tail and stout, W'itU white hair and an atniable 
face; but infantile paralysis and other diseases had weakened his frame. His 
legs were precariously thin and gave him a shambling gait; his head wobbled 
as he w'aikcd. He ioved good wines and itch food and suffered from gout. 
He stuttered a bit, and his laughter seemed too boisterous for an emperor, 
in anger, savs the merciless gossiper, “he would foam at the mouth and 
trickle at the nose." He had been brought up by women and freedmen, 
had developed a dmidity and scnsiciviiy hardly advantageous to a ruler, and 
had had few opportunities to practice government. His relatives had looked 
upon him as a feeble-minded invalid; his mother, who had inherited Octavia’g 
gentleness, called him “an unfinished monster,” and when she wished to 
stress a man’s dullness she w'Ould terra him “a bigger fool tlian my Qaudius." 
Scorned by all, he lived in safe obscurity, absorbed in gambling, books, and 
drink. He became a philologist anil antiquarian, learned in “ancient” art, 
religion, science, philosophy, and laiv. He tvrotc histories of Etruria, Car¬ 
thage, and Rome, trtadses on dice and the alphabet, a Greek comedy, and an 
autobiography. Scientists and savants corresponded with him and dedicated 
their tomes to him; Pliny the Elder cites him four times as an authority. As 
Emperor he told his people how^ to cure snakebite, and forestalled super¬ 
stitious fcais by predicting a solar eclipse on his birthday and explaining its 
cause. He spoke Greek w'tll, and wrote several of his works in that language. 
He had a good mind; perhaps he was sincere W'hcn he told the Senate that 
he had pretended stupidity in order to save his head. 

His first act as Emperor was to reward with a donative of 15,000 sesterces 
every soldier of chat Guard which had raised him to the throne. Caligula 
had given such gifts; but not so clearly in jiaymcnt for the Empire; now 
Qaudius acknowledged the sovereignty of the army, while canceling again 
the pow'er of the Assembly to choose the magistrates. With w'iser generosity 
he ended accusations de released persons imprisoned on such 

charges, recalled all exiles, restored confiscated property, returned to Greece 
the statues that Gains had stolen, and abolished the taxes that Galus liad 
introduced. But he put to death Caligula’s assassins, on the theory that it was 
unsafe to condone the murder of an emperor. He ended the practice of 
prostration, and announced simply that he was not to be worshiped as a god. 
Like Augustus he repaired the temples and with antiquarian fervor sought 
to reanimate the old religion. He applied himself personally and conscien¬ 
tiously to public affairs; he even “made the rounds of those who sold goods 
and let buildings, and corrected whatever he deemed to be abuses.” But 
in truth, though he emulated the moderation of Augustus, his actual policies 
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went bevnnd that cautions conservarism to the hold and varied plans of 
Caesar: t^hc rcfonn of govcmiuent and law, the construction of public works 
and services, rlie elevarion of the provinces, the enfranchiseniciit of Gaul, 
and the contjuest and RomanJzation of Britain- 

He surprised ever>'oiic by shoudng will and character as well as learning and 
intellccL Like Caesar and Augustus, he was convinced that die local magistrates 
were too few and untrained, die Senate too proud aud impatient to do die com¬ 
plex work of municipal and niipetial administration. He bowed to the Senate, 
and left it manv powers and more dignities; but the real labor of government 
was performed by himself, a cabinet of Ids appointees, and a civil service gradu¬ 
ally organized, as' under Caesar, Augustus, and Tiberius, out of die freedmen of 
the Emperor’s household, and usbg “public" slaves for clerical and minor tasfc. 
Four cabinet mcmbeis headed this bureaucracy: a secretary of state (epw- 
fjdd~“for communications"), a treasurer (a rutiOTif^HS—“for accounts”), an¬ 
other secrctaiy (a tibeUit-ior petitions), and an attorney general (a tpgnirio?!- 
/iwi—“for actions at law"). Able freedmen—Narejssus, Pallas, and Callistu^ 
held the first three posts. Their rise uj power and wealth w'as the sjunbol of a 
nddc elevation of the freedman class, which had been going on for centuries and 
reached a new height in Claudius’ teign. When the aristocracy protested against 
the empowerment of tliese parvenus, Claudius revived die nfltcc of censor, had 
himself chosen to it, revised the list of persons eligible to the Senate, eliminated 
the chief opponents of his policies, and added new members from die knights 
and the provinces. 

Equipped with these administrative organs, he set himself an amliitious pro¬ 
gram of constniction and rcfomi. He iraproved the procedure of die courts, dc^ 
creed penalties for the law’s debt's, sat patiently as judge many hours every 
week, and forbade the application of torture to any citizen. To prevent the 
fioods that endangered Rome all die more frequendy as the Apennines were 
being denuded of timber, he had an additional channel dug for the lower course 
nf the Tiber, To expedite the import of grain he had a new harbor (Porriis) 
built near Ostia, with commodious yTirehoiises and docks, ns'o great moles to 
break die fmy of the sea, and a channel connecting the harbor witli the Tiber 
above the river's silted mouth. He finished the “Claudian" aqueduct begun by 
Caligula, and constructed another, the Anio Noims, both immense works and 
notable for the beauty of their lofty arches. Observing that the lands of the 
Marsians were penodically swamped by the overfionr of Lake Fucinus, he pro¬ 
vided state funds for the I^or of 30.000 men during eleven years, digging a three- 
mile tunnel from the lake through a mountain to the river Ciris. Before releasing 
the waters of the lake he staged on it a sham naval battle between two fleets 
manned by 19,000 condemned criminals, before spectators gathered from all 
Italy upori the slopes of the surrounding hills, The combatants saluted the Em¬ 
peror with a historic phrase; Ave Caesar! morituri salmattfus te—“Hail Caesar! 
we who are about to die salute you." ** 
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The provinces prospered under him ^ in Augustan da;^ He punished 
decisively the malfeasance of offieLals, except in rhe case of hclix^ procurator 
of JudCci, whose misrule was concealed from hain by Pallas, brother of Saint 
Paul’s inquisitor He busied himself with every pliase of provincial affairs? 
his edicts and inscriptioiis, found diroughour the Empire, arc marked by his 
chanic[eristic fussiness and prolLxity, but they show a miiid and will incel- 
Ii^fently devoted to the public good. He labored to improve comniunication 
and transport, to protect travelers from brigandage, and to reduce the cost 
of the official post to the communities it served. Like Caesar he wished to 
raise the provinces to the level of Italy in a Roman coinmonwealth* He car¬ 
ried out Caesar's design in granting full citizenship tu Transalpine Gaul; if 
he had had his ’ivay he would have eufranchked all freemen iu the Empire/® 
A bit^nze tablet unearrhed at Lyons in 1524 has preserved for us part of the 
rambling speech in %vhich he persuaded the Senate to admit to its member¬ 
ship and to m^perial office those Gauls who held the Roman franchise. 
Meanwhile he did not allow the army to deterioiatc or the frontiers to be 
infringed; his legions wTre kept busy and fit, and great generals like Corbulo, 
V espasian, and Paulin us developed under liis choice and encouragemenr. 
Again deciding to complete Cacs^ris plans, he invaded Britain in 43, con¬ 
quered it, and was back in Rome within six motiths of setting out. In the 
triumph accorded him he violated precedent by pardoning the captured 
British king, Caractacus. T he people of Rome laughed at their strange Em¬ 
peror, but loved him; and when, on one of his absences from the capital, a 
false rumor spread that he had been killed, so great a turmoil of sorrow swept 
the city that the Senate had to issue official assurances that Claudius was safe 
and would soon be in Rome. 

From that great height he fell because he had built a government too 
complex for his personal supervision, and because his amiable spirit was coo 
e:isily deccwed by his freedmen and his family- The bureaucracy had im¬ 
proved administration and had made a thousand new openings for cormf^ 
tion. Narcissus and Pallas wTre excellent executives:, who considered their 
salaries unequal to their merits. To make up the difference they sold offices, 
extorted bribes by thre;its, and brought charges against men whose estates 
they w'ished to confiscate. They ended by being the richest indi\nduals in all 
antiquicx\ Narcissus had 4CK3,000,000 sesterces (|6o,ood,ooo) j Pallas xvas 
miserable because he had only 300,000^000/^ WT:ien Claudius compiained 
of a deficit in the imperii I Treasur}% Roman wags remarked that he would 
have enough and to spare if he would take his two freedmen into partner¬ 
ship.*^ The old aristocratic families, now comparatively poor, looked mth 
horror upon these accumulations and powers, and burned with anger when 
they had to court ex-slaves to obtain a word with the F.mperor. 
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Qaudius Wiis busy uTitin" to appointees and scholars, preparing edicts and 
speeches, and attending to the needs of his wife. Such a man should have 
lived like a monk and barricaded himself against love; his wives proved a 
minous distraction^ and his domestic policy was not as successful as his 
foreign. Like Galignla he married four times. His first wife died on her wed¬ 
ding day, the next two he divorced; then, aged fort)'-eightT he married 
Valeria iMessalina, sixteen. She was not unusually pretrv'': her head was flat, 
her face florid, her chest malformed;^* but a woman need nor be beautiful 
to commit adultery. When Claudius became Emperor she assumed the rights 
and manners of a cjucen, rode in his triumph, and had her birthday celebrated 
throughout the Empire, She fell in love whth the dancer Mnester; wEen he 
rejected her ^tdvances she begged her husband to bid him to be more obedient 
to her requests; Claudius complied, uEereupon the dancer >de!dcd to her 
patriotically. Messalina rejoice d at the simplicity of her formula, and adopted 
it with other men; those who still refused her were accused of invented 
crimes by ofRciaJs plkint to her influence, and found themselves deprived of 
their propeny^ and their Jiheiryt sorncrimes of their lives.®* 

Perhaps the Emperor tolerated these irreguliiritles to secure indulgence 
for his oum. *^He was immoderate in his passion for women/^ s^ys SuetoniuSt 
who adds, as a startling distinction, that GaudiiiS ^Svas wholly free from 
unnatural vice.^* Messalina, says Dio, “gave him son^e attractive house¬ 
maids for bedfellows.^^ “Needing funds for her escapades, the Empress sold 
offices, recommendations, and contracts. Juvenal lias handed dow'n the story 
that she would disguise herself, enter a brothel, receive all comers, and 
gladly pocket their fees; the tale was probably taken from the lost memoirs 
of Messalina's successor and foe, the younger Agrippina. While Claudius;, 
says Tacitus, “devoted all his rime to the dudes of his censorial office*^ 
including the supers'isioa and improvement of Roman morals—Alessalinn 
*"gave a loose to love,” and at lost, w'hile her husband W'as in Ostia, formally 
married a handsome youth, Cains Silius, “with pomp and all accustomed 
rites."^ ^ Narcissus informed the Emperor through the latter^s concubines ^ 
and told him tlmt an uprising was being planned to kill him and put Silius 
oti the throne. Qaudius rushed back to Rome, summoned the Praetorian 
Guard, had Silius and other lovers of Messalina slain, and then retired in 
neni='ous exhaustion to his rooms. The Empress hid herself in rhosc gardens 
of Lucullus w^hich she had confiscated for her pleasure. Claudius sene her a 
message inviting her to come and plead her cause* Fearing that the Emperor 
would forgive her and turn against him, Narci^us dispatched some soldiers 
with instructions to kill her* They found her alone with her mother, slew 
her Vrdth one blow, and left her corpse m her mother's aims (48). Claudius 
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rold the Praetorian Guard that if he should every' marry again they would 
be jusrihed in killing him. He never mentioned iMcssalina again.* 

Within a year he was hesitating w^hether to many Lullia Paulina or the 
younger Agrippina. Lollia, ex-wife of Caligula, was rich; somerimes, we are 
fold, she wore jewelry worth 40,000,000 sesterces;*®^ perhaps Claudius ad¬ 
mired her money more than her ciste. Agrippina was the daughter of the 
elder Agrippina and Germanicus; she too, had in her the unreconciled blood 
of Octavian and. Antony, and had succeeded to the beauty, ability, resolu¬ 
tion, and unscrupulous vindictiveness of her mother. She was already twice 
a w'idow. By her first husband, Cnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, she had a 
son Nero, whose enthronement became the ruling passion of her life; and 
from her second husband Caius Crispus, whom rumor accused her of 
poisoning, she inherited the wealth that sinewed her aims. Her problem was 
to become the wife of Claudius, to get rid of his son Biitaniucus, and make 
Nero, by adoption, heir to the Empire. The fact that she was Qaudius* 
niece did not deter her, hut gave her opportunities for fond intimacies that 
stirred the aging ruler in no avuncular wayr. Suddenly he appeared before 
the Senate and asked it to bid him marry again for the good of the state. 
The Senate complied, the Praetorians laughed, and Agrippina reached the 
throne (4S). 

She was ihirtv-tvi'o, Qaudius fifty'^-seven. His energies -were failing; hers 
Were at their height. Playing upon hun M'ith all her charms, she persuaded 
him to adopt Nero as hjs son, and to give his thiitcen-ycar-old daughter 
Octavia to the sbeteen-y ear-old youth in marriage (53). She assumed more 
and more political power wnth caclt year, and finally' sat beside him on the 
imperial d.ijs , She recalled the philosopher Seneca from the exile to which 
Qaudius had condemned him, and made him the tutor of her son (49); and 
she had her friend Burrus appointed prefect of the Praetorian Guard. So 
poised, she ruled with a virile liand and established order and economy in 
the imperial household. Her ascendancy might have been a boon to Rome 
had she not indulged her as aricc and her ics'cngc. She had Ijillia Paulina put 
to death because Qaudius, in a careless moment which no wife forgives, 
remarked on the elegance of Lollia’s figure. She had Marcus Silanus poisoned 
because she feared that Claudius might name him his heir. She conspired with 
Pallas to qverriu-ow Narcissus, and this moneyed potentate, as faithful as he 
was corrupt, ended his career In a dungeon. The Emperor, weakened by ill- 
health, many labors, and sexual enterprise, allow^ed Pallas and Agrippina to 
establish another reign of terror. Men were accused, exiled, or killed because 

* Ferrcre md Buiy *r have tried tn ctplain away Messalifla’s bigamy, butTadtvS vouches 
for [lie story as “well atteisted by writers of ihc period, and by grave and elderly meo wbu lived 
at the nme, and were informed of every circuniscaflce." ^ 
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the Treasury was exhausted by public works and games and needed replen- 
ishmcnc by confiscated wealth. Thirty-five senators and 300 knights were 
condemned to death in the thirteen years of Claudius’ reign. Some of these 
executions may have been justified by actual conspiracy or crime; we do not 
know. Nero later claimed that he had esamined all the papers of Claudius, 
and that from these It appeared that aot one prosecution had been set on foot 
by the Emperor’s order."* 

After five years of his fifth marriage Claudius awakened to what Agrip¬ 
pina was doiug. lie resolved to put an end to her pO’wer, and circumvent her 
plans for Nero, by naming Critannicus his heir. But Agrippina had more 
determination and less scruple. Peicciving cite Emperor’s intentions she 
risked everything: site fed Ckudius poisonous mushrooms, and he died after 
twelve hours of agony, without being able to utter a word {^4)* When the 
Senate deified him, Nero, already enthroned, remarked that mushrooms 
must be the food of the gods, since by eating them Claudius had become 
divine,**^ 


IV. NERO 

On his father’s side Nero belonged to the Domldl Abenobarbi—so named 
fiom the bronzdike beards diac ran in the family. For five hundred years 
they had been famous in Rome for ability, recklssness, haughtiness, courage, 
anti cruelty. Nero’s j>acemal grandfather had a passion for games and the 
stage; drove a chariot in the races, spent money with open hand on wdld 
beasts and gladiatorial shows, and had to be reproved by Augustus for bar¬ 
barous treatment of his employees and slaves. He married Antonia, daughter 
of Antony tmd Octavia. Tlteirson CnaeusDomitius enhanced die reputation 
of the family by adultery, incest, brutality, and treason. In a.q. r 8 he married 
the second Agrippina, then thirteen years old. Knowing his wife’s ancestry 
and his own, he concluded that “no good man CLin possibly be bom from 
us.” They named their only child Lucius, and added the cognomen Nero, 
meaning, in the Sabine tongue, valiant and strong. 

The chief authors of his education were Chaeremon the Stoic, who taught 
him Greek, and Seneca, who taught him literature and morals but not philos¬ 
ophy. Agrippina forbade die last on the ground chat it would unfit Nero for 
government;"* the result was creditable to philosophy. Like many a teacher, 
Seneca complained that his labors were thwarted by the mother: the boy 
w'ould run to her when reproved, and was sure to be comforted, Seneca 
sought to train him in modest)’' and courtesy, simplicity and stoicism. If he 
could not retail to him the doctrines and disputes of the philosophers, he 
could at least dedicate to Kim the eloquent philosophical treatises that he was 
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composing, and liope that someday his pupil might read tliem. The young 
prince was a good student, W'rote forgivable poetry, and addressed the Sen¬ 
ate in the graceful manner of his master, VVTira Claudius died, Agrippina 
had no great difiicnlty in securing the confirmation of her son on the throne, 
especially since her friend Burrus brought to him the full support of the 
Guard. 

Nero rewarded the soldiers with a donative, and gave 400 sesterces to 
every citivem He pronounced over his predecessor a eulogy composed by 
the ime Seneca « who would soon publish, anonymously, a pitiless satire 
(Apocolocyntosif or Fumpkiinficatimt) on the Luc Emperor’s ejecnon from 
Olympus. Nero made the usual obeisance to the Senate, modestly excused ms 
youth, and announced that of the pmvers heretofore taken by the pnnee 
he would heep only the cominand of the armies—a highly practical choice 
for the pupil of a philosopher. The promise was probably sincere since N«o 
kept ir faithfully for five years “-that quinquemtium Nerom w'hich Trapn 
later accounted the besr period in the history of the impeml government. 
When the Senate proposed that statues of gold and silver should be raised m 
his honor, the sevcnteen-year-old Emperor rejected the offer; when two 
men ^ve^c indicted for favoring Britanuicus. he had the accusations with¬ 
drawn; and in a speech to the Senate he pledged himself to obsen c through¬ 
out his reign that virtue of mercyr which Seneca was then extoUmg in an 
essay De clcmentin. Asked to sign a death warrant for a condemned c^al. 
he sighed, “’Would that I bad never learned to write! “ He abolished or re^ 
duced oppressive taxes, and gave annuities to distinguished but impovcn^ed 
senators. Recognizing his inumturitvs he aUowed Agrippina to adjmer 
his affairs; she received embassies, and had her image engraved beside tm own 
on the imperial coins. Alarmed by tius matriarchate, Seneca and Burms 
conspired, by playing upon Nero's pride, to win from her the admimstratiou 
of his powers. The infuriated mother announced that Britannicus was the 
true heir to the throne, and threatened to unmake her sou as decisively as she 
had made him. Nero countered by hairing Britannicus poisoned. Agnppina 
retired to her villas and wTOte her Menioirs as a last vindictive stroke-black¬ 
ening all the enemies of herself and her mother, and providing Tacirns and 
Suetonius with that museum of horrors from which they drew the darker 
colors for their portraits of Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero. ^ 

Under the miidanceof the philosopher-premier, on the impetus of the 
administrative organization already devised, the Empire prospered wimin 
and without. Thc'frontieis were weU guarded, the Bbck Sea was cleared of 
pirates, Corbulo brought Armenia back under Rome’s protectorate and 
Parrhia signed a peace that endnred for fift>^ years. Corwption was reduced 
in the courts and the provinces, bureaucratic personnel was improved, the 
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Treasur^^ was managed with economy and wisdom* Probably at Seneca's 
suggestion Nero made the far-reaching proposal to abalkh all indirect taxes, 
especially the customs dudes collected at frontiers and ports^ and so estab¬ 
lish free trade throughout the Empire. The measiare was defeated in the 
Senate through the influence of the tax^gathe ring corporadons—a defeat 
which indicates that the Principate was sdll recogni^iag its constiturional 
limits. 

To divert Nero from interference with state affairs* Seneca and Bnmis 
allowed him to indulge his sensuality imrestrainei a rime wEen vice 
had charrrts for all orders of men/' says Tacitus,*^ was not expected char 
the sovereign should lead a life of austcritj-^ and self-denlaL” Nor could 
religious belief encourage Nero to morality^ a smattering of philosophy had 
liberated his intellect without maturing his judgment. “He despised all 
cults,” saj^ Suetonius, “and voided his bladder upon an image of the god¬ 
dess whom he most respected, Cybcle.'^ His instincts inclined him to 
excessive earing, exotic desires, extravagant banc|uct 3 where the flowers alone 
cost 4,000,000 sestercesonly misers, he said, counted what they spent. 
He admired and envied Caius Petronius, for that rich aristocrat taught him 
new w'ays of combining vice with taste* Petronius^ saj^ Tacitus in a classic 
descriprion of the epicurean's ideal, 

passed his days in sleep, and his nights in business, joy, and revelry. 
Indolence was at once his passion and his rnad to fame. What othcis 
did by vigor and mdus-trv", he accomplished by his love of pleasure and 
[iixurious ease. Unlike the men who profess to understand social en¬ 
joyment, and min their fortunes, he led a life of expense without pro- 
fusion^ an epicure, yet not a prodigal; addicted to his appetites, but 
with refinement and judgment; an educated and elegant voluptuary. 

Gay and airy m his conversarion, he charmed by a certain graceful 
negligence, die more engaging as it flowed from the natural frankne^ 
of his disposition* With all his delicacy and careless ease, he show'ed, 
wheu he w-as governor of Bithynia, and again when consul, that 
vigor of mind and softness of manners may unite in the saine per¬ 
son. . , . From his public tifBees he returned to his usual gratifica¬ 
tions, fond of vice, or of pleasures that bordered on it, * . * 
Cherished by Nero and hb com pnions , , * he w'as allowed to be the 
arbiter of caste and elegance. Without his Sanction nothing was ex- 
quMce, nothing delightful or rare.™ 

Nero was not subtle enough to achieve this anisric epicureanism. He dis¬ 
guised himself and visited brothels; he roamed the streets and frequented 
taverns at night with the comrades of his mood, robbing shops, irisulring 
women, “practicing kwdness on boys, stripping those whom they encouu- 
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tered, striking, wounding, murdering.” A senator who defended him¬ 
self vigorously against the disguised Emperor was soon afterward forced 
to kill himself. Seneca sought to divert the royal lust by condoning Nero’s 
relations v. 4 rh an ei-slavc, Claudia Acte, But Acte w'as too faithful to him 
to keep his affections; he soon exchanged her for a woman of superlative 
refinement in all the ways of love. Poppaea Sabina was of high family and 
great wealth; “she had evenThing,” says Tacitus, “escepc an honest mind”; 
she was one of those women who spend all the day in adorning their persons, 
and exLst only "when they are desired. Her husband, Salvius Otho, boasted of 
her hcaUty to Nero; the Emperor at once commissioned him to govern 
Lusitania (Portugal), and laid siege to Poppaea. She refused to be his mis¬ 
tress, but agreed to be his w'ife if he would divorce Octavia. 

Occavia had borne the transgressions of Nero silently, and had preser\red 
her owna modesty and chastitv"' amid the stream of sexual license in which she 
had been forced to live from her birth. It is to the honor of Agrippina that 
she lost her life in defending Octavia against Poppaea. She used eveiy plea 
against the proposed divorce, even, sa>^ Tacitus, to offering her own charms 
to her son, Poppaea fought hack with hers and won; youth was sert-ed. She 
taunted Nero with being afraid of his mother, and led him to believe that 
Agrippina was plotting his fall. Finally, in the madness of his infatuation, he 
consented to kill the woman who had borne him and given him half the 
world. FTe thought of poisoning her, but she had guarded against this by the 
habitual use of antidotes. He tried to have her drowned, bur she swam to 
safety from the shipwreck he had arranged. His men pursued her to her 
rdlla; w hen they seized her she bared her body and said, “Plunge your sword 
into my womb.” It took many blows to kil! her. The Emperor, view-ing the 
uncovered corpse, remarked, “I did not know I had so beautiful a mother." 
Seneca, it is said, had no share in the plot; but the saddest lines In the history 
of philosophy tell how he penned the letter in which Nero explained to the 
Senate how Agrippina had plotted against the Prince and, being detected, had 
killed herself,” The Senate gmcefuUy accepted the explanation, came in a 
body to greet Nero returning to Rome, and offered thanks to the gods for 
having kept him safe. 

ft is hard to believe that this matricide "was a youth of menry-fwo with 
a passion for poetry, music, art, drama, and athletic games. Me admired the 
Greeks for their varied contests of physical and artistic ability, and sought to 
introduce like compcittion.s to Rome. In 59 he instituted die liidi or 

Youth Games; and a year later he inaugurated the Nerojiu on the model of 
the qu.adrenniaJ festival at Oljnnpta, w'ith contests in horse racing, athletics, 
and “music"—which included oratory and poetry'. He built an amphitheater, 
a gymnasium, and a magnificent public bach. He practiced gymrirtastics with 
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skill, became an enthusiastic charioteer, and finally decided to compete in 
the games. To his philhellenic mind this seemed not only proper, bur in the 
best tradition of Greek antiquity. Seneca thougltt it ridiculous, and tried to 
confine the imperial exhibitions to a private stadium. Nero overruled him 
and invited the public to witness his performance. It came, and applauded 
lasdly. 

But what this uninhibited satyr really wanted was to be a great aitisc. 
Having every power, he longed also for every accomplishment. It is to his 
credit that he applied himself with painstaking seriousness to engra%Hng, 
painting, sculpture, music, and poetry.’'* To improve his singing "he used to 
lie upon his back with a leaden plate upon his chest, puige himself by a 
syringe or by vomiting, and deny himself fruits and all foods injurious to 
the voice’on certain dajts, for the same purpose, he ate nothing bur garlic 
and olive oil. One evening he summoned the foremost senators to his palace, 
showed them a new w'ater organ, and lectured to tliem on its theory and 
con-Struction/^ He was so fascinated by the music which Terpnos drew from 
the harp that he spent entire nighrs wHth him in practicing on that instrument. 
He gathered artists and poets about him, competed with them in his palace, 
compared his paintings with theirs;, listened to their poetry, and read his 
own. He was deceived by their praise, and when an astrologer predicted that 
he would lose his throne he replied cheerfully tliat he would then make a 
living by hUart. He dreamed of performing publicly in one day on the water 
organ, the flute, and the pipes, and then appearing as actor and dancer in the 
paa of Virgirs Tumus, In ig he gave a scmipubllc concert as a liarpist 
(citharoedus) in his gardens on the Tiber, For five years more he controlled 
his longing for a laigcr audience- at last he dared it in Naples; there the 
Greek spirit ruled, and tlie people would forgive and understand him. The 
auditorium was so overcrowded for his exhibition that it crumbled to 
pieces shortly after the audience had left. Encouraged, the young Emperor 
appeared as singer and harpist in the great theater of Pompey at Rome (65). 
In these recitals he sang poems apparently composed by h imscif some frag¬ 
ments have survived and sho-w a moderate talent. Besides many lyrics, he 
WTOtc a long epic on Troy (with Paris as hero), and began a still longer one 
on Rome. To complete his versatility, he came upon the boards as an actor, 
playing the roles of Oedipus, Heracles, Alcmaeon, even the matricide 
Orestes, The populace was delighted to have an emperor entertain it and 
kneel on the stage, as custom required, to ask for its applause. It took up the 
songs that Nero sang and repeated them in the taverns and the streets. Elis 

• Saetonios claims id have seen thf royal maiiusciipo, with test and comcdtics ia Nero’s 
hand.''^ 
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etitlmsiasm for spread through all rEinkSi His popularityt instead of 

waning^ grew. 

Tlie Senaie was more horrified by these displays than by all the gossip 
of sexual license and per^^ersion that ran about the palace* Nero replied that 
the Greek custom of confining athJedc and artisric competitions to the 
citizen class was better than the Ronian custom of leaving these to the slaves; 
certainly the contests should not take the form of slowly executing crinunals. 
The young murderer decreed that so long as he ruled, no combat in the 
arenas should be carried to the death.^^ To restore the Greek tradition and 
dignify his own performanceSt he persuaded or compelled certain senators 
to compete in public as actors, musicians, athletes, gladiators, and charioteers. 
Some patricians, like Thrasea Pactus, showed their disapproval of his wap 
by absenting thernselves from the Senate when Nero came to address it- 
some others, like Helvidius Priscus, denounced him violently in those aristo¬ 
cratic salons that had become the last refuge of free speech; and the Stoic 
philosophers in Rome spoke ever more openly against this impish epicurean 
on the throne. Plots ■were laid to depose him. His spies discovered them, and 
like his predecessors he countered with a reign of terror. T. he law of 
was reviv ed (62), and accusations were brought against men who^ opposi- 
rion OF wealth made their deaths culturally or fimncially desirable. For 
Nero, like Caligula, had now exhausted the Treasury with his extravagance, 
his gifts, and his games. He announced his ititenuon to confiscate completely 
the estates of citizens whose ’vv^ills left iusuflicient sums to the Emperor. He 
stripped many temples of their vorive offerings, and melted down their 
iniages of silver or gold. AVhen Seneca protested and privately criticized his 
conduct—w'orsc^ his poetij-'—Nero dismissed him from the court (fii), and 
I he old philosopher s(>ent the remaining three years of his life m the seclu¬ 
sion of his villas. Burrus had died some months before* 

Nero now surrounded himself with new' aides, mostly of coarser strain. 
Tigellinus, urban prefect, became his chief adviser, and smoothed the 
Prince's path to every indulgence. In 62 Nero divorced and dismissed 
Octavia on the ground of barrenness, and twxWc d^ys later married Poppaea. 
Tlie people protested mutely by throwing down the statues that Nero had 
raised to Poppaea and crovvTiiug those of Octavia with flow'ers. The angry 
Poppaea convinced her lover that Octavia w'as planning to remarry', and 
that a revolution was being organized to replace him in powder with Octavia s 
new' mate. If we may follow Tacitus, Nero invited Aiiicetxis> who had killed 
Agrippina, to confess adultery with Octavria and implicate her in a 
overthrow' the PrinceF Aniectus play'^d h^ psirt as commanded, w^as banished 
to Sardinia, and lived out his life in ease and wntalthF Octavia was exiled to 
Pandateria. There, a few days after her amvak imperial agents came to 
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murder Iier. She was sdll but twenty-two, and could not believe that life 
must end so soon for cme so guildess. She pleaded with her slayers, saying 
that site was now only Nero’s sister and could do him no harm. They cut 
off her head and brought it to Poppaea for their reward. The Senate, in¬ 
formed that Octavia was dead, thanked the gods for having again preserved 
the Fanperor.^ 

Nero himself was now a god. After the death of Agrijspina a consul-elect 
had proposed a temple “to the deified Nero.’* When, in 63, Poppaea bore 
him a daughter who died soon afterxs'ard, the child was voted a divinity. 
W hen I'lridates came to receive the crown of Anneni.i he knelt and wor- 
sJnpped the Emperor as Mithras. WTien Nero built his Golden House he 
prefaced it with a colossus 120 feet high, bearing the likeness of his head 
haloed wdth solar rays that identified him as Pliocbus Apollo. Actually he 
was now, at twenty-five, a degenerate wfith swollen paunch, weak and 
slender limbs, fat face, blotched sldn, curly yellow hair, and dull gray eyes. 

As a god and an artist he fretted over the flaws of ihe palaces he had" in¬ 
herited, and planned to build his own. But the Palatine was crowded, and at 
its base w'ere on one side the Circus iMaximus, on another the Forum, and 
on the .others slums. He mourned that Rome had grot,™ so haphazardly, 
instead of being scientifically designed like Alexandria or Antioch, He 
dreamed of rebuilding Rome, of being its second founder, and renaming it 
Neropolis. 

On July 18, 64, a fire broke out in the Circus Maximu,s, spread rapidly, 
burned for nine days, and razed two thirds of the city. Nero was at Antiuin 
when the conflagradou starred; he hurried to Rome and arrived in time to 
see the Palatine palaces consumed. The Domus Transitoria, which he had 
jusT buiit to connect his palace with the gardens of Maecenas, was one of the 
first structures to faJL The Forum and the Capitol escaped, and the recion 
east of the Tiber; throughout the remainder of the city countless homes, 
temples, precious manuscripts, and worlts of art were destroyed. Thousands 
of people lost their Lves amid falling tcncmenis in the crowded streets; 
hundreds of thousands wandered shelterless through the nights, crazed with 
horror, and listening to nimois that Nero had ordered the fire, was scatter¬ 
ing incendiaries to renew it, and was M'atching it from the tower of Alaecenas 
while singing his lines on the sack of Troy and accompanying himself on 
the lyre,* He energetically guided attempts to control or localize the flames 
and ro provide relief; he ordered all public huihlings and the imperial 
gardens to be thrown open to the destitute; he raised a city of tents on the 
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Field of requkitioricd food from the stir rounding conntrj^ and 

arranged for the feeding of the pcople,'^^^ He bore without rcmonstr^tnce the 
accusatory lampoons and inscriptions uf the infuriated populace* According 
to Tacitus (whose Senatorial prejudice must always be rcnicmbcred)i he 
cast about for some ^capegoatt and found one In 

a race of men detested for their evil pracdcca, and commonly caJled 
CbrestijTji. The name was derived from Chrestua, who, in the reign of 
Tiberius, suffered under Pond us Pilate, Procurator of Judea, By 
that event the sect of which he was the founder received a blow which 
for a time checked the growth of a dangcrnu$ supersfdon; l>ut it 
revived soon after, and spread with recruited vigor not only in Judea 
. . * but even in the city of Rome, the common sink into which 
cverv^thing infamous and ^i^nminable flow^s like a torrent from all 
quarters of the world* Nero proceeded w^ith his usual artifice. He 
found a set of profligate and abandoned wretches w^ho w^ere Induced 
to confess theniseJ ves guilty; and cm diie evidence of such men a num¬ 
ber of Christians w^erc convicted, not indeed on clear evidence of 
having set die city on fire, but rather on account of tlieir sullen hatred 
of rile whole human race. They were put to death with exquisite 
cruelty, and to their sufferings Nero added mockery and derision. 

Some w ere covered with skins of wild hcaits, and left to be devoured 
fay dogs; others were nailed ro crosses- numbers of them were burned 
aJivc; many, covered wnrh inflammable matter, were sec on fire to 
servT as torches during the night, , * * At length the brutality of 
tliese measures filled every breast wkh pity* Humanity relented in 
favor of die Chtistians.^^ 

When the debris had been cleared aw^ay Ncm undertook with viable 
pleasure the restoration of che city^ along the lines of his dre^im* Contribu- 
dons for this purpose were solicited or elicited from every city in the Em¬ 
pire, and those whose h<jme5 had been destroyed were enabled to rebuild 
out of these funds. The new streets were made wdde and straight, die new 
houses wi'ere required to have their fa^des and first stories of stone, and had 
to be sufficiently separated from other buildings to oppose 3 protective gap 
to the spread of fircp The springs that flowed beneath the city were channeled 
into a reserve water supply in case of future conflagrations* Out of the 
imperial Treasury Nero built porticoes along the main tlioroughfares, pro- 
\riding a shaded porch for thousands of homes. Antiquarians and old men 
missed the picturesque, time-ha Howled sights of the old city; but soon all 
agreed chat a healthier, safer, and fairer Rome had risen from the fire. 

Nero might have earned forgiveness for his crimes had he now molded 
his life as he had remade his capital. But Poppaea died in in advanced 
pregnancy, allegedly from a kick in the stomach; rumor said this had been 
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Nero’s ans^n-cr to her reproaches for having come home late from the races."* 
He grieved liitterly over tier passing, for he had eagerly awaited an heir. He 
had her body cnibalmed with rare spices, gave her a pompons funeral, and 
delivered a eulogy over the corpse. Having found a youth, Sponis, who 
closely resembled Poppaca, he had him castrated, married him by a formal 
ceremony, and “used turn in every way like a woman”; whereupon a wit ex¬ 
pressed the wish that Nero’s father had had such a wife.*^ In the same year 
he began the building of his Golden House; and its extravagant decoration, 
cost, and extent—covering an area that once had sheltered many thousands 
of the poor—renewed die resentment of the aristocracy and the suspicions 
of the plebs. 

Suddenly Nero’s spies brought him word of a vindcspread conspiracy to 
put Olpumius Piso on the throne ((55).. His agents seized some minor per¬ 
sonages in the plot, and by torture or threat drew from them confessions 
implicating, among others, Lucan the poet and Seneca. Bit by bit the whole 
plan was laid bare. Nero’s revenge ivas so savage that Rome credited the 
rumor that he had vowed to wipe out the whole Senatorial class. WTien 
Seneca received the command to kill himself he argued for a while and then 
complied; Lucan likewise opened his veins and died reciting his poetry. 
TigeUinus, jealous of Petronius’ popularity with Nero, bribed one of the 
epicure’s slaves to testify against his master, and induced Nero to order 
Petronius’ death. Petronius died leisurely, opening his veins and then closing 
them, conversing in his usual light manner with his friends and reading 
poetry to rhcni; after a walk and a nap h(2 opened his veins again and passed 
away quietly.** Thrasea Plactus, the leading exponent of the Stoic philosophy 
in the Senate, was condemned not for taking part in the plot, but on the 
general ground of deficient enthusiasm for the Emperor, for not enjoying 
Nero’s sin^ng, and for composing a laudator)'^ life of Cato. His son-in-law 
Helvidiiis Priscus was merely banished, but two others were put to death 
for writing in their praise. Musonius Rufu.«i, Stoic philosopher, and Cassius 
Longinus, a great jurist, were exiled; two biothcts of Seneca—Annaeus 
Mela, father of Lucan, and Annaeus Novatus. the Callio who in Athens had 
freed Saint Paul—were ordered to commit suicide. 

Having cleared the lines in his rear, Nero left in 66 to compete in the 
Olympic games and make a concert tour of Greece. “The Greeks,” he re¬ 
marked, “are the only ones w'ho have an ear for music.” At Olympia he 
drove a qiiJiinga in the races; he was thrown from the car and was nearly 
crushed to death; restored to his chariot he continued the contest for a 
while, but gave np before the end of the course. The judges, however, 
knew an emperor from an athlete and aw^arded him the crown of victorv- 
Ovcrcome with happiness when the crowd applauded him, he announced 
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chat thereafter not only Athens and Sparta hut all Greece should be free— 
i.c., exempt from any tribute to Rome. Tfie Greek cities accommodated 
him by running the Olympian, Ppthian, Ncnicaii, and Isthmian games in one 
year; he responded by takin g part in all of them as singer, harpist, actor, 
or athlete. He obeyed the rules of the various competitions carefully, was 
all courtesy to his opponents, and gave them Roman citizenship as consob- 
tioo for his in variable rictorics. Amid his tour he received news that Judea 
was in revolt and that all the "W^est was hot with rebellion. He sighed and 
continued his itinerary. When he sang in a theater, says Suetonios, “no one 
was allowed to leave, even for the most nrgetn reasons. And so it was that 
some women gave birth there, while some feigned death to be carried out.” ** 
At Corinth he ordered work started on a canal to cut the Isthmus as Caesar 
had planned; the task was begun, hnt w'as laid aside during tlie turmoil of 
the following year. Alarmed by fun her reports of uprisings and plots, Nero 
returned to Italy {67), entered Rome in a formal triumph, and showed, as 
trophies, the 1 So8 prizes he had won in Greece, 

Tragedy was rapidly catching up with his comedy. In March, 68, the 
Gallic governor of Lyons, Julius Vindex, announced the independence of 
Gaul; and when Kero offered 2,500,000 sesterces for his head, V'index 
retorted, “He who brings me Nero’s head may have mine in return.” ** Pre¬ 
paring CO take the field against rJiis virile antagonist, Nero’s first care was 
to choose wagons to carry along with him his musical instnimcncs and 
theatrical cfiects.** But in April w'ord came that Galba, commander of the 
Roman army in Spain, had joined fortunes with Vmdex and was marching 
tow-ard Roine. Hearing that the Ptaetorian Guard was ready to abandon 
Nero for proper remuneration, the Senate proclauned Galba emperor. Nero 
put some poison into a small box and, so armed, fled fron] his Golden House 
to the Servilian Gardens on the road to Ostia, He asked such officers of the 
Guard as W'cre in the pabec to accompany him; all refused, and one quoted 
to him a line of Vii^h “Is it, then, so hard to die?” He could nor believe 
that the omnipotence which had ruined him had suddenly ceased. He sent 
appeals for help to various friends, but none replied. He went down to the 
Tiber to drown himself, but his courage failed him, Phaon, one of his 
freedmen, o£ered to conceal him in his villa on the Via Salaria; Nero grasped 
at the proposal, and rode through the dark four miles out from the center 
of Rome. He spent thut night in Phaon’s cellar, ckd in a soiled tunic, sleep¬ 
less and hnngrv^, and trembling at every sound. Phaon's courier brought 
word that the Senate had declared Nero a public enemy, had ordered his 
arrest, and had decreed that he should be punished “after the ancient 
manner.” Neno asked what this was. “The oondemned man,” he was told, 
“is stripped, is fastened to a post by a fork passing through his neck, and is 
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then beaten to death.” Terrified, he tried to stab himself; but he made the 
mistake of testing the poniard’s point first and found It disconcertingly 
sharp. Quoits /mifex pereof he mourned—“What an artist dies in me!” 

As a new day dawned he heard the clatter of horses: rhe Senate’s soldiers 
had tracked him down. Quoting a verse of poetry—“Hark! now strikes upon 
my car the trampling of swift couriers”—he drove a da^er into his throat; 
his hand faltered, and his fieedman Epaphroditus helped him to press the 
blade home. He had begged his companions to keep his corpse from being 
mudlatcd, and Galba’s agents granted the wish. His old nursesi and Acte 
his former mistress, buried him in the vaults of the Dotmdi (68). Alany of 
the populace rejoiced at his death and ran about Rome w'ith liberty caps on 
their heads. But many more mourned him, for he had been as generous to 
the poor as he had been recklessly cruel to the great. They lent eager hearing 
to the rumor that he was not really dead bnt was fighting his way back to 
Rome; and when they had reconciled themselves to his passing they came 
for many months to strew flowers before his tomb.“ 


V. THE THREE EMPERORS 

Servius Sulpicius Galba reached Rome in June of 68. He was of noble 
birth, for he traced his lineage on his father's side to Jupiter, and on his 
mother's to Pasipha^ wife of Minos and the bull. In this year of his exalta¬ 
tion he was already bald, and his hands and feet were so crooked with gout 
that he could not wnear a shoe or hold a book.®* He had the usual vices;, 
normal and abnormal, but it was not these that made his reign so brief. What 
shocked army and populace were His economy of the public funds and his 
strict administration of jusrice.®'- When he ruled that those who had received 
gifts or pensions from Nero must return nine tenths to the Treasury, 2 
thousand new enemies arose, and Galba’s days ran out. 

A bankrupt senator, Marcus Otho, announced that he could pay his 
debts only fay becoming emperor.™' The Guards declared for him, marched 
into the Forum, and met C^lba riding in a litter. Galba offered his neck 
unreasdng to their sw'ords; they cut off his head, his arms, his hps; one of 
them carried the head to Otho, but as he could not hold it well by the sparse 
and blood-wet hair, he thmsr his thumb into the mouth. The Senate hastened 
to accept Otho, just as Roman armies in Gennany and Egvpit were hailing 
as emperors their respective generals—Aulus Vitellius and Titus Flavins 
Vespasianus. Vitellius invaded Italy with his hardy legions, and swept away 
the weak resistance of the northern garrisons and rfie Praetorian Guard. 
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Otho killed himself after a reign of ninety-five days^ and Vitellios mounted 
the throne, 

Ic does not speak well for the Roman military system that so senile a man 
as Galba should have comnianded in Spain, or so slothful an epicurean as 
Vitellius in Germany. He was a gounnand w ho thought of the Priricipate 
chiefly as a feast, and made a banc^uet of every meal. He governed In the 
intervals; and as these grew shorter he left state affairs to his freedman 
Asiadcus, ivho in four months became one of the richest men in Rome, 
WTien Vitellius learned that Vespasian's general Antonins was leading an 
army into Italy to dcthrfine him^ he delegated his defense to subordinates and 
continijed to feast. In October of 69 the troops of Antonins defeated the 
defenders of Vitellius at Creiuoua in one of the bloodiest battles of ancient 
times. They marched into Rome, w here the remnants of Vitellins' legions 
fought bravely for him w^hile he took refuge m his palace. The populace, 
says Tacitus, ^'flocked in crow ds to behold the conflict, as if a scene of car¬ 
nage were no rdiore than a public spectacle exhibited for their amusement ^ 
while the battle raged some of them pi under ed shops and homes; and prosti¬ 
tutes plied their tradCi^* The soldiers of Antomus tninnphed, lulled wTth- 
out <;]uarter, and pillaged without sdnt; and the mob, as ready as history to 
applaud the victors, helped them to ferret out their enemies. Vitellius, 
dragged from his concealment, w'as led half naked through the city with a 
nof.ise aiDimd his neck, was pelted with dung, w^as tortured wdthouc liaste, 
and at last. In a moment of mercy, was slain (December, 69). The corpse 
W'as drawTi through the streets wdth a hook and flung into- the Xiber^*^ 


VI. VTSPASIAN 

^\liat a relief to meet a man of sense, ability^ and honor! Vespasian, busy 
directing the w^ar against Judea, took his time in coming to occupy the 
dangerous eminence that his soldiers had won for him, and w^hich the Senate 
hurriedly con filmed, WTieu he arrived (October^ 7^)t himself with 

inspiring enei^ to restore order to a society disturbed in every aspect 
of its Life- Perceiving that he w^ould have to repeat the labors of Augustus, 
he modeled his beha^dor and policy upon those of that prince. He made 
his peace with the Senate and re-established consdmtional govemn\ent; 
he freed or recalled tliose who had been convicted of under 

Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vitellius; he reorganized the army, litnited the 
number and powder of the Praetorian Guard, appointed competent generals 
to suppress revolts in the provinces, and was soon able to close the Temple 
of Janus as a sign and pledge of peace. 
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He TtTis sixty, t>ut in the unimpiiired vigor of his powerful frame. He 
was built foursquare in body and character, with a broad, bald, and massive 
head, coarse but commaudiug features, and small sharp eyes that pierced 
every sham. He had none of the stigmata of genius; he was merely a man of 
£rm 'snil and practical mtelligence. He had been bom in a Sabme village 
near Rcate, of purely piebekn stock. His accession was a fourfold revolu¬ 
tion: a commoner had reached the throne, & prov incial anny had overcome 
the Praetorians and crowned its candidate, the Flavians had succeeded the 
Julio-Claudinns, and the ^mple habits and virtues of the Italian bourgeois 
replaced, at the court of the emperor, the epicurean wastefulness of the city- 
bred descendants of Augustus and Livna. Vespa^n never forgot, or sought 
to conceal, his modest ancestry''. When expectant genealogists traced his 
family back to a companion of Hercules he laughed them into silcace. 
Periodically he returned to the home of his birth to enjoy its rusdc ways and 
fart, and he w'ould not allow anything there to be changed. He scorned 
luxury and iaiiness, ate the food of peasants, fasted one day In each month, 
and declared war upon extravagance. When a Roman whom he liad 
nominated for office came to him ^leillng of perfume, he said, “1 would 
rather you smelled of garlic,” and withdrew the nomination. He made him¬ 
self easily accessible, talhed and lived on a footing of equality with the 
people, enjoy'ed jokes at his own expense, and allowed every'one srtat free¬ 
dom in criticizing his conduct and his character. Having discovered a con¬ 
spiracy against him he forgave the plotreis, saying that they were fools 
not to realize what a burden of cares a ruler wore. He lost his good temper 
in one case only. Helvidius Priscus, restored to die Senate from the exile 
mto which Nero had sent him, demanded the restoration of the Republic, 
and revdkd Vespasian without concealment or restraint, Vespasian asked 
him not to attend the Senuatc if he proposed to continue such abuse; Helvndius 
refused. Vespasian banished him and tarnished an excellent reign by ordering 
him put to deatlu He regretted the action later, and for the rest, says 
Suetonius, showed “the greatest patience under the frank language of his 
friends , . . and the impudence of philosophers.” These latter were not 
so much Stoics as Cynics, philosophical anarchists W'ho felt that all gov¬ 
ernment was an imposition and attacked every emperor. 

To get fresh blood into a Senate depleted by family limitation and civil 
war, Vespasian secured appiointmcnt as censor, brought to Rome a thousand 
distinguished families from Italy and the w'esterti provinces, enrolled them 
in the patrician or equestrian orders, and over many bitter protests filled 
out the Senate from their ranks. The new aristocracy, under the stimulus 
of his example, improved Roman morals and society. It wus not spoiled yet 
by idle wealth, nor yet so removed from labor and the soil as to disdain the 
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routiiic TiWks of life and administratioii; and it had somctfiiTig of the 
Emperor^s order and decency of life. Out of it came those rulers who, after 
Domitiaii,, gave liotne good government for a century# Conscious of the 
evils chat had Bowed from the use of freedmen as imperM e:cecudves, 
Vespasian replaced mosc of them with men from this provincial infiltration 
and from Rome’s expanding business class. With their help he accomplished 
in nine years a miracle of rehabilitaiioji. 

He calculated that 40^000^000,000 sesterces were needed to transform 
bankruptcy into solvency,®* * To raise cliis sum he taxed almost everjThirig+ 
raised cite provincial cribute, reimposed it upon Greece, recapcmied and let 
public lauds, sold royal palaces and estates, and insisted upon such economy 
that the citizens denounced him as a nil^erly peasant- A tax was placed 
even upon cfie use of the public urinals that adorned ancient like modem 
Rome; his son Titns protested against sncIi undignified revenue, bur the 
old Emperor held some coins of it to the youth's nose and said, “See, tny 
child, if they smell''Snetonious accuses hini of adding to the imperial 
ificonic by selling offices, and by promoting the most rapacious of his pro¬ 
vincial appointees so that they might be swollen with spoils w hen he sud¬ 
denly summoned them, examined their transactions, and confiscated their 
gainL l*he crafty financier, how^ever, used none of die proceeds for him^ 
seE, hut poured them all into the economic recovery, architectural adorn¬ 
ment, and cultural advancement of Rome. 

It remained for this blunt soldier to establish the first system of state 
education in classical antiquity. He ordered that certain qualified teachers 
of Latin and Greek literature and rhetoric should thereafter be paid out of 
pubUc funds and should receive a pension after twenty years of sen^dee. 
Perhaps the old skeptic felt tliat teachers had some share in forming public 
opinion and w^ould speak better of a government that paid their way. Prob¬ 
ably for like reasons he restored many of the ancient temples, even in rural 
districts. Ik rebuilt the Temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Alinerva. which had 
been burned dowm by the Vitellians over his soldiers' heads; raised a majestic 
shrine to Pax, the goddess of peace; and began the most renowmed of Roman 
buildings, the Colosseum. The upper classes mourned as they saw thetr for¬ 
tunes taxed to pro^dde public w^orks for the state and wages for proletaircs; 
and the w^orkers w ere not particularly grateful He roused the people to an 
energetic campaim^ clearing aw'ay the debris left by the recent war, and 
he himseh carried the first load. When an inventor showred him plans for 
a hoisting machine that would greatly reduce the need for human labor in 
these enterprises of removal and coustrucciont he refused to use it, sayirig, 

^ The fipirt given by Suetoalos is often leiettcil as^incredJbki batprdbibly ic was reckoned 
in u dcprccutcd cutreney* 
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“I must feed my poor.” In this moratoriutri on invctirinn \''tspasian rccog- 
nJzed the problem of technological uncmplo^Ttient, and decided against an 
industml revolution. 

The provinces prospered as never before. Their w'calth was now twice as 
great—at least in monetary terms—as under Augustus, and they bore the 
increased tribute without injury. Vespasian sent the able Agricola to govern 
Britain, and delegated to Xitus the task of ending the revolt of the jews. 
Titus captured Jefus-ileni and returned to Rome with all the honors that 
usually crown superior killing. A spectacular triumph led a long procession 
of captives and spoils through the streets, and a famous arch was raised to 
commemorate the victory. Vespasian was proud of his son's sucecs bur 
disturbed by the fact that Titus had brought home a pretty Jewish princess, 
Berenice, as his mistress, and wished to marry her; again capta fenaii victe- 
rein cepit. The Emperor could not see why otic should marry a mistress; he 
himself, after the death of his wife, lived with a freedwomau without 
troubling to w'ed her; and when this Cacnis died he distributed his love 
among several concubines,®* He was convinced that the succesrion to his 
power must he settled before hLs death, as the alternative to anarchy. The 
Senate agreed, but demanded that he should name and adopt “the best of 
the best”—presumably asemtor; Vespasian, answered that he reckoned that 
Titus was the best. To ease the situation ilie young conqueror dismissed 
Berenice, and souglii consoktltm in promiscuity.’®** The Emperor there¬ 
upon associated Titus with himself on tlie throne and delegated to him an 
increasing share in the government. 

In 79 Vespasian again visited Rcatc. WTiile in the Sabine country he 
drank copiously the purgative waters of Lake Curilia and was seized with 
severe diarrhea. Though confined to his bed he continued to receive em¬ 
bassies and perform rhe other duties of his office. Feeling the hand of death 
upon him he nevertheless kept his bluff humor. Vae! puto dens /ft), he re¬ 
marked—“Alas, I chink I am becoming a god.” Almost fainting, he 
struggled to his feet with the help of attendants, saying, “An emperor should 
die standing.” With these w'ords he conciuded a full life of skiy-nine years 
and a beneficent reign of ten. 


VII. HTUS 

His older son, named like him.self Titus Flavius V^espasianus, wa.s the most 
fortunate of emperors. Titus died in the second year of his rule and the 
forty-set^ud of his age, wMe still “the darling of mankind”; time did not 
suffice him for the corruptions of power or the disillusiojirnenc of desire. 
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As a youth he Iwd dJstinguishecl himself in ruthless war and tarnLshcd hJs 
name xvdth loose living; now, instead of Jetting omnipotence intovicatc him, 
he reformed his morals and made his goveniment a model of wisdom and 
honor. His greatest fault was unccHitroUable generosity'. He counted that 
day lost on which he had nor made someone happy -with a gift; he spent 
Coo rtuich on shows and games; and he left the repitnished Treasury almost 
as low as his father had found it. He completed the Colosseum and built 
another municipal bath. No one suffered capital punishment during his 
brief reign; on the contrary, he had informers flogged and bjinished. He 
swore that he would rather be killed than kill. Wlien two patricians were 
detected in a conspiracy to depose him he contented himself with sending 
them a warning; then he dispatched a courier to relieve the anxiety of a 
coiispiraror*s mother by telling her that her sou xx'as safe. 

His misfortunes were disasters over which he could have little control, 
A three-day fire in the year 79 destroyed many important buildings, in¬ 
cluding again the Temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; in the same year 
Vesuvius buned Pompeii and thousands of Italians; and a year later Rome 
was stricken with a plague more deadly than any her history had yet 
recorded. Titus d\d all he could to lessen the sufferings caused by these 
calamities; “he show'cd not merely the concern of an emperor, but a father’s 
simpassiug love,” He died tff a fever in 8 r, in the same farmhouse in which 
his father had recently passed away. All Rume mourned him except the 
brother who succeeded to his throne. 


VIIt, POMITIAX 

Of Domitian it is harder to paint an objective portrait than even of Nero. 
Our chief sources for his reign are Tacitus and the younger Pliny; they 
prospered under him, but belonged to the senatorial party that engaged 
with him ill a war almost of mutual extermination. To set against these 
hostile w itnesses we have the poets Stadus and jMardal, ivho ate or sought 
Domitian’s bread and literally praised him to the skies. Perhaps all four 
were right, for the last of the Flavians, like many of the Julio-Qaudians, 
began like Gabriel and ended like Lucifer. In this respect Domician’s soul 
walked with his body; in youth he w'as modest, graceful, handsome, tail; 
in later years he had “a protruding belly, spindle legs, and a bald head”— 
though he had wrirten a book On the Cflvc of the In adolescence 

he composed poetry'; in obsolescence, he distrusted his own prose and let 
others W'rite his speeches and proclamations. He might have been ha|ipier 
had not Titus been his brother; hut only the noblest spirits can bear with 
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equanimity the success of their friends, Domitian’s jealousy soured into a 
taciturn gloom, then mro secret machinations against hus brother; Tirtis had 
to beg his father to forgive the younger son. A\Tien Vespasian died. Domitian 
claimed tliat he had been lefr partner in the imperial power but that the 
Emperor’s will had bceu tampered with. Titus replied by asking him to be 
his partner and successor; Domitian refused, and continued to plot, 

Tims fell ill, saj's Dio Cassius, Domitian hastened his death by packing him 
about with snow.’^ We cannot assess the truth of these stories; nor of those 
talcs of sexual license that have come down to us-that Domitian swam 
with prostitutes, made the daughter of Titus one of his conoibines, and 
“was most proBigatc and lewd coward women and boys alike.”**® All 
Latin historiography is present politics, a partisan blow' struck for con- 
remiwrar}' ends. 

MTien we come to the acmal policies of Domitian we find liim, in his 
first decade, surprisingly puritan and competent. As Vespasian had modeled 
himself on Augustus, so Domitian seemed to take over the policies and 
nunners of Tiberius. Having made himself censor for life, he stopped the 
publication of scurrilous lampoons (though he winked at the epigrams of 
Martial), enforced the Julian laws against adultery, tried to end child prosti¬ 
tution and reduce unnatural vice, forbade the j>erformance of pantomimes 
because of their indecency, ordered the execution of a ^’'estal Virgin con¬ 
victed of incest or adultery, and put an end to the practice of castrariou, 
which had spread w-ith the rising price of eunuch slaves. He shrank from 
any form of bloodshed, even the ritual sacrifice (if oxen. He was honorable, 
liberal, and free from avarice. He refused legacies from those who had 
children, canceled all tax arrears more than five years old, and discounte¬ 
nanced dcladon. He was a strict but impanlal judge. He had freedmen 
secretaries, but kept them on their good behavior. 

His reign was one of the great ages of Roman building. The fires of 79 
and 82 having caused much destruction and destitution, Domidan organ¬ 
ized a program of public works to provide employment and distribute 
W‘calrh.*“ He, too. hoped to reanimate the old faith by beautifying or 
multiplying its shrines. He raised titc Temple of Jupiter, Juno, and .\iinerva 
once more, and ^ent $22,000,000 on its gold-plated doors and gilded roof; 
Rome admired the result and mourned the extravagance. WTien Domitian 
huilt for himself and his administrative staff an enormous palace, the Domus 
Flavui, the citizens reasonably complained of the cost; but they raised no 
voice against the e.xpensive games with w'hich he sought to moderate his 
Tiberian unpopuIa^itJ^ f !c dedicated a temple to his father and his brother; 
he restored the Baths and Pantheon of Agrippa, the Portico of Octavia, 
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the temples of Isis and Scrapis; lie added to the Colo^uiiiii finished the Baths 
of TituSj and began those that were completed by Trajan* 

Ac the same tune he did his dour best to encourage arts and letrers. 
Flavian portrait sculpture reached its zeokh in his principate; his coins are 
of outstanding excellence. To stimulate poetty he established in 86 the 
Capitoline games, which included contests in hcerature and music; and for 
these be built a stadium and a music hall in the Field of Mars^ He gave modest 
help to the modest talent of Statius and the immodesr talent of Martial. He 
rebuilt the public ItbrarieSt which had been destroyed by fire, and had their 
contents renewed by sending scribes to copy the manuscripts in Alexandria 
—another proof that the great library there liad lost only a small part of its 
treasures in the fixe started by Caesar. 

He managed the Empire well. He had Tiberius' grim resolution as an 
adnunistrarorj pounced upon peculation, and kept strict watcb on all ap¬ 
pointees and developments. As Tiberius had restrained Germameus, so 
Domitian withdrew Agricola from Britain after that enrerprising general 
had led his armies, and pushed che frontier, to Scotland; apparendy Agricola 
wished to go farther, and Domitian demurred. iTie rcciil] w^as attributed 
to jealousy, and the Fmperor paid a heai^y price for it when the history of 
his rewas written by Agricob^s son-in-law. He was equally unfortunate 
in w^ar. In 86 the Dacians crossed the Danube, invaded the Roman province 
of Moesia, and defeated Domitian's generals. The Prince took command, 
planned his campaign weU, and was about to enter Dacia when Antoninus 
Satuminus, Roman go^^emor of Upper Germany, persuaded rwo legions 
ac Mainz to proclaim him emperor. The revolt w'as suppressed by Domitian^s 
aides, but it disconcerted his strategy by allowing the enemy time to pre¬ 
pare. He crossed the Danube^ met die Dacians, and apparendy suffered a 
reverse. He made peace with Dcccbalus* the Dacian ktng^ sent him an annual 
doueetiTj^ and returned to Rome to celebrate a double triumph over the 
Chatti and the Dacians. He contented himself thereafter with the building 
of a or fortified road, between the Rhine and the Danube, and another 
between the northward turn of the Danube and the Black Sea. 

The revolt of Saruminus was the turning point in Domitian's reign, the 
dividing line between his better and worse selves* He had always been 
coldly severe; now he slipped into cruelty. He was capable of good govern- 
menr, but only as an autocrat; the Senate rapidly lost power under him; 
and his tenacious authority as censor made that body at once subservient 
and vengefuL Vanity, which Roorishes even in the humble, had no check 
in Domician's status: he filled the Capitol with statues of himself, announced 
the divinity of his father, brother, wife^ and sisters as well as his own, 
organized a new order of priests* the to tend the worship of these 
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new deifies* and recjuired ofHciaL^ to ^eak of him, in their documents, as 
Do^^nm^s et Dcus Noster—**Our Lord and God.” He sat on a throne^ en¬ 
couraged visitors to embrace his knees, and established in his ornate palace 
the etiquette of an Oriental court. The Principatc had become,, through 
the power of the axmy and die decay of the ^nace^ an uneonstitutioiial 
monarchy. 

Against this new <leveIopnient rebellion rose not only in the aristocracy 
but among the philosophers and in tlie religions that were flowing into Rome 
from the East. The Jews and the Christians refused to adore the godhead 
of Domitian, the Cynics decried all government, and the Stoics, though they 
accepted kings, were pledged to oppose despots and honor tyrannicides. 
In Sp Domitian expelled the philosophers from Rome, in pj he banished 
them from Italy. The earlier edict apphed ako to the astrologers, whose 
predictions of the Emperor's death had brought new terrors to a mind empty 
of faith and open to superstirion. In 93 Domitkn executed some Christians 
for refusing to offer sacrifice before his imagej according to tradition these 
included his nephew Flavius Cleniiens^*^^ 

In the kst years of his nrign the EmperorV fear of conspiracy became 
almost a madness. He lined w^ith shining stone the walls of the porticoes 
mider which he walked, so that he might sec mirrored in them whatever 
went on behind him.. He complained that the lot of rulers was miserable 
since no man believed them when they alleged conspirac)^ unless the con¬ 
spiracy succeeded. Like Tiberius he hsrened more readily to informers as 
he grew older; and as the Je/jforcr multiplied, no citizen of any prominence 
could fed safe from spies, even in his home. After Satuminus" revolt indict¬ 
ments and convictions rapidly increased; aristocrats were exiled or killed, 
suspected men were tortured, even by having “fire inserted into their private 
parts-^" The terrified Senate, including the Tacitus who recounts these 
events most bitterly, w^s the agent of trial and condemnation; and at each 
execution it thanked the gods for the salvation of the Prince. 

Domitian made the mistake of frightening his own honsehold. Ln g 6 he 
ordered the death of his secretary Kpaphroniicus because, twenty-seven 
years before, he had helped Nero to commit suicide. T]ie other freedmen 
of the imperid hon'sehold felt themselves threatened. To protect themselves 
they resolved to kill Domitian, and the Emperor^s wife Doinitia joined in 
the plot. On the night before his last he leaped from his bed in frights When 
rhe appoinred moment came, Domiria^s servant struck the first blow; four 
others took part in the assault; and Domitian, struggling madly, met death 
in the forty-fifth year of his age and the fifteenth of hk reign {96). 
the new^ reached the senators they tore down and shattered all images of 
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him In their ch:iiiiber, and ordered that all statues of him, and all inscrip¬ 
tions mentioning: his name, should be destroyed throughout the realm. 

History has been unfair to cliis “age of despots'* because it has spoken here 
chiefly through the moat brilliant and most prejudiced of historians. It Is 
cme that the gossip of Suetonius often confirms—or follows—the invective 
of Tacittts; but the study of literature and mscriptions has condemned them 
both ajs mistaking the vices of ten emperors for tlie record of an empire 
and a centurw There something good in the worst of these rulers— 
devoted statesmanship in Tiberius, a charming gaiety In C 4 l^gul^ll a plodding 
wisdom in Qandius, an exuberant aestheticism in Nero, a stern comperence 
in Domitian. Behind the adulteries and the murders an administrative organi¬ 
zation had formed which provided, through all this period, a high order of 
provincial government. The emperors themselves w ere the chief victims 
of their power Some disease in the blood, fired by the heat of loosed desire, 
had pursued the Julio^CIandians as fatally as the children of Atreus; and 
some daw in the system had debased the Flavians m one generation from 
patient statesmanship to terrified cruelty. Seven of these ten men met a 
violent end; nearly all of them were unhappy^ surrounded by conspiracy, 
dlshonesryt intrigue^ trying to govern a world from the anarchy of a 
home. They mdulged their appetites because they knew how brief w'os 
their omnipotence; they lived in the daily horror of men condemned to an 
early and sudden dcarh+ They went under because they were above the 
law; they became less than men because power had made them gods. 

But we must not absolve the age or the principate of its ignominy and its 
crimes. It had given peace to the Empire, but terror to Rome j it had injured 
morals by the high example of cruelty and lust; it had tom Italy with a 
civil war more ferocious than that of Caesar and Pompey; it had filled the 
islands wdth exiles and had killed off the best and bravest men. It had suborned 
the treachery of relatives and friends by rewarding avaricious spies. It liad, 
in Rome, replaced a government of law^ with a tyranny of men. It had 
raised gigandc edifices by accumulatingtribute, but it had dwarfed the soul 
by frightening talented or crearive minds Into semlitj' or silence, Abo^'^e 
all, it had made the army supreme. The pow er of the prince over the Senate 
lay not in his superior genius, nor in custom, nor in prestige; it rested upon 
the pikes of the Guard. W'hcn provincial armies saw how emperors w^ere 
made, how rich were the douatives and spoils of the capital, they deposed 
the Praetorians and themselves entered upon the business of making kings. 
For a century yet the wisdom of great rulers chosen by adoprion rather 
than bv heredity, vioJejice, or wealth w-ould hold the legions in check and 
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keep the frontiers safe. But when, through a philosopher’s love, idiocy would 
again reach the throne, the amues would run riot, chaos would break 
through the fragile film of order, and civil war would join hands with the 
waiting barbarians to cuppk down the noble and precarious structure of 
government that the genius of Augustus had htult. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Silver Age 

A,D. 14-96 


I. THE DlL£in'A>TES 

T radition has given ta Latin letters from A.n. 14 to 117 the name 
of Silver Age, implving a fall from the cultural excellence of the 
Augustan Age. Tradition is the voice of time, and time is the medium of 
selection^ a cautious mind will respect their verdict, for only youth knows 
better than twenty centuries, 'We may be permitted, however, to suspend 
judgment, to give Lucan, Peemnius, Seneca, the elder Pliny, Celsus, Statius, 
Alartial, Quintilian—and, in later chapters, Tacitus, Juvenal, Pliny the 
Younger, and Epictetus—an unbiased hearing, and enjoy them as if wc had 
never heard that they belonged to a decadent period. In every epoch some¬ 
thing is decaying and sumethlng is grownng. In epigram, satire, the novel, 
history, and philosophy the Silver Age marks the zenith of Roman litera¬ 
ture, as it represents in realistic sculpture and mass architecture the climax 
of Roman art. 

The speech of the common man re-entered literature, diminishing inllcctions. 
relaxing syntax, and dropping final consonants with Gallic onpcrtincnce. About 
the middle of the first century the Latin P (which had been pronounced like 
our TP) and R (between vowels) w^ere both softened into 3 sound like the Eng¬ 
lish V;so habere, to have, became in sound hatrere, and prepared for Italian avere 
and French avoir; w hile wine, began to approximate, by lazy slurring of 

the changing final cunsonant, the Italian vino and the French vin. The Latin 
language was preparing to mother Italian, Spanish, and French. 

It must be admitted that rhetoric had now grown at the expense of eloquence, 
grammar at the expense t»f poetry. Able men devoted themselves beyond prece¬ 
dent to studying the form, evolntion, and niceties of the language, editing al¬ 
ready “classical” texts, formulating the august rules of literary composition, 
forensic oratory, poetic meter, and prose rhytlun. Claudius tried to reform the 
alphaliet; Nero made poetry fashionable by his almnst Japanese example; and 
the elder Seneca wrote manuals of rhetoric on the ground that eloquence gives 
to every powner a double power. Without eloquence only generals could rise in 
Rome; and even generals had to be orators. Tlie mania for rhetoric seized all 
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fornis of literature: poetry became rhetorical^ prose became poetical, and Pliny 
himself wrote an eloquent page In the sL\ volumes of his Natiinxl History^ Men 
began to w^orry about the balance of their phrases and the melody of their clauses; 
historians wrerte declamations, philosophers itched for epigrams^ and every one 
^^■rote ie«/i?fftw^-M;oncentrated pills of wdsdom. All the polite world was v^riting 
poetry, and reading it to friends in hired halls or theaters, at table, even (Martial 
complained) in the liath* Poets engaged in public qompetitio os, won prizes;* were 
feted by municipalities and crowned by emperors; aristocrats and princes wel¬ 
comed dedications or tributes and paid for them with dinners or denarii. The 
passion fnr pnetry gave a pleasant aspect of amateur auchorsliip to an age and 
ciw darkened with sexual license and periodic terror. 

rerror and poetry met in the life of Lucam The older Seneca was his grand¬ 
father, the philosopher Seneca his uncle. Bom in Cotduba in 59, and named 
Marcus Annaeus Lucan us, he was is nought in infancy to Rome and grew up in 
aristoenitic circles where poetrj^ and philosophy rivaled amorous and political 
intrigues as die foci of life. At twenc\^-onc he competed in the Neranian Games 
with a poem Praise of TS^cro,” and won. a prize, Seneca introduced him at 
court, and soon the poet and the Emperor were bandying epi& Lucan made the 
mistake of winning first prize in a poetic contest \i‘ith the Prince; Nero ordered 
him to publish no mure, and Lucan withdrew to avenge himself in private with 
a vigorous but rhetorical epic^ FharsalU!, which viewed the Civil War from the 
standpoint of the Ptimpetan aristocracy, Lucan is fair to Caesar, and writes of 
him an illuminating phrase: 7 iil dfciw/ crede?Tf cimi quid mper£Siet agetidwn— 
‘iJiinking nothing done w^hjJc anything remained to do." ^ But the real hero of 
the book is the younger Cato, whom Lucan equals with the gods in a famous 
line: victrix cintsa deh led victj winning cause pleased the 

gods, but the losft one pleased Cato.” - Lucan too loved a lost cause and died for 
it. He joined in the conspiracy to replace Nero with Piso* was arrested, broke 
down (he was only tw^eny^'-six), and revealed the names of other conspirators, 
tvtiu wc arc told, of hb mother. WlienNerti confirmed his death sentence he 
reenvered his courage, summoned his friends to a feast, ate with them heartDy, 
opened his veins, and recired lus lines against despotism a^^ he bled to death (dj). 


n. PETROL rus 

Wo are not certain—it is only the general opinion—that the Petronius 
whose Satyrktm still finds many readers was: the Cains Petromus who died 
by Nero's orders a year after Lucan, llie book itself contains not a word 
to scr% e as a due- and Tacitus^ who describes the elegiumdrtini writh 

pithy eloquence, makes no mention of the disreputable masterpiece. Some 
forty epigranis are ascribed to a Pecnimus, Including a line that almost sums 
up Lucretius: prhmir in orhe dear fecit tmtor—"k was fe:ir that first in the 
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world made gods"^^ but thse fragments Wo are sUeut about the authors 

Tlie SatyricoTt was a coUecdon of satires^ probably in sixteen boolcE^ of 
which only the last two remain, diemsdves incomplete. They are 
in the Latin sense of mcdlcj-s—here of prose and verse, adventure and phi¬ 
losophy, gastronomy and venety. The form owes something to the sadres 
of Alenippus, a Syrian Cynic who wrote in Gadara about 6o and to the 
''Milesian Tales,” or love romances, that had become popular in the 
Hellcnisdc world. As all extant examples of these are kter than Petronius, 
the Satyricon has the distincrion of being the oldest known novel. 

It is hardly credible that an arlstocradc lord of luxury, and master of 
fine taste, should have fathered a book so profusely vulgar as the Satyricon. 
All its acrivc characters are plebeians, ex-slaves, or slaves, and ail the scenes 
arc of low life^ here the Augustan preoccupadon of literature with the 
upper classes is violently ended. Encolpius, who tells the tale, is an adulterer^ 
a homosexual, a liar, and a thief, and takes it for granted that all sensible 
men are the same* *'We had it understood betw een ourselves,” be says of 
himself and his friend, -'that whenever opporrunlrj^ came we would pilfer 
whatever we could lay our hands upon, for die improvement of our 
common treasury.^^ ^ The story begins in a brothel, where Encolpius meets 
Ascyltos, who has taken refuge there from a lecture on philosophy* Their 
escapades among the towns and trolls of southern Italy form the thread 
of the w^andering uarradve; their rlvalii^ for the handsome slave boy Gicon 
unites and divides them in picaresque romance, Ac last they come to the 
house of the merchant Trimalchio^ and the rest of the exmnt work is given 
over to describing the Cctzj TrhiMlchhmSf the must astounding dkner 
in literature. 

Trimalchio is an cx-skve w='ho has made a fortune, has bought enormous 
latifmjdia, and lives in pan-enu luxurj^ wfith the appointments of a palace 
and the atmosphere of a stew. His estates ace so vast that a daily gazette must 
be written to keep liim abreast of liis earnings. I le begs his guests to drink: 

If the wine don't please you I'Q change it, I don’t have to buy it, 
thank the gods. Evcjy thtng here that makes your mouth water was 
produced on one of my country places, which IVe never yet seen; 
but they tell me it^s down Terracina and Tanentum way, Fve got a 
notiGTi to add Sicily to my other little holdings, so in case I v ane co 
go to Africa I'll be able to sail along my own coasts. * . * When it 
comes to silver I'm a connoisseur; I have goblets as big as nine jarsL 
. * * 1 own 3 thousand bowls tliat Mummhis left to my patron. . , , 

I buy cheap and k 11 dear; otheis may have different ideas.® 
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He is 3 kindly felJow withd- he shouts at his slaves, but he pardons them 
readily. He has so many that only a tenth of them know him by siqht. 

Slaves are men,” he says, generon^y remembering his origin; “they sucked 
the same milk that we did ... and mine will drink die w ater of freedom 
if they live.” To prove his intentions he has his wdll brought in and reads 
it to his guests. It includes specifications for his epitaph, which is to end with 
the proud claim that he “grew rich from little, left 30,000,000 sesterecs, and 
heard a philosopher.” ^ 

Forty pages describe the dinner; a few sentences will convey its aroma; 

There was 3 circular tray around which were displayed the signs 
of the zodiac, and upon each sign die caterer had placed the food best 
in keeping with it. Ram's vetches nn Arles, beef on Taurus ... the 
womb cd an unfarrowed sow on Virgo ... on Libra a balance hold¬ 
ing a tan in one pan and a cate in the other. . . , Four dancers ran 
in to music, and removed the upper part of the tray. Beneath it , . . 
stuffed capons and sows’ bellies, and in the middle a hare. At the 
comers four figures of Marsyas spouted from their bladders a highly 

Spiced sauce upon fish which svere swimming about, . , . A tray fol¬ 
lowed on which was served a wild boar; from its tusks hung b^kets 
loaded w ith dates; around it were litdc suckling pigs made of pastry. 

, . . When the carver plunged his knife into the boar’s side, tlmishcs 
flew out, one for each guest.’' 


Three white hogs walk into the room, and the giiests choose which one 
they \yill hai^ cooked for them; while they cat, tJie winning hog is roasted; 
soon it re-enters- when it is carved, sausages and meat puddings emenre 
from its belly^ WTien the dessert arrives Encolpius has no stomach forTt; 
but Trimalchio urges his guests onward by assuring them that the dessert 
has been made entirely out of a hog. A hoop Is loivered from the ceiling, 
bringing to each diner an alabaster jar filled with perfume, while slaves 
replenish empty glassw with ancient wines. Trimalchio gets drunk and 
makes love to a boy; his fat wife protests, and he throws a cup at her head 
“This Syrian (Lmcing whore,” he says of her, "has a poor memory, T took 
her off the auction block an<l made her a woman, and now she puifs herself 
up like a frog. ... But that’s the \pay it is: if you’re bom In an attic you 
cm t sleep in a j^ace.”» And he bids his major-domo keep her statue off 
hts tomb, else 111 be nagged even after I’m dead.” 


It is a powerful and savage satire; realistic only in its details, and probably 
tme of only a small segment of Roman life. If Nero's Petronius wrote it 
we must count it the mercOess caricature of the riche freedman 

by a patncian who had never earned his keep. There is no mercy m the 
book, no tenderness, no ideal; immorality and corruption are taken for 
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granted, and the life of the underworld is presented with gusto, without 
indication, and without comment. Here the pttcr flows direcdy into 
classic literature, bringing its o«ti judgments and taste, its own lustj" vocabu¬ 
lary and hilarious vitality. Somerimes the story rises to those sublime heights 
of nonsense, obscenity, and vituperation which crown the epic of Gargantua 
and Pancagmel. Apdeius’ Golden Ass would follow in its steps; Gil Bias, 
seventeen centuries later, would rival it; Trisirmn SboTfdy and Torn Jones 
would continue its meandering tradition. It is the strangest book in the 
literature of Rome. 


in. THE PriELOSOPHERS 

In this loose and complex age, when freedom was so limited and life was 
so free, philosophy flourished alongside of sensuality, and the two were not 
above joining hands. The decay of the native religion had left a moral 
vacuum which philosophy sought to fill. Parents sent their sons, and them¬ 
selves often went, to hear the lectures of men who offered to provide a 
rational code of civilized conducL or a formal dress for ruked desire. Those 
who could afford it paid philosophers to live with them, partly as educators, 
partly as spiritual counselors, partly as learned company; so Augustus had 
Areus; consulted him on abuost everything, and for Jiis sake (if wc may 
believe a ruler) was lenient to Alexandria. XVlien Drusus died Livia called in 
“her husband’s philosopher’'—so Seneca phrases it—“to help her bear her 
gnef.’*® Nero, Trajan, and of course Aurelius had philosophcts residing 
with them at court, as kings have chapbins now, In their bst moments men 
W'ould summon philosophers to chart their pacing, as centuries later they 
would ask for a priest.’^® 

The public never forgave these teachers of wisdom for taking salaries or fws. 
Philosophy was esteemed a sufficleot substitute for food and drink, and philoso¬ 
phers w'ho itad a less exalted opinion of their profession were the butt of popular 
jokes, of Quintilian’s cridclsm, of Lucian’s satire, and of imperial hostility. Many 
of them deserved it, for they pur on the philosopher’s coarse cloak, and grew a 
profound beard, to give a learned front to gluttony, avarice, and vanity. “A 
short survey of life," says a character In Lucian, 

had convinced me of the absurdity and meanness . . . that pervade 
all worldly purposes. ... In this state of mind the best I could thinL- 
of was to get at the truth of it all from the . . . philosophers. So I 
selected the best of them—if solemnity of visage, pallor of complexion, 
and length of beard are 3 criterion , . . I placed myself in their hands. 

Fora considerable sum down, and more to he paid tvhen thev had per¬ 
fected me In wisdom, I was to be . . . Instructed in the order of the 
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univxr^, Urifortunacely, so far from dispelling my prevloias igno- 
rance^ they perplexed me more and more with their daily drenches of 
begimiings and ends, atoms and voids, matters and forms. My greatese 
difficulty was that, though they differed among themselves^ and all 
they said was full of coricradictiorts, they expected me to beHeve 
thcmT each pulling me in his outi direciion. . - . Often one of them 
could not cell you correctly the number of miles from Mcgara to 
Athens, hut had no hesitation about the distance in feet from the sun 
to the moon.^^ 

Most of the Roman philosophers followed the Stoic creed. The epicureans 
were too busv pursuing wine, ivoman^ and food to have much time for theory* 
Here and there in Rome iverc mendicant preachers of the Cynic philosophyt 
ignoring specubtioti, and calling men to a simple and soaptess lifej they acceded 
to the popular demand tliat philosophers should be pooFt and ucre in conse- 
tjucnce the least respected of the schools, Seneca, however, made one of them 
hb intimate friend. ^''W’hy should I not hold Demetrius in high esteem?” he 
asked. have found tliat he lacks nothing;” and rhe niillitinaire sage marveled 
when the nearly nakied Cynic refused a gift of 200,000 sesterces from Caligula*^” 

Since the Roman Stoic was a man of action rather than of contemplation^ he 
eschewed nieraphysics as a hopeless quest, and sought in Stoicism a philosophy of 
conduct that would support huinan decency, family unity, and social order 
independently of supemaniral surii^eilhLiice and command. The essence of his 
code was self-control; he T.vould subordinate passion to reason, and train his will 
tu desire nothing that would make his peace of soul contingent upon external 
goods. In politics he would recogrmc the universal brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God; at the same dnie he would love his country and hold 
himself ready to die at any rime to avert its disgrace or his owtL Life itself was 
alwaj3 to remain widtin liis choice; he was free to leave it ^^henever it should 
become an evQ ratlier than a boon. A utan^s conscience wnis to be higher than 
any law. Monarchy was a sad necessity for the rule of wdde and diverse realms; 
but to kiU a despot was an excellent thing. 

Roman Stoicism had at first profited from the Principate; the limitations on 
pohrical freedom had driven men from the forum to the study, and liad inclined 
the finest of them to a philosophy that made the self-controlled subject nione 
sovereign than the impa^ioned king. The govemment did not check freedom 
of thought or speech so long as these made no public attack upon the emperor, 
his family, or the official gods, Eut when the professors and their Senatorial 
ptroos began to denounce tyranny, there arose bet^veen philosophy and au¬ 
tocracy a w ar that lasted till the adoptive emperors united dietii on the throne. 
When Ncto ordered Thrasea to die (65)^ he at the same time exikd Throsea's 
friend Musonius Rufus, tiie most sincere and consistent of tlie Stoic philosophers 
in first-century Rome. Rufus had defined philosophy as inquiry Into right: 
conduct, and had token his quest seriously. He denounced concubinage despite 
its legahty, and demanded of men the $ame standard of sexual morality that they 
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recjuired of women. Sexual relntions, said this ancient TolstoSari^ were permis¬ 
sible onJy in marriage and for procreation. He believed in equal educational 
opportumries far both sexe^ and welcomed women to his lectures; but he bade 
rfiem seek from education and philosophy the means of perfecting themselves as 
women.*^ Slaves, too, attended his classes; one of tliem—Epictetus—honored his 
teacher by suqsassmg him. W'hen civil war flared in Rome after Nero's death, 
Mtisonius went out to the attacking arrny and lectured it on the blessings of 
peace and the horrors of war. x^ntoniius' troops laughed at him and resumed the 
ultimate arbitrament. Vespasian, in expelling the philosophers from RomCj ex¬ 
cepted Rufusi but he kept his concubines. 


IV. SEXECA 


The Stoic philosophy found its most doubtful expression m the life, its 
m ost perf ect expression in the writings, of Lucius Annaeus Seneca. Bom at 
Corduba about 4 BhC., he w"as soon taken to Rome, and received all the 
education available there. He imbibed rhetoric from his father. Stoicism 
from Attalus, Pythagoreanism from Sotlon, and practical pobrics from 
his aunt's husband, the Roman governor of Eg^^pt* He tried vegetarianism 
for a year, then gave it up, but rermtined alw^ays abstemious in food and 
drink; he was a millionaire in his surroundings rather than in his habits. He 
suffered so much from asthma and weak lungs that he often contemplated 
suicide. He practiced law", and was chosen quaestor about a.p. 33- Two years 
later he married Pompela Paulina, wdth whom he lived in remarkable con¬ 
tinuity until his death. 

On inheriting his fatheris fortune he abandoned the law and indulged 
himself in w^riting. \\^hen Cremutius Cordus was forced by Caligula to 
kill himself (40), Seneca addre^d to Cordus^ daughter Marcia a consolatio 
^an essay of condolence which w^as a regularly practiced form in the 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy. Caligula xvished to have him executed 
for his im|>errinence, bur Seneca's friends saved his life by arguing that he 
would presently die of consumption in any case. Soon afterward Claudius 
accused him of improper relations with Julia.^ daughter of Germanicus; the 
Senate condemned him to death, but Claudius cormnured this to exile in 
Corsica^ On chat rugged isle, amid a populatioa as primitive as in Ovid s 
Tomi, the philosopher spent eight lonely years (41-49). At first he took 
his misfortune with true stoic cahn, and comforted his mother with a 
touching Co^isoJiTtio HcIvistTfTj but as the bitter years crawled on, his 
spirit broke, and he addressed to Oaudius' secretary a Consotixtio isd 
Folybhc^f^ in a humble appeal for pardon. When this failed he tried to dull 
his sufferings by composing tragedies^ 
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These Strange productions, in which almost everj’' character is an orator, Tvere 
probably intended for the study rather than the stage; wc do not hear of any^ of 
them being played; at most some brilhant episodes or resounding speeches were 
put to music and acted by a mime. The gentle philosopher incarnadines the stage 
^v'ith violence, as if he would rival in the theater the blood feasts of the games. 
Despite these heroic efforts he is too much of a thinker to be a good dramatist; 
he prefers ideas to men, and loses no chance for refiection, sentiment, or epigram. 
His plan's contain some fine lines, but for the rest they may be foigotten with 
impunity. It should be added, however, that many good judges have not agreed 
w'ith tltis verdict. Scaliger, lord of RenaLsSance critics, preferred Seneca to 
Euripides. WTicn ancient literature came back to life it was Seneca i,vho served 
as model for the fiwt dramas in modem speech; ftoiti him came the classic 
form and unities that marked the plays of Corneille and Racine and dominated 
the French scige till the nineteenth ecncun'. In Fmgland, svlijch felt his influence 
less, the translation of Seneca’s dramas by Heywood (1559) gave an ewmplar to 
the first Ejiglish tragedy, Gorboduc, and left its mark on Sh^espeare. 

In 48 the younger Agrippina replaced Messalina in power over Oatidius 
and Rome. Anxious to cum her cleveii'-yc^ir-old son Nero into an Alexander, 
she looked about for an Aristotle and found him in Corsica. She had Scoeca 
recalled and restored to his sear in the Senate. For five years he tutored the 
youth and for five more he guided the Emperor and the stare. During this 
decade he wrote for the etfification of Nero and sundry some genial exposi¬ 
tions of the Stoic philosophy—On Anger, On the Brevity of Life, On the 
Tranqwllity of the Soul, On Cletneftcy, On the Happy Life, On the Con- 
stancy of the Sage, On Benefits, On Providence. These foimal treatises do 
not show him at his best. Like his plays tliey gleam wHth epigrams; but 
these, sent forth page after page in a staccato jet, at last weary the mind and 
lose their charm. Seneca’s public, however, read these essays at intervals, 
and did not resent the gay wdt that displeased the austere Quinrilian,** or 
the “sugarplums” and “glaring patches” that would offend Fronto's archaic 
taste; it was pleased that their rich premier spoke so amiably, and, like his 
pupil, tried so hard to win its applause. For many years Seneca was the 
leading author, statesman, and vinegrower of Italy. 

He multiplied his patrunony by investments that apparently took full 
advantage of his official position and knowledge. If we may believe Dio, be 
lent money to provincials at such high interest that panic and insurrection 
broke out in Britain when he suddeffiy called in his loans there in the sum 
of 40,000,000 sesterces.^® His fortune, we are told, rose to 300,000,000 
{Sjo.ooo.ooo).^*' In 5S an old delator friend of iMessalina, Publius SuHius, 
publicly attacked the premier as a hypocrite, an adulterer, and a wanton; 
a man who denonnees courrierx and never leaves the palace; who denounces 
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luxur)% and displays 500 dining: tables of cedar and ivory; who denounces 
wealcK and sucks the provinces dry by usu^/^ Like Caesar, Seneca con¬ 
tented himself with a rebuttal when he might have arranged an eKecutiou- 
In his essay On the Happy Lifeh^ repeated the charges, and replied that the 
sage is not bound to poverty^i if wealth comes to him honestly be may take 
it; but he must be capable of abandoning it at any rime without serious 
regret.^“ Meanwhile he lived asccticaJly amid his fine furniture, slept on a 
hard mattress^ dmnk only water, and ate so sparingly that when he died his 
body was emaciated through undernourishment-^ “Abundance of foodL” 
he wrote, “dulls the wits; excess of food strangles the soul.” ™ ITie charges 
of sexual irregularity were probably true of his youth, but he was noted 
for his unfailing tenderness to his wife. In truth he never made up his mind 
w hich he loved better—philosophy or power, wisdom or pleasure; and he 
was never convinced of their incomparibility. He admirred that he w'as a 
very imperfect sage* “I persist in praising not the life that I lead, but that 
w^hich 1 ought to lead, I follow it at a mighty distance, crawling’ of 
which of us is this not true? If he is not sincere in saying tliat *’mercy 
becomes no man so well as the king or the prince,” ^ he at least phrases 
the sentiment almost as w'ell as Porria. He condemned gladiatorial combats 
to the death,and Nero forbade them. He disarmed much criticism by 
what Tacitus calls ^"the grace with w'hich he imparted wisdom/* ^ He did 
not demand, any more chan he practiced, perfection. 

We have seen that he ruled the Empire w^cll. and that he tarnished his 
record by condoning the W'orst of Nero’s crimes, “letting much evil pass iu 
order to have the power of doing a little good/’He felt disgraced, and 
longed to free himself from his imperial scrx'itude; he described the Em- 
peroris palace as triste ergftrtw/n?//—“an unhappy prison for slaves/^ He 
began to w^h that he had devoted all his life^to die study of wisdom and 
had shunned the dark labyrinths of power. AVith pleasure he would put 
aside, now and then, the cares of politics, and at sixty atreiid like an eager 
youth the lectures of Mecronax on philosophy,^ In the year 61^ aged sixty- 
rix, he begged leave to resign his reduced place in the govemment, but Nero 
would nor let him go. After the great fire of 64, w^hen Nero asked all the 
Empire to send contributions for the rcluiilding of Rome, Seneca donated 
the greater part of hk fortune. Gradually he succeeded in withdrawing 
from the court; more and more he lived in liis Campaman Villas, hoping by 
an. almost monasric seclusion to escape the attentions and spies of the 
Emperor- For a rime he lived on wild apples and running water for fear 
of poison in his food. 

It was in this atmosphere of Ickurdy terror that he wrote (6^-6^) his 
Studies in natural science {Qmestiones and the most lovable 
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of his works, the Epirtn/je Morales, The7 were c^:i], indniare causerics 
addressed to his friend Lucilius—rich governor of Sicily, poet, philosopher, 
and frank EpiciirearL There axe few books in Roman literature more 
pleasant than these urbane attempts to adapt Stoicism to the needs of a 
milhonaire. Here begins the Informal essay, which would be the favorite 
meditnn of Plutarch and Lucian, Montaigne and Voltaire, Bacon and Addi¬ 
son and Steele. To read these letters is to be in correspondence with an 
enlightened, humane, and tolerant Roman who has reached the heights 
and known the deptlis of literature, statesmanship, and philosophy. I^ey 
are Zeno speaking with Epicurus' lenience and Plato’s charm. Seneca apolo¬ 
gizes to Lucilius for the carelessness of his style (it is nevertheless delectable 
Latin): **I want my letters to you to he just what my conversation would 
be if you and I were sitting or walking together.” “1 write this,” he adds, 
“not for the many but for yon; each of ns is sufficient audience to the 
other” (rarir raapimn alter sheFt tbeatnmt sirtma) ^‘—though the old dip¬ 
lomat doubtless hoped that posterity would eavesdrop on his talk. He de¬ 
scribes his asrhma vividly but without self-pity; he cheerfully calls it 
“practicing how to die” by taking “last gasps” for an hour. He is sixty-seven 
now, but only in botly: “my mind is strong and alert; it takes issue with me 
on the subject of old agc; it declares that old age is its period of bloom.” 
He rejoices that he has time at last to read the good books he has had so 
long to put aside. Apparently he now' reread Epicurus, for he quotes him 
w'ith a frequency and an enthusiasm scandalous in a Stoic, He is frightened 
by the excesses of individualism and self-indulgence in flnllgnla. Kero, and 
thousands more; he wishes to offer some counterweight to the teniptatious 
that beset minds liberated before moral maturity'; and he seems resolved 
to confute the epicureans out of the mouth of the master whose name they 
abused and whose doctrine they dared not understand. 

llic first lesson of philosophy is that we cannot be wise about everything. 
We are fragments in Infinity and moments in eternity; for such forked 
atoms to describe the universe, or the Supreme Being, must make the 
planets tremble wdth minli. Therefore Seneca has little use for metaphysics 
or theology. One may prove out of his writings that he was a mnnothcLSt, 
a polytheist, a pantheist, a materiahst, a Piatonist, a monist, a dualist. Some¬ 
times God is to him a personal Providence who watches over ail, “loves good 
men,” “ answers their prayers, and helps them by divine grace; ^ in ^hcr 
passages God is the First Cause in an unbroken chain of causes and effects, 
and the ultimate force is Fate, “an irrci'Ocable cause w’bich carries along 
hutuan anti divine affairs equally . . . leading the willing and dragging die 
unwilling along." “ A like indecision obscures his conception of "the soul: 
tc is a finely material breath animating the body; but it is also “a god dwell- 
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ing as a guest^' in the human frame.®^ He si^ealts hopefully of a life beyond 
deaths where knowledge and virtue will be perfected; ^ and again he calls 
immortality ''a beauriful dream,'' ^ In mith Seneca has never thought these 
matters our to a consistent (or public) conclusion; he talks of them with 
the cautious inconsistency of a politician who agrees with every body + He 
has foUow'^cd too successfully his father^s oratorical lessons, and expresses 
every jMint of view with irresistible eloquence* 

The same hesitations mar and grace his moral philosophy. He is too Stoic 
to be practical and too lenient to be Stoic. He secs abour him an imnionlity 
that exhausts the body and debases the soul, never satisfying either; avarice 
and luxury hav'e destroyed peace and hcalthi and powder has made man 
only an Mtr brute. How shall one free himself from this ignominioiis 
agitation? 

I read in Epicurus today: ''If you would enjoy real freedom you 
must be the slave of philosophy,'^ ITic man who submits to her is 
emancipated there and then. . . » The body^ once cured, often ails 
again , . * but tlie mind, once healed, is healed for good and alL 
1 shall tell you what I mean by health: if the mind is content aod con- 
£dent; if it understands that chose things for which all men pniy, ^ 
the benefits that are sought or bestowed, are of no importance in 
rclarion to a life of liappiness, ... I shall give you a rule by w hich to 
measure yourself and your development: in that day you u ill come 
into your ovtn when you realize that the successful arc of all men 
most miserable.^^ 

Philosophy is the science of wisdom, and wisdom is the art of living, 
Happmess is*the goal, but virtue, not pleasure, is the road. The old ridiculed 
maxims are correct and are perpetually verified by experience; in the long 
run honestv. justice, forbearance, kindliness, bring us more happiness than 
ever corned from the pursuit of pleasure. Pleasure is good, but only when 
consistent with virtue; it cannot be a "utsc man's goal; those who make it 
their end in life arc like the dog that snap at every pirce of meat thrown 
to it, swallows it w'hole, and then, instead of enjoying it, stands with jaws 
agap anxiously awaiuog more.*^ 

But how does one acquire wisdom? By practicing it daily, in however 
modest a degree; by examining your conduct of each day at its cIok; by 
beii^ harsh to your own faults and lenient to those of others; by assocatmg 
with those who excel you in wisdom and virtue; by raking some acknowl¬ 
edged sage as your invisible counselor and judge. You ivill be helped by 
reading the philosophers; not outline stories of philosophy, bur the original 
works; *^give over hoping that you can skim, by means of epitomes, the 
wisdom of distingnished men.” ** “Every one of these men will send you 
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away happier and more devoted, no otic of them will allow you to depart 
€iTipCy~haiidcd. ... What happiness, and what a noble old atje, await him 
who has given himself into their patronage!" Read gcxfd books many times, 
rather than ^y books; travel slowly, and not too much; “the spirit can¬ 
not ^ture into unity unless it has checked its cuiiosity and its wander- 
mgs."^® “The primary sign of a well-ordered mind is a man’s ability to 
remain in one place and linger in his own company,” Avoid crowds. “Men 
are more wicked together than separately. If you are forced to be in a 
crowd, then most of all you should withdraw into yourself,” ** 

The final lesson of the Stoic Ls contempt and choice of death. Life is not 
always so )oyful as to meric continuance; after life’s fitful fever it is well 
to sleep. “Wliat is baser than to fret at the threshold of peace? ” If a tmn 
finds life grievous, and can leave it without serious mjury to others, he 
should feel to choose his own time and way. Seneca preaches suicide 
ta LucJJJils 3!^ if he were Luciliiis^ heir; 

'Uis is one reason why we cannot complain of life; ft keeps no one 
against his will. . . . You have had veins cut for the purpose of re¬ 
ducing your weight. If you would pierce your heart; a gaping wound 
IS not uecessarj- a lancet will open the wav to freedom, and ^qail- 
lity can be purehased at the cost of a pinpriqk.»> . . . Wherever you 
look, there is an end to trouhles. Do you see that precipices 'is a 
descent to liberty. Do you see that river, that cistern, that sea?- 
fmdom ts in their depths.^ . , . But I am ruoning on too long. 

How can a man end his life if he cannot end a letter? As for 

me, my dear Ludlius, I have lived long enough, I have had mv fill. 

I await death. FarewelL“ 

Life took him at his word. Nero sent a tribune to seek his answer to the 
charge that he had plotted to make Kso emperor; Seneca replied that he was 
no longer interested in politics, and sought nothing but peace and the 
opportunity to attend to “a weak 2nd crazy constitution.” “He sbow'cd no 
symptom of fear,” reported the tribune, “no sign of sorrow , . , his words 
and looks bespoke a mind serene, erect, and firm." “Return.” said Ncr& 
“and tell him to die,”‘‘Seneca heard the message.” says Ta^ “with calm 
composure. He embraced his wife, and bade her be comforted bv the 
honorabjcucss of hk life and the lessons of philosophy. But Paulina refused 
to outbve him; when his veins were opened she had hers opTned mo He 
called for a secretary and dictated a letter of farmvell to the Roman neook 
He asked and received a drink of hemlock, as if resolved to die Uke 
As the physician placed him in a warn barf, to ease his pain be ^e 

nearest servants with the water, saying “a libation to Jove ch^DcIiverer”' 
and after much suffering he passed away (65). At 
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physician forcibly bound Panlina’s wrists and stopped the flow of her 
bloody she survived her husband a few years, but her perpetual pallor re¬ 
called her stoic resolution. 

Death glorified Seneca and made one generation forget his poses and his 
inconsistencies, like all Stoics he underestimated the power and value 
of feeling and passion, exaggerated the worth and rebability of reason, and 
trusted too much to a nature in whose soil grow all the flowers of evd as 
well as of good. But he made Stoicism human, brought it down livably 
within the scope of men, and formed it into a spacious vestibule to Christi¬ 
anity'. His pessimism, Itis condemnation of the immorality of his time, his 
counsel to return anger with kindness,^ and his preoccupation with death ^ 
made Tertuliian call him “ours,”®* and led Augustine to exclaim, "What 
more could a Christian say than this pagan has said?" " He was not a 
Christian; but at least he asked for an end to slaughter and lechery, called 
men to a simple and decent life, and reduced the disdnetious between free¬ 
man, freedraan, and slave to “mere titles bom of ambition or of wrong.”®* 
It w'as a slave in Nero’s court, Epictetus, w*bo profited most from his teach¬ 
ing. Nerva and Trahan were in some measure molded by his writings and 
inspired by his example to conscientious and humamtarian statesmanship. 
To the end of antiquity and through die Middle Ages he remained popular; 
and when the rebirth came Petrarch placed him next to Virgil and upon 
Seneca’s prose devotedly modeled his own. Montaigne 5 brother-in-law 
translatctl him into French, and Montaigne quoted htrn as fondly as Seneca 
quoted Epicurus. Emerson read him again and again and became an Amer¬ 
ican Seneca. TTiere arc few original ideas in him; but that may be forgiven, 
for in philosophy all truth is old, and only error is or^nal. With all his 
faults he was the greatest of Rome’s philosophers and, at least in his books, 
one of the wisest and Idndliest of men. Next to Cicero be was the most 
lovable hypocrite in history. 


V. ROMAN" SCIENCE 

Therefore we have given him too much space; ncvcitheless, we have nor 
finished with him yet, for he also a scientist. In those fertile years bet^veen 
his retirement and his death he amused himself WTth Qmestiona Natvraks, and 
sought natural explanations of rain, hail, snow, wind, comets, rainbows, earth¬ 
quakes, rivers, springs. In his drama Meden he had suggested the existence of an¬ 
other continent bevond the Atlfmric,*® With similar intmtioo, contemplating 
the overwhelming Multitude of stars, he wrote. "How many an orb. moving in 
the depths of space, has never yet reached the eyes of men!" « And he adds, 
clairvoyantly, *'How many things our sons will learn that we cannot now sus- 
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^.-what others await centuries when o«r names will be forgotten! . . . 
Our descendflnis will marvel at our ignorance/'« We do. Seneca, though always 
doquent, adds ktic to Aiistodc and Aratus. and borrows abundantly from 
Poseidonius. He beheves m divination despite Gccro, lapses into ludicrous tele^ 
oJogy despite Lucreti^, and intentipts his science at every turn to inculcate 
morality; he passes sldUfully from mussiels to Juxurv, and from comets to de^ 
generation The Fathers of the Church liked this mixture of meteorology^ and 

mo^ and made the QjMistiones Nirr«™/« the most popular textbook of science 
in the A'laddle Ages. 

There were a few men of scientific mind and interest in Rome, like Vrtto, 
Agnpp^ Pomponius Mela, and Celsus; but they were scarce outside of gcog- 
raphj% horticulmm, and medicine. For the rest, science had not vet detached it- 
se^ from magic supentition, theology, and philosophy; it consi^ed of collected 
observatioi^ and traditions, seldom of fresh inquiry bto facts, and rarely of ex- 
penment. Astronomy remained as Bahylonia and Greece had left it. Time was 
told by water doc^ and sundials, and by the great obelisk that Augustus bad 
«olen from Eppt and ^t up in the Field of Mars; its shadow, falling upon a 
pavement marked off in brass, indicated both the hour and the season.^* Day and 
mghc were variably defined liy the rising and setting of the sun; each had tvvelve 
hours, so that an hour of the day was longer, and an hour of the night shorter 
m summer^th^ in winter. Astrology was almost universally accepted. Pliny 
noted that m his time (ad. 70) both learned and simple believed that a man^ 
destiny was determined by the star under which he was born.** Tliey argued 
plausibly that v^tation, and perhaps the mating season in animals, depend upon 
the sun; that the physical and moral qualities of people are affected by climatic 
factora themselves dctenniiied by the sun; and that individual character and fate 
Ike these general phenomena, are the result of celestial conditions inaderiuarelv 
Astrology was refected only by the skeptics of ilie later Academy who 
denied Its pretended kmowiedge, and by the Christians, who scorned it as idolatry. 
&^raphy was smdfed more realistically, for navigation’s sake. Pomponius 
Mela (A.D. 43 > published maps on which the surface of the globe w^as divided into 
a central tomd zoni^ and north and south temperate zones. Roman geographers 
knew Europe, southwestern and southern Asia, and northern Afric^; of the re¬ 
mainder Jey Jud vague ideas and fantastic legends. Spanish and African skip- 
^rs rc^hed Madeira and the Canaiy Islands.*® but no Columbus rose to 
Seneca s dream. 

The most CYtetisive. industrious, and unscientific product of Italian 
scienct .he /toerii .VWi, (77, „f Qi... PIHus SecuodiB. Thoueh 
busy nenriy uU life ss soldier, luwj cr. Buveler, adininisrator, and h»d 
of .he western Rohmo flee., he ,vro.e trearises on onttory, gr^nnar, and 
the lavehn, a li.stoor of Rume, anoth er of Rome’s wars in G^any, and- 

* firmei, today plant according to tbephaws of the rnrhcn. 
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sole siin^ivor of this flood-thirt^^-scven '‘books^^ of mtumJ histon^ How 
he managed all this in fiftj^-five y&axs is explained in a letter of his nephew^s: 

He had a quick apprehension, incredible zeal, and an unequaled 
capacity to go without sleep. He would rbe at midnight or at onc^ and 
never kter tlian two in the morning, and begin his Literary work. ^ , 

Before daybreak he used to wait upon V^espasian^ \t'ho likewise chose 
that season to transact business. Wlien he had finished the affairs 
which the Emperor committed to liis charge, he rcuimcd home to his 
studies, x^ftcr a short light repast at noon . ^ . he would frequently, 
in the summer, repose in the sunj but during that time some author 
was read to him, from whom he made extracts and notes ... as was 
his method with whatever he read. . . . Thereafter he genendJy 
went into a cold bath, took a light refreshment, and rested for a 
while. Then, as if it were a new day, he resumed his studies till dinner, 
when again a book was read to him, and he made notes. * » ^ Such 
was his manner of life anud the noise and hurry of the town. But in 
the country' his whole, time devoted to stiidy^ except when he \v^ 
actuallv bathing; a!! the while he u^s being rubbed and wiped he tvas 
employed in hearing some book read to him, or in dictating. In his 
journeys a stenographer constantly attended him in lus chariot or 
sedan chair. . . , He once reproved me for walking; ""you need not 
have lost those hours,” he sai^ for he counted all time lost tliat was 
not given to scudy.^^ 

His book, so sheared and sewn^ wa^ a one-man encyclopedia summariz¬ 
ing the science and errors of his age* **7dy purpose,^^ he sa_vs, “is to give a 
general description of everything that is known to exist throughout the 
earth.” ^ He deals with ao,ooo topics and apologizes for omitting orhers; 
he refers to zooo volumes by 473 authors, and admits his indebtedness fay 
name with a candor exceptional in ancient hterature; he tiotcs^ In passing, 
that he found many authors transcribing their predecessors word for word 
without acknowledgment. His style is dull, though sometimes purple^ but 
we must not expect encyclopedias to be fascinating. 

Pliny begins by rejecting the gods; they are, he thinks, merely natural 
phenomena, or pknets^ or services, personified and deified. The sole god is 
Nature, j+Cm the snm of natural forces; and this god apparently pays no 
special attention to mundane affairs.®® Pliny modestly refuses to measure the 
universe. His astronomy is a galaxy of absurdities (e.g-, “In the war of 
Octatdan against Antony the sun remained dim for almost a yeari* but 
he notes the aurora borealiSt^“ states with approximate modernity the orbital 
period of Mais^ Jupiter, and Saturn as respectively tw'o, twelve, and thirty 
years;, and argues for the spherical fomi of the earth.^^ He tells of islands 
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rising from the Alediterrancan in his time, and sumnscs that Sicily and 
Italy, Bocotb and Euboea, Cyprus and Syria, were graduallv sundered by 
the patience of the sea,’® He treats of the laborious and servile mining of 
precious metals and regrets that "many hands are worn down that one Uttlc 
joint may be adorned. He wishes that iron had never been found, since 
it has made war more terrible; “as if to bring death upon man more swiftly, 
wchav’e given wings to iron and taught it to fly** ’‘—referring to iron missiles 
equipped with leather fcathcis to help them keep their course. Following 
Theophrastus, he mentions under the name of untkraciih a “stone that 
bums." ” hut says no more about coal. He speaks of “an incombustible 
linen,” called by the Greeks ushestinon, *Vhich is used to embalm the 
cadavers of kings.” He describes or lists many animals, lauds their sagacity, 
and tells how to predetermine their sex; “If you wish to have females, let 
the dams face north while being covered,’* ” He has twelve wondrous books 
on medicine—i.c^ on the curadve value of various minerals and plants. 
Books XX”XX\' are a Boman herbal, which the Aliddle Ages passed down to 
form the initial plant lore of modem medicine. He offers cures for cverv- 
thing from intoxication and halitosisto “a pain in the neck”;’® he provides 
“stimulants for the sexual passion,” and warns women against sneezing 
after coitus, lest they abort there and then.®^ He recommends coitus for 
physical weariness, hoarseness, pains in the loins, dim eyesight, melancholy, 
and “alienation of the mental faculties”;*® here is a panacea rivaling Bishop 
Berkeley’s tar w-ater. Amid such nonsense occurs much useful information, 
especially about ancient industry, matttiers, or drugs; with interesting refer¬ 
ences to atavism, petroleum, and change of sex after birth. “Mucianus in¬ 
forms us that he once saw at Argos a person whow name was then Arcscon, 
but had formerly been Arescusa; that this person had been married to a man, 
but that shortly afterward he developed a beard and orher male character- 
isdes, npon which he took a w ifc.” Flere and there valuable hints occur; 
e.g, Himly (1800) w'asled to investigare the action of jusquiamus and bella¬ 
donna on the pupil by reading in Pliny a passage ** about die use of anagallis 
juice before operations for cataract.*® There are precious chapters on paint¬ 
ing and sculpture, which constitute our oldest and principal account of 
ancient art. 

Pliny was not content with namml history'; he wished also to be a philos¬ 
opher; and throughout his pages he scatters comments on mankind. The life 
of animals, he think’s, is preferable to man's, for “they never think about 
glory, money, amhirioo, or death”; *« they can learn without being taught 
and never have to dress; and they do not make war upon their own species. 
The invention of money was fatal to human happiness; it made intcresr pos¬ 
sible, by which some could live in idleness while others worked",**’ hence 
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ihe rise of great estates o^vned by absentee landlords, and the niinoos re¬ 
placement of dilage with pasturage. Life, in Pliny’s estimate, gives us much 
more grief and pain than happiness^ and death is our supreme boon.®* After 
death there is nothing.** 

The Namrd History is a lasting monument to Roman ignorance. Pliny 
gathers superstitions, portents, love charms, and magic cures as assiduously 
as anything else, and apparently believes in most of them. He thinks that a 
man, especially if fasring, can a snake by spitting into its mouth.®" “It is; 
well known that in Lusitania the mares become impregnated by the west 
wind” "‘-a point missed in Shelley’s ode, Pliny condemns magic; but “on 
the approach of a menstruating woman,” he informs us, “must will sour and 
seeds touched by her will become sterile; and fruit will fall from the tree 
under which site sits. Her look will blunt the edge of steel and take the polish 
from ivory; if it falls upon a swarm of bees they will die at once.” “ Pliny 
rejects asirology and then fills pages with “prognostics” derived from the 
behavior of the* sun and the moon."* “In the consulship of M. Acilius, and 
frequently at other times, it mined milk and hlood.” \V hen we reflect that 
this book, and Seneca’s Qjrjcjriowj, were the chief legacy of Roman natural 
science to the Middle Ages, and compare them with the corresponding 
works and temper of Aristotle and Theophrastus four hundred years earlier, 
w e begin to feel the slow tragedy of a dying culture. The Romans had con¬ 
quered the Greek world, but they had already lost the most precious part 
of its heri tage, 

VI. ROAIAS MEDICINE 

They did better in medicine. Medical science too they horrow'ed from the 
Greeks, but they formulated it well, and applied it ably to personal and public 
hygiene. Rome, almost surrounded by marshes, and subject to mephitic floods, 
had particular need of public sanitation. About the second centuiy b,c. wt bear 
of maiaria in Rome; the anopheles mosquito had settled down in the Pontine 
swamps.'*® Gout spread as luxmy increased; the younger Pliny telb how his 
friend Corellius Rufus suffered its pains from his thirty-third to his sisty-seventh 
year before committing suicide, just to have the pleasure of outliving by one 
day “diat brigand Domitian.” "* Some passages in the Roman satirists surest 
the appearance of syphilis in the first centuiy Great epidemics sw'cpt centrai 

Italy in 2 j B.C., A.ti. <Sj, 79. and 166. 

The people had of old tried to meet disease and plague with n^c and prayer; 
ev'en now they begged tlie skepucal but complaisant Vespasian to heal riieir 
blindness with' his ^iede and their lameness mth the touch of hh foot.** Tliey 
brought their illnesses and votive offerings to the temples of Aesculapius and 
Minerva and many left gifts in gratitude for cures. But in the first century b.c, 
they turned more and more tn secular medicine. There was as yet no state 
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reguTation of medical practice; shoemakers, barbers, carpenters, added it to 
tlieir operations as they pleased, called in magic to their aid, and compounded, 
touted, and sold their o\t'n drugs.®® T here u'cre the usual satires and complaints. 
Pliny repeated old Cato’s imprecations upon Creek physicians ivha ‘’seduce our 
'ix-ives, grow rich by feeding us pisons, Jeam by our sobering, and expriment 
by putting us to death.” i®" Petronius, Maitial, and Juvenal joined in the assault; 
and a century later Lucianwould score incoruptenc practitiotieis who hide their 
incapacity under the elegance of their apparatus.^®*^ 

Nevertheless, medicine, as we shall see, had made great progress in Alexandria, 
Cos, Tralles, Miletus, Ephesus, and Pergamum; and from these centers came 
Creek physicians who so raised the level of Roman practice that Caesar en¬ 
franchised the profession in Rome, and Augustus exempted it from taxation, 
^kpiades of Prusa won the friendship of Caesar, Crassus, and Antony. He 
declared that the heart pump blood and air through the body; rarely presi:ribed 
drugs or drastic purges; and accomplished impr^ive curra by hydrotherapy 
{baths, /omcntatiGns, enemas), massage, sunshine, exercise (smlking, horseback 
riding), diet, fasting, and abstinence from meat. He was disdngu^td for his 
trea^ent of malaria, his operations on the throat, and his humane handling of 
the i^ane.*“= He gathered pupils about him and took some of them with him 
on his rounds. After his death they and similar students formed themselves into 
collegia ind built for themselves a meeting place, on the Esquilinc. called Schota 

Undw Vespasian aiidhoria were opened for the teaching of medieme, and 
recog^ed profesors were paid liy tlie state. Grcelc wtis the language of in- 
HTOction, as Latin is now the language of prescription, and for a like reason— 
its intelligibility to pisons of diverse tongues. Ciaduares nf these State schools 
received the title of mc^dicta a republica, and after Vespasian they alone could 
legally practice imdicinc in Romc.**^ The hx AquiUa provided for state super¬ 
vision of phys;cian,s, and held them responsible for negligence; and the lex 
Cornelia severely punisited practitioners whose carelessness or culpable {"noranee 
caused die death of a patidnt.J« Quacks continued, but sound practice increased. 
Mid wives saw' most Romans into the world, but many of these women tverc well 
mined.^s About A.n, roo military medicine reached Its ancient zenith: every 
legion had twenty-four surgeons, first-aid and Reld-ambulance service w-ere well 
oiganized, and hospitals were maintained near ever>^ important encampment i®* 
Private hospitals {vatetudmaria) were opened b',' physicians; from these evolved 
the public hospitals of the Middle Ages. Doctors were appointed and paid by 
the state to give free treatment to die poor.^" Rich men kept dieir owm physi¬ 
cian.^ and well-paid archiatn (“chief healers”) took care of the emperor, his 
family, his servants, and his aides. Soinctimes families would contract with a 
doctor to attend to their health and illnesses for a period of time; in this way 
Quintus Stertimus made 600,ooo sesterces a year.'®* The surgeon Alcon fined 
10,000,000 sesterces by Oaudius. paid it with a few yeaj^' fees 
The profession now reached a high degree of sfiecmlkarion. There were 
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urologists. gjTieccilogisB, obstetricians, ophthalmologists, eye and ear specialJsts. 
vetiiinarian^ dentists, Romans could have gold teeth, wired teeth, false teeth, 
bridgesork, and plates*^There were many women physicians^ some of them 
WTOte manuaJs of abortion, which wxre popular among great ladies and prosti¬ 
tutes. Surgeons were divided into further specialities and seldom engaged in 
general practice. Mandnagora juice or atropin was used as an anesthetic.”^ Over 
200 different soigical instrumcncs have been fuund in the ruins of Pompeii* 
Dissection was illegal, but the examination of wounded 01 dying gladiators 
offered a frequent substitute. Hydrotherapy was popular; in a measure the great 
th^me were hydrotherapeutic institutes. Oiarmis of Manseilles made a fortune 
by administering cold baths. Consumptives w-cre sent to Egypt or nonh Africa. 
Sulphur w'as used as a skin specific and to fumigate rooms after an infectious 
disease.^^® Drugs were a find but frequent resort. Physicians made them by 
processes kept secret from the public and charged for them all that patients could 
be persuaded to pay.^^^ Repulsive drugs w ere held in high honor: the offal of 
lizards w^'as used as a purgative^ human entrails were sometimes prescribed, An¬ 
tonins Musa rtcommended the excreta of dogs for angina, Galen applied a boy s 
dung to ceilings of the throai.”* In compensation for aU this a cheerful quack 
offered to cure almost any ailment with wane*”® 

Of the kno’ivn mcdical'writer^ in this age only one was a Roman, and he was 
not a physician. Aurelius Cornelius Cclstrs was an armocrac who about a.d. 30 
gathered into an cucyclope dia I}€ A his stu d ies in agnculture, war, orarory, 
law^, philosophy, and medicine; only die section Ds Atedicina survives. It is the 
greatest w'ork on medicine that has come down to us from the six centuries be- 
t\veeii Hippocrates and Galen; it has also the distinction of being written in such 
pure and classical Ladn that Celsus w as dubbed Cicero visdiconm. The Latin 
terms into w^hich he translated the nomenclature of Greek medicine have ruled 
the science ever since. The sixth book show^ considerable knowledge, in an¬ 
tiquity^, of venerea! disease^ The seventh is an illuminating description of surgical 
methods; it contains the earliest know'll account of ligature, and describes ton- 
silkctomy, lateral lithotomy, plastic surgery, and operations for cataract. Al¬ 
together this is tlie soundest achievement in Roman scientific litcratiLire, and 
suggests that we might have a better opinion of Roman science if Pliny had not 
been preserved. It is a pity that scholarship has concluded diat Celsiis* treatise 
is largelv a compilation or paraphrase of Greek texts.”® Lost in the Middle Ages, 
it was rediscovered in the fifteenth century , w'as printed before Hippoemtes or 
Galen, and took a leading part in stimulating the rcconsmicdon of medicine in 
modem dtnes. 


YU. QL’TNTlLLW 

A\Tien A^espasian established a state professorship of rhetoric in Rome he 
appointed to it a man wdio, like so many authors of this Silver Agc^ was of 
Spanish birth. Alarcus Fabius Quintdiinus was bom at Calagurris (a.d. 3 )» 
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went to Rome to study oratory, and opened a school of rhetoric there which 
niimbcrcd Tacims and the younger Pliny among its pupils. Juvenal de¬ 
scribes him in his prime as handsome, noble, wise, well bred, with a fine voice 
and dchvery, and a senatoiial digmty. In old age he retirecl to write for the 
guidance of his son the classic treatment of his subject, the Imktitio Ora~ 
t&ria (g6). 


I thought that this work would be the most precious part of the 
inheritance ot my son, whose ability w'as so remarkable that it called 
for the most atmous cultivation on the part of his father, . . , Night 
and day I pursued this design, and hastened its complerion in the fear 
that death might cut me off with task unfinished. Then misfortune 
ovcrw'hehneJ me with such suddeimcss that the success of my labors 
now interests no one less than myself, , . . 1 have lost him of tvhom 
I had formed the liighest expectations, and in whom I reposed all the 
hopes tliat should solaoc my old 


His wife had died at nineteen, leaving him nvo sons; one of these had died at 
the age of five, '“robbing me, as it were, of one of my two eyes"-, now the 
or her went, leaving the old teacher ““to outlive all my nearest and dearest.” 

He defines rlietoric as the science of speaking well. The training of the 
orjtor should begin before birth: it is desirable that he should come of 
educated parents, so that he may receive correct ipeech and good manners 
from the very air lie breatliesj it is impossible to become both cduc-ared and 
a gentieman in one generation. The future orator should study music, to 
give him an for harmony; the dance, to give him grace and rhythm; 
drama, to animate Ids eloquence tvith gesture and action; gymnastics, to 
keep him in health and strengrh; Uterature, to form his style, train his 
mernon^ and arm him with a treasuiy of great thoughts; science, to acquaint 
hjm with some understanding of nature; and philosophy, to mold lus char¬ 
acter on the dictates of reason and the precepts of wise men. For all prepara- 
Dons will be of no avail unless integri^ of conduct and nobility of Sf>trit 
are present to generate an irresistible sincerity of speech. Then the student 
must wrne as much as possible and with the utmost care. It Is a hard tmininP 

and “I t^," ^ys Quintilian, "that no one among my readers would chink 
or calcuiaring its monetary value,” 

The oration itself hasfivephases: conception, arrangement, style, memory, 
and delivery'. Having chosen his subject and clearly conceived his purpose, 
let the omtor gatltcrh^ material, from observation, inquiry, and books, and 
arrange it both logically and psychologically^o that each'part will be in its 
proper place and lead as ncturally to the next as in geometry.*” A well- 
orgamzed address will consist of introduction (exordm^n); proposition, 
proof, refutation, and peroration. The speech should be written out only if 
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it is to be fully memorized; otherwise fnagmciirary memories ef the ’BTitten 
form will obstruct and confuse an extempore style. If it is written it must 
be with care. “Write quickly and you will never \vrite well; write well, and 
you \S'ill soon write quickly”; shuii the lazy “lusnry of dictation now so 
fashionable among \%'titers."' “acamess is the first essential,” then brevity, 
beauty, and vigor. Correct repeatedly and stoically: 

Erasure is as impoitant as writing. Prune what is turgid, elevate what 
is L'omraonplacc, arrange what is djsorderiy, incroduce rhythm where 
die language is harsh , modify where it is too absolute, , . , The best 
method of correction is to put aside for a time what we ha\'c written, 
so that when w'e come to it again it may hav'c an aspect of novelty, as 
of being another man’s work; in this way we may preserve oursrives 
from regarding our \vritings with the affection that we lavisli upon a 
new'bom child.*** 

Delivery, like composmon, should touch the emotionSg but avoid exuberant 
gesticulation. “It is feeling and force of imaginadon that makes us eloquent,” 
but “shout and bellow with uplifted hand, pant, wag your head, smite your 
hunds together, slap your thigh, your br.^st, your forehead, and you will 
go straight to die heart of the dingier mcnibers of your audience.” *** 

To all this excellent counsel Quintilian adds, in his tw'clfrh book, the best 
literary criticism that has survived from antiquity. He enters W'ltb zest into 
the ancient and modem war between the ancients ttnd the modems, and finds 
truth precanouslv in the niiddlfi. He does not, like Eronto, wish to return 
to the rude siinpliCJty of Cato and Ennius, but still more he would shun the 
“voluptuous and affected” fluency of Seneca; he prefers, as a model for 
students, the virile yet polished speech of Cicero, the one Roman writer who 
had in his line surpassed the Greeks.**® Quintilian's own style is often that 
of a schoolmaster, moribund with definitions, classification, and disdne- 
tions, and rising to eloquence only in denouncing Seneca; but it is a ^-igoroos 
stvle, W'hose dignity is lightened now and then with touches of humanity 
and wit. Behind the good, sense of the words we fed alivays the quiet good¬ 
ness of the man; it is a moral stimulus to read him. Perhaps the Romans who 
had the privilege of his instmedon took from it some part of the moral 
renovation that, more than any brilliance of letters, ennobled the age of die 
younger Pliny and Tacitus. 


vm. STATIUS AND AtARTlAL 

We have left to the last two poets who belonged to the same epoch, sough’ 
the favor of the same emperor and the same patrons, and ytt never mention 
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each other: one the purest, the other the coarsest, poet in the history of Im- 
perial Rome. Publius Papinius Statius was the son of a Neapolitan poet and 
grammaiian; his environment ami his edneation gave him eventiling but 
money and genius. He lisped io numbers, startled mioTis with poetical im¬ 
provisations, and wiotc an epic, the Thchnidj on the war of the Seven against 
Thebes, Wc cannot read it today, for its movement is obstructed with dead 
gods, and its smooth verses have an overpowering virtm: d&ntiitiva. But his 
contemporaries liked it; crowds gathered to hear him recite it in a Naples 
theater; they understood his mythological machinery, welcomed the deli¬ 
cacy of his sentiment, and found that his lines ran trippingly on the tongue. 
The judges in the Alban poetry contest gave him the first prize; rich men 
became his friends and helped him stave off pcmiry;i^ Doniitian himself in- 
vired him to dinner in the Joj/ms Flavia, and Statius repaid iiim by describing 
the palace as heaven and the Emperor as god. 

To Domitian and other patrons, to his father and his friends, he addressed 
the most pleasing of his poems, the Sihae, modest idyls and eulogies in light 
and happy verse. In the Capiroline games, however, another pnet won the 
crown, Scarius’ star waned in fickle Rome, and he persuaded his reluctant 
wife to rarum with him to his boyhood home. In Naples he began another 
epic, the AebiUeid; then suddenly, in gd, he died, a youth of thirty-five. 
He was tioc a great poet; but he struck a welcome note of kindliness and 
tenderness amid a literature too often sarcastic and bitter, and a sociey 
corrupt and coarse beyonti any precedent. He would have been as famous as 
Martial if he had been as obscene. 

Marcus Valerius .Martlalis was bom at Bilbilis in Spain in the fortieth year 
of our era. At twenty-four he came to Rome and won the friendship of 
Lucan and Seneca. Quintilian advised him to butter his bread by practicin"^ 
law, but Martial preferred to starve on poetry. His friends were suddenly 
swept away in the conspiracy of Piso, and he was reduced to addressing his 
poems to rich men who might give him a dinner for an epigram. He hved 
in a third-fioor garret, probably alone; for though he indites two poems to a 
woman whom he calls his wife, they are so foul chat she must have been an 
invention or a bawd.'^ 

His poems, he lere usknow, were read throughout the Empire, even among 
the Goths; he rejoices to learn that he w^as almost as famous as a racehorse, 
but he fretted to see his pnblLshcr enriched whQe he himself received nothing 
fmm the sale of his books. He descended to suggesting, in an epiijrani, that 
he badly needed a toga; the Emperoris rich freedman Part heniuT sent him 
onCj he replied in tw'o stanzas, one of which celebrated the newness of the 
garment, the other its cheap worthlessness. In time he found some more gen¬ 
erous patrons; one gave him a little farm at Nomeutum, and somehow he 
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ra4<>ed funds to biiv s simple home on the Qiiirinal liili. He became a "client’* 
or retainer to one rich man after another, waited upon them in the morning, 
and received an occasional gift; but he felt the shame of His siruation and 
mourned that he did not have the courage to be contentedly poor and 
therefore free.'^* He could not afford to be poor, for he had to mingle in the 
society of men who could reivard his verse. He showered Domidan with 
lauds and announced tliat if Jupiter and Domitian were to invite him to din¬ 
ner on the same day he would turn down the god; but the Emperor pre¬ 
ferred Stadus. Martial became jeaJons of the younger poet and suggested 
that a live epigram was worth more than a dead epic.*® 

The epigram had till now been a pretty conceit on any passing subject, 
sometimes a dedication, a compliment, an epitaph; iMardal molded it into a 
briefer, sharper form, barbed with satiric sting. We do him injusdee when 
we read these 1561 epigrams in a few* sittings; they were Issued in tw-elve 
books at divers times, and the reader was expected to use them io small por¬ 
tions as hors iToeuvreSf not as a prolonged feast. Most of them seem trivial 
today; their allusion was local and temporary, too well timed to endure. 
Martial docs not take them very seriously; the bad ones, he agrees, out¬ 
number the good, but he had to M a volume.*™ He is a master of versifica¬ 
tion, knows all the meters and all the tricks of the poetic trade; hut he av-oids 
rhetoric as proudly as his prose patrician analogue, Petronius. He cares 
nothing for the mythological fumicure that littered the literature of his age; 
he is interested in real men and women and their intimate bfc and describes 
them wnth relish and spite; “my pages," he says, “taste of men.’* **" He can 
“take down” some stiff aristocrat or stingy millionaire, some pompous 
lawy'er or famous orator; but he likes better to cell of barbers;, cobblers, 
hawkers, jockeys, acrobats, auctioneers, poisoners, perverts, and prostitutes. 
His scenes arc kid not in ancient Greece but in the baths, the theaters, the 
streets, the circus, the homes, and tenements of Rome. He is the poet laureate 
of worthless men. 

He Is more interested in money chan in love, and most often thinks of the 
latter in one gender. There is some sentiment in him, and he speaks very 
tenderly of a friend’s child just dead; but there is no gallant line m his books, 
not e\’en a noble wrath. He chants a litany of evil smells; and adds, “All 
these stenches! prefer to yours, Bassa.” He describes one of his mistresses: 

Your tresses, Galla, arc manufactured far away; you lay aside your 
teeth at night as you do your silk dresses; you lie stoird away in a 
hundred caskets, and your face does not sleep wdth you; you wink 
with an eyebrow brought to yon in the morning. No respect moves 
yon for your outworn carcass, which you may now count as one of 
ynur ancestors.*™ 
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He writes u-ith TuiTnanl^Ten^efulness of the womeii who have refused him, 
and flings his epigrammatic nmd at them with the delicacy of a scavenger. 
His love lyrics arc addressed to boys; he climbs to ecstasy over the fragrance 
of “thy kisses, orud lad,” *** One of his love poems begot a famous English 
counterpart: 


1 do not love you, Sahidius, the reason 1 cannot tdl; 

This only I can say—I dislike you very well.* 

Indeed there are many whom Martial docs not like. He descril>cs them under 
transparent pseudonyms and in language that can be found today only on 
the most private public walls.**® I-Ie is always libeling his enemies, as Stadns 
is always celebrating his friends. Some of his victims retaliated by publishing 
under his name poems filthier than his erwn, or attacking the men whom Mar¬ 
tial was anxious to please. From these technically perfect epigrams one could 
construct a full vocabolary of barroom urology. 

But Martial’s obscenity sits on him lightly. He shares it with his time, and 
never doubts that even highborn maidens in palace bowers wnll like it, 
“Lncreda blushed and laid down my volume, but Brutus was present. Brutus, 
go away; she will read it.” The poetic license of the age allowed in- 
decenciess provided the meter and diedon. were correct. Sometimes Martial 
boasts of Ins lubricity; *'rio page of mine is without wantonness.’' More 
often lie Is a bit ashamed of it, and begs us co believe that his life is cleaner 
than his verse. 

At last he tired of purveying compliments and insults as a source of food; 
he began to long for a quieter, wholesomer life, and the haunts of his nadve 
Spain. He was now fifty-seven, with gray head and bushy beard, so swarthy 
that anyone, he teUs us, could sec at a glance that he had been bom near the 
Tagus. He addressed a poetical bouquet to the younger Pliny and received 
in return 3 sum that paid his fare to Bilbilis. The little town welcomed him, 
foi^iving his morals for his fame; he found simpler patrons there, but more 
open-handed than rhosear Rome. A kindly lady presented him with a modest 
\dJla, and there he spent his few remaining years. In roi Plinv wrote; “1 have 
just heard of .Mark’s death. The neu-s has deeply grieved me. He was a 
man of wit, piquant and mordant, who milicd in his verse salt and honey, and 
rot least of all, condor.” *** There must Iiave been some secret virtue in the 
man if Pliny loved him. 


* Non auKi tt^ Solilclit aec possum dicerc qouc; 

Hoc emmm poESSum doccrc, elod ^ma 




CHAPTER XV 


Rome at Work 

AD. 14^96 


L im SOWERS 

T O the Silver belongs the classic Roman work on agricuTtnre—the 
Ds Rs Ritstica (65) of Junius Columella. Lite Quinttlian. Martial, and the 
Senecas, he f-gme from Spain; he farmed several estates b Italy and retired to a 
residence in Rome. The best lands, he found, were talien up by the villas and 
grounds of the rich; the next best by olive orchards and vineyards; only inferior 
soils were left for tillage. “We have abandoned the husbanding of our soil to 
our lowest slaves, and they treat it like barbarians.'’ Tlie freemen of Italy, he 
thought, were degenerating in cities when they should have been hardening 
themselves by working the earth; 'Ve ply our hands in circuses and theaters 
rather than among crops and vmes,” Columella loved the soil, and felt that the 
physical culture of the earth is saner than die literary culture of the town; farm¬ 
ing “is a blood relative of wisdom" {consanguineii Mpientwe). To lure men back 
to'the fields he adorned his subject with polished Latin, and when he came to speak 
of gardens and flow ers he fell into enthusiastic vetse. 

It was in this period that Pliny the naturalist pronounced a premature epitaph: 
htiftnidui perdidere fM/iam-“the large farms have rubed Italy.” Similar judg¬ 
ments occur in Seneca, Lucaa Petronius, Martial, and Juvenal. Seneca described 
cattle ranches wider than kingdoms, cultivated by fetrered slaves; some estates 
were so large, said ColunKUa, that their masters could never ride around them.^ 
Pliny mentions an estate with 4117 slaves, 7200 oxen, and 257.000 other animals 
l an d distributions by die Gracchi, Caesar, and Augustus had raised the number 
of small holdings, but many of tliese had been abandoned during the w ara and 
bought in by die rich. When imperial administration reduced plunder in the 
provinces, much patrician wealth went into large farms. The latifiindia spread 
because greater profits flowed from producing cattle, oil, and wine than from 
growing cereals and vegetables, and the discovery that ranching, to be most 
profitable, required the operation of large areas under one managernenc. By the 
close of die first Christian century these advantages w'rre being offset by the 
rising cost of slaves and their slow and uninventive wotk.* 1 he long transitiori 
now began from slavery to serfdom. As peace diminishcd the flow of war cap¬ 
tives into bondage, some owners of large estates, instead of aperating them with 
slaves, divided them into small holdings and leased these to free tenants 
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cultivators) who paid in reat and labor. Aiost of the ager publicus belonging to 
die government was now worked in this way. So were the extensive properties 
of the younger Pliny, who describes his tenants as healthy, sturdy, good-natured, 
talkative peasants—precisely such as one £nds diroughouc Italy today, unchatiircd 
after all changes. 

The modes and tools of tillage were essentially as they had been for centuries. 
Plow, spade, hoe, pick, pitchfork, scydte, rate, have preserved their forms almost 
unaltered for 3000 years. Com was ground in mills turned by water or by beasts. 
Screw pumps and w-ater wheels raised water out of mines or into irrigation canals, 
Soils were protected by crop rotation, and fertiEized by manure, alfalfa, clover, 
rye, or beans,^ Seed selection was highly developed. Skillful care drew three, 
sometimes four, harvests per year from the rich fields of the Campgna and the 
valley of the Po;® from one planting of alfalfa four to six crops could be cut 
yearly for ten ycare.® All but the rarest European vegetables were grown, some 
of them in greenhouses for the winter trade. Fruit and nut trees of every sort 
abounded, for Roman generals and merchants, and alien merchants and slaves, 
had brought in many new species; the peach from Persia, the apricot from Ar- 
nienia, the cherry from Pontic Cerasus (whence its name), the grape from 
Syria, the damston {pruTiJ danmscens) from Damascus, the plum and filbert from 
Asia Minor, die walnut from Greece, the olive and fig from Africa. . , . Clever 
arboriculturists had grafted the wabut upon the arbutus, the plum upon the 
plane tree, the cherry upon the elm. Pliny enumerates tw^enti.'--nme varieties of 
figs grown in ItalyJ "Through the zeal of our farmers,” said Columella, ‘Italy 
has learned to produce the fruits of almost the w'hole svorld.” ® In turn it trans- 
mitted these arts to western and northern Europe. Our rich dietary has a wide 
geography and a long history behind it, and the very food that we eat may be 
part of our Oriental and classical heritage. 

Olive orchards w-ere numerous, but vineyards were eveiywherc, beautifully 
terraced on the slopes. Italy produced fifty famous kinds of wine, and Rome alone 
drank 15,000,000 gallons per year-^vo quarts per week for each man, woman, 
and child, slave or free. Most wines were produced by capitalistic otganizadon- 
by large-scale operations financed from Rome,* Much of the product was ex¬ 
ported and taught the graces of wine to beer-drinking countries like Germany 
and Gaul, During diis first century Spain, Africa, and Gaul began to grow their 
own grapes; Italian vinmers lost one provincial outlet after another, and glutted 
their domestic market in one of the few “overproduction” crises of Roman econ¬ 
omy. Domitian tried to ease the situation, and restore ceres! culture, by prohibit¬ 
ing the further plantings of vines in Italy and ordering half of all vineyards in the 
provinces destroycd.“* These edicts aroused a fury of protest and could not be 
enforced. In the second century’ the wines of Caul and the oil of Spain, Africa, 
and the East began to crowd Italian products out of Mediterranean markets, 
and chc economic decline of ItiJy began. 

A large prt of the peninsula was given over to glazing. The cheapest soils and 
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slavK could be used for the niising of cattle, sheep, and s^vinc. Careful attention 
was paid to scienciijc breeding. Horses were bred chiefly for war, hunting, and 
sport, seldom as draft animals; oxen drew the plow and the cart, mules bore 
burdens on their backs. Co^rs, sheep, and goatj gave three kinds of mUk; from 
which the Italian made delectable cheeses tlien as now. Swine were herded in 
woods rich with acorns and nuts^ Rome, said Strabo, lived chiefly on pork fat¬ 
tened trt the oak forests of nordKm Italy^. Poultrv ferriliicd the farmyard and 

+ .■ M 

helped feed the family, wliile bees provided the ancient and honomblc substitute 
for sugar. If we add some acres of flax and hemp, a little huniing and much fish¬ 
ings we get s picture of the Italian counerj'^ide as it wa$ nineteen hundred years 
ago, and is today. 


n. THE ARTISANS 

There was not in Roman life—and perhaps there w'oold not be in a healthy 
economy—so geographical a division bervveeti agriculture and industry as 
in our modern states. The ancient rural home—cottage, viUa, or estate—was 
literally a manufactory, where the hands of men carried on a dozen vital 
industries; and the skill of wonien filled the house and its em Irons vnth a 
score of w'holesome arts. There the woods were turned into shelter, fuel, and 
fumiture, cattle were slain and dressed, grain w^as milled and baked, oil and 
wine were pressed^ food was prepared and preserved, wool and flax were 
cleaned and woven; sometimes clay was fired into vessels^ bricks, and tiles, 
and metal was beaten into took; life there had an educative fullness and 
variety that come to few of us in our time of wider movement and narrowing 
specialties* N^or w^as this diversity of occupation the sign of a poor and 
primitive economy; the wealthiest households were the most self-sufficient, 
and prided themselves on making the largest part of xvhat they needed. A 
family was an or[^nizatioo of economic helpmates engaged in the united 
agriculture and industry of a home. 

When an artisan undertook to do a certain task for several families, and sec up 
his shop at some center vithin reach of them all, village economy supplemented, 
but did not supersede^ domestic indiistry% So the miller took and ground the 
grain of many fields; brer he bated the bread, and finally he delivered it. Forty 
bakeries were unearthed at Pomj>eii, and at Rome th e pastrynnaters %4^ere a sepa¬ 
rate guild* lliere vere likewise contractors who bought an olive crop on the 
trees and gathered the fruit;^^ most estates, however, continued to process their 
own oil and bake their own bread- The clothing of peasants and philosophers was 
homespun, but the wcU-to-do wore garments that, though v'oven at home, were 
carded cleaned^ bleached, and cut in a fullcry. Some delicate woolen fabrics 
were woven in factories; and such flax as was not made into sails or nets u'as 
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turned by fiactotics into linca gaiments for women and handkerchiefs for men,*^ 
111 its next stage the cloth might be sent to a dyer, who not only colored it but 
impressed upon it such delicate designs as we find on the cosnnnes in Pompeian 
murals. Tanning of leather had also reached the factory stage, but shoemakers 
were usually individual craftsmen, making shoes to orderj some were specialists 
who made only fancy slippers for feminine feet. 

The extractive industries were manned almost wholly by slaves or criminals. 
The gold and silver mines of Dacia, Gaul, and Spain, the lead and tin of Spain 
and Britain, the copper of Cyprus and Portugal, the sulphur of Sicily, the salt 
beds of Italy, the iron of Elba, the marble of Lima, Hymetttis, and Paros, the 
porphyry of Egypt, and in general all subsoil natural resources, were owned by 
the state, were operated by it or on lease from it, and provided a inain source of 
the national revenue; the gold of Spain alone yielded Vespasian $44,000,000 a 
ycar.'^ The quest for minerals was a chief source of imperialist conquest; the 
mineral wealth of Britain, says Tacitus; was “the prize of victorv" in Claudius' 
campaign.''* Wood and charcoal w-erc the chief fuels. Petroleum' was known in 
Comniagene, Babylonia, and Parthia,'® and the defenders of Samosata threw it 
in flaming torches upon Lucullus’ troops; but there is no sign of its commercial 
use as a fuel.* Coal was found in the Peloponnesus and northern Italy, but was 
used chiefly by smiths.^® Tlie art of carburizing iron into steel had now spread 
from Eg>TJC throughout the Empire. Most ironworkers, coppersmiths, gold¬ 
smiths, and silversmiths had a single forge and worked with one or tis'o appren¬ 
tices. At Capua, JV'lintumae, Puicoli, Aquileia, Como, and elsewhere several forges 
and smelters w'ere united in factories- those at Capua were apparently large-scale 
capitalist enterprises externally financed. 

The building trades were well organized and specialized. Dcnrfrejpftoro/ (“tree- 
bearers”) cut and delivered the wood, fabri lignarii (“woodworkers”) made 
houses and fumitore, caeTfsenturii mixed the cement, structores laid the founda¬ 
tions, sreusTu built the arches, pmetmi raised the walls, tectores applied plaster, 
albaTii w'hitc’W'ashed it, artifices pltwibarii inserted the plumbing—usual]v with 
pip« of lead (plufTibam}, and manaorii paved marble floors; we may imagine the 
jurisdictional disputes. Bricks and tiles w'cre provided by potteries, many of 
which had reached the factory stage, Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius 
owTied such factories and made fortunes from them.'’^ The kilns of Arredum, 
iMutina, Puceoli, Surrentum, and PoIIenda supplied the ordinary taldcw'are of all 
die European and African provinces as well as Italy, This wholesale production 
laid no claim to artistic excellence; the emphasis was now frankly on quantity; 
and the terra sigiilata (“signed earthenware”) that now crowded the Itali^’ 
market was distinctly inferior to the earlier product of Arretium, Outstanding 
stork, as we shall see, was done In glass. 

• In the fonnJj cen^ 1 fite fiDed xri± flaming naphtha, and shut from a W or a 
catapult, wH among the weapons of war. “It hums pciyistendy whenever it falls," avs Atn- 
muinus ‘;aiid st-ater ponred apon it rouses the fin: to gmccr heat; and thehj is no 

way of extnigmstung it except by spti nkl mg ii with dust-” i®* 
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The factory production of glass, brick, tiles, pottery, and metalware does 
not warrant us in ascribing an industrial capitalism to ancient Italy. Rome 
itself had only two large factories—a paper null and a dyeing establishment;** 
probably neither metals nor fuels were at hand in quantity, and the profits of 
politics seemed more honorable than the proceeds of industry'. In the fac¬ 
tories of cen tral Italy almost all the workers, and some of the managers, were 
slaves; in those of north Italy there was a greater proportion of freemen. 
Slaves w'ere still sufficiently avaibble to discourage the development of 
machinery; listless slave labor, with small stake in the product, was not likely 
to make inventions-, some labor-saving devices were rejected because they 
might have caused technological unemployment; and the purchasing power 
of the people was too low to stimulate or support mechanized production,’® 
There were of course many simple luachmes, common to Italy, I^ypt, and 
the Greek world: screw presses, screw pumps, w-ater wheels, animal-driven 
grain mills, spinning wheels, looms, the crane and pulley, the revolving mold 
for pottery. , . . But Italian life w'as now (ajj. g 6 ) as highly industrialized 
as life wTis ever to be until the nineteenth century. It would hardly go further 
on the basis of slavery and a high concentration of wealth. Roman law con- 
tracepted lar^e organizations by requiring every sliarer in an industrial under¬ 
taking to be a legally responsible partner; it forbade “limited liability” 
companies and alloived joint-stock corporations only for the performance of 
governmental contracts. Since similar restrictions affected banks, these 
could seldom provide capital for large-scale enterprise. At no time would the 
industrial development of Rome or Italy equal that of Alexandria or the 
Hellenistic East, 


m. THE CARUtERS 

From Caesar to Comrnndus wbecled vehicles were forbidden in Rome by day; 
people then walked, or were carried in slavc-bome chairs or lirteis. I' or longer 
distances they traveled on horseback or in horse-drawn carnages or chanots. 
Travel by public stagecoach averaged some sixty miles a day. Caesar once rode 
by carriage 800 miles in eight daj’s; messengers bearing the news of Nero's death 
to Galba in Spain covered jji miles in thirty-sit hours; Tlberins, hurrying day and 
night, rode in three days doo miles to stand beside his d>nng brother. The public 
post, by carriage or horse at all hours, averaged one hundred miles a day. Au¬ 
gustus had modeled it on die Persian s%'Stem, as indispensable to imperial admin is- 
tration. It was called ffufsus puhlicui as serving the tit ptibtica, or commonw-ealth, 
by carrying official correspondence. Private individuals could use it only by rare 
and special permisrion through a government diploms (“(fouA/e-fo/ded’’) or 
passport entitling the hearer to certain privileges and introducing him en route 
to persons of diplomatic importance. A more rapid means of communication was 
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sometimes amangcd by semaphores flashing signals from point to point; bv this 
primitive telegraph the arrival of tiie grain ships at Puteoli was <^ulckiy made 
known to worried Rome. Nonofficial correspondence went by special courier 
or merchants or traveling friends; some traces suggest the ejrbtertce, under the 
Empire^ of private companies arranging to transmit private mail, Fe^ver letters 
were wrirten than now, and better. Nevertheless, the movement of intelligence 
over western and southern Europe was as rapid in Caesaris day ^ at any time 
before th& railway. In 54 a,c. Caesaris letter from Britain reached Cicero at Rome 
in twcnt> -nine days; in 1854 Sir Robert Peel, hurrying from Rome to London, 
required thirtj^ day5v*"‘* 

Cbramumcation and transport were immensely aided by the consular roads. 
These were die tentacles of Roman law, the members by wdiich the mind of 
Rome became the will nf the realm. They achieved in the ancient world a com- 
mereial revolution comparable in kind tvith that which the railroads effected in 
the nineteenth century- Until stemi transpirtation came, the roads of medieval 
and modem Europe were inferior to diose of the Empire under the Antonines* 
Italy alone had dien ^71 nmin routes, and i z^odo miles of paved thoroughfares; 
the Empire had 5i/x>o miles of paved highw^ays and a pervasive network of $tc~ 
ondary roads. Highw ays ran over the Alps to Lyons, Bordeaux, Paris, Rheims^ 
Ronen, and Boulogne; others to Vienna, Mainz, Augsburg, Cologne^ Urrecht, 
and l-ciden; and from Atpilcia a road skirted the Adriatic to connect wdth die 
Via Egnatia to Thessaloiiica. Alagnificent bridges replaced the ferries that had 
crept across m thousand impeding streams. At every mile on the consular roads 
stone markers gave the distance to the next ttz^vm; 400a of these siirt'ivc. At in¬ 
tervals seats w^ere placed for tired travelers. At every tenth mile a statio offered a 
stopping ploce, w'herc fresh horses could be hired; at every thirty miles was a 
an iitn that ivas also a store, a saloon, and a brocheL^^ The main halting 
points were the chitatcFj cities, usually equipped with fair hotels, w^hich were in 
some cases owned and managed by the municipal govemment.^^ Most innkeepers 
robbed their guests ’whenever convenient, and other thieves made the highways 
unsafe at night despite a garrison of soldiers at each ^^idneraries'' could be 
bought, showing routes, stations, and inrermediatc distances.^=^ Rich men, disdain¬ 
ing the inn-s brought their equipage and slaves ’wdeh them, and slept in their 
guarded carriages or in the homes of friends or officials on the w'ay. 

Despite all difficulties, there was probably more traveling in Nero's day than 
at any time before our birth. ^"Many people^* says Seneca, '"make long voyages 
to see some nimote sight* and Pluurch speaks of ''gbbe-trottcrs w ho spend 
the best part of didr lives in mns and on boats.” Educated Romans docked to 
Greece and Egypt and Greek Asia, scratched dieir names on historic monuments,* 
sought healing waters or climates, ambled by arc collections in the temples, 
studied under famous philosophers^ rhetors, or phpicians^ and doubtless u:$cd 
Pausanias as dneir Baedeker.^® 

These * giaud tours" usually involved a voyage on one or more of the merchant 
vessels that cut die Mediterranean ’iidtb a hundred routes of trade. “Look at the 
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harbors and seas,” exclaimed Juvenal^ ''filled with great keels, more peopled than 
the landn” Rome*s rival ports, Puticoli^ Portus, and Osm, were alive with faM 
naval^S building ships, stuppai&res calking them, Tuburarii loading sand into them 
as ballast, Si^vrurii unloading grain ii sacks, niens&rcs weighing it, fenimcutarit 
operating tenders between large ships and the shore, and minati^res^ diving for 
gocxls fallen into the sea. Of com barges alone twenty-five ’ivere drawn tip the 
Tiber every working dav; If we add the transport of building stonc^ metals, oil, 
wnne, and a thousand other articles, wt picture a river teeming with cununercc 
and noisy tvith loading and carrjdng machines^ with dockmen, porters, steve^ 
dores, traders, brokers, and clerks, 

Sliips were driven with sails, aided by one or more banks of oars* They w^erc 
larger, on the average, than before; Adienaeus describes a grain cargo vessel as 
4:0 feet long with a fifty-seven-foot beam;^ but this was highly esceptional. 
Some vessels had three decks; many took 250, several took 0 thousand, tons of 
freight. Josephus tells of one that carried doo persons—passengers and crew;^ 
another carried an Egypd^m obelisk as large as that in CMtral Park, New York, 
together with 200 sailors, 1300 passengers, 9^,000 bushels of wheat, and a load of 
linen, pepper, paper, and gJass.®^ NeveTthelcss, voyages except along the coasts 
w'ere s HII dangerous, as Saint Paul founds between November and March only a 
few vessels ventured across the open Mediterranean,, and in midsumiiicr east¬ 
ward voy*^ges ’ivcre made almost impossible by the ct^ian w'lnds. Kight sailing 
w'as now frequent, and every harbor of any pretense had a good lighthouse. 
Danger of piracy had almost disappeared from the Mediterranean. To discourage 
it, and start-^c rebellion, Augustus had stationed two main w'ar fleets at Ravenna 
on the Adriaric and at Misenum on the Bay of Naples, besides minor squadrons 
at ten other points in the Empire. We may judge what Pliny called *^the im¬ 
mense majesty of the Roman peace” by the fact diat for t^vo centuries we hardly 
hear of these fleets. 

Passenger schedules w^cre largely indefinite^ as sailings ta'ctc determined by 
weather and commercial convenience. ELites were low-^e.g.,^ drachmas 
($i,2o) from Athens to Alexandria; but passengers brought their outi food, 
and probably most of them slept on deck. Speed was as tnoderate as the fares, and 
varied with the winds^ averaging six knots per hour; one might cross the Adriatic 
in a day, or., like Ciccjo, cake three weeks from Pttrae to Bmndisium* A swift 
cruiser might make ^ja knots in tweocj'-four hours.^ With favorable winds, sb 
days carried one from Sicily to Alexandria or from Gades to Osua* and four from 
Utica to Romc.^® The longest and most dangerous voyage was the shc-month 
sad from Aden, in Arabia, to India, for monsoons forced vessels 10 hug the pirate- 
breeding coast all the ’ivay. At some time before a.d. 50 an Alexandrian Greek 
skipper, Hippalus, charted the periodiedty of the monsoon winds and found that 
in certain seasons he could sad directly and safely across the Indian Ocean- The 
discovery w^as almost as important for that sea as the voyage of Columbus was 
for the Atlantic* From Egj^tian ports on the Red Sea ^ps thereafter saded to 
India in forty days. About a-d. So another Alexandrian captain^ of unknown 
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name, wrote a Feriplas cf th^ Erytbrem Sea ts a handbook for merchants tradir^ 
along cht east African coast and with India. Meanwhile other mariners had 
developed roures through ihe Atlantic to Gaul^ Britain, Germany^ even to 
Scandinavia and Russia.®^ Never before in human memory liad the seas borne 
so many vessels, products, and men. 


rVp THE ENCINEERS 

The ships and mads that carried goods^ the bridges that bound the roids* the 
harbors and docks that received the ships, the aqueducts that brought clean water 
to Rome, the sewers that drained the rural marshes and the city's waste, were the 
work of Roman, Greek, and Syrian engineers operating A\'ith armies of free 
labor, legionaries, and slaves. They raised or drew heavy loads or stones by 
pulleys on cranes or vertical beams, worked by windlasses on treaduulls turned 
by animals or inem^ They banked the treacherous Tiber with waits set back in 
three stages, so that low water would not expose the muddy bed.* They dredged 
a multiple harbor at Cfetia for Qaudiiis, Nero, and Trajan, opened lesser havens 
at Marseilles, Putcoli, Misenum, Garthagei Brundisium, and Ravenna, and re¬ 
newed the greatest of all at Alexandria. They emptied the Fucine Lake and 
reclaimed its bed for cultivation by boring a tunnel through a mountain of rock* 
They lined the subsoil of Rome with seweis of concrete^ brick, and tUe which 
lasted for hundreds of years* They drained the swan^ps of Campania suiFficicntly 
to make it habitable, for many sumptuous pakces are indicated by die ruins 
there,®*t Tiiey executed the astonishing public works by ta hich Caesar and the 
emperors mitigated imemployinent and beautified Rome, 

The consular roads were among their simpler achievements. How did these 
high ways compare with those of today? They were from sixteen to twenty-four 
feet wide, hut near Rome part of this width was taken up with sidewalks 
giRCf) paved with rectangular stone slabs. They went straight to their goal in 
brave sacrifice of initial economy to permanent saving: they overleaped coundess 
streams with cosdy bridges, crossed marshes with long, arched viaducts of brick 
and stone, climbed up and dowm steep hills with no use of cue and fill, and crepe 
along mountainsides or high embankments secured by poxverful nctainiug walls. 
Their pavemenc mried with locally available materiaL Usually the bottom layer 
(pavfmennnTj) was a four-to sL\-inch bed of sand, or one inch of mortar. Upon 
this w ere Imposed four strata of masonry: the a foot deep, consisting 

of srones bound with cement or cby; the ten inches of rajiimed concrete; 

the twelve m eighEcen inches of successively laid and rolled layers of 

* In tS^n the Icdijin govefmttrnt built cml^TikiiieiiEi at ;i nnifonn uidch, w'lch implnas£nt 
«snlt5 in the dry season. 

t Appirenriy the Vulsd had dnuned die Pontine marshes before 6oti HjC Their Roman con- 
memfs neglected the dro^gc niinals, and the regian again hccamc and rrutariaL 

Caesar plaiinsd its recLaTnatiofii and Angtistns S-nd Nero nia.de some nttiKrrcEi' on di& work; bnt 
the tads WM not accomplkbi^o^^ 
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concrete i and the CTiiSta of silex or lava polygonal sJaba^ one to three feet 

in diameter, and eight to twelve inches thick. The upper surface of the sbhs was 
smoothed, and the joints were so w^ell fitted as to be hardly dkeemibie. Occa* 
sionally the surface was of concrete ^ on les important roads it might be of gravel; 
in Britain it was composed of flint stones laid in cement upon a gravel bed. The 
snbstmcTurc was so deep that litde attention was given to drainage. All in alt^ 
these were the most durable roads in history. Alany of tliem are still in use; but 
their steep gradients, designed for pack mules and small vehicle have compelled 
their abandonment by modem traffic.*^ 

The bridges that carried diese roadsn^re themselves high exemplars of wedded 
science and art. The Romans iuherited from Ptolemaic Egypt the principles of 
hydraulic engineering; they employed them on an unprecedented scale, and the 
methewds they transmitted remait^ed unchanged till our rime. They carried to its 
ancient limit the building of foundarions and piers under water. They drove into 
the bed a double cylinder of piles, boarded each cylinder tightly, drained the 
iv3ter from bmvecu them, covered the exposed bottom w^ith rock or lime, and 
on this basis raised the pier. Eight bridges crossed the Tiber at Rome; some 
sacredly ancient like the Pons Sublidus, on which no metal might be used; some 
so well built that like die Pons Faliriclus they are funedoning to this day. From 
these spans the Roman arch would go forth to bridge a hundred thousand streams 
in the white man's w^orld. 

Pliny thought that the aqueducts were Rome's greatest achlevememL ""If one 
will note the abundance of w^ter skillfully brought into the cit^" for many public 
and private uses; if he will observe die lofty aquedum required to maintaLU a 
proper elevation and grade, the mounrains that had to be pierced, the depres¬ 
sions that had to be filled—he will conclude that the whole globe offers nothing 
more marvelous." From distant springs fourteen aqueducts, totaling 1300 miles, 
brought through tunnek and over majestic arches into Rome some 30Q,ctoo,oDo 
gallons of water daily—as large a quantitj'' per capita as m any modem city.^ 
These structures had thek faults; leaks developed in the lead pipes and required 
frequent repair; by the end of the Western ^tipirc all the aqueducts had gone 
out of use,* But when we consider that they fed ample water to homes^ tenc- 
tneiits, palaces, fountains, gardens, parks, and public bathz ti^here thousands 
bathed at once, and chat enough remained to create artificial lakes for naval bat¬ 
tles, we begin to see that dispite terror and corruption Rome iva$ the best 
managed capital of antiquity and one of the best equipped cities of all rime. 

At the head of the water department at the close of the first century was 
Sextus Julius Fruntinus, whose books have made him the most famous of Roman 
engineers. He had already served as praetor, as governor of Britain, and sei^erd 
terms as consul. Like modern British statesmen he found time to ^ rite books as 
well as to govern states; he published a work on military science, of which che 

• One af them, iJic Aqua* VLf^, now feeds the Fonmu di Trcrii three others have htL.T 
restored, and supply Remt with wikvtt today. 
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concluding portion, StratageTfiata^ remtiins,* and Scft ns has personal account of 
the water 5i}^5teiii of Rome {De aqwj itrbh He describes the cDmiprion 

and malfeiancc tliac he found in his departmenr on taking office, and how 
places and brothels secretly tappd the wacer mains, and sej greedily that once 
Rome ran out of water.^* He describes his resolute reforms; tells in proud detail 
the sources^ lengthy and funccion of each aqueduct; and concludes like Pliny: 
“Who will venture to compare with these mighty cotidtiits the idle Pyramids, 
or the famous but useless works of the Greeks?"’ We sense here the frankly 
utilitarian Roman with linJe taste for beauty apart from use; we can understand 
him and admit thac a city should have clean w^ater before it has Parthenons. 
Through these artless books w e preeive that even in the age af the despots there 
were Romatks of the old typCt men of ability and integrity, conscientious ad¬ 
ministrators who made the Empire prosper under the lords of misrule and 
opened a way for monarchy's goldm age. 


V. THE TRADERS 

The improvemcTit of government and transport expanded Mediterranean 
trade to an unprecedented amplitude. Ac one end of the busy process of ex¬ 
change were peddlers hawking through the countrj^de everj^thing from sulphur 
macdies to costly unporced silks; w™dering auctioneers who served also as town 
criers and advertised lost goods and runaw'ay slaves; daily markets and periodical 
fairs; shopkeepers haggling with customers, cheating ^ ith false or tipped scales, 
and keeping a tangential eye for the aedile’s inspectors of weights and measures. 
A litdc higher in the commercial hierarchy w ere shops that manufactured their 
own merchandise; tlie^ w^erc the backbone of both industry and trade. At or 
near the pons wxre wholesalers (magTJjrjv) w^ho ^old, to retailers or consumers, 
goods recently bmughc in from abroad; sometimes the owTier or capeam of a 
vessel wiould sell his cargo directly frurn the deck. 

For two centuries Italy enjoyed an “unfavorable” balance of trade—clicerfully 
bought more chan she sold. She cxjxuted some Atretinc pnttcjy^, some wine and 
oik some metalware^ glass^ and perfumes from Campania; for the rest her prod¬ 
ucts were kept at home. Meanwhile the wholesalers had agents buying goods for 
Italy in all parts of the Empire, and foreign merchants had Greek or Syrian 
drummers touring and placing their goods in Italy* By this double process the 
delicacies of half the planet came to please the palate, clothe the flesh, and adorn 
the home of tlic Roman optimate, “Whoci-er washes to see all die goods of the 
W'arld,” said Aclius Aristides^ ''must either journey throughout the world or stay 
in Rome/*^* From Sicily came corn, cattle, hides, wine, wool, fine woodwork, 
statuary, jewelry; from north Africa com and oil; from Cyrenaica silphinm; 
from central Africa W'iM beasts for the arena; from Eriiinpia and east Africa 
ivory, apes, tortoise shell, rare marbles, obsidian, spices, and Negro slaves; from 

■ Book Til opens wlih an insmiicrive rcrriarlct “The iTivcnilon of eagtnes of war has long $iaice 
reached ks limit, end 1 see no further hope for any impipi'emcnt in the an,” 
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west Africa oil, beasts, citron, wood, pearls, dyes, copper; from Spain fish, cattle, 
wool, gold, silver, lead, tin^ cupper, iron, cinnabar, wheat, linen, cork, horses, 
ham, bacon, and the finest olives and olive oil; from Gaul clothing, wine, wheat, 
timber, vegetables, cattle, pod cry t pottery, cheese; from Britain tin* lead, silver, 
hides, wheat, cattle, slaves, oysters^ dogs, pearls, and w^ooden goods* From Bel- 
gjtnn flocks of geese ’WTre driven all the way to Italy to supply goose livers for 
aristocratic bellies. From Germany came amber, slaves, and furs; from the 
Danube wheat, carde, iron, silver, and gold; from Greece and the Greek isles 
cheap silk, linen, wine, oil, honey, timber, marble, emeralds, drugs, artw^orks; 
perfumes^ diamonds; and gold. From the Black Sea came corn, fish, furs, hidcs^ 
slaves; from Asia Minor fine linen and w^oolcn fabrics, parchment, wine, Smyrna 
and other figs, honevt cheese, o}^ej^ carpets, oil, wood; from Syria -wbe, silk, 
linen^ gl^i oil, apples, pears, plums, figs, dates, pomegranates, nuts, nard, balsam, 
Tyrian purple, and the cedar of Lebanon; from Palmyra textiles, perfumes^ drugs; 
from Arabia incense, gums, aloes, myrrh, laudanum, ginger, cinnamon, and pre¬ 
cious stones; from Egy^t com, paper^ linen, glass* jewelry, granite, basalt, ala¬ 
baster, and porphyrv^ Finished products of a thousand kinds came to Rome and 
the West from Alexandria, Sidon, Tyre, Antioch, Tarsus;, Rliodes, Miletus, 
Ephesus, and the other great cities of the East, w hile the East received raw mate¬ 
rials and money from the WesL 

In addition to all this there was a substantial import trade from outside the 
Empire. From Parthia and Persia came geti^, rare essences, morocen leather, 
mgs, wild beasts, and eunuchs. From China—through Parthia, or India, or the 
Caucasus—came silk, raw^ or manufactured; the Romaiis thought it a vegetable 
product combed from trees and valued it at its w'elghc in gold.^^ Much of this 
silk came to tiie Island of Cos, when: it w^as woven into dresses for the ladies of 
Rome and other cities; in A.n. gi the relatively poor state of jMessenia had to for¬ 
bid its women to wear transparent sQk dresses at religious initiations; it w^as with 
such garments that Cleopatra touched the hearts of Caesar and Antony.'*® In 
return the Chinese imported from the Empire carpCK, jewels, amher, metals, dyes, 
dmgs, and glass* Chinese historians speak of an embas^ coming by sea to the 
Emperor Huan-ti in 166 from the Emperor “An-Tun”—Marcus Aurelius An¬ 
toninus; more probably it was a band of merchants posing as ambassadors. Six¬ 
teen Roman coins, dating from Tiberius to Aureljus, have been found in Shansi, 
From India came pepper, spikenard, and other spice$ (the same that Columbus 
w^ould seek)^ herbs, ivory, ebonVi sandahvnod indigo, pe^^rls, sardonjTt, onyx, 
amethj'st, carbuncle, diamonds, iron products, cosmetics, textiles, tigers, and ele¬ 
phants, We may judge the extent of this trade, and the Roman hunger for 
lioturics, by noting that Italy imported more from India than from any other 
countr^^ except Spain*** From one Egv'T^tian port alone, Strabo avers* r :o ships 
sailed every year for India and CcvlotL*^ In exchange India took a modest quan¬ 
tity of wine, metals, and purple, and the rest—over i oo,ooo,ooo sesterces per year 
—in bullion or coin. A like amount w ent to Arabia and China, and probably to 
Spain.** 
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This immense tr^de produced prosperity for xwo centuries^ but its un¬ 
sound basis ruined Rom:in economy in the end. Italy made no attempt ai 
equaling imports with exports; she appropriated the mines, and taxed the 
people, of half a hundred states to provide her unth the money to meet her 
uitcmational balances^ As the richer veins of the mines gave out, and the 
2esE: for exotic luxuries conrinued, Rome tried to stave off the breakdo^^Ti of 
her import sj^em by conquering new mineral regions like Dacia, and by de* 
basing her once incorruptible currency—turning ever less bullion into ever 
more coin/When the costs of administratioD and war mounted nearer to the 
profits of empire, Rome had to j>ay for gocxls with goods, and could not. 
ItalyV dependence upon imported food was her vital weakness; the moment 
she could not force other countries to send her food and soldiers she was 
doomed. Meanwhile the provinces recovered not only prosperity but eco¬ 
nomic initiativej ItaHan inercliants; in this first century^ a.u., almost disap¬ 
peared from Eastern ports, while Syrian and Greek traders established them¬ 
selves at Delos and PutCfjIi and multiplied in Spam and Gaul. In the leisurely 
oscillation of history the E^ast was preparing once more to domimte die 
West. 


THE BANKERS 


How were production and commence financed? First by the maintenance 
of a companitively reliable currency internationally honored. AJl Raman 
coins had suffered gradual deprecridon since the First Punic War, for the 
Treasury had found it convenient to pay off governmental war debts by 
permitting the inflation that naturally comes from the mulciplication of 
money and the diminution of goods. The as;, originally a pound of copper, 
had been reduced to two ounces in 141, one ounce in 201, half an ounce in 
87 R.c.^ aud a quarter ounce in a.t>p 60. During the final century of the Re¬ 
public the generals had i^ed their own coinage, usually in mreiy gold coins, 
normally worth one hundred sesterces. From this military coinage that of 
the emperors was descended, and the emperors followed Ca^aris custom of 
stamping their effigies on their issues as symbols of the staters guarantee. The 
sesterce was now made from copper instead of silver and was rc\“alucd at 
four asses.* Nero lowered the silver content of the denarius to ninety per 
cent of its former quantity, Trajan to cighty-five per cent, Aurelius to 
seventy-five, Commodiis to se^'^enty, Septimrus Sevenis to fifty, Nero re- 

• In referring ta the period ^ftir Ncm, Romm currency wUl he equiied it two thirds lt$ 
KiiersJ viloc under tlic Republic; the aj at two and a half, ihe seicrcc at ten, the defiarius aE 
fnrty, cents, and the uJenr at |24tKi, in terms nf Uniticd States currency qf 1541, Since Jesser 
variadons will agalu be ignored^ the reader will mnernber that all equivalents ate very loosely 
approxiruaTE, 
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duced che aureus from one fortieth of a pound of gold to one fony-fiftht 
CaracaUa to one fiftieth. A general rise of prices accompanied these depreck- 
rions, but income seen^is to have risen commensuititcly until Auneliusi per^ 
haps this controlled infiation was a simple way of relieving debtors at the 
expense of creditors whose superior ability and opportunity^ unchecked^ 
would have concenrraced wealth to the point of economic coagulariou and 
political revolution* Despite these changes wc must consider the Roman 
fiscal system one of the most successful and stable in history. For two cen¬ 
turies a single monetary standard was honored throughout the Empire; and 
with this stable medium iuvestmeut and trade fiourisbed as uever before in 
the memory of men. 

Consequently bankers were everyn^here. They serv^ed m money-changers; 
accepted checking accounts and Interest-bearing deposits, issued travelers" 
checks and bills of exchange, managed, bought, and sold realty, placed ui- 
vestments and collected debts, and lent money to individuals and partner¬ 
ships* This banking system had come from Greece and the Gipek East, and 
w^as mostly in the hands of Creeks and Syrians even in Italy and the West; 
in Gaul the words for Syrian and banker were synomTos.^® Interest rates^ 
which had sunk to four per cent nnder the wneight of Augnsrus" Eg\q>tkn 
spoils, rose to sit per cent after his death, and reached tlicir legal maximuui 
of nvelvc per cent by the age of Constantine. 

The famous “panic*' of ajj. 33 illustrates the development and complex 
interdependence of hanks and commerce in the Empire. Augustus had coined 
and spent money kvishiy* on the theory that its increased circulation, low 
interest rates, and rising prices would stimulate business. They did; but as 
the process could not go on forever, a reaction set in as early as 10 B.C., 
when this flush minting ceased* Tiberius rebounded to the opposite theory— 
chat the most economical economy is the best. He severely limited the 
governmental expenditures, sharply restricted new issues of currency^ and 
hoarded 2,700,000^000 sesterces in the Treasury* The resulting dearth of 
circulating medium was made worse by the drain of money eastward in 
exchange for luxuries. Prices felk mtereac races rose, creditors foreclosed on 
debtors, debtors sued usurers, and moncylcnding almost ceased* The Senate 
tried to chK:k the export of capital by requiring a high percentage of every 
senator's fortune to be invested in Italian land; senators thereupon called in 
loans and foreclosed mortgages to raise cash, and the crisis rose. When the 
senator Publius Spinther notified che bank of Balbus and Ollius that he must 
withdraw 30,000,000 sesterces to comply with the new the firm an¬ 
nounced its bankruptcy. At the same time the failure of an Alexandrian firm, 
Seuthes and Son-due to their loss of three ships laden with costly spices— 
and the collapse of the great dyeing concern of Malehus at Tyre, led co 
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rumors that the Roman banking^ house of Alasimns and Vibo would be 
broken by til dr extensive loans to these firms. AA’ben Its depositors began 
a “run” on this bank it shut its doors, and later on that day a larger bank, of 
the Brothers Pertius, also suspended payment. Almost siniultatiEotJsly came 
news that great banking establishments had failed in Lyons, Carthage, Cor¬ 
inth, and Byzanrium, One after another the banks of Rome closed. Money 
could be borrowed only at rates far above the legal limit, Tiberius finally 
met the crisis by suspending the land-investment act and distributing loo,- 
000,000 sesterces to the banks, to be lent without Interest for three ycare on 
the security of realty. Private lenders were thereby constrained to lower 
their interest rates, money came out of liiding, and confidence slowly re¬ 
turned.” 


’VH. THE CLASSES 


Nearly cypij'^body in Rome worshiped money with mad pursuit, and all 
but the bankers denounced it, “How little you know the age you live in,” 
says a god in Ovid, “if you fancy that honey is sweeter than cash in hand! ” 
—and a century later Juvenal sarcastically hails the lanrm.rhT;!! dii«Viii77f»i?Ka/- 
erfitf, “the most holy majesty of wealth.” To the end of the Empire Roman 
law forbade the Senatorial class to invest in commerce or industry; and 
though they evaded the prolubition by letting their freedmen invest for them, 
they despised their proxies and upheld rule by birth as the sole alternative to 
rule by money, or myths, or the sword. After all the revolutions and the deci¬ 
mations the old ckss divisions remained, with brand-new titles: membcis of 
the Senatorial and equestrian orders, magistrates and officials, were called 
hoTicFtiorei, i.e., “men of honors” or offices; all the rest w'ere bumlioreSt 
“lowly,” or temaores, “weak.” A sense of honor often mingled wnth the 
proud gravity of the senator: he serx-ed in a succession of public posts with¬ 
out pay and at much personal expense; he administered important functions 
with a fair degree of competence and integrity; he provided for public 
games, helped his clients, freed some of his slaves, and shared a part of his 
fortune W'ith the people through benefactions before or after his death. Be¬ 
cause of the obligations bis position entailed, he was required to have a millioa 
sesterces to enter or remain in the Senatorial class. 

One senator, Gnaeus Lentulus, had 400,000,000 sesterces; but with this 
exception the greatest fortunes in Rome were those of busine^mcn who did 
not disdain to handle money or trade. WTiile reducing the powers of the 
Senate, the emperors had favored the business class with high office, had 
protected industry, conimcncc, and finance, and had based upon equestrian 
suppon tlie secuiity of the Piincipate against patrician intrigue. Membership 
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in this second order required 400^1x70 sesterces and specific nomination by 
the prince. Consequently many men of means belonged to the plebs+ 

The plcbs was now a motley receptacle of such inuoniinate businessmen, 
freeborn workers, peasant proprietors, teachers* doctors, artists, and freed- 
men. The census defined the proletttrii not by iheir occupation but by their 
offspring (proles) i an old Latin treatise called them ‘"plebeians who offer 
nothing to the state but children.*' ^ Most of them found employment in 
the shops; factories, and commerce of the city at an average \vage of a 
denarius (forty cents) a day; this rose in later centuries, bur not faster than 
prices.*® Exploitation of the weak by the strong is as natural as eating and 
differs from It only in rapidity; we must expect to find it in every age and 
under every form of societj^' and government; but rarely has it been so 
thorough and unsentimental as in ancient Rome, Once all men had been 
poor, and had not known dieir povert)"; now penury rubbed eIbo\^^ with 
wealth, and suffered from consciousness. Absolute destitution, however, was 
prewenred by the dole, the occasional gifts of patrons to clients, and the 
lordly legacies of rich men hte Balbu;is, who left twenty-five denarii to every 
citizen of RomCp Qass divisions verged upon caste; yet an able man might 
free himself from slaver)'', make a fortune, and rise to high office in the 
service of the prince. The freedman^s son became a fully enfranchised free¬ 
man, and his grandson could become a senator; soon a freednian’s grandson, 
Plertinax, would be emperor* 

During the first century many high offices were filled by freedmen. They 
often had charge of the imperial finances in the provinces, the waterways of 
Rome, the mines and quarries and estates of the emperor, and the proytslon“ 
Ing of the army camps, Freedmen and slaves, nearly all of Greek or Syrian 
origin^ managed the imperial palaces and held vital positions in the imperial 
cabinet. Petty industry and trade fell increasingly into the control of freed¬ 
men. Some of them became great capitalists or landoTSTiers; some accumu¬ 
lated the largest fommes of their rime. Their past had seldom given them 
moral standards or elevated interests; after their liberation money became 
the absorbing inteixst of their lives; they made it without scruple and spent 
it without taste. Petromus savagely excoriated them in TrimaJchiOi and 
Seneca, less bitter, smiled at the oew rich who bought books in orna¬ 
mental sets but never read chem.'^ Probably these sadres were in part the 
jealous reactions of a caste that saw its ancient prerogatives of exploitation 
and luxury encroached upon, and could not forgive the men who w'erc rising 
to share its perquisites and power. 

ITie success of the freedmen must have given some consoling hope to the 
class that did most of the manual work in Italy. Beloch ^timated the slaves 
in Rome about jo B.c. at some 400,000, or nearly half the population; in 
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Italy at 1,500,000. Tf wfi may bcHcve thfi table gossip ers of i\thcnaeus, some 
Romans had 10,000 slaves.'® A proposal that Saves be required to wear a 
distinctive dress was voted do’WTi in the Senate lest they should realize ilieir 
numerical strength.'® Galen reckoned the proportion of slaves to freemen at 
Pergamum about A.o, 170 as one to three-ke., twenty-five per cent; probably 
this proportion was not much different in other cities.'®* Human ptic^ 
varied from 330 sesterces for a farm slave to the 700,000 ($105,000) paid 
by Marcus Scaurus for Dnphnis tlie graimnarian;®^ the average price was 
DOW 4000 sesterces CS4oo).Fighty percent of the employees in industry and 
retail trade were slaves, and most of the manual or clerical work in govern¬ 
ment was performed by rftx') **public slaves. Domestic slaves were 

of every variety and conditions personal servants, handicraftsmen, tutors, 
cooks, hairdressers, musicians, copyists, librarians, artists, physicians, philo^ 
ophers, eunuchs, pretty boys to serve at least as cupbearers, and cripples to 
provide amusement by their deformities; there was a special market at Rome 
where one might buy legless, armless, or thrtc-eyed men, giants, dw^s, or 
hermaphrodites.'* Household slaves were sometimes beaten, occasionally 
killed. Kero’s father killed his frecdmcn because they refused to drink as 
much as he wished.®' In an angry passage of his essay on anger Seneca de¬ 
scribes the “wooden racks and other instruments of torture, the dungeons :md 
other jails, the fires built around imprisoned bodies in a pit, the hook draggmg 
up the corpses, the many kinds of chains, the varied punishments, the tearing 
of limbs, the branding of foreheads”;*®* all these, apparently, entered into the 
life of the agricultural slave, Juvenal describes a lady as having slave after 
slave thraslied while her hair M'as being curled,™ and Ovid pictures another 
mistress jabbing hairpins into her maidservant’s arms;®^ but these talcs have 
the earmarks of literary concoctions and must nor be taken for history. 

We are in danger of exaggerating the cruelty of the past for the same 
reason that wx magnify the crime and immorality of the present—because 
cruelty is interesting by its very rarity. By and large the lot of 3 domeidc 
slave under the Empire was lightened by a growing acceptance into the 
family, by mutual toy airy, by the pretty custom of owners is^aiting on the 
slaves at certain feasts, and by a security and permanence of employment 
exceptional in modem times. The joys of family life were not denied them, 
and their tombstones reveal as much tenderness as those of the free. One 
reads: “His parents have raised this monument to Eucopion, who lived six 
months and three days; the sweetest and most delightful babe, who, though 
he could not yet speak, was our greatest happiness,” Other epitaphs show 
the most affectionate rebtions between masters and slaves: one owner de¬ 
clares that a dead servant was as dear to him as his son; a young noble mourns 
the death of his mirsc; a nurse expresses her grief over a dead charge^ a 
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learned lady raises an elegant rtictnorial to her librarian.“ Statius writes a 
“Poem of CoDsoIanon to Flavius Ursus on the Death of a Favorite Slave," “* 
It was not unusual for slaves to risk their lives to protect their masters; many 
voluntarily accompanied them into exile; several gave their lives for them. 
Some owners freed their slaves and tnarried them; some treated them as 
friends; Seneca ate with his." The refinement of manners and sensitivity, 
the absence of a color hue hetu'cen master and slave, the tenets of the Stoic 
philosophy, and the classless faiths coming in from the East had a share in the 
mitigation of slavery; but the basic factors were the econoinic advantage of 
the owner, and the rising cost of slaves, Alany slaves wxre respected as having 
high cultural abilides^-stcnographers, research aides, hnanctal secretaries and 
managers, artists, physicians, grammarians, and philosophers. A sbve could 
in many cases go into business for himself, giving a share of his earnings to 
his owner and keeping the rest as his peatliiirti, a “litde money” peculiarly 
his own. With such earnings, or by faithful or ejccepnonal service, or by 
personal attractiveness, a slave cou^d usually achieve freedom in six years.®* 


The condition of the w'qrkers, and even of the slaves, ivas in some measure 
relieved by tlie calk gin, or workers’ organiioitions. By this period %ve hear of 
these in great number and in proud specialization; there were separate guilds of 
trumpeters, hom players, clarion blowers, tuba players, flutists, bagpipers, etc. 
UsualJv the collegia were modeled on the Italian municipality: they had a 
hierarchy of magistraies and one or more favorite deities whom they honored 
with a temple and an annual feast. Like the cities, they asked and found rich men 
and women to be their patrons, and to repay compliments by helping to finmee 
their outbgs, their assembly halls, and their shrines. It would be an error to chink 
of these associations as corresponding to the labor unions of our time; we can 
picture them better in terms of our fraternal orders, with their endless offices 
and tides of honor, their brotherly hilarity and jaunts, and their simple motual 
aid. Rich men often encouraged the formation of diese guilds and remembered 
them in their whlb. In the collaghmi all the men were "brothers” and all the 
W'omcn “sisters," and in some of them the slave could sit at tabic or b council 
with fieeliom men. Every “member in good standing" was gmranieed a fancy 
funeraL 

In the list century’ of the Republic demagogues of all orders discovered that 
many collegia could be persuaded to vote almost to a man for any giving candi¬ 
date. In this way the associations became political uiscruiiients of patricians, 
plutocrats, and radicals; and their competitive corruption helped to destroy 
Roman democraev. Caesar outlawed them, but they revived; Augustus dissolved 
all but a few useful ones; Trajan again forbade them; Aurchus tolerated them; 
obviously they persisted throughout, within or beyond the law. In the end they 
became 'vehicles through which Chrrstianiiy entered and pervaded the life of 
Rome. 
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VIII. THE ECONOMY AND THE STATE 

How far did the government, under the Empire, attempt to control the 
econotnic life? It tried, and largely failed, to restore peasant proprietorship} 
here the emperors were more enlightened than the Senate, which W'as dom¬ 
inated by the otvners of the larifundia. Doniidan sought to encourage the 
planting of cereals in Italy, hut without success; in consctjuence Italy was 
always in fear of starvation, Vespasian forced tlic Senate to accept liim as 
emperor by holding Egypt, then the chief source of Italy s wheat; Septimius 
Severus would do the same by seizing north Africa. Ihe state had to assure, 
and therefore supeiyise, the importation and distribution of grain; ir offered 
privileges to merchants bringing grain to Italy; Claudius guaranteed them 
against Iqe, and Nero freed their sliips from the property tax. The delay or 
wrecking of the grain fleet was now the only cause that could sdr the Roman 
populace to revolt. y 

The Roman economy was a sj''stem of luissez fairc tempered with state 
ownership of natural resources—mines, tjuarrics, fisheries; salt deposits, and 
considerable tracts of cultivated land.®® The legions made the bricks and 
tiles needed for their buildings, and were often used on public constracrion, 
especially in the colonics. The manufacture of arms and machines of war ^vas 
probably reserved for state arsenals; and there may have been, in the first 
ceotury, such govemmcntally owned factories as we hear of in the third.** 
Public works were normally let out to private contractors under such strict 
state supervision that they were usually well done, and with a minimum of 
comiprion.^* About a.d. So such enterprises were increasingly carried out by 
the empeiDr*s freedinen wnth the labor of governmental slaves. At all times, 
apparently, the mitigation of unemployment was one purpose of these state 
nnderratings.” 

Trade was moderately burdened 'with a one per cent sales tax, light custom 
dues, and occasional tolls for the passage nf goods over bridges and tlirough 
tovras. The a ediJes supervised retail trade under an excellent system of reguk- 
tions, but, if we may believe an irate character in Permnius, they were no 
better than simitar officials in other times; “they graft with the bakers and 
other such scoundrels . . . and the jaw's of the capitalists are always 
open,” Finance was subject to governmental manipularion of the cur¬ 
rency, and to the comperidon of the T'reasury, which appears to have been 
the largest banker in the Empire; ir lent money at interest to farmers on the 
pledge of their crops, and to city dwellers on the security of their furni¬ 
ture.” Commerce was aided by “wars, which opened new resources and 
markets and \i'on control of trade routes; so the expedition of Gallus itico 
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Anbia secured the passage to India againa the competition of .Vahs and 
Parthians. Pliny complained chat canipaigm had been undertakea that 
Roman ladies and dandles might have a wider choice of perfumes.'®^ 

We must not exaggerate the wealth of ancient Rome. The total annual 
revenue of the state under Vespasian was at most 1,500,000,000 sesterces 
{$ 150 ooo,ooo)-less than a fifth of the budget of Kew York City today. The 
means of amassing great fortunes by large^lc production were nnknoUTi 
or ignored, and had not developed the immense and ra.'table mdu 5 ^ and 
commerce of the modern world. The Roman gove^ent spent Urtle on 
the navy, and nothing on servicing a national debt; it Uved on its income, 
not on its debts. Industry being largely domestic, its products passed to the 
consumer with \ess intervening trade and ta.Kation than today. ^ pr^ 
duced for their own localities rather than for the general m^keL They did 
more for themselves, less for unseen others, than wc do. They used their 
bodies more, worked longer hours less mteosely, and did not a thousand 
luxuries that ky outside their dreams. They could not bepn to nval the 
wealth of even our less afiluent years; but they enjoyed a degree of pros¬ 
perity such as the Mcdirerianean nations had not known ^fore and. as a 
whole, have never known again. It was the material zemth of the ancient 

world. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Rome and Its Art 


30 B,C,-iA*D. 96 


I, THE DEBT TO GREECE 

T he Romans were not of themselves an artistic people. Before Augustus 
they were warriors, after him they were rulers; they counted the 
establishmenr of order and security through government a greater good and 
nobler task than the creation or enioyment of beauty, They paid great sums 
for the works of dead masters, but looked down upon Uving amsts as 
menials. ‘TVhile we adore images,"said the kindly Seneca, ‘Ve despise tho^ 
who fashion them." ^ Only law and politics, and, of manual arts, only agri¬ 
culture (by proxy), seemed honorable ways of life. Barring the architects, 
most artists in Rome were Greek slaves or freedmen or hirelings; nearly all 
worked wnth their hands and were classed as artisans; Latin authors seldom 
thought of recording their lives or their names. Hence Roman arc is almost 
whoDy anonymous; no vivid personalities humanl/.e its history as Myron, 
Phcldias, Praxiteles, and Protogcncs light up the aesdicric story of Greece, 
Here the historian is constrained to speak of things, not men, to catalogue 
coins, vases, statues, reliefs, pictures, and buildings in the desperate hope that 
rhelr accumulation may laboriously convey the crowded majesty of Rome, 
The products of art appeal to the soul through eye or ear or hand railier than 
through the intellect; their beauty fades w'hen it is diluted into ideas and 
words. The universe of thought is only one of many wwlds; each sense 
has its own; each art has therefore its characrerisric medium, which cannot 
be translated into speech. Even an artist writes about art in vain, 

A special misfortune clouds Roman art: we come to it from Greek art, 
which seems at firafits model and master. As the art of India disturbs us by 
strange shapes, so that of Rome chills us by the monotonous reperitioti of 
familiar forms. AVe have seen long rince these Doric, Ionic, Corinthian col¬ 
umns and capit.'ds, these smooth idealized reliefs, these busts of poets, rulers, 
and gods; even the astonishing frescoes of Pompeii, we are told, wxre copies 
of Greek originals; only the “Composite" order is indigenously Roman, aud 
it offends our notions of classic unity, simplicity, and restraint. Certainly the 
art of the Augustan Age in Rome was overwhelmingly Greek. Through 
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SicUy and Greek Italy, through Campania and Etrnrk, finally through 
Greece, Alexandria, and the Hellenic East, the aesthetic forms, methods, and 
ideals of Hellas passed into Roman ait. \Vhen Rome became mistress of the 
Mediterranean, Greek artists poured into the new center of wealth and 
patronage and made countless copies of Greek masterpieces for Roman 
temples^ palaces, and squares. Every conqueror brought home escamplcs, 
every magnate scoured the cities for the surviving treasures, of Greek work¬ 
manship. Gradually Italy became a miLseum of bought or stolen paintings 
and statuary that set the tone of Roman art for a century. Artistically Rome 
was swallowed up in the Hellenistic world. 

All this is half the truth. In one aspect, as wc shall see, the history of Roman 
art is a conflict hem een the architrave and the arch; in another it is Ae 
struggle of native Italian realism to recover from the invaaon of the penin¬ 
sula by a Greek art that had pictured gods rather than men, the type or 
Platomc idea rather than the earthly individual, and had sought a noble 
fection of form rather than truth of perception and utterance. That virile 
indigenous art which had helped to carve the figure on E^scan tombs 
hibemated between the Greek conquest and Nero s phitheUenic ecstasy, but 
at last k broke the Hellenistic moli and revolutionized classic art with real¬ 
istic sculpture, impressionistic painting, and an architecture of arch and 
vault. Tbroogh these, as well as by her boiTOwed beauty, Rome became ftir 
eighteen centuries the art capital of the W esiem world. 


n. THE toilers’ ROME 

The ancient traveler bent on making a tour of Flavian Rome, and coming 
northward up the Tiber from Ostia, would first of all have noted die swift¬ 
ness of the muddv current, currying along the soil of hUls and valleys to the 
sea. In this simple fact lay the leisurely tragedy of erosion, the difficulty of 
two-way commerce on the river, the periodical silting of the Tiber s mouth, 
and the floods that almost every spring inundated the lower levels of Rome, 
confined the residents to upper stories reached by boats, and often destroyed 
the com stored in granaries on the wdiarvcs. \^Tien the waters feU they 
carried houses to ruin, and men and animals to death.® 

Ashe neared the dtv * the visitor’s eye would be caught by the Emporium, 
which ran for a thousand feet along the river’s eastern edge, and was noisy 
with workers, warehouses, iTtarkets, and moving goods. Beyond it rose that 
Avcnrinc hill on which the angry plebs had staged its "sit-^own strikes” of 


Cf. die map of Rome on die flyUaf of thii voIihm. 
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494 and 449 b.c. On the left bank at this point were the gardens that Caesar 
had bequeathed to the people, and behind them the Janiculmn. Near the 
eastern shore at the beautiful Pons Aemilius lay the Forum Boariiim or 
Cattle Market, with its (sdll standing) temples to Fortune and Alatcr Ma^ 
tuta, the Goddess of the Dawn, Farther north on the tight loomed the Palatine 
and Capitollnc hills, thick with palaces and temples. On the left bank were 
Agrippa’s gardens, and beyond them the Vatican hill. North of the city’s 
center, off the eastern shore, stretched the spacious lawns and decorative 
buildings of the Campus Martins, or Field of Mars; here were the theater? of 
Balbus and Pompey, the Circus of Flamiiiius, the Baths of Agrippa, and 
Domitian’s stadium; here tite legions practiced, athletes competed, chariots 
raced, the people played bail,* and the Asetnbly gathered, under the em¬ 
perors, to go through the motions of democracy’s ghost. 

Disembarking at the city’s northern limits, the visitor saw some remains of 
the wall ascribed to Servius Tullius. Rome had probably rebuilt it after the 
Gallic raid of 390 B.c., but the power of Roman arms, and rhe apparent 
security of the capital, allowed the rampart to lapse into ruins; not till 
Aurclian (ajj. 17®) would another wall rise, a symbol of security gone. 
Gates had been cut in the wall, usnally as single or triple atchw'ays, to permit 
the pa^ge of the great roads from which they took their names. Touring 
the boundary of the city east and then south, the visitor would see the 
Inranant gardens of Sallust, the dusty camp of the Praetorians, the arches of 
the Marcian, Appian, and Qaudian aqueducts; and on his right, in turn, the 
Pincian, Quirinal, Viminak Estiuiline, and Caelian hllk Leaving the walls 
and walking northwest on the Appian V'ay, he would pass through the 
Porta Capena along the southern slope of the Palatine to the Nova Via 
(“New Street”), and then northward through a maze of arches and buildings 
to stand in the ancient Forum, the head and heart of Rome. 

Originally it had been a market place, some 600 by 200 feet; now (a.d. pd) 
the sellers Irad retired into the i^r-by streets or into other forums, but in 
the adjoining basilicas men sold shares in the publicans' corporations, made 
contracts with the government, defended themselves in the courts, or con¬ 
sulted lawyers on how to escape the kw'. Around the Forum had been built, 
as around New York's Wall Street, some modest temples to the gods, and 
some larger ones to .^tammon. A population of srames adorned it, and the col¬ 
onnades of great edifices provided the shade that could hardly come from a 
few ancient trees. From' 145 b.c. till Caesar it had been the meeting place of 
the assemblies. At either end stood a speaker’s platform, named rostrtffft be¬ 
cause Jtn earlier stand had been decorated with the rostra or prow’S of ships 
captured from Antium in 338 b.c. At the w^estem end was the Millcnarium 
Aureum, or Golden TVIilestone, a column of gilded bronze set up by Augustus 
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to mark the jmvaion and origin of several consular roads; on it were inscribed 
the major towms reached and their distances from Rome. Along the south¬ 
west side ran the Sacra Via, or Sacred Way, which led up to the temples of 
Jupiter and Saturn on the Capitoline hiU. North of this Forum the visitor 
would find a larger one; the Forum lulium, built by Caesar to relieve the older 
area; near by were additional forums laid out for Augustus and Vespasian; 
and soon Tra j an would clear and adorn the greatest of them all. 

Even in so hasty a circuit the ancient tourist would have felt the c^vded 
diversitv' of the city’s population and the tortuous inadequacy of its hap¬ 
hazard streets. A few of diese were from sixteen to nineteen feet wide; most 
of them were meandering aJJcj^ in the Oncntal style. Juvenal complained 
that carts rumbling over the uneven pavements at night made sleep im¬ 
possible. while the jostling crowds made daytime wolldiig a form of war. 
“Hurry as we may, we arc blocked by a surging host in front, and by a 
dense mass of people pressing upon us from behind. One digs an elbow into 
me, another a sedan pole; one bangs a beam, another a wine cask, against my 
head. My legs are bcplastercd with mud; huge feet trample upon mc^from 
everj'' side; a soldier plants his hobnail boot squarely upon my toes. The 
main thoroughfares were paved with large pentagonal blocks of lava stone, 
sometimes so firmly set in concrete that a few have remained in place till 
our dme. There was no street lighting; whoever ventured out after dark 
carried a lantern, or followed a torchbearing sla^T; in either case he ran the 
gauntlet of many thieves. Doors were fastened with locks and keys; windows 
w'cre bolted at night, and those on the ground floor were guarded^ now- 
by iron bars. To diesc perils Juvenal adds the objects, solid or liquid, thrown 
from upper-floor windows. All in alb he thought, ouly a fool wWd go out 
to dinaer wdthout makiiig his wilL'* 

Since thete were no public veliicles to trmsport workers from their homes 
to their toib most of the pkbs lived in brick tenements near the heart of the 
town, or in rooms behind or above their shojfi. A tenement usually covered 
an entire square, and w^as therefore called an huula, or island. Alany of these 
buildings were sLx or seven stories high, and so flimsily built that several 
collapsed, killing hundreds of occupants. Augustus limited the frontal height 
of buildings to set^enty Roman feet, but apparently the law permitted g^^ter 
elevations in the rear, for Mama] tells of “a poor devil whose attic Is 200 
steps up." “ Many tenements had shops on the ground floor; some had 
balconies on the second; a few w*cre connected at the top wHth tenements 
across the street by arched passages containing additional rooms—precarious 
penthouses for particular plebeians. Such insuloe almost filled the Nova \ ia, 
the Qivus \’iccoriae (Victory- Hill)‘on the Palatine, and the Subura-a noisy 
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brothel-ridden district between the Viminal and the Esquiline* In them 
dwelt the longshoremen of the Emporium, the butcheis of the MacelJum, 
the fishmongers of the Forum Pis^torium, the cattlemen of the Forum 
Boarium, the vegetable vendors of the Forum Holirorinni, and the workers 
in Rome’s factories, clerkships, and trades. The slums of Rome lapped the 
edges of the Forum. 

The streets o ff the Forum ■were lined wi th shops and resounded with labor 
and bargaining. Fruit sellers, booksellers, perfumers, millmers, dyers, florists, 
cutlers, It^ksmiths, apothecaries, and other caterers to the needs, foibles, 
and vanities of mankind blocked the thoroughfares "wnth their projecting 
booths, Barbers plied their trade in the open air, where all could hearj wrine 
taverns w'ere so numerous that Rome seemed to Martial one vast saloon.^ 
Each trade tended to center in some quarter or street and often gave the 
locality a name; so the sandalmakcra were gathered in the \^icus Sandakrius. 
the hamessmakeis in the V^icus Lorarius, the glassblovt^ in the Vlcus 
Vitrarlus, the jewelers in the Vlcus Alargaritarius. 

In such shops the artists of Italy did their work—all but the greatest of 
them, w'ho drew high fees and lived in peripatetic lusiiiv\ Lucullus gave 
Arecsilaus a million sesterce to make a statue of the goddess Pelicitas, and 
Zenodorus received 400,000 for a colossus of Mercurj'.* Architects and 
sculptors were ranked witit physicians, teachers, and chemists as pursuing 
artes libernlei, arts of freemen; but the men w'ho did most of the artwork 
of Rome were or had been slaves. Some owners had their bondsmen trained 
in can,’ing, painting, and like skills, and sold their products in Italy and 
abroad. In sTich shops labor was sharply divided: some specialised in vodve 
figures, others in decorative cornices; some cut glass eyes for statues- dif¬ 
ferent painters made arabesques or flowers or landscapes or animals or 'men, 
and worked in turn on the same picture. Several artists were expert forgers, 
producing antiques of any marketable age.® The Romans of the last century 
B,c, were easily deceived in these matters, for, like most tzouv^sux HcheSf 
they tended to value objects according to cost and rarity rather than by 
beauty and use. During the Empire, when it was no longer a distinction to 
be wealthy, taste improved, and a sincere love of CKcellence brought to many 
cliousands of famUies a refinement of utensils and ornaments such as only 
a very few had known in Egy-pt, Alesopocaima, and Greece, Art w-as to 
antiquity w'hat industry Is to modemit>^ Men could not then enjoy the 
lavish abundance of useful products now poured forth by our machines- 
but they could, if they cared enough, gradually surround themselves with 
objects whose zealously finished fonn gave to ill who Uved with them the 
subtle and quiet happlnesa of beautiful things. 
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m. THE HOMES OF THE GREAT 


Ths visitor seeking to study the dwellings of the middle class would have 
found them away from the city’s center on tlie main diverging roads. Their 
hrick-and-stucco eicteriors were still built, as before, in the plain and solid style 
dictated by insecurit}'" and heat; the Roman bourgeois W'asted no arc on passers-by. 
Few hou5« rose to more than two stories. Cellars were rare; roofs sprklcd with 
red tiles; windows ivere fitted with shutters or, occasionally, panes of glass. The 
entrance was usually a double door, each half turning on metal pivots. Floors 
were of concrete or die, often of mosaic squares; there were no ca^cs. Around 
the central atrium were grouped the main rooms of die house; this is the archi¬ 
tectural origin of the cloister and the college quadrangle. In the richer houses one 
or more rooms w ould he used for badiing, usually in tubs much like our own. 
Plumbing u-as carried by the Romans to an excellence unmatched before the 
twentieth centu^v^ Lead pipes brought water from tlie aqueducts and mams into 
most tenements akd homes; fittings and stopcocks were of bronze, and some were 
molded into highly ornamental designs.^" Leaders and gutters of lead racd 
rain from the roof. Most rooms were heated, if at all, by puftable charcoal 
brazaets; a few homes, many villas and palaces, and the public baths enjoyed 
central heating from wood-or charcoal-burning furaaces supplying hot air to 
various rooms through tile pipes or passages in floors and walls. ^ 

In the earlv Empire a Hellenistic addition was made to the rich Roman’s house. 
To provide a privacy not always possible in the atrium, he built behind it a 
peristyliwn, a court open to the sky, planted with flowers and shrubs, adorned 
by statues, surrounded by a portico, and centering about a fountain or a bathing 
pool. Around this court he raised a new set of rooms: a tridmimn or ^ning too^ 
an oecits {“house”) for the women, □ pinacotheca for his art collection, .a biblio^ 
iheca for his books, and a hrsrhmt for his household g^s; there might also be 
extra bedrooms, and little alcoves called e.rcifrire-'*sitting'OUt” nooks. Less ex¬ 
pensive homes substituted a garden for die peristytium; and if even tliar could 
find no ground, the Romans placed flower boxes in the windows or grew flowera 
and shrubs on the roof. Some large roofs, says Seneca, had grape aihors fimt 
trees, and shade trees planted in boxes of soi!;^- not a few had sotaru for baking 

bellies m tKe ^ i t j 

Many Romans wearied of die roar and rush of Rome and fled to the peace and 

boredom of the countryside. Rich .md poor alike developed a feeling for Mturc 
beyond anything discernible in ancient Greece. Juvenal thought ^ 

to live in the capital when, for the annual rental of a dark garret m Rom^ he 
might buy a pretty house in some quiet Italian town and surround it with a 
trim garden fit to f^ast a hundred Pythagoreans.” » The well to do moved out of 


• \^l^lv]u3 diacnbrs thrse bypecaiaf^i as inmidiiced ^ut iw By ab. iq thej- vi^re 
fairly commaii. particularly in die nurth, mid even in Baiain, c is s iv y cecapninii^ 
[ht idea. 
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Rome in early spring to villas in the foothills of the Apennines or on the shores of 
lakes or die sea. The younger Pliny lias left us a pleasant description of his 
country house at Laurcntum on the coast of Larium, He calls it “large enough 
for my convenience, without being expensive to maintain”; but as he ^oes on we 
suspect a pose in his modesty. He describes “a small porch shelteretf by glazed 
windoivs and overhanging caves , , . ahandsomedtningroonigently w ashed by 
the edge of the last hteakers,” and so bright with spacious window's as to give 
“a view in three directions, as if of three different seas"; an atrium “w'hence the 
prospect ends in woods and mountains"; two drawing rooms; a “semicircular 
libnuy' whose w indows receive the sun all day long"; a bedchamber, and several 
rooms for scrvantSi In an opposite wing w'ere “an elegant parlor,’* a second dining 
room, and four small rooms; a batliroom suite consulting of '‘a pleasant undressing 
room," a frigidatium or cold bath, a tepidarium with three pools heated to dif¬ 
ferent degrees, and a calidariumor hot bath; all centrally heated by hot-air pipes. 
Outside w’ere a swimming pool, a ball court, a storehouse, a variegated garden, 
a private study and banquet hall, and an observation tnw'er with t\vo apanmencs 
and a dining room. “Tell me now,” Pliny concludes, “have 1 not just cause to 
bestow Djy time and affection upon this agreeable retreat?” ** 

If a senator could have such a villa on the sea, and another on Como, w-e 
may begin to imagine the sprawling liLviiry of Tiberius’ estate at Capri, or 
Domitian s at Alba Longa—not to speak of the one that Hadrian sv'ould soon 
build at Tibur. To match this cubicular extravagance the visitor would have 
to find entry to the palaces of millionaires and emperors on the Palatine. In 
domestic architecture the Ronian.s did not care to imitate classic Greece, 
where homes were modest and only temples were great; they modeled 
their palaces upon the residences of the half-Orientalizcd Hellenistic tings; 
Ptolemaic sty les came to Rome \vith Cleopatra’s gold, and royal architecture 
accompanied monarchical politics. The pjlace of Augustus, receiving the 
name from the hill it stood on, spread with extensions as the administrative 
functions of the Irapeiiai household Increased. Most of his successors built 
additional palaces for themselves and their staffs: Tiberius his dovims Tihsri- 
attJ, Caligula his dorints .Gj/iTOJ, Nero his do^tnis intrea. 

Tliis Golden House become the passing wonder of Rome. Its buildings 
alone covered 900,000 square feet, and yet were but a small part of a mile- 
square villa that overflowed from the Palatine upon the neighboring hilk 
A great park surrounded the palace, w'ith gardens, meadows, fish poods, 
game pieservcs, aviaries, vineyards, streams, fountains, w'aterfalls, lakes, im¬ 
perial galleys, pleasure hous^ summerhouses, fiower houses; and porticoes 
jooo feet long. An angry wit scratched a representative comment on a wall: 
Rome has become the habitation of one man. It is time, citizens, to emigrate 
to Vcii-unless, indeed, \^eli itself is to be comprised in Nero’s home.” 
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The interior of the palace gleamed with marble, bronze, and gold, with the 
gilded metal of countless Corinthian capital's and with thousands of statues, 
reliefs, paintings, and objects of art bought or looted from the classic world; 
among them was the Lnocaon. Some of the walls M ere inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl and various costly gems. The ceiling of the banquet hall was 
covered with ivory flowers from which, at a nod of the emperor, a perfumed 
spray would fall upon his guests. The dining room had a spherical ceiling 
of ivory painted to j'epresenr the sky and the scars, which was kept in 
constant slow rotation bv' hidden machines. A suite of rooms provided hot 
baths, cold baths, tepid baths, salt-water baths, and sulphur baths. When the 
Roman architects Celer and Severus had nearly finished the immense struc¬ 
ture and Nero moved in, he remarked, “At last I am lodged.” A generation 
later this Roman \''ersailles, too costly and dangerous to maintain amid sur¬ 
rounding poverty, had fallen into neglect. Over its mins Vespasian built the 
Colosseum, Titus and Trajan their enormous public baths. 

Domitian shared Nero’s architectural madness. For him Rabirius raised 
the dojims Fiavk, nor quite as elephantine as Nero’s museum, but yielding 
little to it in gaudy splendor and decoration. One wing alone contained a 
vast basilica, probably cite court 'where the Emperor tried cases of final 
appeal; tlic same wing encltHcd a covering 30,000 square feet. 

Adjoining this was a banquet hall, 'whose pavement of red porphyry and 
green serpentine survives; gone are the delicate marble screens and heaud- 
fully columned windotvs through which the diners might w'atch the M'aters 
splashing over the marble basins of the itynTphafa or fountains outside. It 
should be added that Domitian used this building only for receptions and 
administration; usually he lived in the more modest quartets of Augustus’ 
palace. Doubtless these royal edifices were part of the fa^dc of empire, 
designed to impress narives, visitors, and embassies, while the emperors them¬ 
selves, perhap excepting Caligula and Nero, fled from the constraining 
formality of these ceremonial rooms to the ease and intimacy of their family 
quarters, and enjoyed, as Antoninus Pius would put it, “the pleasure of 
being men." ** 


IV, THE ARTS OF DECORATION 

In these palaces, and in the homes of the rich, a hundred arts svere employed 
to make everything if not beautiful, at least expensive. The floors were often of 
polychrome marble, or mosaics whose patient combination of tiny varicolored 
cubes {tesserae) resulted in paintings of remarkable reabsm and permanence. 
Furniture was less abundant and cornfortable than among ourselves, hut of gen¬ 
erally superior design and workmanship. Tables, chairs, benchs, couches, beds. 
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lamps, and utensils wcfc made of lasting macerialSt and lavishly adorned; the 
best woodt ivory, marble, bronze, silver, and gold were carefully turned and 
finished, decorated with plant or animal forms, or inlaid widh ivory* tortoise 
shell, chased bronze:| or precious stones. Tables were sometimes ctit from costly 
cypress or citnjs woods; some were of gold or silver; many were of marble or 
bronze. Chairs were of every sort from folding stool to throne, but less calculated 
than ours to def orm the spine, Beds were of w^ood or metal, with slim but sturdy 
legs often ending in an animal's head or foot; a bronze web, Insrcad of a spring, 
supported a mattress fiUed with straw or wooL Bronze tripods of elegant form 
took the place of our end tables; and here and there were cabinets w'idi pigeon¬ 
holes for rolled books. Bronze braziers WTirmed the rooms, and bronze lamps 
lighted them- Alirror^ too were of bronze, highly polkhcd, cmbn$setj or engraved 
with floral or mythical designs; some were made horizontally or vertically convex 
or concave to distort reflections into a humorous slenderness or rorundity.^^ 

The factories of Gunpaniz, working with the rich output of Spanbh mineSi 
produced silverware on a large scale for a wide market- silver services were now 
commcjn in tlie middle and upper classes. In 1S95 an excavator found in die 
cistern of a vilb at Boscorcale a remarkable collection of silver, apparently de¬ 
posited there by its owner before unsucccaful flight from the embers of 
Vesuvius in a.d. 79. One of the sixteen cups bears an almost perfect representa- 
cion of simple foliage; two depict skeletons in high relief; another pictures Au¬ 
gustus enthroned between Venus and iMart, the rival deidcs of mankind; the 
sliest shows Zeno die Stoic pointing widi scorn at Epicurus, who is helping him¬ 
self CO a huge piece of cake, while a pig, with uplifted foreleg, politely asks for a 
share. 

The coins and gems of tlic early Empire prove the progress of the engraver*s 
art. Those of AugusUis show the same good caste, sometimes the same designs, as 
the Altar of Peace. Precious atones imported from Africa, Arabia* and India were 
cue and set into rings, brooches, necklaces* bracelet cupSv even into walls. A ring 
on at least one finger w^as a social necessity; a fmv fops w'ore rings on all fingers 
but one. The Roman sealed his signature with his ring and chcrefcre liked to have 
the seal individual]y designed. Some of the best-paid artists in Rome were gem 
cutters, Htc the Dioscurides who made Augustus’ scab In cutting cameOS the 
Golden Age reached a level never surpassed; the getrrma Augustj in Vknna is 
among the finest in existence. To cnllcct gems and cameos became a hobby of 
rich Romans—Pompey, Ciesar, Augustus; by inheritance the imperial i^crn cabinet 
grew rill jMarcus Aurelius sold it to help pay for hk war against the Marco- 
manrUr From the oflicial guardian of the iiiiperial seals and gems England derived 
her Keeper of the Great, or Privy, Seal. 

Meanwliile the potters of Capua, PuteolL, Cumae, and Arretiura were filling 
Italian homes with every variety of ceramic arc. Arredum had mixing vats 
a capacity of 10,000 gallons. Its red-glazed tableware was for a century the most 
widely spread product of Italy; specimens of it have been found almost every¬ 
where. Iron stamps, hoHowed out in relief, were used to impress upon each vase. 
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lamp, or die the naijic of the niplier, sometimes also the names of the yearns 
consuls, asadatc.Xo r li is d egrec the ancic nts knew the art of printings they left 
it anderdopcd because slave copyists were cheap.*® 


From pottery the workers of Cumae, Litemum, and AtjuDeia turned to 
the production of artistic glass.* The Portland Vase is a famous example of 
its kind;! finer still is the "Blue Glass Vase'* found at Pompeii, depicting 
in lively and graceful acdon a vintage feast of Bacchus.*® fn the reign of 
Tiberius, say PlJny and Strabo,®® the art of gbss blowing was brought from 
Sidon or Alexandria to Rome, and soon produced polyclirome phials, cups, 
bowls, and other forms of such delicate beauty that they became for a 
time the favorite prey of art collectors and miUiiinaires. In h*ero s reign dooo 
sesterces were paid for tw^o small cups of blow glass now known as 
mllefiarl, or "thousand flowers,” produced by fusing together differently 
colored glass rods. Even more prized were die "Aiurriime” vases imported 
from Asia and x\frica. They were made by placing white and purple glass 
filaments side by side to form a desired parierri, and then firing them; or 
pieces of colored glass were embedded in a transparent white body. Pompey 
brought some to Rome after his victory over Mithridates; Augustus, though 
he melted down Cleopatra’s gold plate, kept for himself her goblet of 
Murrhinc glass. Nero paid a million sesterces for one such cup; Petronius, 
dying, broke another lest it should fall into Nero s hands, ,^J 1 in all, the 
Romans have had no superior in making glass; and there are few art colla¬ 
tions in the world more precious than those of Roman glass in the British 
Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


V- SCUTPrURE 

Pottery passed into sculpture through baked clay terra-cotta reliefs and 
statuettes, toys, imitations of fmit, grap^ fish—at last full-sized statues. 
Glazed terra cotta— majolica—abounded in the ruins of Pompeii. Temple 
pediments and eaves were adorned with terra-cotta palmettes, acroteria. 


• The Syrians and Fgvpdans. some 200 ywrs before Chnsf, had dKcovered that the fimon 
of sand with an ailctlinrsubbtaiiK ar a high lempEmture produced a sciniKansparent lJt|iJid o* 
greeimh color (doe to the iron oside in ihc sand); diar the addiuan of man^^ and lead 
oside rendered the product colorless liid fiiUy iransparent; and that different shades could be 
induced bv different che^Ideah^bltl^ foresample, hy cobalt. The flmd pasie was shaped by 
hard rr btown into irmldi-, or the paste w-as aUciwed to harden, and then cut on a wheel. 

t ThU sTuc of superimposed layers af glass was prebabty i>f Greek onpn. It was found ne» 
Rf>mfi in 1770, vyas bonght by the Dake of Portland, and was lent to the Bnttsh M^nm in 
iBio. ti, iflac a maniac smashed it into lyo pieces, bnr it was so successf^Iy rffloned that 
the [hea Duke offered it for sal* in he received a bid of The bid was rejected as 
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gargoyles, and reliefs. The Greeks laughed at these ornaments, and under 
the Empire they went our of fashionj Augustus was no friend of clay. 

Ir was probably through his Attic taste that relief and sculpture attained 
in Rome an excellence comparable with the best Hellenistic work. For a 
generation the arrisrs of. Rome carved fountains, tombstones, arches;, and 
altars "vvith a refinement of feeling, a precision of execution, a c^uiet dignity 
of form, a nreasure of modeling and perspective, that rank Roman reliefs 
among the masterpieces of the world’s art. In 13 3.0. the Senate celebrated 
the return of Augustus from the pacification of Spain and Gaul by decreeing 
that an Ara Pscis Augusrae, or "Altar of the Augustan Peace," should be 
erected in the Field of JVlars. This is the noblest of all the sculptural remains 
of Rome. Perliaps the monument owed its form to the altar at Pergamum, 
and its processional motif to the Parthenon frieze; the altar was raised on 
a platform in an enclosure whose surrounding walls were partly carved in 
marble relief; the extant pieces are slabs from these walls,* One slab repre¬ 
sents Tel lus-M other Earth^wnth two children in her aims, com and flowers 
growing beside her, and animals lying contentedly at her feet. These were 
the leading ideas of the Augustan reformation: the family restored to 
parentage, the nation to agriculture, the Empire to peace. The central fivur^ 
is unsurpassed; indeed, in its union of mature moihcrhood and wom^y 
beauty, tenderness, and grace, there is a soft perfection unmatched by the 
stately goddesses of the Parthenon. The frieze of the outer w all had a lower 
panel of acanthus scrolls, broad-petaled peonies and poppies, and rich 
clusters of ivy berries; titis too Is unequaled in its class. Another panel 
show’ed two procesaons moving in opposite directions to meet before the 
altar of the Goddess of Peace. In these group are grave and quiet fipres, 
probably of Augustus, Livia, and the imperial family, w'ith nobles, priests,' 
Vestal \^irgiiLs. and children. ITiese last are enga^gly real in their shy 
innocence. One is a baby toddling along with no caste for ceremony; another 
is a boy already proud of his years; another a little girl with a nosegay; an¬ 
other, after some mischief, is being gently admonished by his mother. Hence¬ 
forth children would play a rising role in Italian art. But never again would 
Roman sculpture show' such mastery of drapery, such natural and effective 
grouping, such modulations of light and shade. Here, as in Virgil, propa- 
gonda had found a perfect medium. * 

The only Roman rivals of these reliefs are the carvings on the arches 
raised for die entry of triumphing generals. The finest survivor is the Arch 
of Titus, begun by Vespsian and completed by Domitian to commemorate 


* The kPEesc ^vcrlc till leccntly in the Musep ddle Tcrroe at Rornr- others were 

m the \ aticiii, the Uffw: Gstlery qt Florence, sod ip the Louvre. ‘ 
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the capture of Jerusalem. One relief shows the burning city, its waUs m 
ruias, its people wild with fear, its wealth looted by legionaries; another 
pictures Titus riding into Rome in his chariot anud soldiers, animals, inagiS” 
tiates; priests, and prisoners, followed by the holy candelabra of the Temple, 
and varied spoils of war. The artists here e^erimented bravely: they cut 
different Hgures to different levels, and distributed them on diverse planes; 
they chiseled the background to give an illusion of depth; and they painted 
the whole to convey additional shades of fullness and distance. iTic action 
was shown not in separate episodes but in continuity, as on the friezes of 
Mesopotamia and Eg)T^ and later on the columns of Trajan and Aurelius; 
So the sense of motion and life was better conveyed. The figures were not 
idealized and softened into a mood of Attic repose as in the Hellenisdc 
AriT Pffeir; they were taken from the flesh and the dirt, and can-ed m the 
earthy tradition of Italian realism and vitality. Tbc subject was nor perfect 
gods but living men. 

It is this rigorous realism that distinguishes Roman sculpture from the 
Greek; but for this recurrent fidelity to their owm bent the Romans would 
have added litrle to art. About 90 u-c. a Greek from south Italy, Pasiteles, 
went to Rome, lived there for sixt>^ years, did excellent work in silver, ivory, 
and gold introduced silver mlrrois, made skillful copies of Greek master¬ 
pieces, and wrote five volumes on the history of art; he was both tlie A^asan 
and the Cellini of his time. Another Greek, Arcesilaus. made for Caesar a 
famous statue of Ids distant relative, A'enus Genemx. ApoUomus of Athens, 
probably in Rome, car^-ed the powerful Torw Belvedere of the Vatican; 
a work conceived with moderation, proclaiming no bulging muscles, but 
showing a man in the fullness of he-althy strength; we can only say of « 
that it is perfea so far as it goes. For a rime the studios busied themselves 
girino- Greek form to Italian gods, cn en to divine abstractions like Chance 
and Chastity. Presumably in this period and in Rome Glycon of Athens 
carved the Farriese Hercules, We cannot tell to wdiat age or country the 
Apollo Bek'edere belongs; perhaps it was a Roman copy of an onginal by 
Leochares of Athens. Every student knows how its calm beauty stirred 
AATnckelrnann to Uranian ecstasy.^^ Juno received now two renowned em¬ 
bodiments: the porphyry famese Ju/to of the Naples Museum and the 
Ludovisi fuJio of the Tcnne-cold and stem, righteous and just; one begins 

to understand Jove’s wanderings. - 1- 

All these, and the graceful Perseus and Androwieda of the &pitohne 
Museum, were In the Greek style, idealized and generalized, and riresomcly 
divine. More arresting arc the prtrait busts that constitute a bronze-and- 
marble dicrionaiy of Roman phjriognomy from Pompey to Constantine. 
Some of these too are idealized, particularly the Julio-Qaudian heads; but 
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the oid Etruscan realism, and the ever-present example of unflattering 
death masks, reconciled the Romans to being represented as ogly, provided 
they were shown as strong. So many of them bequeathed their elfigies to 
public places that at times Rome seemed to belong less to the quick than to 
the dead. Some worthies could not bide their end, but erected themselves 
as statues before their death, untiJ the jealous emperots, to make room for 
the living, forbade such premature immortality. 

The greatest of Ac portrait busts is the so-named Head of Cjcw, of 
black basalt, in Berlin. We do not know whom it representsj but the spLse 
hair and sharp chin, the thin and bony face, the heavy lines of weary thought, 
the resolution yielding to disillusionment, accord well with the tradirionaJ 
attribudon. Only second to it is the colossal liead of Caesar in Naples: here 
the wiinUes have set almost into bitterness, as if the giant had at last dis¬ 
covered that no mind is broad enough to understand, much less to rule, the 
world. Realisric to repnlsivcness is the Pompey of the Ny Carkbetg gW 
totek in Copenhagen: all the brave triumphs of his youth forgotten in'the 
dull obesity of a beaten man. Of Augusrus w^e have half a hundred statues, 
many of them masterly: Augusnis the boy (in the Vatican), serious, keen, 
noble-rfic hnest portrait of an actual youth in any age; Augusrus at thirty 
Cm the British jMuscum)-3 bronze figure of burning deteimination. remind¬ 
ing us of Suetonius' statement that the Emperor could quell a mutiny widi 
a glanra; Augustus the pricsr (in the Tcrme), a profound and pensive face 
emerging from a prison of drapery; and Augustus hnperator, found in the 
rums of Livb’s ^dJJa at Prima Porta, and now in the Vatican. The breast¬ 
plate of dus famous figure is covered with esoteric and distracting reliefs,* 
the pose is stiff, the legs arc too mighty for such an invalid; but' the head 
has a quiet and self-confident power that reveals the hand and soul of a 
great ardst-who could not quite forget the Doryphoroi of Polycleitus 

Livia herself was fortunate in the artist who made the head now in 
Copenhagen. The hair is stately, the bent Roman nose smacks of character 
the eyes are thoughtful and tender, the lips pretty but fitm- this is the 
woman who stood quietly behind Augustus’ throne, overthrew all her rivals 
and enemies and mastered everybody but her son. Tiberius too fared wcU- 
idealized though it is, the seated figure in the Latcran Museum is a chef- 
d’oeuvre worthy of the hand that carved the diorite Chepbren in Cairo 
Oaudius was not so lucky; surely the sculptor W3S making fun of him, or 
mustrating Seneca’s Fimipkimfication, when he carved him up as a worried 
Jupiter, fat and amiable and dumb. Nero tried hard to develop a sense of 


* '^'^y Jt' stindirds, the suhmis!q*oft 
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beauty, but his real passion was for fame and sizej he saw no better function 
for Zenodociis, the Scopas of this age, than to consume his time in making 
a colossus of Nero as Apollo, 1 17 feet high * Hadrian had it removed to die 
foreground of the Flavian Amphitheater, which thence derived its name of 
Colosscuin.*’^ 

With the honrat Vespasian sculprure returned to reah'ty. He let himself 
be represented frankly as a veritable plebeian, with coarse features, wrinkled 
brow, bald head, and enormous ears. Kinder is the bust in the Tcrme, show¬ 
ing a spirit harassed with affairs of state, or the businesslike^face of the 
massive head in Naples. Titus comes down to us with a like cubical cranium 
and homely countenance; it is hard to think of this stout street vendor as 
the darling of mankind. Domitian had the good sense, in the realistic Flavian 
age, to have himself so hated in life chat all his images were ordered destroyed 

after his death. 11 - 

WTien the artist left the palace and roamed the streets he could give free 
play to the Italic imp of humorous truth. Some old nian, surely less equipped 
with wisdom and denarii than the philosopher-premier, posed for the 
disheveled scarecrow once labeled Senectt. Athletes had their muscles im¬ 
mortalized for a moment by famous ar^; and gladiators, as statues, fo^d 
entry into the best homes, from patrician villas to Famese palaces. The 
Roman sculptors relented w hen they handled the figures of women; now 
and then they carved an irascible shrew, but also they molded some Vestal 
Virgins of a graceful gravity, occasional incarnations of tenitemess like the 
Oytie of the British Museum, and aristocratic ladies as fragilcly charming 
as the dolls of Watteau or Fragonard." They were adept in the portrayal 
of children, as in the bronze Boy of the Metropolitan Museum, or the 
Innocema of the Capitoline, They could chisel or cast the fo^s of anim^ 
with startling vividness, as in the wolves heads found at Nctni in 1929,^^^ ® 
prancing horses of St. Mark's, They seldom achieved the smooth perfection 
of the Peridean schools; but that was because they loved ijic mdividud more 
than die type, and relished the Ufe-giving imperfections of the real. With 
all their limitations they stand supreme in tlic history of portrait art. 


VI. PAINTING 

The ancient visitor would have found painting even more popular than 
sculpture in Rome’s temples and dwellings, porticoes and squares. He would 
have come upon many works of old masters ther e-Folygnotus, Zemns, 

• Win, !,= IS,, -n.^ Sta™ Irf Ub^rty, w«h^ is ic^ f«r in hdght. 
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Apelles, Protogenes, and others—as dear to the opulent Empire as the paint- 
ings of the R.ejials$anee are to rich America; and he would have seen in 
greater ahiandancc, through their better presen'arion, the products of 
^^exandrimi and t^oman schools. The art m^ssoIcI in Italv, \vhere ever^ wall 
cra\ cd omainent* Once even Roman nobles had practiced it; hut the 
Hellenistic invasion had made painting Greek and servile, and at last Valerius 
Alaximus marveled that hahius Piemr should hav'c stooped to paint murals 
in the Temple of Health.*^ There were excepdons: toward the end of the 
Republic ArcUius made a name for himself by htring prosritures to pose for 
his goddesses; in the time of Augustus a dumb aristocrat, Quintus Pedius, 
took up painting because his defect closed most professions to him; and 
l^hro employed for the interior of his Golden House one Amulius, ivho 
"painted with the greatest gravity, always in his toga/’® But such men 
were nm nmtes in the crowd of Greeks who, at Rome and PompeU and 
throughout the peninsula, made copies or variations of Greek paintings on 
Greek or Egyptian themes. 

The art was practically limited to fresco and tempera. In fresco a freshly 
plastered wall was painted with water-moistened colors; in tempera the 
pigments were mixed with an adhesive sizing and laid upon a dry' surface. 
Portrait painters sometimes employed an encansric process in which the 
tints w-ere fused In hot wax. Nero had his picture painted on a canvas 120 
feet high-the first knov™ use of this material. Painting, as we have seen, 
was applied to statues, temples, stage secnerv, and great linen pictures 
intended for exhibition in triumphs or in the Forum; but its favored re¬ 
ceptacle wTis the external or internal wall. The Romans seldom placed 
furniture against a wall or hung pictures there; they preferred to use the 
entire space for one painting, or for a group of related designsL In this way 

the mural became a part of the house, an integral item in the architectural 
design. 

The caustic humor of Vesuvius has preserved for us some J500 frescoes- 
more paintings at Pompeii than can be found in all the rest of the classic 
world. Since Pompeii xvas a minor town we may imagine how rnanv such 
murals brightened the homes and shrines of classic Italy. Tlic best suredvors 
have been removed to the Naples Museum; even there their lithe grace 
impre^es us; hut only the ancients knew them in the full depth of their 
color and in the architectural framework that gave cacli picture a func¬ 
tion and a place. In the House of \^cttii the morals ha™ been left in sittr 
m a tHting room Diony^s su^irises the sleeping AriadnC; on the opposite 
wall Daedalus displays his wooden cow to Pa,siphae; at the farther end 
Hermes looks on calmly as Hephaestus fastens Ixlon to the torturing wheel- 
and ui another room a succession of humorous frescoes shows carefree 
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Cupids parodying tlie industries of Pompeii, including the wine busfiess of 
the Vetrii. The bite of time has gnawed into these once hrilliant surfaces, 
but enough remains to shock the visitor into modesty; the figures arc almost 
perfeedy diawm, and so colorful with the flesh of life that they can still 
make the blood stir lustily in living veins. 

It is by reference to these Pompeian plntings that connoisseurs hai'c tried 
to understand the nature, and clas^ the periods and styles, of pictorial 
art in ancient Italy. Tlie method is precarious, for Pompeii was more Greek 
than Latin; bur what remains of classic painting in Rome and its suburbs 
falls in tolerably well with the Pompeian development. It) the First or In- 
cnistanon Style (second century b.c.) walls were often colored to resemble 
inlaid marble' slabs (emstae), as in the “House of Sallust" at Pompeii. In the 
Second or Architectural Style (first century u.c.) the wall was painted to 
simulate a building or facade or colonnade. Often the columns were repre¬ 
sented as seen from within, and open country was pictured between them; 
in this W'av the luiist gave to a probably windowless room cool vistas of 
trees and flowers, fields and streams, peaceful or playful animals; the im- 
prisoued dw'ellcr could fancy liimself in Lucullus gardens by merely look¬ 
ing at the wall; hc might fish or row or hunt, or indulge a fondness for birds 
without suffering their untimclincss; nature was taken into the house. The 
Third or Ornate Style 1-50) employed architectural forms purely 

for ornament, and subordinated landscape to figures. In the Fourth or Intri¬ 
cate St>de (A.D. 50-79} the artist let his fancy riot, invented fantastic struc¬ 
tures and shapes, placed them in posirious gaily scornful of gravity, piled 
gardens and columns, villas and pavilions, upon one another ui modernistic 
disarray,®* and occasionally achieved the impressionistic effect of a picture 
supplemented by unconscious niemory and suffused wnth light. In all these 
kindred stv’lcs architecture was haudniaid and mistress to painting, servxd it 
and used it, and gave body to a tndition that rcawoke, after si.<teen cen¬ 
turies, in Nicolas Poussin, 

It is a pity that the subject of the major extant paintings so seldom 
Venture he\mnd Greek myth. We tire of these same gods and satyrs, heroes 
and sinners—Zeus and iMats, Dionysus and Pan, Achilles and Odysseus, 
Iphigenia and Medea; though a like charge could be brought against the 
Renaissance, There are a few pictures of still life, and here and there a fuller, 
an iiuikecpcr, or a butcher shines on Pompeian waUs. Love often dominates 
the scene: a girl sits brooding over some secret longing nor unrelated to 
the Eros w'ho stands beside her; young men and women gambol amorously 
on the grass; Psyches and Cupids frolic as if the town ha J never knoiivn any¬ 
thing but love and wnne. If ^vc may judge from their representatiou in th^e 
murals, the women of Pompeii deserved to have life center about their 
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comeliness. We see them engrossed in the game of "knucklebones,” or lean¬ 
ing gracefully over a lyre, or composing poetry with a meditative stylus at 
the lips; their faces arc quiet with maturity, their forms arc healthily full, 
their robes fall about them wirli Pheidian amplitude and rh>iiim, they walk 
like Helens conscious of their divinity. One of them pciforms a Bacchic 
dance, apparently in thin air; her right arm, hand, and loot are as lovely 
as anything in the history of painting. Some male chametcis must be in¬ 
cluded with these masterpiecesr Theseus victor over the Minotaur, Hercules 
rescuing Detanira or adopting Telephus, AchiUes angrily surrendering the 
reluctant Bri^isj iii this last picture every figure nears perfection and 
Pompeian painting is at its best. Humor is represented, too: a disheveled 
pedagtiguc stumbles forward on his staff; a jolly satyr shakes his shanks 
m sartlonic revelry, a bald ribald Silenus is caught in a mood of musical 
ecstasy. Taverns and brothels came in for appropriate decoration, and no 
eager tourist need be told that Priapos still flaunts his precious powers on 
Pompeian W'alls. At the other end of the gamut, in the Villa Item, is a series 
of religious pictures, suggesting the use of the place for cclebmting the 
Dionysian mpteries: in one fresco a little girl, palsied with piety, reads 
from an apparently sacred boot; in another a procession of damsels advances; 
blowing pipes and bringing acrifice; in a third a nude lady dances on rip^ 
toe while a neophyte kneels exhausted by some ritualistic wliipping.” Finer 
than any of these is a mural found in the ruins of Scabiae, presaging Botd- 
ccUi and caUed Spring: a woman walks slowly through a garden, gathering 
floAvers; only her back is seen, and the gmoefuJ turning of her head- but 
seldom has any art conveyed so movingly the poetry of this simple theme 
The most powerful of all the pictures recovered from these ruins is the 
Medea found at Hereulancum, and preserved in the Naples Museums 
brooding woman, magnificently draped, meditating the murder of her chil¬ 
dren; apparently this is a copy of the painting for w^hich Caesar paid the 
artist, T imomachus of Bj'zantium, forty talcnrs ($144,000),®^* ^ 

Few piemres of such quality have'been found iii Rome. But id the 
suburban tdUa of Livia atPrima Porta a supreme example tvas discovered of 
that landscape painting in which Italy so far excels Greece. The eye is lured 
as if across a court to a marble trellis, beyond which is a jungle of plants 
and flowers so accurately reproduced that botanists can now idendfv and 
catalogue them; every leaf is carefully drawn and colored; hiris perch here 
and there as if for a moment, and Insects creep amid the foliage^Only less 
masterly is the “AldohrattdmP^ Wedding found on the Esquilinc in ‘idofi 
and enthusiastically studied by Rubens, Vandyke, and Goethe Perhap^ 
it is a copy of a Greek work; perhaps it is an original by a Roman Greek 
or by a Roman; wx can only say that these figures-the quiet and timid bride. 
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the goddes who counsels her, the mother absorbed in preparations, the 
maidens waiting to play the lyre and sing—arc all done with a delicacy and 
sensitivity that make this mural.a distinguished relic of classic art. 

Roman painting laid no claim to originality; Greek artists carried with 
them everywhere the same traditions and methods; and even the vague 
impressionism of these pictures may be offshoots of Alexandrian skills. But 
there is in them a fineness of line, and a richness of color, that explain why 
painters like Apelles and Protogenes were held in as high repute as sculptors 
like Polycieitus and Praxiteles. Sometimes the color is as full as if Giorgione 
had laid it on; soinetiines the subtle gradations of light and shade surest 
Rembrandt; sometimes a crude figure catches the ungainly realism of 
Van Gogh. Perspective here is often faulty, and hasty workmanship limps 
behind mature conceprion. But a fresh vitahty redeems these faults, the 
rhjThm of the drapery lures the eye, and the woodland scenes most have 
been a delight to dwellers In a crowded town. Our taste today is more re¬ 
strained; we like to leave a wall its own significance, and have hesitated, 
rill yesterday, to cover it with paint. But to the Italian a wall was a prison, 
seldom opening through a window upon the world; he wished to forger the 
barrier, and be deluded by art into some verdant peace. Perhaps he was 
right: better a pictured tree on a W'all than a magic casement's prospect of 
a thousand unkempt rooftops blaspheming the sky and festEring in the sun. 


VTT. ARCHtTECrURE 

J. FrmcipleSf Materiahf and Forr/is 

We have reserved for the dimneric edification of our forgotten visitor 
the greatest of Rome’s arts, that in which she most ably defended herself 
against the Greek invasion, and displayed all her originality, courage, and 
power. Originality, however, is not parthenogenesis; it is, like parentage, 
a novel combinarion of pre-existing elements. All cultures are eclectic in 
their youth, as education begins with imitation; but w'hen the soul or nation 
comes of age it stamps its character, if it has any, upon all its works and 
words. Rome, like other Alcditcrrancan cities, took the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian orders from Egv'pt and Greece; bur also she cook the arch, the 
vault, and the dome from Asia, and w’ith them made such a city of palaces, 
basilicas, amphicheareis, and baths as the earth had not yet beheld. Roman 
architecture became the art expression of the Roman spirit and state: bold¬ 
ness, organization, grandeur, and brutal strength raised these unparalleled 
Structures upon the hdls. They were the Roman soul in stone. 
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Most of the leading architects in Rome were Romans, not Greeks, One 
of them, Marais V'^itrovius Pollio, wrote a world classic On Architecture 
{cc. 17 B.c,).* Having served as rnilitaiy engineer under Caesar in Africa, 
and as an architect under Octa^an, Vitruvius retired in old age to formulate 
the principles of Rome’s most honored art. "Nature has not given me 
stature,” he conf^ed, “my face is homely with years, and illness has stolen 
my strength; tlierefore 1 hope to win favor by my knowledge and my 
book.” “ As Cicero and Quintilian made philosopliy a prerequisite for the 
orator, 50 Vitruvius required it of the architect; it would improve his pur¬ 
poses while science improved hb means; it would make him “high-minded, 
urbane, just, loyal, and without grcccl; for no true work can be done without 
good faith and dean hands.” “ He described the materials of architecture, 
the orders and their elements, and the diverse types of building in Rome; 
and added discourses on machinery , water clocks, speedometers, f aqueducts, 
tovv-n planning, and public sanitation. As against the rectangular design 
established by Ilippodamus in many Greek ciries, Vitruvius recommended 
the radial arrangement used in Alexandria (and modern Washington); the 
Romans, however, continued to lay out their towns on the rectangular plan 
of their camps. He w-arned Italy that in several localities its drinking water 
led to goiter, and declared that poisoning could come from working with 
lead, ffe explained sound as a vibratory motion of the air, and wrote our 
oldest extant discussion of architectural acoustics. Hb book, rediscovered 
in the Renaissance, deeply influenced Leonardo, Palladio, and Michelangelo. 

The Romans, says Vitruvius, built with wood, brick, stucco, conoete, 
stone, and marble. Bricks were the usual substance of walls, arches, and 
vaults, and served as a frequent facing for concrete. Stucco too was often 
u»d as a facing. It was made of sand, lime, marble dust, and water, took a 
high polbh, and vrni laid on in several coats, often to a thickness of three 
inches; hence it could keep its form for nineteen centuries, as in some parts 
of tlie Colosseum. In making and using concrete the Romans were un¬ 
rivaled until our rime. They took the volcanic ash abounding near Naples, 
mixed it with lime and water, threw in fragments of brick, poctcry, marble, 
and stone, and produced, from the second century b-c. onward, an opus 
cacitienticwn as hard as rock, and capable of being poured into abnosc any 
shape. They cast it as we do, in troughs fonned of boards. By its means they 
could cover large unsupported spaces with rigid domes free from the lateri 
thrust of an arched roof; in this way they topped the Pantheon and the 
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great baths. Stone was employed for most temples and the more pretentious 
homes. One variety from Cappadocia was so translucent that a temple built 
with it was adequately lighted with all its openings closed.“ The conquest 
of Greece brought a taste for marble, which was satisfied first by importing 
columns, then marble, and finally by w'orking the Carrara quarries near 
Luna. Before Augustus marble was largely confined to columns and slabs^ 
in his time it was used as a facing for brick and concrete; only in this super¬ 
ficial sense did he Ica\*c Rome, here and there, a city of marble; walls of 
solid marble were rare. The Romans liked to mingle in tlie same building 
the red and gray granite of Egypt, the green cipeliino of Euboea, the black 
and yellow marbles of Numidia, with their omi white Carrara, and with 
basalt, alabaster, and porphyry. Never had architectural material been so 
complex or so colorful. 

To the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders Rome added the Tuscan and 
Compoate styles, and certain modifications. Columns were often ntonoliths 
instead of superimposed drums. The Doric column received an Ionic base 
and took on a new, unfluted slenderness; the Ionic capital was sometimes 
given four volutes to offer the same appearance from every side; the Corin¬ 
thian column and capital were developed to a delicate beiuty beyond any 
Greek esample, but in later decades this style was spoiled by undue elabora¬ 
tions. A like excess poured flowers over the Ionic volutes to make the 
Composite capital, as in the Arch of Titus; somerimes the volutes ended in 
animal or human forms suggestive of gargoyles and presaging medieval 
forms. The lavish Romans often mixed several orders in the same building, 
as in the theater of Marcellus; and then again, with pen^erse economy, they 
left the side columns attached to the cella, as in the Maison Carrec at Nimes. 
Even w'heti the development of the arch had taken from columns their old 
suppoiting role the Romans added them as functionless ornaments—a custom 
that has survived into our own uncertain age. 


2. The Temples cf Rome 

For ntariv all her temples Rome kept the Greek trabcate principle— 
architraves (i.e., master beams) upheld by columns and carrying the roof. 
Augustus was conservative in art as in everything else, and most of the 
shrines built bv his order clung to the orthodox rraditiaii. From his dme on¬ 
ward the emperors multiplied homes for cbeir Ol^inpic rivals and clothed 
their lechery noth an arcliitectural piety that crow'ded the hills and blocked 
the streets with riled and gilded fanes. Jupiter, of course, w'as their favorite 
recipient. Among many lie bad one as Jupiter Xonans, the Thunderer^ an- 
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Other as Jupiter Stator, who had stayed the flight of the Romans m battle; 
and he shared with Juno and iMinerva the holiest of Rome's sanctuaries, atop 
the Capicoline hill. There in the central cell^ flanked by a three-storied 
Corinthian colonnade, was the gold-and-ivory colossus of Jupiter Optinius 
Maximus—Jove the Best and Greatest, Tradition ascribed the fir^ form of 
this aipremc house of Roman worship to Tarquinius Priscus; it was several 
rimes burned down and rebuiltj Srilicho (a.d. 404) stole its gold-plated 
bronze doors to pay his soldiers, and the Vandals carried off the gold- 
plated tiles of the roof. Some fragments of the pavement remain. 


On the northern summit of the same hill rose the Temple of Juno Moneta, 
Juno die Monitor or Guardian; here was the Roman mint, and from its name, 
of course, eomts our word for the root of much ambition. On the soudi side of 
the hill was rhe sLtrine of Sacum^ the oldest god of the Capitol; the Roinans 
dated its first dedication at 497 b.c.j eight Ionic columns and an architrave snr- 
vive. In the Forum, at the foot of the hill, was the little Temple of Janus, god of 
all beginningsi its doors were opened only in rime of war^ and were closed hut 
three times in Romeos ancient histojy% At the snutheast comer of the Fomm 
stood li^e Temple of Castor and Pollux, erected in 495 is,c.i three slender Corin¬ 
thian columns have come dawn to us from the reconstruction fay Tiberius; they 
are by common consent the finest columns in Rome. 

In his own forum Augustus added a Temple of Mars Ultor—the Avenger- 
vowed before Philippi; three of its majestic columns stand. One end of its celk 
was a scmicirctilar apse, an architectural form desti ned to become the chancel of 
early Christian churches. On tlie Palatine Augustus built entirely of marble a 
sumptuous temple to Apnllo for the god's help at Actium; he adorned it with 
sculptures by Myron and Scopas^ added a splendid library and an art gallery tu 
its enclosure, and did all he could to make men feel that die god bad left Greece 
for Rome and had brought with him the spiritual and cultural leadership of the 
world. It was even whispered by Augustus' friends, now chat his mother was 
safely dead, diat Apollo, disguised as an agile snake^ had begotten the subtle 
prince. 

In the northwest part of the city was a great shrine to Iris, and on die Pslariue 
a spacious sancniaiy for Cybele, Handsome shelters were provided for personi¬ 
fied abstractions—Health, Honor, Virtue, Concord, Faith, Fortune, and many 
more. Nearly all of these contained galleries of statuary and paiiiting. In his great 
Temple of Peace Vespasian gathered for the general eye many of ihe art treasure 
of Nero's Golden House, and some of the relics of Jerusalem. The Temple of 
Fomina VirilUr in the ForumBoarium, has the distinction of being the most com¬ 
pletely preserved of the pre-Augustan bu tidings in Rome. The ladies of the 
capital frequently worehipped there, for the goddess, they believed, would teach 
them how to conceal their defects from men. 

To diac and a hundred odicr temples in the classic rectangular style the archi- 
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rects of Rotne added several circular temples, which revealed a new mastcTy of 
the problems presented by a dome^ Tradition derived this type from the roimd 
but of RomuluSt religiously prescrt^cd on the Palatine for many centuries^ Almost 
as old was the pretty Aedes Vestae, or House of Vesta, near li^e Temple of 
Castor and Pollux; its circular cella, faced with white marble, was enclosed by 
handsome Corintlikn columns, and its roof wiis a dome of gilded brass. Adjoin¬ 
ing it was die Palace of the Vestals-cighty-fonr rooms built cloistcrwise around 
a peristyled court, the Atriimt Vestae. The Pandieon not yet a circular 
temple; as built by Agrippa it was rectangular, but had a circular plaza before it; 
Hadrian's architects raised over this space the round temple and mighty dome 
which are still among the brai^est w'orli:^ of man. 


3 . The ATcme Ret*olrttion 

Rome was greater in her secular than in her sacred architecture. For 
here she could escape the bondage of tnidition and unite engineering with 
art—utility and power \^''^th beauty and form—in a manner all her own. The 
principle: of Greek archirectuie had been the straight line (however deli¬ 
cately modulated as in the Parthenon): the vertical column^ the horizontal 
architrave, the triangular pediment. The principle of specifically Roman 
architecture was to be the cun'^e* The Ronvans wanted grandeur, audacity^ 
size^ but they could not roof their vast buildings on recH linear and trabeate 
principles except by a maze of impeding columns. They solved the problem 
Avith the arch, usually in its rounded fonn; with the vault, which is a pro¬ 
longed arch; and wath the dome, which is a rotated arch- Periiaps Roman 
generals and their aides had brought from Egypt and Asia a growing famili¬ 
arity with arcuate shapes, and had reawakened early Roman and Etruscan 
traditions long ot^erwdielmed by orrhodox Greek styles. Now Rome em¬ 
ployed the arch on so great a scale that the whole art of building took from 
this form a new and lasting name. By lajring a w^eb of brick ribs along the 
lines of strain before pouring concrete into the wooden frame of the roof, 
the Romans developed the articulated vault; by crossing two cylindrical or 
barrel vaults at right angles they produced a netw ork of ribs and groins 
that could sustain a heavier superstmeture and bear more lateral thrust. 
These were the principles of Romeos arcuate revolurion. 

It w'as in the great batlis and amphitheaters tliar the new style reached 
its completion* The baths of Agnppat Nero, and Titus were the first of a 
long scries that culminafed in the Baths of Diodetian. They wore monu¬ 
mental buildings of concrete faced with stucco or brick, and rising to 
majestic heights. The interiors were richly decorated with marble and 
mosaic pavements, varicolored columns, coffered ceilings, p^ntings+ and 
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statuan'. They were equipped with dressing rooms, hoc and coJd baths, an 
intermediate room of warm air, swimming pools, palaestras, libraries, read¬ 
ing rooms, research rooms, lounges, and probably art galleries. Most of the 
chambers were centrally heated by large clay pipes running under floors 
and within the walls. These tbertjiae were the most spacious and sumptuous 
public buildings ever erected, and they have nev'cr been equaled in their 
class. *rhcy were part of that socialism of recreation Avitli which the princi- 
pate excused its growing monarchy.* 

This same paternalism btdlr the greatest theaters in histojy. Those of 
Rome Avere much fewer but larger titan those of modern capitals. The 
smallest \V2S that which Cdmelius Balbus built in the Field of Mars (r 3 B,c.), 
seating 7700; Augustus rebuilt Pompey’s theater, searing 17,500; he com¬ 
pleted another, named for Matcellus, searing 20,500. Unlike Greek theaters, 
these were walled, and the stands were supported by arched and vaulted 
masonry instead of testing on the slope of a 1 ^, Only the stage Avas roofed; 
but often the audience Avas sheltered from the sun by a linen awning 
ivelmtfm), which in Pompey’s theater covered a space 550 feet wide. Over 
the entrances were boxes for dignitaries and magnates. Some stages had 
curtains Avhich, when the play began, were not raised aloft, hut lowered 
into a groove. The stage Avas elevated some five feet. Its background usually 
took the form of an elaborate building wliich, extending from wing to 
wing, helped the actors to throw their voices out over the immense audi¬ 
ences. Seneca speaks of “stage meclianics Avho invent scaffolding that goes 
aloft of its oAvn accord, or floors that rise silently into the air.” A change 
of scene was effected by revolving prisms, or by moving a set into the wings 
or into the loft; ±ereby exposing tJve next. Acoustics were aided by sinking 
hollow jars into the floor and walls of the stageThe auditorium was 
cooled by rivulets of Avarer running along the passages; sometimes a mi.'tcurc 
of Avater, wine, and crocus juice was conducted b\r pipes to the llighest 
tiers and thence scattered over the audience as a perfumed spray.Statues 
adorned the interior, and lai^ pictures were painted as scenety. Probably 
no theater or opera house in the AAmrld today could equal die size and 
splendor of Pompey’s. 

Marc popular still vverc the dreus, the stadium, and the amphitheater, 
Rome had several stadiums, used chiefly for athletic contests. Horse or 
chariot races, and some spectacles, were presented at the Gircus Flamiuius 
in the Field of Mars, or, more usually, at the Circus Majrimus as rebmlr by 
Caesar betVi''een the Palatine and Avenrine hills. "1 his aa’ss an immense ellipse 

* The Romaii baths (uovitied models for mutv moJerti simcntres faced with like umhlcms 
of CDS sp^es with a minimum cf gbstnictinn. The Pemevlvania Station and Gland 

Cfflitrai T^enmoM m New i, oiic arc cMinpJis^ 
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!io£> feet long and 705 feet A\idc, with wooden seits on three sides for 
TSo,000 spectators" We may judge the wealth of Rome by noting that 
Trajan rebuilt these seats in marble. 

By comparison the Colosseum was a modest structure, seating only 50,000, 
Its plan was not new; the cities of Greek Italy had long since had amphi¬ 
theaters; Curio, as wc have seen, co 7 iiposed one in 53 b.c.; Caesar built an¬ 
other in 46, Statilius Taurus another in 19 B.c. The Flavian Amphitheater, 
as Rome called the Colossevim, was begun by Vespasian and finLslied by Tims 
(a.d. So); die architect’s name is unknown. Vespasian chose as its site the 
lake in the gardens of Nerts’s Golden House, betv,^een the Caelian and Pala¬ 
tine hills. It was constructed of travertine stone in an ellipse 170** feet 
around. Its external wall rose 157 feet and was divided into three stories, 
the first partly supported by Tuscan-Doric, the second by Ionic, the Third 
by Corinthian, columns, with an arch in each intercolumnar space. The main 
corridors were roofed with barrel raults, somecinies crossed in the style of 
medieval cloisters. The interior was also divided into three tiers, each upheld 
by •arches, divided into concentric rings of boxes or seats, and cur by stair¬ 
ways into cuneij “wedges.” The aspect of the interior today is that of a 
mass of masonry into w'hich some giant artisan has cut the arches, passages, 
and seats. Statues and other decorations adorned the whole, and many rows 
of seats -were in marble. There W'ere eighty entrances, two of them reserved 
for the emperor and his suite; these entrances and the exits (jifoitdtoria) 
could empty the gigantic bowl in a few minutes. The arena, 1S7 by t8o feet. 
Was surrounded by a fifteen-foot w^aJl topped ■with an iron grating to protect 
brutes from beasts, Tlie Colosseum is not a beautiful hxiiidmg, and its very 
immensity reveals a certain coarseness, as well as grandeur, in the Roman 
character. It is only the most imposing of all the ruins left by the classic 
world. Tlie Romans built like giants; it would have been too much to ask 
that they should finish like jewelers, 

Roman art had taken over in eclectic confusion the Attic, Asiatic, and 
Alexandrian st>des—restraint, immensity, and elegance; it never quite com¬ 
bined them into that organic unity which is one retjuislte of beauty. There 
is something Oriental in the crude strength of the typically Roman build¬ 
ings; they are awe-inspiring rather than beautiful; even Hadrian's Pantheon 
is a structural marvel rather than an artistic whole. Except in certain mo¬ 
ments, as in the Augustan reliefs and the glass, wc must not look here for 
delicacy of feeling or refinement of execurion; we must expect an engineer's 
art that seeks the perfection of stability, economy, and use, a parvenu’s 
infatuation with immensity and ornament, a soldier’s insistence on realLsni, 
a warrior’s art of overwhelming force. The Romans did not finish like 
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jewtkrs because conquerors do not become jcwelersL Tbey finished like 
conquerors. 

Without doubt they created the most influential and fascinating city in 
history, llicy made a plastic, pictorial, and structural art that every man 
could nuderstand, and a city that every citizen could use. The free masses 
were poor, but in. some measure they owned much of the wealth of Rome: 
tlicy ate the com of the state, they sat at almost no cost In the theaters, the 
circuses^ the amphitheaters, and the stadiums; they exercised, refreshed, 
amused, and educated themselves in the baths, they enjoyed the shade of a 
hundred colonnades, and walked under decorated porticoes that covered 
many miles of street and three miles in the Field of Mars alone. Never had 
the world seen such a metropolis. At its center a tumultuous Forum busy 
with buaness, resounding with oratory, alive with empiie-shakirjg debates; 
then a ring of majestic temples, basilicas, palaces, theaters, and baths, in a 
profusion without parallel; then a ring of humming shops and teeming tene¬ 
ments; sdll another ring of homes and gardens, again with temples and public 
baths; and last of all, a circle of villas and estates pushing the dty into the 
countryside and binding the mountains with the sea; this was the Rome of 
the Caesars-proud, powerful, brilliant, materialisdc, cruel, iniqdtous, 
chaotic, and sublime. 


CHAPTEEt XVII 

Epicurean Rome 

30 B,C.-A.D. 96 


I, TBi; PEOPLE 

L et us enter these dwellings, temples, theaters, and baths, and see how 
j these Romans lived; we shall find them more interesting than their art. 
We must at the outset recall that by Nero’s time they were only geographi¬ 
cally Roman. The conditions that Augustus had failed to check—celibacy, 
childlessness, abortion, and infanticide among the older stocks, manumisson 
and comparative fertility among the new—had transformed the racial char¬ 
acter, the moral temper, even the physiognomy, of the Roman people. 

Once the Romans had been precipitated into parentage by the impetus 
of sex, and lured to it by anxiety for the post-mortem care of their graves; 
now the upper and middle classes had learned to separate sex from parenrage;, 
and were skepdcaJ about the afterworld. Once the rearing of children had 
been an obligation of honor to the state, enforced by public opinion; now 
it seemed absurd to demand more births in a city crowded to the point of 
redolence. On the contrary, wealthy bachelors and childless husbands con¬ 
tinued to be courted by sycophants longing for legacies. “Nothing,” said 
Juvenal, “will so endear you to your friends as a barren wife/' ^ “Crotona,” 
says a character in Petronius, “has only two classes of inhabitants—flatterers 
and flartcred; and the sole crime there is to bring up children to inherit your 
money. It is like a battlefield at rest: nothing but corpses and the crows that 
pick them.” * Seneca consoled a mother who had lost her only child by 
temindiug her how popular she would now bc; for “with us childlessness 
gives more power than it takes away." * The Gracchi had been a family of 
ttvelve children; probably not five families of such abundance could be 
found in Nero’s age in patrickn or equestrian Rome. Marriage, w^hich had 
once been a lifelong economic union, was now among a hundred thousand 
Romans a passing adventure of no great spiritual sig^cance, a loose con¬ 
tract for the mutual provision of physiological convenleoces or political aid. 
To escape the testatory disabilities of the unmarried some women took 
eunuchs as contraceptive husbands; some entered into sham wedlock with 
pioor men on the understanding that the wife need bear no children and 
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might have as many lovers as she pleased/ Contraceprion was practiced in 
both its mcclianica! and chemical forms/ If these methods failed there were 
many' ways of procuring abortion. Philosophers and the law condemned it, 
but the ^est families practiced it. *‘Poor women,’* says Juvenal, “endure, 
the perils of childbirth, and all the troubles of nuismg . . . bur how often 
does a gilded bed harbor a pregnant woman? So great is the skill, so powerful 
the drugs, of the abortionist!" Nevertheless, he tells the husband, “rejoicej 
give her the potion , . . for w'ere she to beat the child you might find 
yourself the father of an Ethiopian.’* ’’ In so enlightened a society infanticide 
was rare .* 

The infertility of the moneyed classes was so offset by immigradon and 
the fecundity of the poor tlwt the popukdon of Rome and the Empire 
continued to grow. Beloch estimated it at 800,000 for the Rome of the 
early Empire, Gibbon at 1,100,000, iMarquardt at t,6cio,oao.t Beloch com¬ 
puted the population of the Elmpirc at 54,ofx>,Doo, Gibbon at 110,000,000/’^ 
The aristocracy was as numerous as before, bur it was almost w'hoUy altered 
in origin. We hear no more of the Aemilii, Claudii, Fabii, Valerii; only the 
Comelii remained of the proud clans that, as late as Caesar, had strutted their 
Rome. Some had vanislied tlirough war or political cxecudon; others had 
faded out through family limitatioru physiological degenemdon, or an im- 
poverishmenr that had lowered them into the plebeian mass. Tlieir places 
had been taken by Roman businessmen, Italian municipal dignitaries, and 
provincial nobles. In .v.o. 56 a senator declared that “most of the knights, 
and many of the senators, were descendants of slaves." After a generadon 
or tw'O the new'optimaces adopted the ways of their predecessors, had fewer 
children and more luxuries, and surrendered to immdadon from the East. 

First had come the Grecks^nor so much from the maiqland as from 
Cyrenaica, E^'pt, Syria, and Asia Minor. They were eager, clever, facile 
semi-Oricntals; many of them small traders or import merchants; some of 
them sciendscs, writers, teaclters, artists, physicians, musicians, actors; some 
sincerely, some vctially, devoted to philosophy; some of tlicm able ad¬ 
ministrators and financiers, many of them without moral scruple, nearly all 
without religious belief. The majority had come as slaves and were not an 
ideal selection; freed, they kept their external scrvilltj’, dieir Internal hatred 
and scorn of the rich Roman who lived intellectually on the cultural lea^'ings 
of ancient Hellas. The streets of the capital xvere now noisy with restless 

• Sdntfdmes, in tht firsi centory, girls or Ulegitimatc ciiildnMi were cTqjoseJ^ usually at the 
Imk of the ColuiniiiiLacTaria—50 named becaiise die aaie pmvided wee hue^k ro feed and save 
the infams found rhereJ^ Tfve abiiidoiiiui:Tir nf nowAnced bihicE, however^ is si custom to be 
found in but the most uncivilized sodetlt^ 

t In tbe pDpubuon ol Ruiric was 1^17^^000, 
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and voluble Greeks; the Greek language was more often heard there than 
die Latin; if one wished to be read by all classes he had to write in Greek. 
Nearly all the early Oirisdaiis in Rome spoke Greek; so did the Syrians; 
tlic Egj-ptkns^ and the jews. A large colony of Egyptians—rraderSt artisans, 
artists—bved in the Field of Mars. Syrians, thin, affable, shrewd, were c\*cry- 
where in the capital, busy with trade, handicrafts, secretarial work, finance, 
and chicanery. 

Tlic Jews were already in Caesar’s time a substantial element in the popu¬ 
lation of the capital. A few had come as early as 140 many had been 
brought to Rome as w^ar captives after Pompey’s campaign of 63 B.c. They 
wTfe rapidly emancipated, partly by their industry and thrift, pardy be¬ 
cause their strict adherence to their religious customs W'as Inconvenient for 
their masters. By 59 b.c. there were so many Jewish citbeens in the assem¬ 
blies that Cicero represented opposition to them as political temerityIn 
general the republican party w'as hostile to the Jews, the p&pulares and the 
emperors were friendly.'* By the end of the first centuty they numbered 
some 10,000 in the capital.'® They lived mostly on the west side of the Tiber, 
where they suffered periodically from the floods. They worked on the 
near-by docks, engaged in handicrafts and retail business, and peddled goods 
through the city. There w'Cre some rich men among them, but only a few 
great mercha(tts; Syrians and Greeks dominated mtemational conunerce. 
Synagogues were numerous in Rome, and each had its school, its scribes; 
and its gerojtsia, or senate of elders."* The separatism of the Jew's, their 
scorn of polytheism and image worship, the severity of their morals, their 
refusal to attend the theaters or the games, their strange customs and cere¬ 
monies; their poverty and resultant uncleanliness, led to the usual racial 
antagonisms. Juvenal denounced their fertility, Tacitus their moncthcism, 
Ammianus Marccllinus their fondness for garlic,®® Bad feeling was heightened 
by the bloody capture of Jerusalem, and the procession of Jewish captives 
and sacred spoils featured in the triumph of Titus and in the reliefs on lus 
arch. Vespasian heaped insult upon injury by ordering that the half shekel 
paid annndlly by the Jews of the Dispersion for the upkeep of the Temple at 
Jerusalem should henceforth be contributed yearly to the rebudding of 

* They supporwil cotKistcntlv and wbdc in mm protecred Atigustni foDoved 

Suit-, but Tiberius, bosuiLc to all foreign faiths^ cooscripted 4000 of them for aknost snitdiiil 
soliiicring m Sardinii, imd cipE^lJcd the rest from Rome (ajj. TiA^elve j'esus hsAC^ con- 

rincfitl that he had been misled in this matter by Sej^nus^ he withdrew his edict and erder^ 
that ihe Jew-s shoold be uninoli^fftcd Li the pracdcc of their rctigion mud the pursuit of their 
cusicunsr^' C^lgtila procmed them in Rome and oppressed them abroad. Cla,vditis tailed sarne 
because of riots, but by a general edict (42} conhrmed the right nf the jew-s through-out the 
Empire to Eve by their qvm bw^. Lj ^ Ciomiiiaji banished the Jews of Rome to the valley of 
Egiem; in 96 Nert’a brought them bdck, restored their ciric rights, and lEowcd them a gtn- 
^rndon of peace. 
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Rome. Nevertheless, many educated Romans admired Jewi^ monotheism; 
some were converted to Judaism, and several, et^en of high family, observed 
the Jewish Sabbath as a day of worship and rest,®^ 

If wc add to the Greeks, the Syrians, the ^^yptlaas, and the Jews some 
Numidians, Nubians, and Ethiopians from Africa; a few Arabs, Parthians, 
Cappadocians, Armenians, Phrygians, and Bith3mians from Asia; powerful 
“barbarians” from Dalmatia, Thrace, Dacia, and Germany; mustachioed 
nobles from Gaul, poets and peasants from Spain, and “tattooed savages 
from Britain" “—we get an ethnic picture of a very heterogeneous and 
cosmopolitan Rome. Martial man'^elcd at the pliable facility with which the 
courtesans of Rome read justed their language and their charms to so varied 
and polyglot a clientele.®® Juvenal complained that the Oiontes, Syria's great 
river, was flowing into the Tiber,®^ and Tacirns described the capital as “the 
cesspool of the world.” Oriental faces, ways, dress, words, gestures, quar¬ 
rels, ideas, and faiths made up a great part of the city’s seething life. By the 
third century the government would be an Oriental monarchy; by the 
fourth the religion of Rome would be an Oriental creed, and the masters of 
the world would kneel to the god of the slaves. 

There were elements of nobility in this motley crowd. It showed its con¬ 
tempt of Nero’s mistress Poppaea when angry senators dared not speak, and 
it stormed the senate house to protest the w^holesalc slaughter of Pedanius 
Secundus' slaves,®® The simple viitucs of the common man were not wanting 
in it; the family life of the Jews was exemplary, and the little Christian com¬ 
munities were troubling the pleasure-mad pagan world with their piety and 
their decency. But most of the inflowing peoples had literally been demor¬ 
alized by uprootage from their native surroundings, cultures, and moral 
codes; years of slavery had destroyed in them that self-respect which is the 
backbone of upright conduct; and daily friction with groups of different 
customs had worn away sdll more of their custom-made morality. If Rome 
had not engulfed so many men of alien blood in so brief a dmc, if she had 
passed all these newcomers through her schools instead of her slums, if she 
had treated them as men with a hundred potential excellences, jf she had 
occasionally closed her gates to let assimiliation catch up with infiltradon, she 
might have gained new racial and literary vitality from the infusion, and 
might have remained a Roman Rome, the voice and citadel of the West. The 
task was too great. The victorious city was doomed by the vastness and 
divcisity of her conquests, her native blood was diluted in the ocean of her 
subjects, her educated classes were drawn down by the power of nombers to 
the culture of chose who had been her slaves. Much breeding overcame good 
breeding; the ferriie conquered became masters in the sterile matter’s house. 
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n. EDUCATION 

Wc do HOC know much of Roman childhood^ but we can judge front Roman 
art and epicaphs that when children came they were loved not wisely but too 
well, Juvenal intenropts his wrath to write a tender passage on the good examples 
we must place before our children's the evil sights and sounds we must 
keep from thcniT the respect char we should show them even in the excesses of 
our love.“^ Favorinus, in a discourse premLmicking Rousseam begged mothers to 
nurse their bahes.=^ Seneca and Plucarch spoke to the same effect, which was 
slight indeed; wet-niiising the rule in all families that could aiford it, with 
no evident tragedies ensuing** 

Early education came from the nuiseif who was usually Greek* There were 
fairy tales beginnings “Once upon a rime a king and a queen * ^ Prunaiy 
schooling was still entrusted to private enterprise* Rich men often hired tutors for 
their chddrear but Quintilian, like Emerson^ warned against this as depriving the 
child of formative friendships and stimuladng rivalries. Ordinarily the hoy and 
girl of the free classes entered at the age of seven an elcmentarj^ school accom¬ 
panied each way by a pn&digogus (^^child-leader**) to guard his safety and his 
morals* Such schoob existed everywhere in the Elmpire, even in small countiy 
towTis; the w^all scribblings at Pompeii suggest a general literacy^ and probably 
education w^as then as widespread in the Mediterrajiean world as at any time b^ 
fore or since. Both the and the teacher (/tidi pmgister^ ^'schoolmas¬ 

ter”) were usually Greek frecdnien or slaves. In Horacc^s youth and native town 
each pupil paid die teacher eight asses (forty-eight cents) monthly; 350 years 
later Diocletian fixed the maximum fee for the elementary teacher at fifty 
denarii (Iio) per month per pupil; we may judge from riib die rise of the 
teacher and the fall of rite as. 

About the tige of thineen the successful student^ of either sex, was graduated 
into a secondary or high school; Rome had tu^enty of these in ad. r]o* Here 
the scholars studied more grammar, riic Greek language, Ladn and Greek litera^ 
Cure, mu^c^ astronomy, hlstoiyt mythology, and philosophy, generally tlnough 
lecture-commentaries on the classic poets* Up to this point the girb seem to 
have taken the same courses as tlie boj^ but they often sought additional instruc¬ 
tion in music and dancing. Since the secondary teachers {grurnfftnticf) w^erc 
nearlv always Greek frcedinen, they naturally emphasized Greek literature and 
history'; Raman culrure took on a Greek tint, until by the end of the second 
century almost all higher education w^as given in Greek, and Latin literature 
was s^vallow’^ed np in the general Hchenic kubic and ctiltnre of the age* 

The Roman equivalent of our college and university education was providKl 
in the schoob of the rhetors* The Empire bristled with rhetoricians who spoke 

• Toys aiid epmc£ were much as today. Roiosn ekDdren ptayed hopscotch, nig-of-war, pitch 
fiD-d bliornnan's buff, hide^md-seefe', atid with doth. Hoops, skipping ropes, bobbvh-orscs, 
and kicea. Roman vouth pkved five disdnguisl^bk gaities of balL One rBcmblcd ouf football, 

except that Cor in ihai) it wasi pJaj'ed rafficr with bhha sid- ha n d s than widi legs and feei,^ 
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for their clients m court, or wrote speeches for them, nr gave public lectures, 
or taught their art to pupils* or did all four. Many of them traveled from city 
to city, speaking on literature, philosophy, or politics, and giving exhibitions of 
how to handle any subject with oratorical skill. The younger Pliny tells of the 
Greek Isaeus, then sixty'-diree years old: 

He proposes set'eral quesrions for discussion, gives his audience 
libeny to call for any they please, and sometirncs even to say what 
side of it he should defendj whereupon he rises, dons his gown, and 
begins, . . , He introduces his theme with gresit propriety, his 
narrativie is clear* his controversy ingenious, his logic forcibk, and 
his rhetoric sublune.®^ 


Such men might open a school, employ assistants, and gather a large student 
body. Pupils entered about their sixteenth year, and paid fees as high as 1000 
sesterces per course. The chief subjects were oratory* geometry, astronomy, 
and philosophy—which included rnueh that is now termed science. These con¬ 
stituted a '"liberal education”—i.e., one designed for a well-to-do freeman (hom^ 
tiber), who would presumably have no physEcal work to perform. Petronius 
complained, as tv^ry generation does, that education unfitted youth for the 
problems of mamrity: 'The schools arc to blame for the gross foolishness of 
our young men, since in them they see or hear nothing at aU of the affairs of 
cvery'day life.” ^ We can only say that tliey gave the assiduous student ttiac 
clarity and quickness of diought w^hich have distinguished the legal profession 
in all ages, and that capacity for unscrupulous eloquence which marked the 
orators of Rome. Apparently no degrees tvere granted in these schools. The 
student mighr stay as long, and take as many courses, as he liked j Aulus Cell ins 
remained till he w^as tw^nty’^-five. W-omen also attended, some after marriage. 
Those who w^ished further instruction w^etit to Athens for philosophy at its 
bubbling source, to Alexandria for medicine, or to Rhodes for the last subtleties 
of rhetoric. Geero spent E40W a year maintaining his son in tlie university of 
Athens. 

By Vespasan^s rime the schools of rhetoric had so growTi in number and 
influence that the wily Emperor thought it advisable to bring the more important 
ones in the capital under governmental control by paying theEr head professors 
a scare salary—the highest being icm^odd sesterces (f io,ooo) a y^ear. We do uot 
know to how many" teachers or cities ’V^espasian extended this sub$idy. We hear 
of private endowments for higher cducaticn, such as the younger Pliny estab¬ 
lished at Comum “ Trajan provided scholarship for 5000 boyrs who had lc$s 
money chan brains. By the reign of Hadrian governmental financing of secondary 
schools had been adopted in many" municipalities throughout the Empire, and 
a pension fund had been set aside for retired teachers. Hadrian and Antoninus 
exempted the leading professors of each city from taxation and other civic 
burdens. Education reached its height w^hile superstition grew, morals declined* 
and literature decayed^ 
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in. THE SEXES 

The monl life of youth was carefully guarded in the girl, leniently super¬ 
vised in tlic young man. The Roman, like the Greek, readily condoned the 
resort of men to prosQtutes. The profession was legalized and restricted; 
brothels (hipanaria) were by law kept outside the city wdls and could open 
only at night; prostitutes {j?ieremces) were registered by the aediles and 
were required to wear the toga instead of the stola. Some women enrolled as 
prostitutes to avoid the legal penalties of detected adultery. Fees w'cre ad¬ 
justed to bring promiscuity wjiliin the reach of every pockerbook; we have 
heard of the quarter-of-an-as woman,” But there was now a rising number 
of educated courtesans who sought to win patrons by poetry, singing, music, 
dancing, anti cultured conversation. One did not have to go outside the 
u-alls to find these or other lathes of easy persuasion; Ovid assures us that 
they could be met under the porticoes, at the circus, in the theater “as 
numerous as Stars in the sky”;^ and Juvenal found them In the precincts of 
temples, particularly that of Isis, a goddess lenient to love.” Christian authors 
charged that prostitution was practiced within the cdlas and between the 
altars of Roman temples/^ 

Male prostitutes were also available. Condemned by law, tolerated by 
custom, homosexualism flourished with Oriental abandon. “I am stricken 
with the heavy dart of Jove,” sings Horace—and for whom?—“for Lyciscus; 
who claims in tenderness to outdo any woman”; from this passion he can be 
freed “only by another flame for some fair imid or slender yonth." Mar- 
tialV choicest epigrams mm upon pederasty; and one of Juvenal's least 
publishable satires represents the complaint of a woman against this out- 
ra^ous competition “ Erotic poetry of indifferent worth and gender, the 
Pn^eia, cu^cnlatcd freely among sophisticated youths and immature adults: 

Marriage contended bravely with these rivaJ outlets and, helped by aaxious 
parents and matrimonial brokers, managed to find at least temporary hus- 
ands for nearly every Unmarried women above nnieteen were con- 
sidcred “old maids,” but they were rare. The betrothed couple seldom saw 
each other; there no courtship, not even a word for it; Seneca com¬ 
plained that everything else was tested before purchase, but not the bride 
by the groom.*® Sentimental attachment before mairiage U'as uncommon; 
love poetry was addressed to married women or to women whom the poet 
never thought of marrying; and women’s escapades came after marriage, as 
under similar conditions in medieval and modem France, The elder Seneca 
assumed wndespread adulten’’ among Roman women,^'’ and his philosopher 
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son thought that a married woman content with two lovers was a paragon 
of fidelity.*^ '‘Pure women," sang the cynical Ovid, “are only those who have 
not been asked; and a man who is angry at his wife’s amours is a mere 
rustic." These may be literary conceits; more reliable is the simple epitaph 
of Qnintus Vespillo to his wife: ‘'Seldom do marriages last without divorce 
until death; but ours continued happily for forty-oQC years.’ Juvenal cells 
of a woman who married eight times in five years.** Having been wed for 
propert}'^ or politics ratlicr than for love, some women considered their duty 
fulfilled if they surrendered their dowries to their husbands and their per¬ 
sons to their lovers. “Did wc not agree," an adulteress in Juvenal explained to 
her unexpected husband, “that we should both do as we liked?" The 
“emancipation” of women w as as complete then as now, barring the fonnall- 
des of the francliise and the letter of dead laws. Legislation kept women 
sabject, custom made them free. 

fn a number of cases emancipation, as In our time, meant industrialization. 
Some women worked in shops or factories, especially in the textile trades; 
some became lawyers and doctors;** some became politically powerful; the 
wives of provincial governors reviewed and addressed troops.*' The Vestal 
Virgins secured political appointments for their friends, and the women of 
Pompeii announced their political preferences on the walls. Conservatives 
moaned and gloated over the apparent fulfillment of Cato’s warning that if 
women achieved equality they would turn it into mastery. Juvenal w^as 
horrified to find w'omen actresses, athletes, gladiators, poets; Nlartial de¬ 
scribes them as fighting wild beasts, even lions, in the arena;*® Statius tells of 
w-omcn dying in such jousts.'^" Ladies rode through the streets in sedan chairs, 
“exposing chemse! ves on every side to the view”;®* they conversed with men 
in porticoes, parks, gardens, and temple courts; they accompanied them to 
private or public banquets, to the amphitheater and the theater, where “their 
bare shoulders,” said Ovid, "give you something charming to concern- 
plate." It was a gay, colorful, multisexual society that would have aston¬ 
ished the Pcriclean Greeks. In the spring fashionable women Med the boats, 
shores, and villas of Baiae and ocher resorts with their laughter, their proud 
beauty, their amorous audacities, and political intrigue. Old men denounced 
them longingly. 

Frivolous or immoral women were then, as now, a conspicuous minotiry. 
Quite as numerous—though not always distince—were the ladies who fell in 
love with art, religion, or literature. Sulpicia’s verses were thought worthy 
of being handed down with those of Tibullus; they were highly erotic, but 
as thev were addressed to her husband they were almost virtuous.** Marrial's 
friend Theophihi was a philosopher, a real expert on the Stoic and Epicurean 
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systems. Some women busied themscires in philiinrhropy and social service, 
gave temples, theate^ and porticoes to their towns, and contributed as 
patnoncKes to coUegta. An inscription at Lanuvimn spcats of a curia ‘nttdi- 
erum^ an assembly of women"; Rome had a cerweiittis matronmmt; 
perhaps Italy had a nationai federadon of women's clubs. In any case, after 
reading Martial and Juvenal, we are disconcerted to find so many good 
women in Rome, Occivia faithful to Antony through every betrayal and 
r^g devotedly his exoric children; Antonia her loving daughter! the 
chaste widow of Drusus, and the perfect mother of Germanicus; Mallonia, 
who publicly reproved Tiberius for his wickedness and then killed hetself- 
Arna Paeta, who, when Caecim Paerus was ordered by Claudius to die* 
plunged a dagger into her breast and, dying, handed the weapon to her 
husband with the assuring words, ‘It does not hurt”;'^ Paulina, who tried 
CO die with Seneca; Politta, who, when Nero had her husband executed, 
began to starve herself, and, when the same sentence came to her father, 
joined him in suicide;" Epicharis. the freedwoman who suffered every tor- 
\ the conspiracy of Piso; the unnuniibered women who 
conccaJed and protect^id their husbands in d^e proscriprions, went with them 
into exile, or like Fannia, wife of Helvidius, defended them at great risk and 
cost: these alone w-ould tip the scale against all the trollop of Martial’s 
epigrams and Juvenal’s stings. 

Behind such heroines were the nameless wives whose marital fidelity and 
maternal ^cnfiecs sustained the whole stnicmre of Roman life. The old 
Roman vjrtues-piefas, smiplicitas-ih<^ mutual devotion of parents 

and children, a sober sense of responsibility, an avoidance of extravagance 
or display-stiU survived in Roman homes. The refined and wbol^otijc 
famfiies described in Pliny’s letters did nor suddenly begin with Nerva and 
Trajan; they had existed quietly through the age of the despots; they had 
survived the espionage of emperors, the debasement of a helpless populace, 
the vulgarity of the demimonde. We catch glimpses of such homes in the 
epitaphs of mate to mate and of parents to children. “Here,” reads one, “lie 
the bones of Urbilia, wife of Primus. She was dearer to me than life. She'died 
at twentj'-three, beloved of alL Farewndl, my consolation! ” And another; 

To my dear wife, with whom I passed eighteen happy years. For love of her 
I have sworn never to remarry.”" We can picture these women in their 
homes-spinning wool, scolding and educating their children, directing 
sen-ants, carefully administering their modest funds, and sharing with their 
husbands in the immemorial worship of the household gods. Despite her 
immorality it was Rome, not Greece, tiiat raised the family to new heights 
in die ancient worldL 
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J\\ DRESS 

If we m^y judge from a few hundred statues, the Roman males of Ncm's 
dav were stWtcr and softer in figure and features titan the men of the young 
Republic. World rule kept many of them characteristically hard and stem^ 
fearful radier thau lovable; but food and wine and slodi had rounded many 
others into shapes thar would have scandalized the Scipios. They still shaved, 
or, more usually, were shaved by barbers (ioji^ares), X youth's first shave 
a holyday in his life^ often he piously dedicated hh original ^vhiskers to a god,” 
Common Romans continued the republican tradition and had their hair cut 
dose, or even cropped^ but an increasing number of dandies had tl^eiis curled^ 
J\lark Antony and Domirian are so represented. Many men wore wigs, some had 
the semblance of hair painted on their patcs.=® Ml classes, indoors and out, now 
dressed in a simple tunic or blouse; the toga was donned only for formal occa¬ 
sions, by clients at receptions and by patricians in the Senate or at the games. 
Caesar wore a purple toga as a sign of office; many dignitaries imitated him- but 
soon the purple robe became a prerogative of the emperors. There were no 
irksome trousers; no elusive buttons, no drooping host; but in the second century 
men begun to wrap the Ex legs with fasciae, or bands. Footw^ear ranged from tlie 
sandal-a leather or cork sole attached Nipponwise by a thong between the big 
and second toes^o the high shoe of full leather, or of leather and cloth, usually 
worn with the toga in synthesis or full dress^ 

Roman women of the early Empire, as seen in frescoes and statuary and on 
coins, were much like the women of the United States at the beginning of the 
tw'enrieth century, except that they were nearly all brunette. Their figures were 
moderately slender, and their n>b^ gave their carriage a hypnotic grace. They 
knew the value nf sunshine, exercise, and fresh air; some brandished dumbbells, 
some SAvam assiduouslVt some dieted; others reined in their bosoms with stays.^® 
Feminine hair was usually combed back and bound in a knot behind die neck^ 
ofren enclosed in a net, and tied with a band or ribbon over the head. Later 
fashions demanded a loftier coiffure, supported by vine and elaborated with a 
wig of blonde hair imported from German maids.** A w oman of fashion might 
occupy several slaves for hours in manicuring her nails and dressing her liair*** 

Cosmetics were as varied as today. Juvenal describes “beautification” as one 
of the most important tcchnoIogEcs of the age; physicians, queens, and poets 
WTOtie volumes on the subject,^ A Roman lady's boudoir w^as an arsenal of 
cosmerie instrumcnis—tweezers, scissors, razors, files, brushes, combs, strigils, 
hair nets; w igs—and jars or phials of perfumes, creams, oils, pastes, pumice stone, 
soaps. Depilatories were used to remove hair* scented ointments to wave it or 
fix it. Many women applied to their facesv a nocturnal mask of dough and asSes' 
milk in a mixture concocted by Poppea, w^ho found it helpful in repaiong a bad 
complexion; therefore asses followed her in all her travels; sometimes she took a 
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whole herd with her and banhed in asses' Faces w ere whitened or rouged 

w ith paint, brow^ and eyelashes w ere dyed black or painted over, somerimes the 
veins of the temple w^re traced with dehcate lines of blue.^ Juvenal complained 
that a rich woman 'Veeks of Poppean ointments that stick to the lips of her 
unforennate husbandt” who never sees her face. Ovid found these arts disillusion¬ 
ing and advised the ladies to conceal them from dieir lovers—all but the combing 
of their hair, which entranced 

Delicate lingerie w'as now added to the simple feminine garments of pre- 
Hannibalic Rome, Scarfs fell over the shoulders, and veils made an alluring 
mystery of the face. In winter soft furs caressed affluent forms. Silk was so com¬ 
mon that men as well as women wore it. SUk and linen w ere colored u ith costly 
dyes^ Romans often paid a thousand denarii for a pound of double-dyed Tyrian 
wooL^ Embroideries of gold and silver thread decorated dresses, ctutojus, 
c^ets, and coverlets. Women's shoes were nmdc of soft leather or clothe 
sometimes elaborately cut into an openwork pattern; they might be trimmed 
With gold and beset uith jewehy^; ^ and high heels were often added to remedy 
the shortcomings of nature* 

Jewelry was an important part of a ivoimn's equipment. Rings, earring, neck¬ 
laces, amulets, bracelets, breast chains, brooches, iiicre necessities of life, LoUia 
Paulina once wore a dress covered from head to foot with emeralds and pearls, 
and earned wHth her die receipts showing that they cost 40,000,000 sesterces.^ 
Pliny desenbes over u hundred varieties of precious srones used in Rome. Expert 
imitations of these provided a busy industry; Roman ^'emeralds'* of glass were 
superior to modem forgeries and were sold as genuine by jewelers as late as 
the nineteenth centurj^''®^ JVIen as well as women were fond of large and con¬ 
spicuous stones. One senator had in his ring an opal as big as a filbert. Hearing 
of it, Antony had him proscribed; he escaped, cariying 2,000,000 sc.sterce5 on 
liis finger; doubtless jewelry was then, as often, a hedge against inflation or 
revolution. Silver plate wsis now common in all but the lower classes. Tiberius 
and later emperors issued edicts against luxury, bur diesc could not be enforced 
and were soon ignored. Tiberius yietded, and confessed that the extravagance of 
patricians and pan-enus gave emplojTucnt to the artisans of Rome and the East, 
and allowed provincial tribute ro flow back from the capital. “Without luxury," 
he said, "how could Rome, how could the provinces, li^nc?” 

Roman dress was not more Itixurious than that of madem w^omcn, and far less 
gorgeous and costly than the garb of medieval lordSi Fashion did not change in 
Rome as rapidly as in modem citiesi a good garment might be worn a lifetime 
and remain in stjje. But compared with the standards of the Republic before 
Lucullus and Pompey had brought in the loot and hedonism of the East, upper- 
class Rome was now an epicurean paradise of fine do thing, varied food, elegant 
fumitnre, and stately homes* Shorn of polideal leadership, almost of political 
power, the aristocracy retired from the cuna to its pabees, and abandaned icsdf, 
with no moiub but philosophy^ to the pursuit of pleasure and the art of life* 
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V. A ROMAN DAY 

The lusruries of the home far outran the luxuries of dress. Floors of 
marble and mosaic^ columns of polychrome marble, alabaster, onyx; trails 
painted with brilliani murals or encrusted with costly stones; ceilings some¬ 
times coffered in gold or plate glass; ” tables with cirrus wood standing on 
ivory legs; divans decorated with tortoise shell, ivory, silver, or gold; Alex¬ 
andrian brocades or Babylonian coverings for which common miUionaircs 
paid 800,000, Nero 4,000,000, sesterces;’* beds of bronze fitted with mosquito 
netting; candelabra of hronze, marble, or glass; statues and paintings and 
objects of art; vases of Corinthian bronze or Murrhine gkss^these were some 
of the ornaments that crowded the mansions of Nero’s age. 

In such a home the master lived as in a museum. Slaves had to be bought to 
guard this wealth, and others to guard these. Some houses had 400 of them, 
engaged in attendance, supervision, or industr)'; the life of the great man, 
even in the privacy of his rooms, was spent in the publicity of his slaves. 
To eat with a sert’anc at each elbow, to undress with a slave at each boot, to 
relax with a menial at every door—this is not paradise. To assure the misery 
of w'ealth the great man began his day, about seven, by receiving his "clients” 
and parasites and offering his cheeks to their kisses. After two hours of this 
he might breakfast. Then he received and returned formal visits of his friends. 
Etiquette required that one must repay the calls of every friend, help him 
in his lawsuits and candidacies, attend the betrothal of his daughter, the 
coming of age of his son, the reading of his poems, the rigning of his will. 
These and otfier social obligations were performed with a grace and courtesy 
not exceeded in any civiUzacion. Then the great man went to the Senate, or 
labored on some governmental commission, or attended to his personal 
affairs. 

For the man of modest means life was simpler, but not less arduous. After 
the social calls of the early morning he gave himself to his business dll noon. 
Humble folk were at their work by sunrise; as there was little night life, the 
Roman took full advantage of the day. A light luncheon came at noon, din¬ 
ner at three or four—the higher the class, the later the hour. After luncheon 
and a siesta, the peasant and the employed proletaire returned to work till 
nearly sunset; others sought recreation outdoors or in the public baths. The 
Romans of the Empire cook their bathing more religiously than tlieir gods. 
Like the japnese, they could bear public better than private smells, and no 
ancient people but the Egyptians rivaled them in cleanlinc^. They carried 
handkerchiefs {sadaria) to wipe away their sweat,” and brushed their teeth 
with powders and paste. In the early Republic a bath every eighth day had 
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snfficcd; now one had to bathe daily or fish a Martki's epigram; even the 
rustic, says Galen, bathed every day.” Most homes had bathtubs, rich houses 
had bathroom suites sparkling with marble:, glara, or silver fixtures and tap.™ 
But the majority of free Romans relied on the public baths. 

Ordinarily these were privately owned. In jj B.c. there were 170 in 
Rome; in the fourth century a.d. there w'ere 856, besides (351 public swim¬ 
ming pools.^‘ More popular than such establishments were the great baths 
built by the state, managed by concessionaires and staffed by hundreds of 
slaves. These thermae— [waters]”—erected by Agiippa, Nero, Titus, 
Trajan, Caracalk, Alexander Sevems, Diocletian, and Constantine, were 
monuments of state-socialistic splendor. The Batlis of Nero had i doo marble 
seats and accommodated idea bathers at one rime; the Baths of Caracalla 
and those of Diocletian accommodated 3000 each. Admisaon was open to 
any dtizen for a q uadrans (114 cents) the government met the balance of 
the cost, and apparently oil and service were included in the fee. The baths 
were open from daybreak to one p.m. for women, from two to eight p.m. 
for men; but mixed bathing was allowed by most of the emperors. Normally 
the visitor went first to a dnsssing room to change his clothes; then to the 
pabestra to box, wrestle, run, jump, hurl the disk or the spear, or pby ball. 
One ball game was like our ‘'medicine ball”; in another two opposed groups 
scrambled for a ball, and carried it forward against each other with all the 
enterprise of a modem university,” Sometimes professional ballplayers 
would come to the baths and give exhibitions.®® Oldsters who preferred to 
take tlicir exercise by proxy went to massage roems and had a slave rub away 
their fat. 

Passing to the baths proper, the citizen entered the tepidarium—in this 
case a w arm-air room; thence he W'cnt on to the calidarium, or hot-air room; 
if he \vished to perspire still more freely, he moved into the laconicum, and 
gasped in superheated steam. Then he took a warm bath and washed himself 
with a novelty learned from the Gauls—soap, made from tallow and the ashes 
of the beech or the elm.^^ ITtcse warm rooms were the most popular and 
gave the baths their Greek name; probably they were Rome’s attempt to 
forestall or mJdgate rheumatism and arthritis.®- The bather progressed to the 
frigidarium and took a cold bath; he might also dip into the piseijia, or swim¬ 
ming pool. Then he had himself rubbed with some oil or ointment, usually 
made from the olive; this was not washed off, but merely scraped off with a 
strigil and dried with a towel, so that some oil nught be returned to the skin 
in pbec of that which the warm baths had removed. 

Tltc batherseldonUeft the tberr/tae at this point. For these were clubhi>use.s 
as well as baths; they provided rooms for games like dice and chess,** galleries 
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of painting and statuary, esedrae where friends might sic and converse, li¬ 
braries and reading mcims, and halls where a musician or a poet might give a 
redtal ora philosopher migKc explain the world. In these aftemoun hours 
after the bath Roman socicry found its chief meeting pointy both sexes 
mingled freely in gay but polite association, flirtation, or discussion; there, 
and at the games and in the parks, the Romans could indulge their passion 
for talk, their fondness for gossip, and learn all che new-s and scandal of the 

they wished they could have dinner In the restaurant at the baths, but 
most of them dined at home. Perhaps because of the lassitude caused by exer¬ 
cise and warm bathing, the custom was to recline at meals. Once the women 
liad sat apart while the men reclined; now the women reclined beside the 
men. The triclinium, or dining room, was so named because it usually con¬ 
tained three couches, arranged in square-magnet form around a serving 
table. Each couch normally accommodated three persons. The diner rested 
his head on his left arm, and his ann on a cushion, while the body extended 
diagonally away from the serving table. 

The poorer classes continued to live chiefly on grains, dairy products, 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts. Pliny lists a wide assortment of vegetables in the 
Roman dictar)% from garlic to rape. The well to do ate meat, ^vith the usual 
superabundance of reckless carnivores. Pork was the favorite flesh food; 
Pliny praises the pig for fumlshirig fifty different dainties,®* Pork sausages 
{ifotTill) w-crc hawked through the streets in portable ovens; as on our high¬ 
ways today* 

’\Micn one dined at a banquet he expected rarer foods. Tlie banquet began 
at four and lasted till late In the night or till the next day. The tables were 
strewn \sith flowers and parsley, the air was scented with exotic perfumes, 
the couches were soft wnth cushions, the sen^ants were stiff with livery. Re- 
tween the appetizer (giistatia) and the dessert {^ecujida mema^ “second 
table”) came the luxury dishes on which the host and his chef prided them¬ 
selves. Rare fish, rare birds, rare fruit, appealed to the curiosity as well as the 
palate. Alullcts were bought at a thousand sesterces a pound; Asinius Celer 
paid 8000 for one; Juvenal growled that a fisherman cost less than a fish. As 
an added delight for the guests, rhe mullet might be brought in alive and 
boiled before their eyes, that they might enjoy the varied colors it took in 
che agony of death.*® Vedius FoUio raised these sesquipedalian fish in a large 
tank and fed them with unsatisfactory slaves.*® Eels and snails were con¬ 
sidered dainties, but the law forbade the eating of dormice.*" The wings of 
ostriches, the tongues of flamingoes, the flesh of songbirds, the livers of geese, 
were favorite dishes. Apicius, a famous epicure under Tiberius, invented 
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the pdte de foh gras by faccemng the livers of sowis with a diet of 
Cusroni allowed the diner to erapw his stomach with an emetic after a heavy 
bantjuet. Some gluttons performed this operation during the mea] and then 
returned to appease their hungeq vo 7 Pmm ut edimt^ ^dinit ut voinmt^ said 
Seneca—^^they vomit to ear, and eat to vomit,” Such behavior was excep¬ 
tional, and no w orse than the braggart drunkenness of American conven¬ 
tioneers. Pleasanter was the custom of presenting gifts to the guests, or let¬ 
ting flowers or perfumes fall upon them from the ceiling, or entertaining 
them with music, dancing, poetry, or drama. Conversation, loosened with 
Wine and stimulated by the presence of the other sex, would conclude the 
evenings 

We must not think of such banquets as the customary end of a Roman day, 
or as more frequent in a Romanes Efe than the dinners-£:H?//-oratory so popu¬ 
lar today. Histor}% like the press, misrepresents life because it loves the ex¬ 
ceptional and shuns the ncw^less career of an bonesi man or the qdet routine 
of a normal day. Most Romans were like our neighbors and ourselves: they 
rose reluctantly, ate too much, worked too much, played too little, loved 
much, seldom hated, quarreled a bit, talked a great deal, dreamed waking 
dreams, and slept. 


A ROMAN HOLIDAY 

1 . The Stage 

Having many gods to worship, and many provinces to milk, Rome had 
many holidays, once solemn with religious pageantry, now^ gay with secular 
delight. In summer many of the poor fled from the humid heat to suburban 
or riverside taverns or groves, drinking, dining, dancing, and loving in the 
open air. Those who could afford it might go to the bathing resorts that lined 
the western cd^ast, or sport with the rich on Baiae's bay. In winter it was the 
ambition of ever)'^ caste-conscious Roman to go south, if pc^bk to Rhegium 
or Tarentum, and return W'idi a coat of tan as a certificate of class. But those 
who stayed in Rome found etitertainment plenriful and ch^p. Recitations, 
lectures, concerts, mimes, plays, athledc contests, prize fights, horse races, 
chariot races, mortal combats of men widi men or beasts, not-quite~sham 
naval battles on artificial lakes—never was a city more bountifully amused. 

In the early Empire there were in the Roman y'ear sevcctiy-sLv festival 
days on which ludi were performed. Of these, fifty^five were ludi scenici, 

• Apldus :&qaai3di?red a hugt f&mme in camvagiit living; ihen, bciatf reduced to 
$isTefces (;Sr,5w^>, he conuninird suicide.^ Two hundird years hm a cIjbic of gas- 
troaomy —re coquirmin—vr^ aimbated to him hy a device permitted in aociqiiiiy^ 
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devoted to plays or mimes; twenty-t\i'o were g[ames in the circus, the 
stadium, or the amphitheater. The number of ludi increased until by aj>. 
354 they were presented on 175 days id the ycar.®‘ This meant no growth 
in the Roman drama; on the contrary, the drama decayed while the stage 
prospered. Original dramas were now written to be read rather than played; 
the theater contented itself with old Roman and Greek tragedies, old Romaa 
comedies, and mimes. Stars dominated the stage and made huge fortunes. 
Aesopus the tragedian, after a life of assiduous extravagance, left 20,000,- 
000 sesterces. Roscius the comic actor made 500,000 sesterces a year and 
became so rich that for several seasons he acted without pay—a scorn of 
money that made this ex-slave the lion of aristocratic gatherings. The games 
of the circus and the amphitheater absorbed the interest and coarsened the 
taste of the public, and the Rontan drama died in the arena, another martyr 
to Roman hobdays. 

Through emphasis on acting and scenery rather than plot or thonght, the 
drama gradually yielded the stage to mimes and pantomimes. I he mime 
contained little dialogue, chose its themes from lowly life, and relied on 
character sketches presented with skillful miinicry. Freedom of speech, hav¬ 
ing disappearetl from the assemblies and the Forum, survived for a moment 
in these brief farces, when a mime would risk his head to earn applause fay 
a double-entendre aimed at an emperor or his favorites. C^gula had an actor 
burned alive in the amphitheater for such an allusion.®* On the day when 
the parsimonious Vespasian was buried a mime imitated the obsequies. 
During the procession the corpse sat up and asked how much this funeral 
was costing the state. “Ten million sesterces,” was the ansjwer. “Give me 
loo.ooo,” said the imperial cadaver, “and throw me into the Tiber," “ The 
mime alone admitted women as actors; and as these were thereby auto¬ 
matically classed as prostitutes, they had nothing to lose by obscenity. On 
special occasions like the FionsHu the audience called upon these perfonuers 
to remove every garment.®* Both sexes attended these performances;, as in 
our rime. Geero found brides there, and they found him. 

By suppressing speech altogether, and raising the theme to subiccts from 
classic literature, the pantomime (“all mimicry") was evolved out of the 
mime. There was a profit in foregoing language; the polyglot population 
of Rome, of which a considerable part could understand only the simplest 
Latin, followed the aeden better when unburdened with words. In zi B.c. 
two actors, Pylades of Glicia and Barhyllus of Alexandria, came to Rome 
and introduced the pantomime—already popular in the Hellenistic East— 
by performing one-act plays composed only of music, action, gesture, and 
dance. Tired of dramas in ancient and pompous verse, Rome welcomed the 
new art, chrilJed to the grace and skill of the actors, enjoyed the gorgeousnea 
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of their coOTamcs^ the splendor or humor of their masks, the trained and 
dieted perfection of their figures, the Oriental CTtpressk eness of their hands, 
their quick and versatile impersonatioii of diverse characters, their sensuous 
cnactrnent of erode scenes. Audiences divided into frantic cliques and 
claques in support of rival favorites; women of high station fell in love with 
the actors, and pursued rlaem with gifts and embraces, undj one literally lost 
his head over Domitian's wife. The pantominie gradually drove all rivals 
but the mime from the Homan stage. The draim succumbed to the ballet. 


2. Roj^mn Music 

Such a triumph was made possible by the high din^elopmcnt of music and 
the dance* Under the Republic dancing had been looked upon as disgraceful; 
the younger Scipio had compelled the dosing of schools that taught music 
and dancing,"* and Cicero had remarked that "only 2 lunatic would dance 
when sober.” But the pantomiines made dancing a fashion, then a passion; 
nearly every private home, says Seneca, had a dancing platform, echoing 
to the feet of men and vvomen; rich households now had a dancing master, 
as w^cll as a chef and a phUosopher, as pan of their equipment. As practiced 
in Rome the dance involved the rhythmical movemenE: of the hands and the 
upper body even more than of legs and feet. ’Women cultivated the art not 
only for ixs own attractiveness, but because it gave them flexibility and grace. 

The Romans lo^^d music only less than power, money, women, and blood. 
Like nearly ever)ibmg else in Rome's cultural lifct her music canie from 
Greece and had to fight its way against a consen^atism that identified art 
with degeneration* In 115 ax. the censors had forbidden the phying of any 
instrument except the short Italian flute* A century hter the elder Seneca 
still considered music unmanly; but meanwhile Varro had devoted a book 
to De Mttsica^ and this treatise, together with its Greek sources, became the 
support of many Roman works on musical theory."^ Finally the rich and 
sensuous Greek modes and instruments won the day over Roman awkward¬ 
ness and simplicity, and music became a regular element in the education of 
women, and frequently of men. By ax. jo it had captured all classes and 
sexes; men as well as women spent whole days in hearings composing^ or 
singing airs; at last even emperors climbed and descended scales, and the 
phdosophic Hadrianp as -well as the effeminate Nertx was proud of his skill 
on the lyre. Lyric poetry was intended to be sung urith music, and music 
was seldom composed except for poetry; ancient music was subordinated 
to the verse, whereas with us the music tends to overwhelm the \^"ords. 
Choral music was popular and was frequently heard at weddingis, games, 
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religious ceremonies, and funemk. Horace was deeply moved by the sight 
and sound of youths and maidens singing his Cvtf7?7e'ij saeculare. In such 
choruses all the voices sang the same note, though in di^erent octaves; part 
singing was apparently unknown. 

The basic instruments were the flute and the lyre. Our wind and string 
orchestras arc still variations of these forms: die niosc heroic symphony is 
a judicious combination of puffing, plucking, scrapings and beating. The 
flute accompanied drama and was supposed to arouse emotion; the lyre 
anended song and was expected to elevate the soul. The flutqr was long, had 
many openings, and a greater range of expression than the modern insmi- 
ment. The IjT^e and the citham were like our harp, but took a greater variety 
of shapes. Among the Greeks they had been of modest size, but the Romans 
magnified them until Ammianus described citharas ""as large as carriages”; 
in general the Romm instrumentSt like ours, improved upon earlier ones 
chiefly in sonorousness and size. The strings of the lyre were m^ide of gut 
or sinew and numbered up to eighteen; tliey were plucked with a plectrum 
or with the fingers—which alone could execute the quicker runs. From 
Alexandria, early in the first century^ came the hydraulic organ, with several 
registers, stops, and orders of pipes. Nero fell in love with it, and the calm 
Quintilian was Impressed by its versatility and power. 

Formal concerts vrerc given, and musical contests played a part in some 
public games. Even modest dinners required a bic of music; Martial promises 
his guest at least a flute player;™ as fer Trimalchiok feast, the tables are 
wiped in rhjThm with song. Caligula had an orchestra and a chorus on his 
pleasure boat. At the pantomimes syffipbonias were perfomied—i.c., a chorus 
sang and danced to the accompaniment of an orchestra. Sometimes the actor 
would sing the solo parts* sometimes a professional singer {cantor) sang the 
words while the actor gestured or danced. It xvas nor unheard of for a panto¬ 
mime to be accompanied by jooo singers and jooo dancers.^™ The orchestra 
was led by flutes, aided by lyres, cymbals* pipes, tmmpers, ^kyringes,” and 
scabeUa—boards fastened to the players^ feet and capable of producing a 
pandemonium even more frightful than that of a modem orchestra at the 
height of its poTvers. Seneca mentions harmonv in the playing of indi¬ 
viduals,^"*^ but there is no sign that ancient on^hestras used harmony con- 
trapuntally. The accompaniment was usually on a higher note than the 
song, but it did not, so far as we know, pursue a distinct sequence. 

Virtuosi ’were plentiful and minor performers abounded. Talent con¬ 
verged from all provinces upon the center of the w^orld’s gold, w^liile the 
institution of slavery permitted the ttaining of choruses and orchestras on a 
large but inexpensive scale. Many rich establishments had their own musi¬ 
cians, and sent the most promising to famous teachers for advanced instnic- 
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tion. Some became dth^oedi and gave concern m which they ^ng and 
played the lyre; some specialized in singing, usually composing their own 
songs; some gave concerts on the organ or the flute like Cannus, who boasted^ 
in the style of Beethoven, that his music could alleviate sorrow, increase 
joys elevate plery, and fan ti^e flame of Iove.^*“ These professionals went on 
extended concen tours tliroughouc rlic Empire, earning plaudits^ fees, public 
monuments, an<l infatuations; some, says Juvenal, sold thdr love for an 
added honoraiium.^^ ’Women fought for the pJectm with which famous 
players had touched the strings^ and offered sacrifice at the altars for the 
victory of their musical favorites in the Neronian and Capitoline games. 
We can faintly picture the imposing scene w^hen musicians and poets from 
all the realm competed before great throngs, and the breathless winners re¬ 
ceived the crown of oak leaves from the emperor’s hands. 

Wc do not know enough of Roman music to describe its quality. Ap¬ 
parently it was louder, fuller, wilder than the Greek; a weird Orient 
quality had entered it from Egypt, Asia Minor, and Syria. Old men mourned 
that recent composers were abandoning the restraint and dignity of the 
classic si:}-le, and were disordering ihe soul and nerves of youth with extrava¬ 
gant airs and noisy instruments. Certainly no people ever loved mus^ic more. 
The songs of the stage were caught up by a lively and volatile populace and 
rang through the streets and windows of Rome; the complex airs of the 
pantomimes w^ere so fondly remembered that devotees could cell from 
the first notes of a strain to what play and scene ir belonged. Rome made 
no real contribution to music, except perhaps through the better organiza¬ 
tion of performers into larger groups. But it honored music with exuberant 
usage and resilient response; it gaThercd the musical heritage of the ancient 
world into its temples, theaters, and homes; and when it passed it left to the 
Church the mstmments and elements of the music that moves and deepens 
us today. 


J* The Gemes 

Now that war seemed banished, the great games were the most exciting 
event of the Roman year. They took place chiefly In celebration of religious 
festivals—of the Great Mother, of Ceres, of Flora, of Apollo, of Augustus; 
they might be the ‘‘Plebeian Games" to appease the plebs, or “Roman 
Games'* in honor of the city and its goddess Roma; they might be offered 
in connection with triumphs, candidacies, elections, or imperial birthdays; 
they might, like the ijwfi commemorate some cycle in Roman 

history. Like the games of Achilles in honor of Patroclus, those of Italy 
had originally been offered as a sacrifice to dead men. At the funeral of 
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BnitTi3 Pcra in 264 s.c. his sons gave a “spectacle” of three tlticls; at the 
funeral of Aturcus Lepidus In 116 B.C. twentj^-nvo combats fought; and 
in 174 E.c. Titus Flaminius celebrated his father's death with gladiatorial 
games in which seventj^-four men fought. 

The simplest public games were athletic contests, usually held in a stadium. 
The performers, mostly profcsslouals and aliens, ran foot races, threw the 
discus^ wTEstled, and boxed. The Roman pubEc, accustomed to sanguinary 
gladiatorial exhibitioiis^ only mildly favored athletics, but relished the prize 
fights in which massive Greeks foughr aknost to the death with gloves re¬ 
inforced at the knuckles with an iron band three quarrers of an inch thick. 
The gentle \Trgil describes a milder pugilistic feast in almost modem temis: 

Then the son of Anchises brought out hide gloves of equal weight, 
and bound the hands of the antagonises. , ^ ^ Each took Ills stand, 
poised on tiptoe and raising one arm. . . . Drawing their heads back 
from die blows they spar, hand against hand. They aim many hard 
blows, wildly pummehng each other^s sides and chests^ ears and brows 
and cheeks^ malting the air resound with their strokeSp * ^ . Entellus 

puts forth his right; Dares slips aside in a nimble dridgc,_Entellus 

furiously drives Dara headlong over the arena, redoubling his blow’s, 
now with the right hand, now with the left. . . . Tlien Aeneas put 
an cud to the fray, Dares^ mates led him co the shifis ivith his kntes 
sinkings his head swaying from side to side, his mouth spiEting teeth 
and blood.*^ 

Still more exciting w^ere the races at the Circus jMaxiirms. On two sue- 
cesrivc days forty-four races were run, some of horses and jockeys, some of 
light tw'o-w^hedctl chariots dmwm by two, three, or four horses abreast. The 
cost was met by rival stables owned by rich men; the jockeys, drivers, and 
chariots of each stable w^ere costumed or painted in distincrivc colors- 
white, green, red, or blue; and aE Rome, as the riiue for these contests ap¬ 
proached, divided into factions named from these colors, and particularly 
the red and the green. At home, in school, at lectures, in the forums, half 
the talk was about favorite jockeys and charioteers; their pictures tvere 
everjnvhcre, their victories w^ere announced in the Acta Diuma; some of 
them made gixat fortunes, some had statues raised 10 them in public squares. 
On the appointed day t 80,000 men and women moved in festive colors to 
the cnomious hippodrome. Enthusiasm rose to a mania* Excited partisans 
smelled the dung of the animals to assure theniselves chat the horaes of their 
favorite drivers had been properly fcd.^'^® The spectators passed by the shops 
and brothels that lined the outer w^alls; they filed through hundreds of en¬ 
trances and sorted themselves w ith the sweat of anxiety into the great horse¬ 
shoe of seats* X'^endorssoid them cushions, for the seats were mo^y of hard 
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wooci and the pri>gram woeild last all day. Senators and other di^itarics 
had special scats of marble, ornamented with bronze. Behind the bnperiaJ 
bos WAS a suite of liixuriotts rooms, where the emperor and his family might 
eat^ drinks re3t+ bathe, and sleep. Gambling was feverish, and fortunes pa^ed 
from hand to hand as che day advanced. From openings under the stands 
emerged the horses, the jockeys and drivers, and the chariots; and each 
faction shook the stands with applause as its favorite color appeared. The 
charioteer^ mostly slaves, wore bright tunics and shining helmets; in one 
hand was a whip, and in their belts a knife to cut, in accident, the traces 
tied to their waists. Along the middle of the elliptical arena ran the rpiwJ 
C^'thom/' '"spine”), an island a thousand feet long, adorned with statues 
and obelisks; atone end were the meine (”measures”), circular pillars that 
sensed as goals, "Fhc usual length of a chariot race was seven circuits, about 
five miles. The test of sldll lay in making the turns at the goals as swdltly 
and sharply as safety would allow; collisions were frequent die re, and n^en, 
chariots, and animals mingled in fascinating tragedy. As the horses or 
chariots clattered to the final post the hypnotized audience rose like a swell- 
ing sea, gesricubted, waved handkerchiefs^ shouted and prayed, groaned 
and cursed, or csulted in almost supematiiral ecstasy. The applause that 
greeted the winner could he heard far beyond the limits of ihe city. 

The most stupendous of aU the spectacles offered at Roman celebrations 
was the sham naval battle. The first laige fiswmchia was given by Caesar 
in a basin excavated for the purpose on the outskirts of the dry- Augustus 
marked the dedication of his temple to Mars the Avenger by presenting 
3000 fighters in a replica of the battle of Sakmis on an artificLd lake jSpo 
by iJOQ feet. Claudius, as already noted, celebrated the completion of the 
Fucine tunnel with a conflict of triremes and quadrirenies involving 19,000 
men. They fought wirb a disappointing courtesy, and soldiers had to be 
sent among them to ensure a proper shedding of blood .At the dedication 
of the Colosseum Titus hud its arena flooded, and reproduced that baede of 
the Corinthians and Corcyreans which had brought on the Peloponnesian 
War. The combatants in these engagements were war captives or con¬ 
demned criminals. They butchered one another until one side or the fsther 
was killed off; the victors;, if they had cut bravely, might be granted freedom. 

The games reached their climax in the contests of animals and gladiators 
in the amphitheater—after Vespasian, in the G>]osseum. The arena was an 
immense wooden floor stre\™ with sand; parts of dus floor could be lowered 
and then quickly raised with a change of scene; and at brief notice the wiiole 
floor could be covered with water. I.argc chambers beneath it held the 
animals, machines, and men scheduled for the program of the day. Just above 
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the arena’s guard wall w'as a podimn or marble terrace on whose ornate seats 
sat senators, priests, and high ofiiciats; above this was the mggefrKWJ, a high 
loge where the empetor and empress sat on thrones of ivory and gold, sur¬ 
rounded by their family and retinue. Behind tiiis aristocratic circle sat the 
equestrian order, in tw^enty tiers of scats, A Iofc\f intervening wall, decorated 
with statuary, separated the npper orders from the lower classes in the 
stands above. Any free person, male or female, could come, and apparently 
no admission 'U'as chained. The crowd took advantage of the emperor’s 
presence, here and at the circus, to shout Its wishes to him—for the pardon 
of a prisoner or a fallen fighter, the emancipation of a courageous slave, the 
appearance of favorite gladiators, or some minor reform. From the topmost 
wall awnings could be unrolled to the arena railing to shade such parts of 
the assemblage as might suffer from the sun. Here and there fountains 
threw up jets of scented water to cool the air. "WTien noon came most of 
the spectators hurried below to eat lunch; concessionaires were on hand to 
sell them food and sweets and drinks. On occasion the entire multitude might 
be fed by the order and bounty of the emperor, or dainties and presents 
might he scanerad among the scrambling crowd. If, as sometimes occurred, 
contests were presented at night, a circle of lights could be lowered over 
the arena and the spectators. Bands of mnsicians performed in the interludes 
and accompanied the crises of the combats uith exciting crescendo strains. 

The amplest event in the amphitheater was an exhibition of exotic animals. 
Gathered from all the known world, elephants, lions, tigers, crocodiles, 
hippopotami, lynxes, apes, pantiiers, bears, boars, wolves, giraffes, ostriches, 
stags, leopards, antelopes, and rare birds were kept in the zoological tiardens 
of emperors and rich men, and were trained to skillful exploits or merry 
pranks; apes were taught to ride dogs, drive chariots, or act in plays; bulls 
let hoys dance on their backs; sea lions were conditioned to bark in answer 
to their individual nantes; elephants danced to cymbals struck by other 
elephants; or they walked a rope, or sat down to table, or wrote Greek 
or Latin letters. Animals miglic be merely paraded in bright or humorous 
costumes; usually, however, ±ey were made to fight one another, or with 
men, or they w'crc hunted to death with arrows and javelins. In one day, 
under Nero, 400 tigers fought with bulls and elephants- on another day, 
under Caligula, 400 beats were slain; at the dedication of the Colosseum 
jooo animals died,^®' If the animals wished to compromise they were stung 
to combat by lashes, darts, and hot irons, Claudius made a division of the 
Praetorian Guard fight panthers; Nero made them fight 400 bears and 
300 lions. 

Combats of a buU with a man, long popular in Crete and Tliessaly, w'cre 
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introduced into Rome by Caesar and were a frequent spectacle in the 
ampliitheater.**® Condemned criminals, sometimes dressed in skins to re¬ 
semble animals, were thrown to beasts made ravenous for the occasion; 
death in such cases came with all possible agony, and wounds were so deep 
that physicians used such men to study internal anatomy. All the world 
knows the story of Androcles, the runaway slave; captured, he was flung 
into the arena with a lion; but this lion, we are told, remenibcred that 
Androcles had once drawn a thorn from its paw, and refused to injure him, 
Androclcs was pardoned, and made a living by exhibiting his civilized lion 
in taverns.’^* The condemned man was sometimes required to play in no 
make-believe wav some famous tragic role; he might represent Aledca’s 
rival, and be garbed in a handsonte robe that would suddenly burst into 
flame and consume him; he might be burned to death on a pyre as Heracles; 
he might (if w'e may believe TertuUian) be publicly castrated as Atys; he 
might play Modus Scaevola and hold his hand over burning coals until it 
was shriveled up; he might be Icarus and fall from the sky into no merciful 
ocean but a crojvd of wild beasts; he might be Pasipliae, and bear the 
embraces of a bull, One victim W'as dressed as Orpheus; he was sent with 
his lyre into an arena set as a pleasant grove of trees and brooks; suddenly 
hungry animals emerged from recesses and tore him to pieces,*'^ Lanreolus, 
a robber, was crucified in the arena for the amusement of the populace; bur 
as he took too long in dying, a bear w^as brought in and was persuaded to 
eat him, piece by piece, as he hung upon the cross. Martial describes the 
spectacle wath fascination and approval.^^® 

The supreme events were the combats of armed men, in duels or eo masse. 
The contestants were war captives; condemned criminals, or disobedient 
slaves. The right of victors to slaughter their prisoners was generally ac¬ 
cepted throughout antiquity, and the Romans thought themselves generous 
in giving captives a chance for their lives in the arena. Men conidctcd of 
capital crimes were brought to Rome from all parts of the Empire, were 
sent to gladiatorial schools, and soon appeared in the games. If they fought 
with exceptional bravery they might win immedkee freedom; if they merely 
survived they had to fight again and again as holidays recurred,; if they 
lasted three years they were released into slavery; if then they satisfied Hieir 
masters for two years they were freed. Crimes entailing condemnation to 
a gladiatorial career were limited to murder, robbep’*, arson, sacrilege, and 
mutiny, but sedulous governors responsive to imperial needs might override 
these restrictions if the arena ran short of men.*^^ Even kmghts and senators, 
might be sentenced to fight as gladiators, and sometimes a passion for ap¬ 
plause led members of the equestrian order to offer themselv^ as volunteers. 
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Not a few men, under the lone of adventure and danger, enlisted in the 
gladbtorml schools. 

Such schools had existed in Rome as early as 105 b.c. Under the Empire 
there were four of them there, several more in Italy, and one in Alesandria. 
Rich men, in Caesar’s day, had their own schools for preparing slaves to be 
gladiators. ITiey used the graduates as bodyguards in peace and as aides in 
war, hired them out to fight at private banquets, and lent them to the games. 
On entering a professional gladiatorial school many a novice took an oath 
‘’to suffer himself to be whipped with rods, burned with fire, and kiDcd 
with steel.” Training and discipline were rigorous; diet was supervised 
by phj'sicians, who prescribed barley to develop muscle; violation of rules 
was punished by scourging, branding, and confinement in chains. Not all 
of these candidates for death were discontented \vith their lor. Some were 
elated with victories and thought of their prowess rather than their peril; 
some complained that they were not allowed to fight often enoutrh- 
such men hated Tiberius for gh ing so few games. They had the sriniul^ Ind 
consolation of fame; their names were daubed by admirers upon public 
walls; women fell in love with them, poets sang of them, {^inters portrayed 
them, sculptors cann ed for posterity their iron biceps and terrifying frowmsL 
Many, however, were despondent at their imprisonment, their bruialiring 
routine, and their brief expectation of life. Several committed suicide; one 
by stuffing his throat with a sponge used to clean privies, another by insert¬ 
ing his head betiveen the spokes of a moving wheel, several by hara-Idri 
in the arena. 

On the eve of their combat they w'crc given a rich banquet. The rougher 
ones arc and drank heardly; others took sad leave of their wives and chil¬ 
dren; those w ho w'cre Christians joined in a last agape, or “supper of love." 
ITie next nioming they entered the arena in festal dress and p^aded from 
one end of it to the ocher. They w^re usually armed with swords, or spears, 
or knives, and armored with bronze helmets, shields, shouldcrpktes, breast¬ 
plates, and greaves, Tlicy were classified according to their wWpons: 
Tetiarii, who entangled their opponents with nets and dispatched them^with 
daggers; xecutores, skilled in pursuit with shield and sword; lafpieatores 
slingshooters; dhuachae, with a short sword in each hand; essedmt, who 
fought in chariots; ifestinrii, who contended with beasts. Besides these ^ter- 
priscs the gladiators engaged in duels, in pairs or in group. If a dueler in a 
single combat was seriously wounded, the provider of the games asked the 
spectators for their will; they held thumbs np-or waved handkercliiefs-as 
signs of mercy, or mmed thumbs down (pofJice verso) ro signify rhat the 
victor was to kill the defeated forthwith Any combatant who betra^^d a 
reluctance to die aroused the resentment of the people and was prodded to 
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bravery by hoc irons.^^® Richer slaughter was furnished by mass battles in 
which thousands of men fought with desperate ferocity. In the eight 
spectacles given by Augustus 10,000 men took part in such wholesale con¬ 
flicts. Attendants in the garb of Charon probed the fallen with sharp rods 
to see if they were feigning death, and killed such actors with mallet blow's 
on the head. Other attendants, dressed like Mercury, dragged the bodies 
away with hooks, while Moorish slaves gathered up the bloodied ground in 
shovels and spread fresh sand for the next death. 


Most Romans defended the gladiatorial games on tlie ground that the 
victims had been condemned to deadi for serious crimes, that the sufferings 
they endured acted as a deterrent to others, that the courage with which 
the doomed men were trained to face wounds and death Inspired the people 
to Spartan virtues, and that the frequent sight of blood and batde accustomed 
Romans to the demands and sacrifices of war. Juvenal, wrho denounced 
everything else, left the games unscathed; the yomiger Pliny, a highly civil¬ 
ized man,'praised Trajan for providing spectacles that impel men “to noble 
wounds and the scorn of death’’; and Tacitus reflected that the blood 
spilled in the arena was In any case vr/e rajigrrir—the “cheap gore” of com¬ 
mon men.^™ Geero was revolted by the slaughter; “what eorettaimnent,” 
he asks, “can possibly arise, to a refined and humanized spirit, from seeing a 
noble beast struck to the heart by its merciless hunter, or one of our own 
weak species cruelly mangled by an animal of far greater strength?” But, 
he added, “tvhen guilty men are compelled to fight, no better discipline 
against suffering and death can be presented to the eye.” Seneca, drop¬ 
ping in at the games during the noon recess, when most of the assemblage 
had left for luncheon, was shocked to sec hundreds of criminals driven into 
the arena to amuse the remaining audience with their blood. 

I come home more greedy, more cruel and rnhuman, because I have 
been among human beings. By chance I attended a midday exhibi¬ 
tion, expecting some fun, wit, and relaxation , , . whereby men’s 
eyes may have respite from the slaughter of their fellow men. But 
it was quite the contrary. * , , These uoou fighters arc sent out with 
no aimoj- of any kind ; they are exposed to blow's at all points, and 
no one ever strikes in vain. . , . In the morning they throw men to 
the hons; at noon they throw them to the spectators. The crowd 
demands that the victor who has sJain his oppnent shall face the 
man who will slay him in turn; and the last conqueror is reserred for 
another butchering. , . . This sort of thing goes on while the stands 
an? nearly empty. . . . MiUi, a sacred tiling to man, is killed for 
sport and mertimeotd^ 
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VtT, TITE NEIV TAITHS 

Religion acccpred the games as proper forms of religions celebration and 
inauguiated them with solemn processions. The V'estal Viigins and the 
priests occupied scats of honor in the theaters, at the circus, and before the 
arena. The emperor who presided was the high priest of tlie state religion. 

Augusts and his successors had done everjThing they could to mdtalize 
the old faith, except to live moral lives; even the "declared atheists among 
them, like Caligula and Nero, had carried out all the ritual traditionally due 
the official gods. The Luperci priests still danced through the streets on 
their festival day; the AtV'al Brethren still mumbled prayers to Mars in old 
Larin that no one could understand. Divination and augury 'H ere assidu¬ 
ously practiced and widely trusted; all but a few philosophers believed in 
astrology, and the emperors who banished astrologers consulted them. 
Alagic and sorcery, -witchcraft and superstidon, charms and incantarions, 
portents and the interpretadon of dreams were deeply woven into the 
dssue of Roman life. Augustus studied his dreams with the diligence of a 
modern psychologist; Seneca saw women sittltig on the steps of The Capitol 
tvaidng the pleasure of Jupiter because their dreams had told them they 
were desired of the god.**® Every consul celebrated his inauguration by 
sacrificing steers; Juvenal, who could laugh at ev'etv"tKmg else, piously slit 
the throats of two Limbs and a young ox in gratitude for the safe voyage 
of a friend. Temples were rich wdthgold and silver offerings; candles burned 
before the altars; the lips, hands, and feet of divine images were worn by the 
kisses of the devout. The old religion seemed sdJI vigorous; It created'new 
gods like Annona (gatherer of the world's com for Rome), put new life 
into the worship of Fortuna and Roma, and gave powerful support to law, 
or^er, and r)Tanny. If Augustus had returned a year after his deatlt he 
might well have claimed that his religious revival had proved a happy 
success. 

Despite these appeamnc<» the ancient faith was diseased at the bottom 
and at the top. The deification of the emperore revealed nor how much the 
upper classes thought of their rulers, but how little they thought of their 
gods. Among educated men philosophy was whittling a-H-ay "belief even 
whUe patronizing it. Lucretius had not been without effect; men did not 
menoon him, but merely because it was easier to practice epicureanism 
than to study Epicums or hk passionate expositor. The rich youths who 
wTnt to Athens, Alexandria, and Rhodes for higher education found no 
sustenance there for the Roman creed, Greek poets made fun of the Roman 
pantheon, and Roman poets leaped to imitate them. The poems of Ovid 
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assumed that the gods were fables^ the epigrams of Martial assumed that 
they were jokes; and no one seems to have complained. Many of the mimes 
ridiculed the gods; one ’whipped Diana off the stage, another showed Jove 
making his will in expectation of death.^* Juvenal, hke Plato five centuries 
before him and ourselves eighteen centuries after him, noted that the fear 
of a watchful deity had lost its power to discourage perjury.^^ Even on the 
tombstones of the poor we note increasing skepticism^ and some candid 
sensuality- N&n fui, fw^ 7i(?n mn reads one—was not, I was, 
I am not, 1 care not^^; and another, N^n fuera^jij non had 

not been, I am not, I know not”; and another^ ^'WTiat I have eaten and drunk 
is my owm; I have had my life.” ""I believe in nothing beyond the grave,” 
says one tombstone; “There is no Hades, no Charont no Cerberus,” asserts 
another. "'No’w,’* a harassed soul wrote, 'i need never fear hunger, need 
never pay rent, and am at least free from gout”; and a somber Lucreiian 
writes of the buried flesht *‘Tlie elements out of which he ’was formed take 
possession of their own again. Life is only lent to man; he cannot keep it 
forever. By his death he pays his debt to Nature,” 

But doubt, however honest, cannot long take the place of belief- Amid 
all its pleasures this society had not found happines. Its refincnients weaned 
it, its debaucheries exhausted it; rich and poor were still subject to pain 
and grief and death. Philosophy-least of all so coldly superior a doctrine as 
Stoicism—could never giv'e the common man a faith to grace his poverry^ 
encouraire his decency, solace his sorrovt'S, and inspire his hopes. The old 
religion had fulfilled the first of these functions; it had failed in the rest. 
Men ’wanted rtvelariofi, and it gave them ritual; they wanted immortality^ 
and it gave them games- Men who had come, enslaved or free, from other 
states felt excluded from this nationalistic worship; therefore they brought 
their own gods with them, built their o’lvn temples, practiced their own 
rites; in the very heart of the West they planted the religioiis of the Eas^ 
Between the creeds of the contjuerors and the faith of the defeated a wa.r 
took form in which tire weapons of the kgions were useless; the needs of 
the heart woul d determine the victory. 

The new^ deities came with war captives, returning soldiers, and mer¬ 
chants. Traders from Asia and Egx^t set up temples in Putcoli, Ostia, and 
. Rome for the cult of their traditional gods. The Roman ^vemment treated 
these alien faiths for the most part with toleradon; since it would not admit 
foreigners to its own worship it preferred that they should practice their 
imported rites rather than have no religion at all. In return it required that 
each new faith should exercise a suiular tolerance towards other creeds, 
and should include in its ritual some obeisance to the emperors “genius” 
and the goddess Roma, as an expression of loyalty to the state. Encouraged 
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by this lenience, the Oriental faiths already domiciled in Rome became 
major religions of the populace. Hoping to civilize the cult, Claudius re¬ 
moved the restrictions that had harassed the worship of the Great Mother; 
he allowed Romans to become her ministrants, and established her feast 
around the vernal equinox, from Match 15 to 17. Her chief rival in this 
first Christian century was Isis, the Egyptian goddess of morherhood, fer¬ 
tility, and trade. Again and again the govermnent liad forbidden the cult in 
Rome, bur it always returned; tlic piety of the devotees overcame the 
power of the state, and Caligula marked the surrender by building with 
public funds an immense shrine to her in the Field of Mars. Otho and Domi- 
tian took j^rr in the Isiac festivals; Commodus, with shaven head, walked 
humbly behind the priests, Jiolding reverently in his arms a statue of Auubis, 
the Egyptian monkey god. 

The divine invasion swelled from year to year. From southern Italy came 
the worship of Pythagoras—vegetarianism and reincarnation. From Hierap- 
olis came Ataigatis, known to the Romans as dea Syria, “the Syrian goddess,*' 
Aziz the “Zens of Doliche,” and other strange gods; their worship was 
spread by Syrian merchants and slaves; and at last a young priest of a Syrian 
fiaal ascended the throne as ^lagabalus—worshiper of the god of the sun. 
From hostile ^^rthia came the cult of another sun-god, Mithras; ite devotees 
were enlisted as soldiers in the great cosmic war of Light against Darkness, 
of Good against Evil; it was a virile faith that won men rather than women, 
and pleased the Roman legions starioned on distant frontiers where they 
could hardly hear the voices of their native gods. From Judea came Yahweh, 
an uncompromising monotheist who commanded the most difficult life of 
piety and regulation, but gave his followers a moral code and courage that 
rapporred them well in tribulation, and clothed with a certain nobility the 
life of the humblest poor. Among the Roman Jews w ho prayed to him were 
|orae, as yet obscurely distinguished from the rest, who worshiped his 
incarnate and resunected soil 
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I. THE REEAT JURISTS 

T AW was the most characteristic and lasting cxpresslnn of the Roman 
I j spirit. As Greece stands in history for frecdotn, so Rome stands for 
order; and as Greece bequeathed democracy and philosophy as the founda¬ 
tions of individual liberty, so Rome has left us its laws, and its traditions of 
administration, as the bases of social order. To unite these diverse legacies, 
to attune their stimulating opposition into harmony, is the elemental task 
of statesmanship. 

Since law is the essence of Roman history it has been im possible to keep 
them-separate, and this chapter can only be a structural and synoptic sup¬ 
plement to preceding and subsequent details. The Roman constitution was 
like the Biidsh—no set of permanently binding rules, but a stream of prece¬ 
dent giving direction without preventing change. As wealth increased, 
and life became more complex, new legislation issued from assemblies. 
Senate, magistrates, and princes; tlie body of the law grew as rapidly as the 
Empire and reached out to ever new frontiers. The education of lawyers, 
the guidance of judges, and the protection of the citizen from illegal judg¬ 
ments demanded the organization and formulation of the law into some 
orderly and accessible form. Amid the tuimoll of the Gracehan and .Marian 
revolution Publius Alucius Scaevola (consul, 13 3 b.c.) and his son Qumtns 
(consul, 95 B.C.) labored to reduce the laws of Rome to an intelligible 
sj-stem. Geero* pupil of another Quintus jMudus Scaevola (consul, 117 
B.C.), wrote eloquently on the philosophy of law, and constructed an ideal 
code designed to preserve the fortune that he had gained and the faith that 
he had lost. The contradictory enactments of jManus and Sulla, the un¬ 
precedented powers of Pompey, the revolutionary legislation of Caesar, and 
the new constitution of Augustus created fresh problems for minds that 
struggled co make a logic of the law; and the brilliant jurist Antistius Labeo 
confounded confusion by declaring the decrees of Gicsar and Augustus 
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void, as the expression of usurped and illegal authority. Not dll the Princi’ 
pate had established itself, first by the use of force and then by the force 
of use, could the new legisladon win acceptance in the minds of men as 
well as in the courts of power. To the second and third cenrurics of our 
era belongs the honor of ^ving Roman law its final formularion in the 
West—an achievement comparable to die formulation of science and philos¬ 
ophy in Greece. 

Here, too, Caesar had set the goali but the actual work did not begin till 
tladrian (a.d. 117). This best educated of the emperors gathered about him 
a corps of jurists as his Privy Council and commissioned them to replace 
the variable annual edicts of the praetors with a Perpetual Edict to be 
observed by all future judges in Italy. The Greeks had produced since Solon 
no masterpiece of jurisprudence, and never a codified s}'siem of law; but 
the Greek cides of Asia and Italy had developed excellent municipal codes. 
The much-traveled Hadrian knew these cities well and w^as perhaps inspired 
by their constitutions to improve and co-ordinate the laws of Rome. Under 
his successors, the Anronincs, the work of codificadon continued, and the 
half-official repute enjoyed by the Stoic philosophy permitted a profound 
Greek influence upon Roman law. The Stoics declared that law should ac¬ 
cord wnth morality, and that guilt lay In the intention of the deed, not in the 
results. Antoninus, a product of the Stoic school, decreed that cases of doubt 
should be resolved in favor of the accused, and that a man should be held 
innocent until proved guilty ‘—two supreme principles of civilized law, 

Favored by imperial patronage, the science of jurisprudence nurtured a 
succession of geniuses. Salvius Julianus, a Roman of Airican birth, showed 
so much learning and industry as apiaertor August!, or legal adviser to the 
emperor, that the Senate voted him double the usual salary of tiiac office. 
His respOTisa were acclaimed for their logic and clarity; his Digests pre¬ 
sented a systematic arrangement of civil and praetorian law; it was he who, 
as the leading member of Fladiiau's Council, formulated the Praetorian 
Perpetual Edict. Another jurist is known to us only by bis first name, Gaius; 
his famous Institiuitmcs was discovered by Niebuhr in i8id on a faded 
palimpsest overwTltren with some essays by Saint Jerome; it is now our fullest 
authority for pre-Justinian Roman law. It \vtis issued (ca. a.u. idi) not as a 
creative work but as an elementarj' manual for students; if we find it a 
masterpiece of orderly exposition, we may imagine tlie intellectual stature 
of the men whose lost treatises it summarized. Sixty years later Papinian, 
Paulus; and Ulpian brought Roman jurisprudence to its height; while the 
administration of the law fell a victim to violence and chaos, they gave 
it a rational formulation and consistency. After rlicm the great sclent sank 
in the general ruin. 
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n. TFIE SOURCES OF THE LAW 

A5 the terminology of science and philosophy comes mosdv from the Grcekt 
bEtraying their source^ so the language of the kw comes mostly from the Ladn. 
Law in general was iwj, justice or right; lex meant a specific law.* Jurisprudence- 
wisdom in the law’^—was defined in the Digest of Justinian ( a . d . 5^3) as both a 
science and an art: the “science of the just and the unjust,'" and the “art [Le., 
administration] of the good and the equitable.” ^ Im ineluded unwritten law, or 
custom, as well as wTitten ]aw^ The latter w^as compCKsed of itis the “law of 

FRoman] citizens"—and ms ge?TdH7H—“the kw of the nations.” Ciwil law was 
“public law” when 5 c related to the state or the official worship, and “prime law" 
when it dealt with the legal int^^rrclarions of the citizens. 

Roman law as a whole flowed from five sources. 1. Under the RepubJic the 
ultimate $ource of kw wiis dve will of the citizens* expressed as leges in the Curial 
and Cencurial Assemblies, and as plehiseita {“decided by the plebs”) in the 
Tribal Assembly, The Senate acknowledged leges only when they had been pro¬ 
posed to the assemblies with the proper formalities and by a magistrate of 
Senatorial rank. When Senate and assembly agreed in passing a measure^ it was 
prockimcd in the name of Senmis F&pulusque R< 7 mimus. 

2. The Senate iteelf, in theory, had no lawmaking power nndcr the Republic; 
ics serjetiisevTistilta were, formally, jnccommendarions to the magistrates; gradn- 
ally they became direcdves, then imperadvcs, until in the later Republic and 
under the Empire they took on die force of laws. Altogether the laws passed by 
the assemblies or the Senate were so few in the course of sut centuries as to 
astonish one accuscdmed to the legiskrive flux of modem states, 

3. The need for minor or more specific law's was met by the edicts of the 
Diunicipd officials. Each new urban praetor (our “chief city magistrate”) t^ed 
an edietitmpraetaTmTtij announced by a herald in the Forum and inscrihed upon 
a waffi and statmg the legal principles on which the praetor proposed m act and 
judge during his year's term. Similar edicts could be put forth by circuit judges 
(praet^res peregrini) and provincial praetors^ Through their poiver of hf?- 
perniTiif or rule, the praetors were allow ed not only to interpret existing laws, but 
to make new ones. In this w'ay Roman law combined the stability of ks basic 
legislation with the flexibility of praetorian judgments. When a law or cku$c 
was earned doum from one praetorian edict to die next for many years, it be¬ 
came a definite part of the inj himonmttm; by the rime of Geero this “law of the 
offices” had displaced the Twelve Tables as the main text of legal instruction in 
RomCi Nevertheless, a praetor often reversed the dccirions, and sometimes con- 
tradjctcd the principles, of a predecssor, so that uncertainties of law and ar- 
birrarmess of judgment were added to the abuses natural in every judicial system 
operated by men. It was to end this uncertainty that Hadrian instructed Julianas 
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TO unify all preceding hu honoraritim in a Perpetual Edict alterable only by die 
emperor. 

4* The c&nstitiiiiones prmcipttw^ or statutes of the princes, became themselves 
in the second century a varied source of law* They took four forms, (ir) The 
prince issued edifby virtue of his rmperium as an official of the ciU"; these were 
valid for the whole Empire, but apparently lapsed afrer his death, His 
decreta as a judge^ like those of other magistrates; had the force of law, (c) Im¬ 
perial rerenpTiE were hlsamwEts to inquiries* Usually they were efiriidae—letters 
—or suksi^ription&St brief replies “written under"' a question or petidon. The wise 
and pithy letters in which Trajan answered the requests of govemniental ap¬ 
pointees for instruction w^ere incorporated into tlic kwi» of the Empire and kept 
their validity long after his death, (rf) The Trmndsia of the eniperofrs ivere their 
directives to officials^ in the cour^ of rime these came to constitute a detailed code 
of administrative law% 

5. Under certain circumstances law could be created by the r^jponm pni- 
dentiwft. It must have been a pleasant sight when learned jurists sat in cltaii? in 
the open Forum (or, in later decadcSi in their homes), and gave legal opinions to 
all who asked, taking their chances on some indirect remuneration. Often their 
advice vms solidced by laiiyers or mumcipal judges. Like the great rebbi$ of the 
Jcttrs they reconciled contradictions, drew subtle distinctions, interpreted and 
adjusted ±e ancient law to the needs of Life or the exigencies of politics. Their 
written replies, by wwiittcn custom, had an authority only Jess than the law’s. 
Augustus gave such opinions full legal force on two conditions^ that the jurist 
should have received from the Emperor the nw rfspondetidtj or right of giving 
legal opinions; and that the reply should be sent under seal to the judge trying 
the case in point* By the time of Justinian tliese responm had become a vast school 
and literature of law^ the fountain and foundation of his culminating Digest 
and Code, 


in. THE LAW or PERaONS 

"All law,” sajT: the precise Gains, “pertains to persons, to property, or 
CO procedure."' The word persona bad signified an actoris mask; later it 
was applied to the part played by a man b life; finally it came co mean 
the man himself—as if to say that we can never know a man, but only the 
parts he plays, the mask or masks that he wears. 

The first person in Roman law \vas the citizen. He was defined as any¬ 
one who had been accepted into a Roman tribe by birth, adoption, emanci¬ 
pation, or governmental grant, Wtliin this franchise were three grades:.(i) 
full citizens, who enjoyed the fourfold right of voting (tus mffragii), of 
holding office (far bonorum), of marriage with a freeborn person (nti 
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carniubii), and of engaging in commerdal contracts prorcctcd by Roman 
law {i»s cownnercij); (a) “citizens without suffrage,” who had the rights 
of marriage and contracc, but not of voting or office; and (3) freedracn, 
who had the rights of voting and contract, but not of marriage or office. 
The fnll citizen had, furthermore, certain exclusive rights in private Jawi 
the power of the father over his children (pmia potenas), of the husband 
over his wife of an owner oyer his property, including his slaves 

{doTTihtiwn)j and of a freeman over another by contract {irrirftciphdtn). A 
kind of potential citizenship, called Latimtas^ or )Kr Latti, was conferred 
by Rome upon the free inhabitants of favored towns and colonies, whereby 
they acquired the right of contract, but not of iniennarriagc, with Romans, 
and their magistrates received full Roman citizenship upon completing their 
terms of office. Each city of the Empire had its own citizens and condi¬ 
tions of citizenship; and by a unique tolerance a man might be a citizen 
and enjoy the civic rights-niif several cities at once. The most precious privi¬ 
lege of a Roman citizen was the safeguarding of his person, property, and 
rights by the law, and his immunity from torture or violence in Htc trying 
of his case. It was tbe glory of Roman law that it protected the individual 
against the statCi 

The second person in Roman law was the father. The putrin pDte^ss had 
been weakened by the spread of law Into areas formerly governed by 
custom i but we may judge its surviving force from the fact that wlien 
Aolus Fulvius set out to join Carilinc^s hk father called him back and 
put him to deaths In general, however, the power of the father declined as 
that of the govemmenr rosej democracy entered the family when it left 
the state. In the early Republic the fathers had been the state; the family 
heads formed the Cuiial Assen^bly, and the dan heads probably consdmted 
the Senate. Rule through family and clan dijiunished as population became 
more abundant and diverse, and life more mobile^ commercial, and complex; 
kinship,, status, and custom were replaced by contract and law,^ Children 
won greater freedom from their parents, wives from their husbands, indi¬ 
viduals from their groups, Trajan compelled a father to emancipate a son 
whom he had maltreated; Hadrian took from the father the right of life 
and death over his household and transferred it to the courts; Antomnus 
forbade a father to sell his children into slavery*® Custom had long since 
reduced the use of these old powers to rare occurrences. Law tends to lag 
behind moral development, not because law cannot leam^ but because ex¬ 
perience has shown the wisdom of testing new ways in practice before con¬ 
gealing them mto bw. 

The Roman woman tpined new rights as the man lost old ones; bnt she 
W2S clever enough to disguise her freedom under continuing legal disa- 
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bilities. The law of the Republic turned that she never sui ''of 
her own right,” but always dependent upon some male guardian; “according 
to our ancestors,” said Gains, “even women of mature age must be Icept 
in tutelage because of the lightness of their minds.” " In the later Republic 
and under the Empire this legal dependence was largely annulled by femi¬ 
nine charms and willfulness, abetted by male susceptibility and affection. 
From Cato the Elder to Ouumodus Roman society, legally patriarchal, was 
ruled by women, with all the graceful mastery of Renaissance Italian or 
Bourbon French salom. The laws of x\ugustus made some obeisance to the 
facts by releasing from ttnela any woman who had home three legitimate 
children.'^ Hadrian decreed that women might dispose of their property as 
they liked, provided they obtained the consent of their guardians; bur a etna] 
procedure soon dispensed with tltis consent. By the end of the second cen¬ 
tury all compulsory tutelage was ended in law for free women over 
twenty-five. 

The consent of both fathers w'as still required for legal marriage.* Mar¬ 
riage by confarreatio was now (a.d. i6o) confined to a few Senatorial 
families. Marriage by purchase (coemptio) lingered as a form; the bride¬ 
groom paid for the bride by weighing an as or an ingot of bronze in a 
scale before five witnesses, her fadier or her guardian having consented * 
Most marriages now by nn/r, i.e., cohabitation. To avoid falling under 
the ?/firnits or proprietory pow’cr of her husband, the wife absented herself 
three nights in each year; thereby she retained control of her property, 
excepting her dowry. Indeed, the husband often put his properry in his 
wife’s name to avoid suits for damages or the penalties of bankruptcy,^’ 
Such marriage she t/Mijii could be ended by either party at will; marriage 
by other forms could be ended only by the husband. Adultery was still a 
minor offense in the man; in the woman it was a major offense against the 
insrimrions of property and inheritance. But the husband no lontrer had 
the right to kill his wife taken in adultery; this right was now vested tech¬ 
nically in her father, actually in the courts; and the penalty was banishment. 
Concubinage wasrecogi^d by the law as a substitute for marriage, but not 
as an accompaniment to it; and a man could not legally have two concubines 
at once. Children by a concubine were classed as illegitimate and could not 
inherit-which made concubinage all the more attractive to men who bked 
to be courted by hunters of legacies. Vespasian, Antoninus Pius, and .Marcus 
Aurelius lived in concubinage after the death of their wives.^’^ 

ITie Jaw struggled to encourage parentage among the freeborn, but with 
negligible results. Infanricide was forbidden except m the case of infants 
defonned or incurably diseased. Ihe detected procurer of abortion was 
banished and lost pare of his property; if the woman died he was to be pnt 
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to death; ^ the^e law^, of course, were [argely evaded then as now. Children 
of any age remained under the authority of the father except when thrice 
sold by him into bondage, or w hen formally emancipated, or when the son 
held a public office or became a dialis, or when a daughter married 

cumviami or became a Vestal Virgin. If a sournarried in the lifetime of his 
father, the patria potestae over the grandcliildren resided in the grandfather.^^ 
By the legislation of Augustus the earnings of a son in the army, in public 
office, in priestly orders or in the liberal professions were freed from the 
old rule that such gains belonged to the father, A son might still be sold 
into bondage , but this differed from slavery {servitus) in leav¬ 

ing the bondsman with his former civic rights. 

The slave had no legal rights whatever; indeed, Roman bw^ hesitated to 
apply the term persom to him and compromised by calling him an *'imper¬ 
sonal man/^^* It is only by a considerate error that Gains discusses him 
under the law of persons; logically the slave came under the rubric of prop¬ 
erty (res)^ He could not own, inherit^ or bequeath; he could not make a 
legal marriage; his children w^ere ail classed as illegirimate, and the children 
of a sWe woman were classed as slaves even if the father w^as free.^® Slaves 
male or female might be seduced by their master without legal redrew. The 
slave could not bring action m the courts against those Avho injured him; he 
could proceed in such a case only through liis owner. The laner, under the 
law of the Republic, could beat him^ imprison him, condemn him to fight 
beasts in the arena, expose him to die of starvation, or kill hliT4 with cause 
or without, and wdth no other control than a public opinion formed by 
sbveowmers. If a slave ran away and ivas caught he could be branded or 
crucified; Augustus boasted that he had recaptured 30,000 runaway slaves 
and had crucified all who had not been claimed.^® If, under these or other 
provocations, a slave killed his master, law required that all the slaves of the 
murdered man should be put to death. \%Tieii Pedanius Sceundus, urban 
prefect, was so slain (a.d* 61)^ and his 400 sbves w ere condemned to die, a 
minority m the Senate protested, and an angry crowd in the streets de¬ 
manded mercy; but the Senate ordered the law to be carried out, in the 
belief that only by such measures could a master be secure/’^ 

It is to the credit of the Empire—or perhaps of the diminishing supply of 
slaves—that their coudirion was progressively improved under the ernpemrs. 
Qaudius prohibited the killing of a useless slave and ruled that an abandoned 
sick slave w^ho recovered should become automatically free. The Fetroni^y 
probably under Nero, forbade owners, wathout a magistrate's approval, 
to condemn slaves to fight in the arena. Nero allow-ed maltreated slaves to 
use his statue as an asylum and appointed a judge to hear their complaints^ 
a modest advance that seemed revoludonarj^ to Rome, since it opened the 
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courts to slaves. Domitian made it a criminal offense to mutikte slaves for 
sensual purposes. Hadrian ended the right of the owner to kill a slave with¬ 
out magisterial sanctinn. Antoninus Pius permitted an abused slave to take 
sanctuary in any temple and had him sold to another master if he could 
prove injury, Marcus Aurelius encouraged otvTiers to bring before the 
courts, rather than themselves punish, damages sustained by them from 
their slaves; in this way, he hoped, law and judgment would gradually re¬ 
place brurality and private nct^nge « Finally a great jurist of the third cen¬ 
tury, UJplau, proclaimed what only a few philosophers had dared suggest— 
that “by the law of Nature all men are et]ual.” Other jurists laid it down as 
a maxim that where the freedom or slavciy of a man was in quesrion, all 
doubts should favor liberty.^ 

Despite these inirigations, the legal subjection of slaves is the worst blot 
on Roman law. The last indignity lA'as the tax and restrictions upon emanci¬ 
pation. Many ownci^ evaded the lex Fufia Canina by mformaily freeing a 
dave without official witness or legal ceremony; such liberation, however, 
conferred not citizenship but only Latniitas. The slave freed by proces of 
law became a citizen with limited civic rights; bur custom required him to 
pay his respects to hrs former owner every morning, attend him when 
needed, vote for him at every opportunity, and, in some cases, pay him a 
portion of all money earned. If the freedman died intestate, hk property 
went automatically to his living patron; if he made a will he w'as expend 
to leave him a part of his estate.®* Only when the master was dead, dutifully 
mourned, and safely buried could the freedman really breathe the air of 
freedom. 

To th^ general divisions of the law of persons must be added the lemsla- 
don which in modem codes is separately knowm as criminal law. Roman 
jurlspmdence recognized crimes against ^e individual, the state, and social 
or business ^oups considered as juridical persons. Against the state one 
might be guilty of 7nmestas, treason by act or word; wr pubHca, sedition; 
sacrilegitn}!, offenses against the nate re%Jon; irmbmis, bribery; mttien 
repet^mdanmi, extortion or corruption in public administration; ‘peculxtus, 
embezzlement of state funds; and comiptio ptdicis, bribery of a judge or 
juryman; from this partial list we may see that corruption has an ancient 
pedi^c and a probable fiiture. Against the indiridual one could commit 
frafarw, physical injury; falmm, deception; mipruitt, indecency; and caedes^ 
murder. Geero mentions a kx Sesminia against pederasty; Augustus cor¬ 
rected the error with a fine. Martial with epigrams, Domirian vrkh death 
Personal injury was no longer punished with equivalent retaliation, as in the 
Twelve Tables, but by a fine. Suicide was no crime; on the contrary, before 
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DomiiiajL, it was in some sense rewarded j ^ man condemned to death could 
it^ally, by suicide, ensure die vaJidation of his nill and the nniinpeded trans- 
mission of his property to his heiis. The law left the last choice free. 


THE LAW OF PROPERTY 

Problems of o^Ttership, obligation, exchange, contract, and debt took up by 
far the largest part of Roman law. Material possession was the very life of Rome, 
and the incteaae of tvcalth and the expanstoa of trade demanded a body of law 
immeasurably more toniplex than die simple code of the Decermnis. 

Ownership (dminmiwi )'by inheritance or acfjuLsidGiu Since the father 
owTied as agent and trustee of the family^ the chddrea and grandchildren w^ere 
potential o’ivncrs—n/i betedes in the Law’s queer pluase—"their own heirs.’^ ^ If 
the father died intestate they^ succeeded aucomatically to the family property, 
and the oldest father among the sons inherited the df??rdjjkrm. The making of 
valid wills ivas hedged about with hundreds of legal restrictions, and their com¬ 
position required, as now, a gorgeous and sonorous tautology. Every testator w^as 
compelled to leave a specified portion of his estate to his children,, another parr 
to a wife who had borne him three children, and (in some cases) parts to his 
brothers, sisters, and ascendants. No hdr might take any part of an estate with¬ 
out assuming all the debts and other legal obligations of the deceased; not infrc' 
qucntly a Roman found himself saddled with a datmosit legacy, so 

to speak, in the red. WTicre an owner died without children and w ithout a will, 
his propertv* and his debts pa^d automatically to the nearest **agnate,” ot relative 
descended from a common ancestor e-itclusively through males. In the later Em¬ 
pire this male conceit abated, and by the time of Justinian agnates and cognates 
(relatives jhrough male or female lines of ascent) mhcritEd with equal right. 
An old law passed on the urging of Cato (i6^ n.c.) had forbidden any Roman 
w=^ho oivned loo.ooq sotcrecs ($15,000) or more to bequeath any pan of his 
estate to a woman. This lex V0c<rtiia wa$ sriJl on the starute books in Gaius^ rime, 
but love had found a w^ay. The testator left property- on trust (fideico7m/dssum) 
to a qualified heir, and bound him by a solemn request to transfer the property 
before a stated date to the iivoman named. By this and otlicr channels much of the 
wealth of Rome passed Into the h4md$ of w^omtim Gifts offered another escape 
from testamentary' law; but gifts made in prospect of death ivcrc subject to legal 
scmtiny, and under Justinian they w'ere liable to the same laws as those that 
harassed legaciesw 

Acquhirion came by transfer, or by legal conwyance resulting from a suit at 
law. Transfer "taking in hand”) w^as a formal gift or sale before 

witnesses and wdth scales struck by a copper ingot as token of a sale; without 
this andent ritual no exchange had the sanction or protection of the law. An 
mtennedlate or potential ownership recognh^d under the name of pujrrrjfa— 
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property'; c,g^ tenatits on state lands were p&ssftiorei 
( sittci^* squatters), not domini; but their prescriptive right (U!ucapiOf “taking 
by use") became dontinium, and couJd no longer be questioned after two years 
of unchallenged occupancy. Probably this lenient conception of occupation as 
so soon gertersting ouncrehip came from patricians who were in this manner 
acquiring public lands 2* By the same right of usacapio a woman who lived with 
a man through a year without three nights’ absence became the property (in 
vamu} of the man. 

Obligation was any compulsion by law to the performance of an act. It could 
arise by delict or by contract. Delicts or tons—noncontractual wrongs committed 
against a person or his property—v-erc in many cases punished fay an obligation 
to pay the injured person a sum of money in compensation. A contract was an 
agreement enforceable at law. It did not have to be written; indeed, until the 
second century ajj. the verbal agreement made by uttering che word ipondeo— 

I promise before a witness tx'as considered more sacred than anv written com¬ 
pact; The many ivimesses and solemn ceremony once required for legal contract 
were no longer necessary*; business was quickened by the legal recognition of 
any clear agrccmenc-usually entries made by the parties in tiieir account books 
{tabtdae). But the laxv guarded transactions carefully; it w^cd the seller with a 
vendhor, as tvcll as the buyer with a caveat emptor, against the myriad 
forms of cheating natural to civilized life. Any seller of slaves or cattle, for e.v- 
ample, was required by law* to disclose their physical defects to tlic purchaser and 
was held accountable despite a plea of ignorance.®* , 

Debt W'35 contracted by loan, mortgage, deposit, or mist. Loans for consume 
tion were usually secured by a mortgage on realty or movable goods. A default 
in principal entitled the mortgagee to take over the property^. In early republican 
law, as wc have seen, such default permitted the lender to attach the person of the 
borrower as a bondsman.* The lex Poetelia (ll.c.) modified this rule by allow¬ 
ing the debtor to work off Ills obligation while retaining his freedom. After 
Caesar, defaulted mortgages were usually satisfied by the sale of the debtor’s 
property^ without jeopardy to his person; but cases of enslavement to a creditor 
occur as late as Justinian. Commercial defaults were mitigated by a law of bank¬ 
ruptcy which sold the bankrupt's propeny' to pay his debts, but permitted him 
to keep as much of his later acquisitions as his subsistence required. 

Tlie chief crimes against property were damage, theft, and rapine-theft wHth 
violence. The Twelve Tables had condemned a detected thief to be flogged and 
then delivered as a bondsman to Ills victim; if the thief was a slave he was to be 
scouiged and flung from the Tarpeian rock. Increased social security permitted 
praetorian law to soften these severities tu a twofold, threefold, or fourfold 
restitution.®" In its final form the law of property was the most perfect part 0/ 
the Roman code. ^ ^ 


* The mortgagor in law bound (nexm) to the mdrtgagcc: but tbe obsuure ti-rm 
1™ ^pporeuily applied to any loieEtmly sworn obli^EiocL mtmn 
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V. THE LA’W OF PROCEDUEE 


Of all aridcnt peoples the RoiriiUis were the most prone to litigation, despite the 
discouraging complexit}% technicality, and dqnfusing fictions of their procedural 
Jaw. Doubtless our own legal actions would have seemed to them equally devious 
and prolonged. The older the civiJiKation, the longer the lawsuits. Any man, as 
noted above, could make hhnself a prosecutor in a Roman court. In the patrician 
Republic the accuser, the defendant, and the magistrate were required to follow 
a form called legh ^ctio^ nr process of law, and the slightest deviation invalidated 
the action. *^Thus,^^ says Gaius;, '^a man who sued another for cutting his vines, and 
in his action called them "rbes^' lost his case because he should have called them 
^cs/ since the Twelve Tables speak generally of trees; and not particularly of 
vines/' ^ Each party deposited widi the magistrate a sum of money (sacra- 
mentwti), which was forfeited by tlie losing pany to die state religion. The 
defendant also had to give bail (vadmromum) as security for his subsequent ap¬ 
pear a.nces. The magisirate then turned over the dispute to a person on the list 
of those qualified to act as judges. In some cases the judge issued an inrerim mrer- 
dictimi, requiring one or more of the parties in the case to perform or refrain 
from certam actions. If the defendant lust, his property—sometimes his person— 
could be seized by the plaintiff until the judgiiient was satisfied. 

About 150 B.c. the lex abolished die necessity of using this ritual hgis 

actio, and accepted in its place a procedure per forffitdirm. Specific acts and words 
were no longer required^ the parties shored with the magistrate in determining 
the form under which die matter was to be submitted to the judge; and the 
magistrate then wrote to the judge an instruction (fommJa) on the factual and 
questions involved; it was partly In this way that the praetor, as magistrare^ 
made praetorian law.” In the second century a.Dl a third mode of action— 
cognitio cxrrjflrdi/Jiiriir—came into use: the magistrate decided the case himselL 
By the end of the third century the formulary procedure had disappeared, and 
the stmimar}’ judgment of a magistrate responsible only to the emperor, and 
usually owing his office to him, reflected the coming of absolute monarchy^ 


The litigants could conduct their case, and the praetor or judge decide 
it, without the help of lawyers if they w'ished; but as the iudex was not 
often a professional trained in the law, and the litigants might at every step 
sninihlc over a technicalitj^ all parries to a dispute usually sought die aid 
of trial lawyers {ndvocati), legu] techmebns (prag?r?atici}^ consultants 
(swiscon^iiki)^ or jurists (htrhprudentey) * There was no lack of legal talent^ 
for every fond parent yearned to see his son an advocate^ and ihc law, then 
as noWj was the vestibule to public ofiice. A character in Petronius gives his 
son a collection of red-backed books (cr^dheff “to learn a little iaw/^ as “it 
spells money*” ^ A law student began by learning the elements from some 
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private jnstniccor; in his second stage he attended the oonsultations of 
eminent jurists; thereafter he apprenticed himseif to a practicing lawyer. 
Early in the second century a.d. certain iurisconnilti set up> in various parts 
of Rome schools (stationes) at which they pve instruction or advice in 
the law; Ammianus complains of tlieir high fees, saying that they charged 
ev'cn for their yawns and made rnatricide venial if the client paid enough.®* 
ITiese teachers were called htris civilii profets&res; apparently the title of 
professor came from the fact that they were requited by law to declare 
{proftteri) their intention of teaching, and to secure a license therefor from 
the public authority.®* 

Out of the many lawyers so trained there were inevitably some who sold 
their learning to sordid causes,®^ accepted bribes to present their client’s 
case weakly,** found loopholes in the law for any crime, fomented disputes 
among rich men, dragged on suits to any lucrative length,** and shook the 
courts or the Forum with their intimidating questioning and their vitupera¬ 
tive summations. Forced to compete for cases, some hwyers sought to build 
a reputation by w'olking hurriedly through the streets with bundles of 
documents in their hands, borrowed rings on their fingers, dependents at¬ 
tending them. and hired claqueurs to appbud dieir speech.** So many ways 
had been found of circumventing the old Cincian law against fees that 
Claudius legalized them up to r0,000 sesterces per case; any fee above this 
figure was to be recoverable by law.*® This restriction was easily evaded, 
for w'C hear of a lawyer in Vespasian’s reign amassing a fortune of 300,000,- 
ooo sesterces ($30,000,000).** As in evCty generation, there were acromeys 
and judges whose clear and disciplined minds were at the semce of truth 
and justice regardless of fec; and the lowest practirioners were redeemed 
by the great jurists whose names are the highest in the history of the law. 

Courts for the trial of offenders varied from tltc hearings held by indi¬ 
vidual judges or magistrates to the assemblies, the Senate, and the emperor. 
Instead of a single judge the praetor miglit choose by lot (subject to a 
number of challenges by accuser and defendant) a jury of almost any size, 
usually fifty-one or seventy-five, from the B50 Senatorial or equestrian 
names on the jury list. Two special courts -were permanendy maintained: 
the decesrruiri, or Ten Men, to try^ cases of civil status; and the ceTOtnirtdrif 
or Hundred Men, to hear suits in property and bequest. The proceedings 
of tlicse bodies W'cre open to the public, for the younger Pliny describes 
the great crowd that came to hear him address the larger court.*" Juvenal ** 
and Apuleius ** complain of judicial procrastination and venality, but their 
very indignation suggests exceptional cases. 

Trials were marked by a freedom of speech and action seldom known in 
modem courtsL Several lawyers might appear on each side; some specialized 
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in prt^paring the evidence, some in presenting it. The proceedings were re¬ 
corded by various clerks {notiirHj flrfzw/ij scribac}^ and were sometimes 
taken down in sliorthand^ Mardal says of certain scribes;, “However fa5C 
the words may run, their hands are quicker Plutarch tells how 

stenographers took dow the speeches of Cicero, often to his discomfort. 
Witnesses were deaJt with according to dme-honored precedents. Says the 
cxempiaiy Quintilian! 

In the examination of a witness the first essenaal is to knnw his 
type. For a timid witness may be terrorised, a fool ounvitted, an 
irascible man provoked, and vanity flattered. The shrewd and self- 
possessed witness must be dismissed at once as malicious and obstinate; 
or ... if his past life admits of criticism, his credit may be over¬ 
thrown by the scandalous charges that can be brought against him.^^ 

Almost any kind of argument might be made by the advocate. He could 
show the court pictures of the alleged crimCj painted on canvas or wood; 
he could hold a child in his arms while arguing a point; he could bare the 
scars of an accused soldier or the wounds of a elienr. Defenses ivere con¬ 
trived against these weapons, Quintilian tells how one attorney, when his 
opponent illustrated a summation by bringing his client's children into 
court, thrciv dice among them; the children scrambled for the tesserae and 
ruined a perorarion.^^ The slaves of either party to a suit might be tortured 
to elicit evidence, but such evidence was not admissible against their owners. 
Hadrian decreed that skves should be tortured for evidence only as a last 
resort and under the strictest regulations, and he warned the courts that 
evidence secured hy comire could never be trusted. Legal torture neverthe¬ 
less persisted, and was extended in the third century to frcemcn.^^ The jury 
voted by depositing marked tablets in an um; a majority sufficed for a 
decision. In most cases the loser might appeal to a higher court, and finally, if 
he could afford it, to the emperor. 

Penalties were fixed by law^ rather than left to the discretion of the judge. 
They varied with rhe rank of the offender, being severest for the slave; he 
might be crucified, the citizen might not; and no Roman citizen, as every 
reader of the Acts of the Apexes knows, could be scourged, tortured, or 
put to death over his appeal to the emperor. Different penalties were laid 
upon honestiorei and kurniliares for the same crime; they varied also accord¬ 
ing as the offender was freeborn or freetma, solvent or bankrupt, soldier or 
civiliaiL The amplest punishment -was a fine. Since the value of currency 
changed more rapidly than the penalties named in the law, certain anomalies 
ensued. The Twelve Tables exacted a fine of twenty-five ascs (originally 
rwenty-five pounds of copper) for striking a freeman; ’when rising prices 
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had lowered the as to sk cents Lucius Verarius went about striking freemen 
in the face, followed by a slave who counted out twenty-five asses to each 
victim** Some offenses resulted in infafiaj (“spcechlessnesB”), chiefly the 
inability to appear, or be represented by another, in an action at law'. A more 
stringent punishment was loss of civic rights (ctipUis dejjitTiutio ), which took 
the progressive forms of incapacity to inherit, deportation, and enslavement. 
Deportation w'as the harshest form of exile: the condenuicd man was put in 
rWna, confined in some inhospitable place, and deprived of all his property. 
Exilium was milder in allowing the victim to live in freedom wherever he 
pleased outside of Italy; relegatio, as in the case of Owd, involved no con¬ 
fiscation, but compelled the outcast to stay in a specified town, usually far 
from Rome. Imprisonment was seldom used as a permanenc punishment, but 
men might be condemned to menial labor on public works, or in the mines, 
or in the quarries of the state. LFnder the Republic a freeman sentenced to 
death could escape tlic penalty by leaving Rome or Italy; under the Empire 
the death penalty was imposed with increasing frequency and tuthlcssncss. 
Prisoners of war, and in some cases other condemned men, might be thrown 
into the Career T a/ZidJiaw, to die of starvation, rodents, and lice in under¬ 
ground tiarkness and irremovable filth.'"* There Jugurtha died, and Simon 
Ben-Giora, heroic defender of Jerusalem against Titus. There, said tradidon, 
Peter and Paul had languished before their crucifixion, and had written their 
last addresses to the young CItristian world. 


VI, THE LAW OF THE KATIONS 

The most difficult problem of Roman law was to adjust itself as an intelli¬ 
gent master TO the varied codes and customs of the lands chat Roman arms or 
^plomacy had won. Many of these states were older than Rome; what they 
had lost in military courage they niade up in proud traditions and a jealous 
fondness for their peculiar ways. Rome met the situation ably. .*\ praetpr 
peregrimis: w'as appointed at first for tlic foreigners in Rome, then for Italy, 
then for the provinces; and power was given him to make some viable union 
betw'cen Roman and local law. The annual edicts of this praetor and the 
provincial governors and aediles gradually created the ius gejiiiim by which 
the Empire was ruled. 

This “Law of the Nations” was not an intcmadcuial law—not a body of 
commitments accepted by the generality of states as governing their inter- 
reUnons. In a sense not much mote tenuous than today rhere was in antiquicy 
an international law, Insofar as certain common customs were honored in 
peace and war—the mutual safeguarding of inccmadonal merchants and 
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diplomats, the gr^mdng of truce for the burial of the de^d, ^bstendon from 
cItc use of poisoned arrows, etc. The jurists of Rome, by a patriotic .ficdoii, 
described the his gemimfi as kw common to all nadons. But they were too 
modest about Rome's part in it. Actually it was local law adapted to Roman 
sovereignty* and designed to govern the peoples of Italy and the provinces 
■without giving them Roman citizenship and the other rights of the ius civile. 

By a corresponding flcdon the philosophers attempred to identify the 
Law of the Nations with the ^'Law of Nature.” The Stoics dehned the latter 
as a moral code implanted in man by "natural reason.” Nature^ they held, was 
a system of reason, a logic and order in all things; this order* spontaneously 
developing in societj% and coming to consciousness in man, was natural kw. 
Cicero phrased the fancy in a famous passage: 

True law is right reason in agreement Mith nature, world-wide in 
scope, unchanging, everlasting. , , . We may not oppose or alter 
that kw* we cannot abolish it, wc cannot be freed from ics DbJigations 
by any legislature;, and we need not look outside ourselves for an ex¬ 
pounder of it. This law does not differ for Rome and for Athens, for 
the present and for the future^ . , , ic is and will be valid for all 
nanions and all tLmc!i. ... He who disobeys it denies Iiiniself and his 
own namre.^^ 


Tt wras a perfect statement of an ideal that grew^ in force as Stoicism reached 
the throne in the Antonines. Ulpian developed it into the far-reaclilng prin¬ 
ciple that class distinctions and privileges are accidental and artificial; and 
from this it w'^as but a step to the Qiristim conception of all men as funda¬ 
mentally equal. But when Gains defined the ius gendmfi as simply “the law 
which natural reason has esciblished among all mankindp”^ he was mis¬ 
taking Roman arms for Divine Providence. Roman kw was the logic and 
economy of force; the great codes of ius cwi/cand ius ge^uhtm w^ere the rules 
by which a wise conqueror gave order, regularity, and time's sanctity to a 
sov^ereignty based upon the legions' strength. They were natural but only 
in the sense that it k natural for the strong to use and abuse the w^eaki 

Nevertheless, diere is something noble in this imposing architeemre of 
government called Roman kw. Since the victor must rule, it is a boon that 
the rules of his masterj'- should be clearly expre^d; in this sense law is the 
consistency of power. It was natural that the Romans should create the 
greatest sj^stem of kw In history: they loved order and had the means to 
enforce it; upon the chaos of a hundred diverse nations they kid an imperfect 
but sublime authority and peace. Other states had had laws, and legislators 
like Hammurabi and Solon had issued small bodies of humane legislation; but 
no people had yet achieved that iituncnse co-ordination, unification, and 
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codificanon which occupied the highest legal miiids: of Rome from the 
Scaevolas to Jusdnian. 

The flexibility of the iiis gejitmm facilitated the transmission of Roman 
law to medieval and modern states^ It was a happy accident that while the 
chaos of barbarian invasion was mudJacing the lej^ heritage in the West, the 
and IjJstitutes of Justinian were collecrcd and formulated in 
Constantinople, in the comparative security and conriimity of the Empire in 
the EasL Through those labors^ and a hundred lesser channelSf and the silent 
tenacity of useful ways, Roman law entered into the canon law of the 
medieval Church, inspired the thinkers of the Renaissance, and became the 
basic law of Italy, Spain, France:, Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, 
even—within the British Empire—of Scotland, Quebec, Ceylon, and South 
Africa. English law itself, the only legal edifice of comparable scope, took 
its rules of equity, adminilty, guardianship, and bequests from Roman canon 
law. Greek science and philosophy, Judeo-Greek Chrisrianicy, Greco-Ro¬ 
man democracy, Roman kw—th^e are our supreme inheritance from the 
ancient world. 


The Philosopher Kings 

A, D. 96-180 


r. NERVA 

W ITH the assASsimtioii of Damitkn the principle of heredity disap¬ 
peared for a ccQtiiry from Roman monarchy. The Senate had never 
recognized inheritance as a source of sovereignty; now, after 123 years of 
submission, it reasserted its authority; and as in Rome’s beginnings it had 
chosen the king, now it natned one of its o^vn members princeps and im- 
perator. It was an act of courage intelligible only when we remember that 
the vigor of the Flavian family was exhausted in that same generation which 
had seen the vitality of the Senate renewed by Italian and provincial blood 
Marcus Cocceius Nerva was sixty-six when supremacy surprised him. 
The colossal Nerva of the Vatican shows a handsome and virile face; no one 
would suppose that this was a respectable jurist with a bad stomach, a mild 
and amiable poet who bad once been hailed as “the Tibullus of oor time." ' 
Perhaps the Senate had chosen him for his gray harmlessness. He consulted 
It on .ill policies, and kept his pledge never to be the cause of death to any of 
its members. He recalled Domitian’s exiles, restored their property, ^md 
moderated their ret'enge. He distributed <So,ooo,ooo sesterces' worth of 
lands among the poor, and established the alf/rteTita—i state fund to encouiage 
and finance parentage among the peasantry. He annulled many taxes, low¬ 
ered the Inheritance dues, and freed the Jews from the tribute that Ves pitsian 
had laid upon them. At the same time he repaired the hnances of the state by 
economy in his household and his government. With reason he thought that 
be had been just to all classes, and remarked that “1 have done nothing that 
could prevent me from laying down the imperial office and returning to 
private life in safety,” ® But a year after his accession the Praetorian Guard, 
which had been forestalled in his nominadon and resented his economy, 
besieged his palace, demanded the surrender of Domitian’s and 

killed several of Nerva's councilors. He offered his throat to the swords of 
the soldiers, but they spared him. Humiliated, he wished to abdicate, but his 
fnends persuaded him, instead, to return to Augustus’ example and adopt as 
his sou and successor a man acceptable to the Senate and capable of ruling 
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not only the Empire, but the Guard iis weU. The greatest debt that Rome 
owed Nerva 'was that he chose Marcus Ulpius Trabnus to succeed liim. 
Tlirce months bter, after a reign of sixteen months, he passed away (98), 
The principle of adoption thus accidentally restored meant tliat each 
emperor, as he felt his powers decline, would associate with himself in rule 
the ablest and fittest man he could find, so that when deacli came there would 
be neither the absurdity of a Praetorian elevation, nor the risk of a natural but 
worthless heir, nor a civil war among competitors for the throne. It tvas a 
lucky chance that no son was bom to Trajan, Hadrian, or Antoninus Plus, 
and that each could apply the adoptive plan without slighting his offspring 
or his own parental love. While the principle ^yas maintained it gave Rome 
“the finest succession of good and great sovereigns the world has ever had.” ® 


n. TRAJAN 

Trajan received W'Ord of his accession while he was in charge of a Roman 
army in Cologne, Tt was characteristic of him that he went on ^vith his work 
at the frontier and postponed his coming to Rome for nearly two years. He 
had been bom in Spain of an Italian family long settled there; in him and in 
ffadrian Roman Spain arrived at political hegemony, as it had reached literarj" 
leadership in Seneca, Lucan, and .Martial. He was the first in a long line of 
generals whose provincial birth and training seemed to give them the will-to- 
life that had gone from the native Roman stock. That Rome made no pro¬ 
test against this enthronement of a provincial was In itself an event and omen 
in Roman history, 

Trajan never ceased to be a general. His carriage was military, his presence 
commanding; his features were undistinguished but strong. Tall and robust, 
he was wont to march on foot with his troops and ford with full armament 
the hundred rivers they had to cross. His courage showed a stoic impartiality 
between life and death. Told that Licinius Sura was plotting against him, he 
went to Sura s house for dinner, ate without scrutiny w'hatever food was 
offered him, and had himself shaved by Sura’s faarbcn‘‘ He was nor in any 
technical sense a philosopher. He used to take Dio Chrysostom, the “golden- 
mouthed” rhetor, with him In his chariot to discourse to him on philosophy, 
bur he confessed that he could not understand a word of Dio’s talk “—the 
worse for philosophy. His mind was dear and direct; he uttered an amaz^ing 
mininium of nonsense for a man. He was vain, like all human beings, but 
completely unassuming; he took no advantage of his office, joined his friends 
at table and the hunt, drank witli them copiously, and indulged in occasional 
pederasty as if out of deference to tile customs of his time. Rome thought it 
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worthy of praise that he never disturbed his wife Plotina by making love 
to another woman. 

WTien, in the forrj'-sccond year of his age, Trajan reached Rome, he was 
at the height of his faculties. His simplicity, geniality', and moderation readily 
won a people so lately acquainted with tyranny. The younger Pliny was 
chosen by the Senate to pronounce the “panegyric** of greeting. About the 
same time Dio Chrysostom delivered before the limperor a discourse on the 
duties of a monarch as viewed by the Stoic philosophy. Both Pliny and Dio 
distinguished between dmmmnio ajvd principatits^ the prince w as to be not 
lord of the state but its first servant, the executive delegate of the people^ 
chosen through their representatives, the senators. Imperattmts ovmibus 
etegi dehet ex onmihtts, said Pliny: “He wlio is to command all should be 
elected by all.*' ® The general listened courteously. 

Such fair beginnings were not new in historyi what astonished Rome was 
that 1 rajan fulfilled their promise abundantly. He gave to his aides or asso¬ 
ciates the villas in which his predecessors had stayed for a few weeks in the 
year; he regarded nothing as his owti,” said Pliny, “unless his friends pos¬ 
sessed it**:' as for himself he lived as simply as Vtspasian, [ ie asked the Sen¬ 
ate s opinion on aD matters of moment, and discovered that he might wdeld 
nearly absolute power if he never used absolute speech. The Senate was 
willing to let him rule if he would observe the forms that maintained its 
dignity and prestige; like the rest of Rome, it now loved securit)’ too much 
to be capable of freedom. Perhaps also it was pleased to find Trajan a con¬ 
servative, who had no intention of mulcting the rich to appease the poor, 

Trajan w^as an able and tireless administrator, a sound financier, a just 
judge. To him the Digest of Justinian ascribes the principle, “It is better that 
the guilty should remain unpunished than that the innocent should be con¬ 
demned. * By careful supetA'ision of expenditures (arid some lucrative 
conquests) he was able to complete c.Ktenave public W'^orks without increas- 
mg taxation; on the contrarj', he low'Crcd taxes and published a budget to 
exp^e the revenues and outlays of the government to examination and 
cntici™. Tie required from the senators who enjoyed his comradeship an 
administrative devotion almost as meticulous as his ow'n. The patricians en¬ 
tered the bureaucracy and worked as w'cll as played; Trajan’s extant 
correspondence wdth them suggests how carefully they labored under his 
W’atchful and inspiring leadership. Alany of the Eistem cities had misman¬ 
aged their finances to the point of bankruptev, and Trajan sent curatores 
like the younger Pliny to help and check them. The procedure weakened 
municipal independence and insdtutions; but it was unavoidable; self-gov¬ 
ernment, by extravagance and incompetence, had brought its own end. 

Nurtured on war, the Emperor was a frank imperialist who preferred 
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order to liberty and power to peace. Hardly a year after his arrival in Rome 
he set oat for the conquest of Dacia. Roughly corresponding to the Rumania 
of 1940, Dacia plunged like a fist into the heart of Germany, and would there¬ 
fore be of great military value in the struggle that Trajan foresaw between 
the Germans and Italy. Its annexation would give Rome control of the road 
chat tan down the Save to the Danube and thence to Byzantium—an invalu¬ 
able land route to the East. Besides, Dacia had gold mines. In a campaign 
brilliantly planned and swiftly executed, Trajan led his legions through all 
obstacles and resistance to the Dacian capital, Samiizegetusa, and forced its 
surrender, A Roman sculptor has left us an impressive portrait of the Dacian 
king Deccbalus—a face noble with strength and character. Trajan reinstated 
him as a client king and returned to Rome (10a ); but Deccbalus soon broke 
hisagTCCmcncsand resumed his independent sway, Trajan marched his army 
back Into Dacia (105), bridged the Danube with a structure that was one of 
the engineering marvels of the century, and again stormed the Dacian capi¬ 
tal, Decebalus was killed, a strong garnson was left to hold Sarmizegetusa, 
and Trajan went back to Rome to celebrate his victory with 10,000 gladktors 
(probably war captives) in 11 j dal's of public games. Dacia became a Roman 
province, received Roman colonists, married them, and corrupted the Latin 
language in its own Rumanian way. The gold mines of Transylvania w’crc 
put under the directiou of an iin^ierial procurator and soon paid for the 
material cost of the war. To reimburse himself for his labors Trajan took 
out of Dacia a million pounds of silver and half a million pounds of gold— 
the last substantial booty that the legions would win for Roman sloth. 

With these spoils the Emperor distributed 650 denarii ($a6o) to all such 
cidzens as applied for the gift—probably some 300,000^ and enougli remained 
to remedy the unemployment of demobdizacion with the greatest program 
of public works; governmental aid, and architectural adornment that Italy 
had seen since Augustus. Trajan improved the older aqueducts and built a 
new one which is still In operation. At Ostia he constructed a spacious harbor 
connected by canals with the Tiber and the harbor of Claudius; and deco¬ 
rated it wth warehouses chat were models of beauty as well as of use. His 
engineers repaired old roads, carried a new one across the Pontine marshes, 
and laid the Via Traiana from Beneventum to Brundisluni. lliey reopened 
the Claudian tunnel that had drained the Fucine Late, dredged harbors at 
Ccntumcellac and Ancona, gave Ravenna an aqueduct, and Verona an 
amplutheater. Trajan supplied the funds for new roads, bridges, and build¬ 
ings throughout the Empire. But he discouraged the architectural rivalry 
of the cities and urged them to spend thdr surplus on improving the condi¬ 
tion and eniTTonment of the poor. He was always readv to help any city 
that had suffered from earthquake, fire, or storm. He tried to promote agri- 
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culture in Italy by requiring' senators to invest a third of their capital in 
Italian land; and wlicn lie saw that this was extending the ladfundia, he 
encouraged srnall proprietors by advancing them state funds at low interest 
for the purchase and improvement of their lands and homes.^ To raise the 
birth rate he enlarged alivieTita^oT feeding fund: the state made mortgage 
loans at five per cent (half the usual rate) to Italian peasants, and allowed 
local charity boards to distribute the interest to poor parents at sixteen ses¬ 
terces ($1.60) monthly for each boy raised by them, and twelve for each 
girl The sums seem small, but contemporary testimony indicates that from 
sixteen to twenty sesterces sulHiccJ for a month’s care of a child on a firsc- 
ccntury Italian fa/m,^*’ With a similar hope Trajan allowed the children of 
Rome to receive tlic com dole in addition to that given to their parents. The 
system of alimenta was enlarged by Hadrian and the Antonines; was ex¬ 
tended to several parts of the Empire, and was supplemented by private phi¬ 
lanthropy; so the younger Pliny gave 30,000 sesterces a year as alwients to 
the children of Comum, and Caelia Macrina left a million to like purpose 
for the children of Tarracina in Spain, 

Trajan, like Augustus, favored Italy over the provinces; and Rome over 
Italy. I-le used to the full the architectural genius of Apollodorus, a Damas¬ 
cene Greek who had designed the new roa^ and aqueduct, and the Danube 
bridge. The Emperor now commissioned him to clear away large blocks of 
houses, cut 130 feet from the base of the QuLrinal hill, lay out In this and the 
adjoining space a new forum equal in area to all preceding fonuns combined, 
and surround it with buildings of a majesty fit for a world capital that had 
reached the height of its power and opulence. The Forum Traianum was 
entered through the Triumphal Arch of Trajan. The inferior, 370 by 354 
feet, was paved with ^ooth stone and surrounded by a high wall and 
portico; east and west walls were indented with hcmicycle exedrse formed of 
Doric columns. In the center rose the Basilica Ulpia, named after Trajan’s 
clan and intended as an office building for commerce and finance; its e.\- 
tenor was adorned with fifty monolithic columns, its floor was of marble, 
its immense nave was enclosed by granite colonnades, its roof of massive 
beams was covered "with bronze. Near the northern end of the new forum 
nvo libraries were built, one for Latin works; the other for Greek. Between 
them rose the column, behind them the temple, of Trajan. When the forum 
was complete it was accounted one of tlie architectural wonders of the world. 

The column, still standing, was first of all an achievement in transporta¬ 
tion- It was cut from eighteen cubes of marble, each weighing some fifty 
cons; the blocks were brought by ship from the Island of Paros, were trans¬ 
ferred TO barges at Ostia, were drawn against the current up the river, and 
were moved on rollers up the bank and through the streets to their site. The 
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cubes were recut into thirry-two blocks. Eight formed the pedestal^ three 
sides of this were decorated with scolpmres; the fourth opened into a spiral 
stairway of i8j marble steps. The shaft, twelve feet in diameter at the 
bottom, and mnety-seven feet high, was composed of twenty-one blocks and 
was topped by a statue of Trajan holding a globe of the world. Before being 
raised into position the blocks were car\»ed with reliefs picturing the cam¬ 
paigns in Dacia. These reliefs are the culmination of Flavian realism and of 
ancient historical sculpture. They do dot aim at the calm beauty or idealized 
n'pes of Greek sculpture; they seek rather to convey a vivid impression of 
living individuals in the actual scenes and turmoil of war; they are Bakac 
and Zola after Corneille and Racine. In the 1000 figures of these ri4 spiral 
panels we follow the conquest of Dacia step by step: the Roman cohorts is¬ 
suing from their stations in full armor, the crossing of the Danube on a pon¬ 
toon bridge; the pitching of a Roman camp in the enemy's land; the confused 
confiicc of spears, arrowTi, sickles, and stones; a Dacian village set to the 
torch, with women and children begging Trajan for mercy; Dacian women 
torturing Roman prisoners; soldiers displaying before the Emperor the he;ads 
of slain enemies; surgeons treating the wounded; the Dacian princes drinking 
one after another the cup of poison; the head of Decebalus brought as a 
trophy to Trajan; the long file of captive men, women, and children 
snatched from clieir homes into foreign settlement or Roman slavery—tius 
and more the darl; column tells in the most masterly narrative relief in sculp¬ 
tural history. These artists and their employee were not chauvinists; they 
show'ed 1 rajan’s acts of clemency, but also they revealed the heroic aspects 
of a nation’s struggle for freedom; and the finest figure in the scroll is the 
Dacbn king. It is a strange document, too crowded for full effectiveness; 
some figures so crude that one wonders if a Dacian warrior carved them; 
superposition primitively substituted for perspective; and the w'hole ob¬ 
servable, like Pheidias’ frieze, only by some skylark scomer of the ground. 
Bnt it was an interesting deviation from a c]as.sic stjde whose placidity had 
never expressed the overwhelming energy of the Roman character. Its 
“method of continuity” making each scene melt into the next—carried 
on the suggestions of Titus’ arch and prepared for medieval reliefs. Despite 
its defects the spiral story was imitated again and again, from the column of 
Aurelius in Rome, and that of Arcadius in Constantinople, to the Napoleonic 
shaft in the Place Vendee in Paris. 

Trajan completed his building program by finishing in the grand manner 
the baths begun by Domiriam Meanwhile six years of peace had wearied 
him; administration was a task that did not awaken his resen'e energies as war 
did; he did not fed alive in a palace. Why not take up Caesar’s plans where 
Antony had failed, settle the Parthian question once and for all, establish 
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a more strategic frontier in the Em, and cr^pturc control of the trade, routes 
across Armenia and Parthia to Central Asia, the Persian Gulf, and Indu? 

After careful preparation he set our again wizh his legions (113 ). A year 
later he had taken Armenia; yet another year and he had marched down 
through Mesopotamia, captured Ctesiphon, and reached the Indian Ocean— 
the first and last Roman general to smnd before that sea. The population at 
home learned geography hy following Ins victories; the Senate was amused 
to be informedt almost weekly, of another nation conquered or hastily sub¬ 
mitting: the Bosporus, Colchis, Asiatic Iberia, Asiatic Albania, Osrhoene, 
.Messenia^ Medri^ A^yrh^ iVrabia Petrea, at last even Piirrhia. Parrhia, Ar¬ 
menia, Assyria, and Mesopotamia w^ere constituted provinces, and the new 
Alexander had the glory of naming and crowning a client king over the 
ancient enemies of Rome, Standing on the shores of the Red Sea, Trajan 
mourned that he was too old to repeat the Macedonian's advance to the 
Indus. He contented liimself with budding a Red Sea fleet to control the 
passage and commerce to India; left garrisons at all strategic points^ and 
turned back reluctantly toward Rome, 

Like Antony he had gone too fast and too far and had neglected to con¬ 
solidate his victories and his lines. On reaching Antioch he was informed 
that the Parthian king Osroes, whom lie had deposed, had gathered another 
army and had reconquered central Mesopotamia; that rebellion had broken 
out in all the new provinces; that the Jews of Mesopotamia, EgypCt and 
Cyrene were in revolt; and that disaffection was flaring up in jAbya, Maure¬ 
tania, and Britain. The old warrior wished to take the field again, but bis flesh 
refused. He had worn himself out by living as actively in the hot East as in 
the West; dropsy set in, and a paralytic stroke left the great will helpless in a 
broken frame. Sadly he commissioned Lucius Quietus to put down the up¬ 
risings in Mesopocaniia, sent Marcius Turba to suppress the in Africa, 
and left his nephew ETadrian in command of the main Roman army in Sjrria- 
He had himself carried down to the Cilician coast, hoping to sail thence to 
Rome, w^here the Senate was preparing for him the greatest triumph since 
AugustuSp He died at Selinus on the way (j 17L 3i§^d sLxty-four, after a 
reign of nineteen years. His ashes wci^ taken to the capital, and were buried 
under the great column that he had chosen as his comb. 


ni. HAORLAN 

L The Rider 

Probably we shall never know whether the most hrilliant of the Roman 
emperors won his throne by amorous connivance or by Trajan's conviction 
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of his worth. “His □ppoincmenr/' ws Dio Cassius, “was dui^ to the fact that 
w hen Trajan died without an heir, his widow Piotina, who w;is in Ipve^ with 
Hadrian, conspired to secure him the succession/^ Spartknus repeats che 
stor>''/^ Plorina and Hadrian denied the minor, which nevertheless persisted 
to the end of his reign. He settled che matter by distributing a generous dona¬ 
tive among the troops. 

Publius Aelius HndrLinus traced his cognomen and family to the town of 
Adria^ on the Adriatic coast; thence, said his autobiography^ his ancestors had 
migrated to Spain* The same Spanish towm, Italica, that had seen the birth 
of Trajan in 5 2 saw that of Itk nephew Hadrian in 76, WTien the boy’s father 
died (S6) he was placed under che guardianship of Trajan and Caelius Ac- 
rianus* The brter tutored him and instilled in him so warm a fondness for 
Greek literature dot the youth was nicknamed Gracculus. Tie studied also 
siugingt inuric, medicine, mathematics, paintings and sculpture, and later 
dabbled in half 3 dozen arts. Trajan called him to Rome (g j) and gav'e him 
his niece in marriage (100). Vi via Sabina, as preserved in porcrair busts that 
may hav e idealked her, was a woman of distinguished and conscious bcauc>\ 
in whom Hadrian found no lasting happiness. Possibly he loved dogs and 
horses too keenly, and spent too much time hunting with them, and buOdiug 
tombs for them w^hen they died* Perhaps he \vas unfaithful, or seemed so. 
In any case, she bore him no children* arid chough she accompanied him on 
many of his travels, they lived in lifelong estrangement. He showed her 
every favor and courtesy, and gave her every Irindness buc affection. When 
Suetonius, one of his scctecaries, spoke disrespectfully of her he dismissed 
him. 

Hadrian^s first dccirion as emperor w'as to revise the imperialistic policy 
of his uncle. He had counseled Trajan against the Parthian expedition as too 
great an expenditure of men and means so soon after the Dacian Wars, and as 
promising, at best, gains difRculc to hold; and Trajan’s generals, eager for 
g]oTy\ had never pardoned his opposition. Now he withdrew the legions 
from x\rmcniau Asyria, Mesopotamia, and Parrhia, made Armenia a clltut 
kingdom instead of a province, and accepted the Euphrates as the eastern 
boundary of the Empire; he pkyed Augustus to Trajan's Caesar, and con¬ 
solidated with peaceful admioktiution as much as he could of the un¬ 
precedented realm that reckless arms had won. The generals who had led 
Trajan’s forces—Pahna, Celsus, Quietus, Nigrinus—thought this policy 
cowardly and unwise; to cease to attacks they felt, was merely to defend, 
and merely to defend was to begin to die* WTiile Hadrian was with his 
legions on the Danube the Senate announced that the four generals had been 
detected in a conspiracy to overthrow the government and had been exe- 
cured by the Senate’s orders* Rome was shocked to find that the men had 
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Tecelved no triLl; and though Hadrian, returning: hurriedly' to Rome, pro¬ 
tested that he had had nothing to do with the matter, no one believed him. 
He vowed to put no senator to death except at the Senate's bidding, dis¬ 
tributed a gift of money among the people, amused them wdth abundant 
games, canceled tax arrears to the amonnt of 900,000,000 sesterces, publicly 
burned the tax records in a fiscal auio-da-f^:, and for tw'^enty years governed 
with wisdom, justice, and peace. Hut his unpopularity remained complete. 

His ancient biographer describes him as tall and elegant, with hair curled, 
and “a full heard to hide the natural blemishes of his face”;*^ thenceforth all 
Rome wore beards. He was strongly built and hept himself in vigor hy fre¬ 
quent exercise, above all by hunting; on several occasions he killed a lion 
with his own hands.^^ So many elements were mingled in him that description 
is badled. We arc told that he ivas ‘‘stern and cheerful, humorous and grave, 
sensual and cautious, hard and liberal, severe and merciful, deceprivcly 
simple, and always in 3II things various," He had a quick, impartial, skepti¬ 
cal and penetrating mind, but he respected tradition as the connective tissue 
of generations. He read and admired the Stoic Epictetus, but he sought pleas¬ 
ure with shamelessness and taste. lit v'as irreligious and superstitious, laughed 
at oracles, played with magic and astrology, encouraged the nadoiral faith, 
and sedulously performed the dudes of poTitifex Tiiaxhtius^ll^ was courteous 
and obsdnate, somedmes cruel, usually kind' perhaps his contradictions were 
merely adaptations to circumstance. He visited the sick, helped the unfor¬ 
tunate, extended existing charities to orphans and widows, and was a gener¬ 
ous patron to artists, writers, and philosophers. He was a good singer, dancer, 
and harpist, a coinjwtent painter, a middling sculptor. He wrote several 
volumes—a grammar, an autobiography, poems decent and indecent,^^ in 
Ladn and Greek. He preferred Greek to Larin literature, and old Cato's 
simple Ladn to Geero’s smooth eloquence; under his example many authors 
now affected an archaic style. He organized die state-paid professors into a 
university, paid them well, and built for them a magniheent Athenaeum to 
rival the Museum of Alexandria. It deligtited him to gather scholars and 
thinkers about him, to puzzle them with questions, and laugh at their con¬ 
tradictions and disputes, Favorinus of Gaul was the wisest of this philosophic 
court; when his friends rallied him for yielding to Hadrian in argument, he 
ausw'ered that any man with thirty legions behind him must be right.’^ 

Along with these multiple intellectua! interests went an unerring sense for 
the practical. Following Domirian’s lead, Hadrian reduced his freedmen to 
subordinate funednns, chose businessmen of tried ability to administer the 
government, and formed from them and senators and jurists a conctiiu??! to 
meet in regular sessions for the consideration of policies. He appointed an 
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advocatus fisdf or Attorney for the Treasury, to detect comiption or deceit 
in the payment of taxes, with the illuminating result that while taxes re¬ 
mained as before, revenues were decidedly increased. He himself kept watch 
on each department and, like Napoleon, astonished its heads by detailed 
knowledge of their field. “His metnoTV was vast,” say's Spartianus; “he 
wrote, dictated, listened, and conversed with his friends, ail at the same 
rime” though the frequency of this talc invites suspicion. Under his care, 
and with the help of an extended HstI semcc, the Empire was probably 
better governed than ever before or afterward. The price of this zealous 
order w'as a sw'elling buieaucracv", and a “mania of regulation” that moved 
the principate still closer to absolute monarchy. Hadrian observed all the 
forms of co-operation mth the Senate; nevertheless, his appointees and their 
executive orders encroached more and more upon the functions of what had 
once seemed “an assembly of kings.” Pie w'as too close to his problems to 
foresee that his efficient but proliferating bureaucracy might become in time 
an unbearable burden upon the taxpayers. On the contraiv, he believed that 
within the framework of law and ordinance which his government had 
established every person in the Empire would find career open to talent and 
any man could rise rapidly from class to class. 

His dear and logical mind resented the chaos of accumulated, obscure, 
and contradictory laws. He commissioned Jnlianus to co-ordinate the enact¬ 
ments of past praetors into a Perpetual Edict, and encouraged further codifi¬ 
cations that paved the way for Justinian. He acted as a supreme court both 
in Rome and on his journeys, and earned the reputation of a fair and learned 
judge, always as lenient as the reign of law' would pennit. He issued innu¬ 
merable decrees, usually in favor of the w'cak against the strong, the slave 
against the master, the small farmer against the large estate, the tenant a<»ainst 
the landlord, the consumer against the deceptions of retailers and the multi¬ 
plication of middlemen.®* lie rejected accusations for jmie^aSj refused be¬ 
quests from parents, or persons unknowm to him, and ordered a rolcrant 
application of the laws against Christians.®* By his ow-n example on state 
lands he encouraged the practice of emphyteusis (“impianting"). bv which 
owners rented rough acres to tenants to be planted with orchards and remain 
rent-free till fruit grew. He tx-as not a radical reformer; he was only a superla¬ 
tive administrator seeking, within the limits and mequalities of human na¬ 
ture, the greatest good of the W'hole. He preserved old forms, but he quietly 
poured new content into them according to the needs of the time. Once, 
when his passion for administration flagged, he refused audience to a pea- 
rioning woman ^vith the plea, “i haven’t rime.” “Don’t be emperor, then,” 
she cried. He granted her a hearingi^ 
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. 2. The Wanderer 

Unlike his predecessors Hadrian was as bterested in the Empire as in the 
capital. Following the wholesome precedent of Augustus; he decided to 
visit every province, eximining its conditions and needs and aUeviating them 
with the expedition and resources available to an emperor. He was curious; 
too, about the ways and arts, dress and beliefs, of the diverse peoplra in his 
realm; he wished to see the famous places of Greek history, to steep himself 
In that Hellenic culture which was the background and adammenc of his 
mind, “He loved,” says Fronto, “not only to govern, but to perambulate, the 
world." “ In lai he set out from Rome, accompanied not by the pomp and 
trappii^ of royalt}', but by e-xperts, architects, bmlders, engineers, and 
artists. He went Erst to Gaul and *'came to the relief of all the communities 
with various acts of generosity." He passed into Germany and astonished 
ever^-one by the thoroughness with which he inspected the defenses of the 
EmpireJagainst its future destroyers. He reorganised, extended and improved 
the liTTies betwxcn the Rhine and the Danube, A man of peace, he knew the 
aro of war and was resolved tliac his paciEc temper should neither w'eaken 
his armies nor misguide his enemies. He issued severe regulations to maintain 
imlitary discipline and obeyed these rules while visiting the camps; there he 
li\'ed the life of the soldiers, eating their fare, never i™n g a vehicle, walking 
with full equipment rwent)-^ miles on a march, and showing such endurance 
that no one could have guessed that he was at heart a scholar and a philoso¬ 
pher. Ar the same time he rewarded excellence, raised the legal and economic 
status of the legionaries, gave them better ^veapons and ample supplies, and 
relaxed the discipline of their free hours, merely insisting that their amuse¬ 
ments should not unfit them for their tasks. TTie Roman army was never in 
better condition than in his reign. 

He now traveled down the Rhine to its mouth and sailed across to Britain 
(122). We am not informed of his activities there, except that he ordered a 
Wall built from the Solw’ay Firth to the mouth of the T^iie “to divide the 
barbarians from the Romans.’^ Returning to Gaul he passed leisurely through 
Avignon, Nlmes, and other towns of the provkictHf and settled down for the 
winter at Xarragotia in northern Spain. AMiilc he was strolling alone in the 
gardens of his host a slave rushed upon him with drawn sword and tried to 
kill him. 1 ladrian overpowered him and quietly handed him over to the 
serv'ants, W'ho found that he was insane. 

In the spring of 123 he led some legions against the Aloors of northwest 
^rica, W'ho had been raiding the Roman towns of Mauretania. Having de¬ 
feated them and driven them back into their liUls, he took ship for Ephesus. 
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After wintering there he visited the cities of Ask .Minor, listening to peti¬ 
tions and complaints, punishing malfeasance, rewarding competence, and 
providing money, designs, and workmen for municipal temples, baths;, and 
theaters. Cykcus, Nicaca, and Kicomedia had suffered a severe earthquake; 
Hadrian had the damage made good by iniperia] funds, and built at Cvzicus 
a temple that was at once ranked among the seven w^onders of the world.®" 
He pushed eastward along the Eu-\ine to Trapezus, ordered the governor of 
Cappadocia—the historian Arrian—to examine and report to him the condi¬ 
tion of all the ports on tlie Black Sea, moved southwest through Paphbgonia, 
and spent a u inter at Peigamum. In the fall of 115 he sailed to fUiodes and 
thence to Athens, He passed a happy winter there and then turned homc- 
uTird. Still curious at fifty, he stopped in Sicily, and climbed Mt. Etna to see 
the sunrise front a perch 11,000 feet above the sea. 

It is worthy of note that he could leave his capital for five years and trust 
to his subordinates to carry on; like a good manager, he had organized and 
trained an almost automatic goveramenr. He stayed in Rome something 
nmre than a year. But the lu.'^ for travel was in his blood, and so much of the 
world remained to rebuild! In 118 he set out again, this time to Utica, Car¬ 
thage, and the llourishing ncwcidcs of northern Africa. Returning to Rome 
in the fall, he left soon afterward and spent another winter in Athens (12B- 
19). He w'as made archon, presided happily at games and festivals, and en¬ 
joyed being called Liberator, Helios, Zens, and Savior of the World. He 
mingled with philosophers and artists, imitaturg the graces, wnrhout the fol¬ 
lies, of Nero and Antony. Distressed by die free chaos of Athens' law^, he 
commissioned a corps of jurists to codify them. Always skeptically inter- 
ested in rel^ion, he had himself initiated into the FJcusinkn mysteries. Find¬ 
ing Athens beset with unemplojTuent, and resolved to restore the city to 
the splendor of Peridean dav% he summoned architects, engineers, and 
skilled artisans, and began a building program more extensive than hk public 
w^orks m R.ome. In a square enclosed by an extensive colonnade his workmen 
mised a library with marble w^alls, no columns, a gilded roof, and spacious 
rooms .sparkling with alabaster, paintings and statuary. They built a Efvm- 
nasium, an aqueduct, a temple to Hera, and another to Zeus PanhelJenfcos-- 
god “of all the Greeks.” The most ambitiotts of these architectural under¬ 
takings was die completion (i j i) of the Olympienm—that lordly temple to 
Zeus the Oly mpian which Peisisrratus had begun six centuries be fore and 
Antiochus Epiphanes had failed to finish. When Hadrian left Athens it w'as 
a cl«incr, more prosperous, and more beautiful city than ever before in its 
history.*® 

In the spring of 139 he sailed to Ephesus and traveled again in Asia Minor, 
spawning buildings and cities as he went. He sallied into Cappadock and re- 
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viewed the garrisons there. At Antioch he provided faiids for an aqueduct, 
a temple^ a theater, and public baths. In the fall he visited Palmyra and Arabia^ 
and in 130 he joumeyed to JerusaleiTi* ITie Holy City was still in minSi, alniDst 
as Titus had left it sixty years before; a handful of destitute Je^'s lived in lairs 
and hovels.amid the rocks. Iladrlan^s heart was touched by the desolation; 
and his imaginadon was moved by the empty site. He had hoped, by his 
restoration of Greece and the Hellenistic E.ast, to raise higher than before 
the barrkn! bet\^Ten Greco-’Roman civilization and the Oriental world; now 
he dreamed of transformitig Zion itself into a pagan citadel. He ordered that 
Jerusalem should be rebuilt as a Roman colony and renamed AeKa Capitolina 
in memorv of Hadrian''s gens and Jupiter^s Capitol m Rome# It w'as an aston¬ 
ishing error of psychology and scatesmanship in one of the wisest statesmen 
in history. 

He passed on to Alexandria (130), smiled tolerantly at its dispiitadous 
populace, enriched the Museum, rebuilt Pompey's tomb^ and then, sur|sassing 
Caesar^ abandoned himself to a leisurely sail up the Nile with his wife Sabina 
and his beloved Antmoiis. He had come upon the young Greek some years 
before In Bithynb; he had been stirred by the youth's rounded beauty, soft 
eyes, and curly head; lie had made him his favored page and had formed for 
him a tender and passionate attachment. Sabina made no protest that has 
come down to us, but the gossip of the cides assumed that the boy played 
Ganymede to the new Zeus; possiblyj however, the childless Emperor loved 
him as a heaven-sent som Now» at the height of Hadrian'^s happiness, Au- 
tinoiis, sdll but clghreen, dicd-apparcutly by drowning in the Nile. The 
monarch of the world “w^epc like a w^oman,'" says Spartianus; he ordered a 
temple to be raked on the sliore, buried the kd there, and offered him to the 
world as a god. Aroiuid the shrine he built a city, Antinobpolis, destined to 
he a Bji^ntine capital. While i ladriim returned sadly to Rome, legend began 
to remold the story: the Emperor^ had learned by magic divinatjon 

that hk greatest plans would succeed only if that which he loved most should 
die; Antinotk had heard of the prophecy and had gone voluntarily to his 
death. Perhaps the legend formed soon enough to embitter Hadrian's de¬ 
clining years. 

Back in Rome (131), he could feel that he had made the Empire better 
than he had found it. Never before^ not even under AugnstuSi had it been so 
prosperous, and never has the Mediterranean world readied that fullness of 
life again; never has It again been the home of so advanced a cmlization so 
widely spread and so deeply shared. And no man had so beneficently ruled it 
as Hadrian. Augustus had thought of the province as a lucrarive appendage 
to Italy, to be husbanded for Italy's sake; now for the first time the ideas of 
Caesar and Claudius reached fulfillment, and Rome became not a ta.x col- 
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lector for Italy, but the resphonsible administrator of a realm In which all 
parts alike received the care of the govemnient, and in which the Greek 
spirit ruled the East and the mind as openly as the Roman spirit ruled the 
state and the West. Hadrian had seen it all and had made it one. He had 
promised that he “would manage the commonwealth as conscious that it was 
the people's property, not his own”;“^ and he had kept his promise. 


3. The Builder 

Only one thing remained—to make Rome, too, mote beautiful than before. 
The artist in Hadrian was ever competing with the governor; he rebuilt the 
Pantheon while reorganizing Roman law. No other man ever built so plenti¬ 
fully, no other ruler so directly. The stniCTures erected for him were some¬ 
times designed by him, and were always subject to his expea inspection as 
they progressed. He had a hundred edifices repaired or restored and in¬ 
scribed his name on none of them, Rome In all tjuarters benefited from his 
rare union of wisdom with power. Si jeuneise raujif et vieillesse pouvah was 
in him a riddle solved. 

His most fajnous reconstruction was the Pantheon—the bcst-prescrv'cd 
building of the ancient world. The rectangular temple reared by Agrippa 
had been destroyed by lire; apparently only the frontal Corintbiim portico 
remained. North of this remnant Hadrian had his architects and engineers 
raise a circular temple, in the most indigenous of Roman sndes. His Mcllenlc 
tastes inclined him to prefer Greek to Roman forms in the architecture of his 
capital. *rhc new temple did not form with the portico a harmonious whole; 
but the Interior—a circle 13; feet in diameter, with no impeding supports— 
gave a sense of space and freedom equaled only by the Gothic rarhedraTs 
The \tTilis w'Cre twentj' feet thick, of brick externally faced in the lower 
section with marble, in the rest with stucco relieved by pilasters. The crihng 
of the portico was of bronze plates so thick that when they were removed by 
Pope Urban Vlll they sufficed to cast 110 CLinnon and to form the baldachin 
Over the high altar in St. Peter s.^ The massive bronze doors were originally 
covered unth gold. Seven niches were cut into the lower section of the win- 
do wlcss interior wall and were adorned with lofty marble colunms and 
cntablacures; once these niches senxd as alcoves for statmty, now they are 
modest chapels In a magnificent church. A higher section "of the wall was 
plated with panels of costly stone, separated by pillars of porphyry. The 
coffered dome, rising inward from the top of the walls, was die supreme 
triumph of Roman engineering. It was erected by pouring concrete into 
ribbed sections and letting the whole congeal mto one solid mass. Its mono- 
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[ithic character did away with lateral thrust, but to make securiry doubly 
sure the architect built buttresses into the walls. At the top of the dome an 
openLig (the twent)='-ax feet in diamecerj gave tl^c interior 

its sole and sufficient iUumination. From this majestic dome:, the largest m 
history, an architectuiral lineage descends through Byzantine and Roman¬ 
esque variations to the dome of Stp Peter'Sp and to tJiat of the Capitol in 
Washington. 

Probably Hadrkn liimseif designed the double-apsed temple to Venus 
and Roma which rose opposite the Colosseum, lor legend tells how he sent 
his plans for it to Apollodorus and had the old architect put to deadi for 
returning a scornful comment,™ The temple was notable in several parricu- 
lars: it was the largest in Rome; it had two ceUas, one for each of its gods, 
who sat back to back on incommunicative thrones; and its vaulted roof of 
gold-plated bronze tiles was among the most biillianc sights of the city. For 
himself rhe Emperor built a yet an^pler home—the villa whose remains still 
draw visitoj^ to the pleasant suburb known to him as I'ibur, to us as Tivoli. 
There, in an estate seven miles in circumference^ rose a palace with e\"Cry 
variety of room, and gardens so crowded with famous works of art that 
every major museum in Europe has enriched itself from the ruins. The 
designer showed here the usual Roman indifference to symmetty^; he added 
building to building as need or fancy prompted, and made no greater at¬ 
tempt at harmony than wt £nd in the architectural chaos of the Forum; 
perhaps the Romans* like the Japanese^ were tired of symmetry and pleased 
with rhe surprises of irregularityp Besides porticoes^ libraries, temples, a 
theater, a music hdl, and a hippodrome, the profuse architect added small 
replicas of Platons Academy, Aristotle^s Lyceum^ and Zeno s Stoa—as if the 
Emperor, amid all this vain wealth, ivould make some amends to philosophy. 

The villa was Hnlshed in the last years of Hadrian's life* Wc do nor know 
that he found happiness there* The revolt of the Jews in i j 5 embittered him; 
he put it down without mercy and fretted that he could not end his reign 
without war* In that ^me year, sdll only fifty-nine, he was stricken with a 
painful and wasting illness—akin to tuberculosis and dropsy—which slowly 
crushed his body, his spirit, and his mind. His temper became sharper, his 
manner querulous; he suspected his oldest friends of conspiring to kill and 
replace him; at last—perhaps in an illucid mter\^al, and how justly wc cannot 
say—he ordered that several of them should be put to death. 

To end the war of succession that was forming in his court, he adopted as 
heir his friend Lucius Verus. When^ soon after, Lucius died, Hadrian called 
to his bedside at I'ibur a man with an unblemished reputation for integrity 
and wisdom, Titus Aurelius Antoninus, and adopted him as his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Looking far ahead, he advised Antoninus to adopt in turn, and edu- 
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cate for gov^cmment, two youths thea growing up ar the court: Msrciis 
Annins Vcrus, then seventeea, and Lucius Achijs V^crns, then eleven^ respec- 
m^ely the nephew of Antoninus and the son of Lucius V^erus. Tlic title of 
Crer^irj heretofore borne by the emperors and their agnatic descendants^ was 
conferred by Hadrian upon Antoninusi and thereafter, while the emperors 
kept for themselves the title of Au^sms^ they granted the name Cucsm' to 
each heir presumptive to the throne. 

Hadrian's ^ckness and sufferings had now increased; blood often gushed 
from his nostrils; and in his distress; he began to long for death. He had 
already prepared his o^vn tomb beyond the Tiber—that huge mausoknrn 
whose gloomy remains are today the Castel Sant* Angelo, still reached by 
the pons Aelius that Hadrian built. He w^as impressed by the example of the 
Stoic philosopher Euphrates, then in Rome, who^ weaty with illness and 
old age. asked Hadrkn's permission to kill himself and, receiving it, drank 
hcmlock.^^ The Emperor begged for poison or a sword, but no attendant 
would accommodate him. He bade a Danubian slave stab him, bnc the slave 
fled; he commanded his physician to poison him, but the physician com¬ 
mitted suicide-^^ He found a dagger and was about to kill himself when it 
was taken from him. He mourned that he, who had the powder to put anyone 
to death, was not hinisclf permitted to die. Dismissng his doctDrs+ he with¬ 
drew to Baiae and deliberately fed on foods and drinks that would hasten his 
end. At last, exhausted and maddened wdtl^ pain, he died {igS), after sixty- 
two years of life and twenty^ne of rule, f ie left behind him a litdc poem 
that expressed like Dante the sadness of recalling in grief the days of our 
happiness: 


Animula vagula, btandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Paliidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec ut soles dabis locos? 


Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one. 
Guest and partner of my day, 
Whither \vilt thou hie aw^ay— 

Pallid one, rigid one, naked one. 

Never tp play again, never to play?®® 


rv. ANTONlNi:S PIUS 

Of Antoninus there is no history, for he had almost no faults and com¬ 
mitted no crimes. His ancestors had come from Nimes two generations be¬ 
fore, and his family was one of the wealthiest in Rome. Reaching the throne 
at fifty-one, he gave the Empire the most tqukablc, and not the l 4 st efficient, 
government k would ever have. 

He was the most fortunate man that ever wore a crown. We arc told that 
he was call and handsome, healthy and serene, gentle and resolute, modest and 
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omnipotent, eloquent and a despiscr of rhetoric, popuJar and Immune to flat* 
eery* If we are^to believe his adopted son Marcus we should have to reject 
him as “that faultless monster whom the worid ne'er knew,” The Senate 
called him Piuf as a model of the milder Roman virtues, and OptmiUf Frittceps 
as the best of princes. He had no enemies and hundreds of friends. But he 
was not unacquainted with prief. His elder daughter died as he was setting 
out as proconsul to Asia; his younger daughter proved a dubious wife to 
Aurelius; and scandal accused his own wife of being as faithless as she was 
beautiful. Antoninus bore these rumors silently; and after Faustina's death 
he establislted in her name and honor a fund for the support and education 
of girls and raised to her memory one of the loveliest temples in tJie Forum. 
He did not marTv" again, lest he mar the happiness and tnheriranre of his 
children, but contented himself with a concubine. 

He tvas not a man of intellect in the narrower sease of that term. He had 
no learning and looked with an aristocrat’s indulgence upon men of letters, 
philosophy, or art; nevertheless, he helped such men richly and invited them 
often to bis home. He preferred religion to philosophy, w'orshiped the old 
gods with apparent sincerity, and gave his adopted sons an example of piety 
that Marcus never forgot. “Do everything as a disciple of Antoninus,” 
Marcus bade himself; “remember his constancy in every reasonable acr, his 
evenness in all things, his piety, and the serenity of his countenance, and his 
disregard of empty fame ... with how little he was satbflcd; how laborious 
and patient, how religious without superstition.” Yet he was tolerant of 
non-Roman creeds, moderated Fladrian’s measnres against the Jew'S, and 
continued his predecessor’s lenience toward the Christians. He was no kill¬ 
joy; he loved a jest and made many a good one; he played, fished, and hunted 
with his friends, and from his behavior none could have guessed that he was 
emperor. He preferred the quiet of his villa at Launviom to the luxury of 
his official palace and nearly always spent the e\'enings in the Intimacy of 
his family. WTien he inherited the throne he put aside all thought of that 
careless ease to which he had looked forward as the consolation of old age. 
Perceiving that his wife anticipated increased splendor he reproved her: “Do 
you not understand that we have now lost what we had before?" He knew 
that he had succeeded to the cares of the world. 

He began his reign by pouring his immense personal fortune into the 
imperial treasury. He canceled arrears of taxes, made gifts of money to the 
citizens, paid for many festival games, and relieved scarcities of wdne, oil, 
and wheat by buying these and distributing them free. He carried on, but 
with moderation, the building program of Hadrian in Italy and the prov¬ 
inces. Yet he managed the nadoual finances so ably that at his death the 
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combined treasmies of the state had 1,700,000,000 sesterces. He gave a 
public accounting of all hk receipts and expenditures. He behaved toward 
the Senate as merely one of it and never took imporrant measures without 
consulting its leaders. He devoted himself to the cliores of administration as 
well as to problems of policy; “he cared for all men and all things as his 
own.’'He continued Hadrian's liberalization of the law, ec^ualized the 
penalties of adultery for men and women, deprived ruthless masters of their 
slaves, restricted the torture of slaves in trials, and decreed severe punish¬ 
ment for any owner’who Id I led a slave* He enconraged education with state 
funds, provided for the education of poor children, and extended to recog¬ 
nized teachers and philosophers many privileges of the Senatorial class. 

He ruled the provinces as w^ell as he could ’^vithout traveling. In all his long 
reign he was never absent for a day from Rome or its environs. He w as con¬ 
tent to appoint to provincisd governorships men of cried competence and 
honor. He was anxious to keep the Empire safe ’^vithout war; "^^he was con- 
dnually quoting the saying of Scipio^ that he would rather save a single 
citizen than sky a thousand foes.” He had to wage some minor wmrs in 
order to suppress revolts in Dacia, Achaca, and Egypt, but he left these tasks 
10 subordinates and was satisfied with Hadriank cautious frontiers* Some 
tribes in Cermany interpreted his mildness as weakness and perhaps were 
encouraged by it to prepare those invasions which rocked the Empire after 
his death; this is the one flaw in hk stacegmanship. For the rest the provinces 
were happy under him and accepted the Empire as the only alternative to 
chaos and strife. They showered him wdth petitions, which he almost alw^ayx 
granted; and they could rely upon him to repair the ravages of any public 
calamity. Provincial authors—Strabo, Philo, Plutarch^ Appian, Epictetus, 
Aelius Aristides—sang the praises of the pux and Appkn assures us 

that be had seen at Rome die envoys of foreign states vainly askirig admission 
for their countries to the boons of the Roman yoke*®* Never had monarchy 
left men so free, or so respected the rights of its subjects.®^ '‘The ’world’s ideal 
seemed to have been attained* WTsdom reigned, and for twentj^-threc years 
the w orld was governed by a father.” ^ 

It only remained for Antoniiuis to crown a good life with a peaceful death. 
In his seventy-fourth year he fell sick of a stomach disturbance and 
seized wdth a high fever, lie called Marcus AurcHus to his bedside and com¬ 
mitted to him the care of the state. He instructed his servants to transfer to 
Marcus' room the golden statue of Fomina that had for many ’vears stood 
in the bedchamber of the Pnuce. To the officer of the day he gave as w^acch- 
word aeqwmbm^; soon afterward he turned as if to sleep, and died (161}, 
Ail classes and cities vied wdeh one another in honoring lus memory. 
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V. THE PHILOSOPHER AS EMPEROR 

Antotiiniis, said Renan. *Hvould have been v^Hthouc compedrion for the 
repntadon of being: the best of sovereigns, had he not designated iM arcus 
Aurelius as his heir/* “[f/* said Gibbon^ *"a man were called upon to fix 
the period in the history of the world during which the condition of the 
himian race w^as most happy and prosperous, he would without heskadon 
name that which elapsed from the accession of Ner> a to the death of Aure¬ 
lius. Tlicir united reigns are possibly the only period of history in which the 
happiness of a great people was the sole object of government/'^ 

Marcus Annius Venis was bora in Rome in i it. The Aunii had come a 
centniy before from Succubo, near Cordova; there, it seems, their honesty 
had won them the cognomen VemSj ""true.’' Three months after the boy's 
birth his father died, and he was taken into the home of his rich grandfather* 
then consul* Hadrian was a frequent visitor thcrci he took a fancy to the 
boy and saw in him the stuff of kingSw Seldom has any lad had so propitious a 
youth, or so keenly appreciated his good fortune. "To the gods,” he wrote 
fifty years later, “1 am indebted for hairing good grandparents, good parents, 
a good sister* good teachers, good kinsmen and friends, nearly everjThing 
good”;^^ time struck a balance by giving liim a questionable wife and a 
worthless son. His AledhatiOfiS lists tlvc \drtucs these people had, and the 
lessons he received from them in modesty, patience, manliness, abstemious¬ 
ness, piety, benevolence, and simplicity of life far removed from the 
habits of the rich”^—though wealth surrounded him on every dde. 

Never was a boy so persistently educated* He w as attached in boyhood to 
the service of temples and priests; he committed to memory every word of 
the ancient and unintelligible lituigy; and though philosophy later shook his 
faitli, itnever diminished his sedulous perforniance of the old exacting ritual, 
Marcus Uked games and sports* even bird snariug and hunting, and some 
efforts were made to train his body as well as his mind and character. But 
seventeen tutors in childhood are a heavy handicap. Four grammarians, four 
rhetors* one jurist, and eight philosophers di^nded his soul among them. The 
most famous of these teachers \vas iM. Cornelius Fronto, who taught him 
rhetoric. Though Marcus loved him, lavished upon hm ad the kindnesses of 
an affectionate and royal pupil, and exchanged with him letters of intimate 
charm, the youth turned his back upon oratory as a vain and dishonest art, 
and abandoned himself to philosophy. 

He thanks his iostructors for ^ring him logic and astrology, thanks 
Dlognetus the Stoic for freeing him from superstition, Junius Rusticus for 
acquainting him with Epictetus, and Sextus of Chaeronca for reaching him 
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to iive b confonnity with nature. He is grateful to his brother Se^ncnis for 
telling him about Bmtus. Cato of Utica, Thrasea, and ITelvIdius; “from him 
1 received the idea of a state m which there is the same law for all, a polity of 
equal lights and freedom of speech, and the idea of a Idngly government chat 
most of all respects the freedom of the governed";^® here the Stoic ideal of 
monarchy takes possession of the throne. He thanks Maximus for teaching 
him “self-government, and not to be led aside by anythbgi cheerfubess b 
all circumstances, and a just admixture of gentleness and dignity, and to do 
appointed tasks without complaining,”It is clear that the leading philoso¬ 
phers of the dme vii'en: priests without religion rather than metaphysicians 
without life. Marcus took them so seriously that for a time he almost mmed 
a naturally weak constitution with ascetic devotions. At the age of twelve 
he cook on the mdc cloak of a philosopher, slept on a little straw strewn over 
the floor, and long resisted the entreaties of his mother to use a couch. He 
was a Stoic before he became a man. He offers thanks “that T preserved the 
flower of ray youth; that L took not upon me to be a man before my time, 
but rather put it off longer than I needed . . . that I never had to do with 
Benedicta . - - and afterwards, when 1 fell mto some fits of love, I was soon 
cured ” « 

Two infiucnces divcired him from professional philosophy and sanctity. 
One was the succession of minor politicai offices to which he was appointed; 
the rcalismof an administrator was crossed with the idealism of a meditative 
youth. The other v^’as lus close association with Antonmus Pius. He did not 
fret at Antonmus' longevity, but contbned his life of stoic simplicity, 
philosophical study, and official duties, while livbg in the palace and serving 
his protracted apprenticeship; and the example of his adoptive father's devo¬ 
tion and honesty m government became a powerful influence in his develop¬ 
ment. Tlie name by which we know him, Aurelius, was the clan name of 
Antoninus, which both Marcus and Lucius, on their adoption, had taken as 
their owm. Lucius became a gay man of the world, a graceful adept b the 
pleasures of life. Wlien, b i4<>, Pius desired a colleague to share the govern¬ 
ment with him, he named Marcus only and left to Lucius the empire of love. 
On the death of Antonmus, Marcus became sole emperor; but remember¬ 
ing Hadrian’s wish, he at once made Lucius V'enis his full colleague and 
gave him his daughter Lucilb in marriage. At the outset of his reign, as at 
the end, the philosopher erred through kmdness. The division of rule was 
a bad precedent, which, in the heirs of Dioclerian and Constanrine, would 
divide and weaken the realm. 

Marcus asked the Senate to vote Pius divine honors, completed with 
perfect t as f f - the temple th-it Pius had raised to his wife, and rcdedicatcd it 
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to Antoninus and Faustina both.* He paid the Senate every courtesy and 
rejoiced to see that many of his phiiosopher friends had found rbeir way into 
itSTnembership* AJl Italy and all the provinces acclaimed him as Platons dream 
come true: the philoscsphcr was king. But he had no thought of attempting 
a Utopia- Like Antoninus he was a conservative^ radicals do not grow up in 
palaces. He was a philosopher-king in the Stoic rather than the Platonic 
sense^ **Never hope/^ he admonished himself, "to realize Pkto’'s Republic, 
Let it be sufficient that you have in some degree ameliorated mankindp and 
do not think such improvement a matter of small importance. Who can 
change the opinions of meu^ And without a change of sentimenis what 
can you make but teluctant slaves and hypocrites?'"^ He had discovered that 
not all men wished to be saints; and he sadly reconciled himself to a world 
of corruption and wickedness, “The immortal gods consenc for countless 
ages to endure without af>ger, and even to surroimd with blessings, so many 
and such evil men; but choUt who hasc so short a time to live, ait thou already 
weary?” He decided to rely on example rather than law. He made him¬ 
self in fact a public servant; he carried all the burdens of administration and 
judgment, even that parr which Lucius had agreed to take but was neglect¬ 
ing; he allowed himself no luxury, treated all men with simple fellowship^ 
and tvorc himself out by being easy of access. He was not a great states¬ 
man: he spent too much of tJie public funds in cash gifts to the people and 
the army, gave each member of the Pnerorian Guard 20,000 sesterces, In¬ 
creased the number of those w ho could apply for free corn, provided fre- 
fjucnt and costly games, and remitted large mtm in unpaid taxes and 
tribute; it was generosity with many precedents, but unwise at a time when 
rebellion or war visibly threatened, or was breaking out, in several provinces 
and on far-spread frontiers, 

Marcus continued sedulously chat reform of law which Hadrian had 
begun- He increased the number of court days and reduced the length of 
trials. He himself often sat as judge, inflexible against grave offenses, but 
usually merciful. He devised legal proteetdon for wards against dishonest 
guardians, for debtors against creditors, for provinces against govemors, 
He connived at the rejuvenation of the forbidden colie^a, legaliaed those 
as^ciadons which were chiefly burial societies, made them legal persons 
eligible for bequests, and established a fund for the interment of poor 
citizens- He gave the alimenta the widest extension in their history. After 
the death of his wife he created an endovt^ent for the aid of young women; 
a pretty bas-relief shows us such girls crowding around the younger Faustina, 

• Its teo Coiindiba mnnsjliihsc colmnns bjv imoag die finest icrroins in the Fomm. The 

porticrci is itEtact, and the celk, diough iliom of its mublc fadnf, his stu^jved is the Chimdi 
of San Lorenzo in .Vliiamia. 
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who pours wheat into their kps^ ITc abolished mixed batltiug, foittade ex- 
travj^ant reiiuineradori to actors and gladiators, restricted according to their 
w'calth the expeudituits of the cities on games, required the use of foiled 
■w'capons in gladiatorial contests, and did all that sanguinary custom w'ould 
allow to banish death from the arena. The people loved him but not his laws. 
When he enlisted gladiators in his army for the Marconiannic Wars the popu- 
kce cried out in good-humored anger: “He is taking our amusement from 
us; he wants to force us to be philosopheis.” Rome preparing, but not 
quite ready, to be puritan. 

It was his misfortune that his fame as a philosopher, and the long peace 
under Hadrian and Antoninus, encouraged rebels within and barbarians 
withour. In 162 revolt broke out in Britain, the Chatri invaded Roman Ger¬ 
many, and the Parthian king Vologases III declared UMr upon Rome, AIatcus 
chose able generals to put down the revolt in the north, but he delegated 
to Lucius Verus the major task of fighting Parthia, Lucius got no farther 
than Antioch. For there lived Panthea, so beautiful and accomplished that 
Lucian thought all the perfections of all sculptural niasrerpicces had come 
together in her; to which were added a voice of intoxicating melody, fingers 
skilled on the lyre, and a mind enriched wid^ literature and philosophy. 
Lucius saw her, and, like Gilgamesh, forgot when he was bom. He 
abandoned himself to pleasure, to hunting, at last to debauchery, while the 
Parthians rode into terror-stricken Sjrria. Marcus made no comment on 
Lucius but sent to Avidius Cassius, second in charge in Lucius’ army, a plan 
of campa^ w'^hose military excellence helped the general’s owm ability not 
only to drive the Parthians back across Mesopotamia, but to plant the Roman 
standards once more in Seleucia and Ctesiphon. This time the two cities W'ere 
burned to the ground lest they serve again as bases for Parthian campaigns. 
Lucius returned from Antioch to Rome and was aw'arded a triumph, which 
he magnanimously Insisted that jM arcus should share, 

Lucius brought with him the invisible victor of the war—jiesrilence. It had 
appeared first among the troops of Avidius in captured Seleucia; it spread 
so rapidly that he withdrew his army into .Mesopotamia, while the Parthians 
rejoiced at the vengeance of their gods. The retreating levions carried die 
plague with them to Syria; Lucius took some of these soldiers to Rome to 
march in his triumph; they infected every city through w'hich they passed 
and every region of the Empire to which they were kter assigned. The 
ancient historians tell us more of its ravages than of its nature; their descrip¬ 
tions suggest exanthematous typhus or possibly bubonic plague.*® Galen 
thought it similar to the disease that had wasted the Athenians under Pericles: 
in both cases black pustules almost covered the body, the victim w-as racked 
with a hoarse cough, and his “breach stank.” “ Rapidly ic swept through 
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Asia Minor* Greece* Italy, and Gaul; wdthin a year (166^57) it had 

killed more men titan had been Jose in tlie wan In Rome 2000 died of it in 
one day* int;]udiiig many of the aristocracycorpses were carried out of 
the cltj*' in heaps. Alarcns, helpless before this intangible enemy, did all he 
could to mitigate the evil; but the medical science of his day could offer him 
no guidance, and the epidemic ran Its course until it had established an 
immunit)." or had killed ail its carriers* The effects were endless. Many locali¬ 
ties were so despoiled of population that they reverted to jungle or desert; 
food production fell, transport was disorganized, floods destroyed great 
quantises of grain, and famine succeeded plague. The happy hil^itas that 
had marked the beginning of Marcus' reign vanished; men yielded to a be¬ 
wildered pessimism, flocked to soothsayers and oracles, douded the altars 
With incense a-nd sacrifice, and sought consolation where alone it was 
offered them—in. the new religions of personal immortality and heavenly 
peace* 

Amid these domestic difficulties nc^vs came {167) char the tribes along 
the Danube—Chatti, Quadi, Marcomanni, lazygcs—had crossed the river, 
over\s"hehned a Roman garrison of 10,000 men, and ’were pouring un¬ 
hindered into Dacia, Raetb* Pannonia, Noricum; that some had made their 
w^y over the Alps, had defeated every army sent against them, were be- 
sieging Aquileia (near Venice), were threatening Verona* and were laying 
wuste the rich fields of northern Italy, Never before had the German tribes 
moved with such unity or so closely threatened Rome. Marcus acted with 
surprising decisiveness. He put away the pleasures of philosophy and de¬ 
termined to take the field in what he foresaw w^ould be the most momentous 
of Roman w^ars ance Hannibal. He shocked Italy by enrolling poheemen, 
gladiators, slaves, brigands, and barbarous mercenaries into legions depleted 
by war and pestilence* Even the gods %vere conscripted to his purpose: he 
bade the priests of alien faiths to offer sa crifice for Rome according to their 
various rites; and lie himself burned such hecatombs at the altars that a wit 
circulated a message sent him by white oxen, begging him not to be too 
victorious; **if thou shouldst conquer* we are lost." ^ To rai^ war funds 
without levying special taxes he auctioned off in the Forum the wardrobes, 
art object^ and jcxvcls of the imperial palaces. He took careful measures of 
defense—fortified the border towns from Gaul to the Aegean* blocked the 
passes into Italy, and bribed German and Scjidmn tribes to attack the in¬ 
vaders in the rear* W ith energy and courage all the more admirable in a 
man who hated war, he trained his army Into disciplined strength, led them 
through a hard campaign mapped cut wdth strategic skill* drove the be¬ 
siegers from Aquileia, and routed them even to the Danube, until nearly 
all w'ere captured or dead. 
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He understood that this action had not ended the Gemian danger; but 
thinking the atuation safe for a dme, he returned with his colleague to 
Rome. On the way Lucius died of an apoplectic stroke, and gossip, which, 
like politics, has no bowels of mercy, whi^ered that Marcus had poisoned 
him. Ffom January to September, 169, the Emperor rested at home from 
efforts that had strained his frail body close to the breaking point. He suf¬ 
fered from a stomach ailment that often left him too weak to talk; he con- 
ttoUed it by eating sparingly, one light meal a day. Those who knew his 
condItioR and his diet marveled at his kbprs in the palace and the field and 
could only say that he made up in resolution what he lacked in strength. 
On several occasions he called in the most famous physician of the age, 
Galen of Fergamum, and praised him for the unpretentious remedies he 
prescribed.™ 

Perhaps a succession of domestic disappointments co-operated with 
political and niilitary crises to aggravate his illness and make him old at forty- 
eight. His wife Faustina, whose pretty face has come down to us in many 
a sculptured portrait, may not have relished sharing bed and board with 
incarnate philosophy; she was a lively creature, who longed for a gayer life 
than his sober nature could give her. The talk of the town assumed her 
infidelity; the mimes satuired him as a cuckold and even named his rivals.^^ 
Like Antoninus with Faustina the mother, Marcus said nothing; instead, he 
promoted the supposed paramours to high office, gave Faustina every sign 
of tenderness and respect, had her deified when she died (175), and thanked 
the gods, in his jlfeditafiewr, for "so obedient and affectionate a wife.” ™ No 
evidence exists upon which to condemn her.'* Of the four children that she 
gave him—and whom he loved with a passion, still warm in his letters to 
Ffon to—one girl died in childhood; the suniving daughter was saddened by 
Lucius’ life, and widowed by his death. Twin sons came in 161; one died 
at binh, the other was Commodus. Scandahnongets called him a gladiator’s 
gift to Faustina," and he strove all his life long to confirm the tde. But he 
was a handsome and vigorous lad; Marcus forgivably doted on him, pre¬ 
sented him to rJic legions in a manner symbolic of naming a successor, and 
engaged rhe best teachers in Rome to fir him for rule. The youth preferred 
to model cups, dance, sing, hunt, and fence; he developed an understandable 
aveision to books, scholars, and philosophers, but enjoyed the company of 
gladiators and athletes. Soon he surpassed all comrades in lying, cruelty, 
and coarse speech. Marcus was too good to be great enough to discipline 
him Of renounce him; he kept on hoping that education and responsibility 
would saber him and make him grow into a ting. The lonely Emperor, 
emaciated, beard untended, eyes w'eary with anxiety and JtWpT essnpsg, 
turned back from his wife and son to the tasks of govei^ent and war. 
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The assaults of the central European tribes against the frontier had 
stopped only for a breathing spell ^ in this struggle to destroy an Empire and 
make barbarism free, peace was but an armistice. In 169 the Chatd invaded 
the Roman regions of the upper RhinCp In 170 the Chauci attacked BelgicaT 
and another force besieged Sarmlzcgctusa; the Coscoboii crossed the Balkans 
into Greece and plundered the Temple of the Mysteries at Elensis, fourteen 
miles from Athens; the Mauri or Moors invaded Spain from Africa, and a 
new tribe, the Longobardi or Lombards^ made Its first appearance on the 
Rhine. Despite a hundred defeats, the fertile barbarians were growing 
stronger, the barren Romans weaker. A fare us saw that it was now a war to 
the dearht that one side musr destroy the other or go under. Only a man 
schooled in the Roman and Stoic sense of duty could have transformed 
himself so completely from a mystic philosopher into a competent and suc¬ 
cessful general. The philosopher remained, hidden under tl^e imperatoris 
armor; in the very tumult of this Second Marcomannic War (169-75), ^ 
his camp facing the Quadi on the river Granna,* Marcus wrote that little 
book of Aiedit^tions by which the world chiefly remembers him. This 
glimpse of a fmil and fallible saint, pondering die problems of morality and 
destiny while leading a great army in a conflicr on which the fate of the 
Empire turned, is one of the most intimate pictures that rime has preserved 
of its great men* Pursuing the Sarmadans by day he could write with sym¬ 
pathy of them at night; ‘^A spider, when it has caught a fly, thinks it has 
done a gr^t deed. ^ docs one who has run down a hare . , * or who has 
captured Sarmadans. , . . Are they not dl alike robbers?” 

Nevertheless, he fought the Saimadans, the Alarcomaimi, the Quadi, the 
Jazj^'ges, through six hard years, defeated them, and marched his legions as 
far north as Bohemia. It was apparently his plan to use the I lercyman and 
Carpathian ranges as a new frontier; if he had socceeded, Roman civiliziation 
might have made Germany, like Gaul, Ladn in speech and classical in 
heritage. But at the height of his successes he was shocked to learn thar 
Avidius Cassius, after putting down a revolt in Egypt, had declared himself 
emperor. A1 arcus surprised the barbarians with a hast>?^ peace, merely annex¬ 
ing a ten-mile strip on the north bank of the Danube and leaving strong 
garrisons on the southern side. He summoned his soldiers, told them that he 
would gladly yield his place to Avidjus if Rome wished ic, promised to 
pardon the rebel, and marched into Asia to encounter turn. Meanwhile a 
centurion killed Cassius, and the rebellion collapsed. Marcus pas^d through , 
Asia Alinor and Syria to Alexandria, moumiug like Caesar that he had been 
cheated of a chance for clemency. At Smyrna, Alexandria, and Athens he 
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walked the streets without a guard, wore the mantle of 3 philosopher, at- 
tended the lectures of the leading teachers, and joined with them in dis¬ 
cussion, speaking Greek, During his stay at Athens he endowed professor¬ 
ships in each of the great schools of doctrine—Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic, 
and Epicurean. 

In Ac fall of 176, after almost seven years of war, Aurelius reached 
Rome and was accorded a triumph as the savior of the Empire. The Emperor 
associated Commodiis wdth himself in the victory and now made him, a lad 
of fifteen, his colleague on the throne. For the first time in nearly a centuiy 
the principle of adoption was put aside and the hereditary principate was 
resumed. AI arcus knew what perils he w'as inviting for the Empire; he chose 
diem as a lesser evil than the civil war that Commodus and his friends would 
wage if he were denied the throne. We must not judge him with hind¬ 
sight; neither did Rome anticipate the consequences of this love. There 
the plague had burned itself out, and men were beginning to be happy again. 
The capital had suffered little from the wars, which had been financed with 
remarkable economy and little extra taxadon; while battle raged on die 
fronrieis trade flourished within, and money jingled everywhere. It was the 
height of Rome’s tide and of its Emperor’s popularity; all the world ac¬ 
claimed him as at once a sokiicr, a sage, and a saint. 

But his triumph did not deceive him; he knew that the problem of Ger¬ 
many had not been soivtil. Convinced that further invasions could he pre¬ 
vented only by an active policy of extending the frontier to the mountains 
of Bohemia, he set forth with Commodus; in 17S, on the Third Marcoman- 
nic War. Crossing the Danube, he again defeated the Quadi after a long 
and arduous campaign. No resistance remained, and he w?as about to annex 
the lands of the Quadi, the Marcomanni, and the Sarmatians (roughly Bo¬ 
hemia and Danubian Galicia) as new provinces, when richness struck him 
down in his camp at Viudobona (Vienna). Feeling death’s hand, he called 
Commodus to his ride and warned him to carry through the policy which 
was now so near fulfillment, and realize the dream of Aujnistus by pushing 
the boundary of the Empire to the Elbe.* Then he refused all further food 
or drink. On the sixth day he rose with his last strength and presented Cbm- 
modus to tlic army as the new emperor. Returning to his couch he covered 
his head with the sheet and soon afterward died. When his body reached 
Rome the people had already begun to worship him as a god who for a while 
had consented to live on the earth. 

• ■'VVe imist not mefeJy acknowledge the irsolndou and teiiadty of the niltr," savs the 
uaponial Moounsca, “but muse also adinit due. he did what tight policy eajoinod.” ’ 




CHAPTER XX 


Life and Thought in the 
Second Century 

•A.D. 96-196 


I. TACITUS 

T he poKcies of Nerva and Trajan liberated the suppressed mind of 
Rome^ and gave to the literature of their reigns a note of fierce resent¬ 
ment against a despotism rhac had gone but might come again. Pliny's 
gyric voiced it in wdcoming the first of three great Spaniards to the throne; 
Juv^enal seldom sang any other note; and Tadtus^ the most brilliant of 
historians^ became a delator teniporiy an accuser of times past, and 
excoriated a century with his pen. 

We do not know the date or place of Tacitus* birth, nor even his given 
name* Probably he w^as the son of Cornelius Tacitus, procurator of impenal 
revenue in Belgic Gaul; through this man's advancemenr the famUy was 
raised from the equestrian class into the new aristocracy** Our first definite 
fact about the historian is his own statement: “Agricola, during his consul¬ 
ship (jS) . , , agreed to a marriage benveen myself and his daughter, 
who might certainly have lcx>ked for a prouder connecrion*” ^ He had re¬ 
ceived the usual education and had learned to iht full those oratorical am 
which enliven his style, that skill in pros and cons which marks the 
speeches In his histories. The younger Pliny ofteu heard him in the courts, 
admired his “stacdy eloquence/^ and acclaimed him as the greatest orator in 
Rome*^ In S8 Tacitus was praetor; thereafter he sat in the Senate and con¬ 
fesses with shame * that he failed to speak our against tyranny, and joined 
in the Senatorial condemnation of Domidan's Senatorial victims. Nerva 
made him consul (97), and Trajan appointed him proconsul of Asia. He 
was evidently a man of affairs and practical experience; his books were the 
afterthought of a full life, the product of a leisurely old age, and of a mauure 
and profound mind. 

One theme unites them—hatred of autocracy. His Dblogue on Oraton 
(if it is his) attributes die decline of eloquence to the suppression of hberty. 
His the most perfect of those brief monographs to which the 
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ancients confined biography—proudly recounts the achievements of his 
father-in-law as general and governor, and then bitterly records Domittan^s 
dismissal and neglect of him. The little essay On the Sitmtion and Origin of 
the Genttans contrasts the vLrile virrues of a free people ftith the degenera-' 
tion and cowardice of Romans under the despots^ WTien Tacitus praises 
the Germans for considering infanticide an infamy^ and giving no adv^antage 
to childlessness, he k not describing Germans but denouncing Romatts* The 
philosophical purpose destro^^ the objectivity of the study, but allows a 
remarkable breadth of view in a Roman official praisiug the Gcrmaii power 
of resisting Rome.^ * 

The success of these essays induced Tacitus to illustrate the evils of 
ty ranny by indicting the record of die despots in ruthless detail* He be^an 
with what was freshest in his mertiory and in the testimony of his older 
friends—the period from Galba to the death of Dctnitiarii and when these 
Historian were acctaimcd by a grateful aristocracy as the best historical 
wri ting since Livy, he continued his story a fro 7 Jte by describing, in the 
Annales, the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero. Of the four¬ 
teen (some say thirty) “books" of the Histories four and a half remain, all 
devoted to the years 69 and 70; of the twelve books survive from an 

original sistcen or eighteen. Even in this mutilated form they arc the most 
powerful works in e]ttant Roman prose- we may vaguely imagine the 
grandeur and impress of the whole. Tacitus had hoped to chronicle also 
the reigns of Augusnis, Nerva, and Trajan, mitigating the gloom of his 
published works with some commemoration of constructive statesmanship. 
But the years were not given him; and posterity has judged him, as he judged 
the past, from a somber aspect alone. 

“The chief duty of the historian," he thought, “is to judge the actions 
of men, so that the good may meet with the reward due to virtue, and perni¬ 
cious citizens may be deterred by the condemnation that awaits evil deeds 
at the tribunal of posterity'.” ^ It is a strange conception, which turns history 
into a Last Judgment and the hisroriin into God. So conceived, historv is 
a sermon—ethics teaching by horribie examples—and falls, as Tacitus as¬ 
sumed, under the rubric of rhetoric. Ir is easy for indignation to be eloquent 
but hard for it to be fair; uo moralist should write history. Tacitus re¬ 
membered tyTanny too intimately to view tyrants calmly; he saw nothing 
in Augustus but the destruction of freedom and supposed that all Roman 
genius had ended ivich Acrium,^ He seems never to have thought of temper¬ 
ing his indictments by recording the excellent administration and growing 
prosperity of the provinces under the imperial monsters; no one ivould 
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suspccr, from reading him, that Rome was an empire as well as a city. Per- 
hap the lost “books” viewed the proTinctal world; those that remain make 
Tacitus a deceptive guide, who never lies but never reveals the truth. He 
often cites, and somedmes critically examines, his sources—histories, speeches, 
letters, Acta Dnn™, Acta SenatwSj and the traditions of old families; but 
for the most*pait he has heard only the stories of the persecuted nobility, 
and never imagines that'the executions of senators and the assassinations of 
emperors were incidents in a long contest between vicious, cruel, and com¬ 
petent mnnarchs and a decadent, cruel, and incompetent aristocracy. He is 
fascinated by striking peisonalides and events rather than by forces, causes, 
ideas, and processes; he draws the most brilliant and unjust character por¬ 
traits in history, hut he has no conceprion of economic influences upon po- 
lidcal events, no interest in the life and industn" of the people, the stream of 
trade, the condidons of science, the status of woman, the vicissitudes of be¬ 
lief, the achievements of poetry, philosophy, or art. In Tacitus Seneca, 
Lucan, and Petroniua die, but they do not write; the emperors Idll, but they 
do nor build. Perhaps the great historian was limited by his audience; prob¬ 
ably he read parts of his work—foUowHng the custom of the time—to the 
aristocradc friends whom Pliny describes as crmvding to his recepdons; he 
would have told us that these men and women knew Roman life, indusny, 
literature, and art, and did not Imve to be reminded of them; W'hat they 
wanted to hear, again and again, was the exciting story of the evil emperors, 
the heroic deeds of stoic senators, the long war of their noble class against 
tyrannical power. We cannot condemn I'acitus for not succeeding in what 
he did not attempt; we can only regret the narrowness of his great purpose 
and the limitarions of his powerful mind. 

He does not pretend to be a philosopher. He praises Agricola's mother 
for dissuading her son, who “had acquired a keener zest for philosophy than 
became a Roman and a senator." * His imagination and an, like Shakespeare’s, 
were too creatively active to let Iiim ponder quiedy the meaning and possi¬ 
bilities of life. He is as rich in illuminating comment as in unvciihcd scandal; 
bur it Is difficult to find in him any consistent view of God, or man, or the 
state. He is cautiously ambiguous on matters of faith, and suggests * that 
it is wiser to accept one’s native religion than to try to replace it with knowl¬ 
edge. He rejects most astrologers, auguries, portents, and miracles, but 
accepts some; he is too much of a gentleman ro deny the possibility of what 
so many have affirmed. In general, events seem to prove “the indiffierence 
of the gods to good and bad alike,” and the existence of some unknown, 
perhaps capricious, force that drives men and states fatally onward to their 
destiny htiperii He hopes that Agricola has departed 
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to it happy life, bur he obviously doubts It, and contents himself with the 
last delusion of great minds—art immortality of fame.'* 

Nor does any utopian aspiration console him. “Most plans of reforma¬ 
tion are at first embraced ■with ardotj but soon the novelty ceases, and the 
scheme ends in nothing.” Matters are temporarily better in his time, he 
reluctantly admits; but not even the genius of Trajan will prevent renewed 
deterioration.*® Rome is rotten Literally to the core, in the hearts of men, 
of a popukcc whose disorder of soul has made an anarchy of freedom,** a 
rabble “fond of innovation and change, and ever ready to shift to the side 
of the strongest.” ** He mourns the ‘'malignity of the human mind,” ** and 
scorru! like Juvenal the alien stocks in Rome. After blackening the Empire 
he does not dream of returning to the Republic, but hopes that the adoptive 
emperors will reconcile die Principate with libcrt)^*® In the end, he thinks, 
character is more important than govcmuient; what makes a people great 
is not its laws but its men. 

If, despite our surprise in finding a sermon and a drama where we had 
looked for history, we must nevertheless rank Tacitus among the greatest 
of histoiians, it is because the power of his art redeems the limitations of 
his view’. Above all he sees intensely, sometimes deeply, altvays vividly. The 
portraits he draws stand out more clearly, stride the stage more livingly, 
than any others in historical lirerirure. ITcne, too, however, there are 
blemishes. Tacitus composes speeches for his varied personages, all in his owti 
fashion and majestic prose; he describes Galba as a simpleton and makes him 
talk like a sage."** And he does not rise to the difficult art of making his char¬ 
acters develop in time. Tiberius is the same at the beginning of his reign as 
at the end; and if he appeared to be human at the outset it was, Tacitus 
thinks, pure dl^imukdon. 

First and last in Tacitus is the splendor of his st)’le. No other author has 
ever sud so much so compactly. This does not mean that he is brief; on 
the contrary, he is desultory and diffuse and takes 400 pages of the Nistorief 
to chronicle two years of time. Sometimes tl 5 C condensation is ejctreme to 
the point of affectation or obscurity; every second w'ord then requires a 
sentence to translate it; verbs and conjunctions are disdained as crutches for 
crippled minds. This is the culmination of Sallust’s concise rapidity, of 
Seneca’s pithy epigrams, of the balanced clauses taught in the schools of 
rhetoric. In a long work such a style, unrelieved with passages of a more 
even tenor, becomes an exhausting excitement to the reader, w'ho nev^erthe- 
less returns to it with mounting fascination. This martial brusqueness, more 
economical of words than of men, this scorn of the props of syntax, thii^ 
passion of feeling and cli^mcss of visualization, this tang of a novel vocabu¬ 
lary and murderous pungency of unhackneyed phrase, give to the writing 
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of Tacitus a color, and forc€ which no ancient author has equaled. 

The color is darlc, the mood is gloomy> the sarcasm stings, and the tone of 
the whole is that of a Dante without tendemess^ but the cumuladve elFect 
is overwhelming. Along this black river of relentless exposure we are carried, 
despite our reservations and objections, by a narrative at once dignified and 
Turbulent, stately and impetuous. Character after character rises upon the 
stage and is struck down; scene after scene rushes on until all Rome seems 
ruined and all the participants are dead. We can hardly believe, when we 
emerge from this chamber of horrors, that this period of despotism, coward¬ 
ice, and immorabty flowed into the zenith of monarchy under Hadrian and 
the Antonines, and the quiet decency of Pliny’s friends. 

Tacitus was wrong in scorning pl^ilosophy—chat is, perspective; all his 
faults were due to lack of it. if he could have disciplined his pen to the 
serv'ice of an open mind, he would have placed his name first on die list 
of tliose who have labored to give form and permanence to the memory 
and heritage of mankind. 


n. JUVENAL 

Unfortunately, Juvenal corroborates Tacitus. %\Tiat the one writes in 
mordant prose about princes and senators, the other chants in bitter verse 
about women and men. 

Decimus lunius lu vcnalis, son of a rich freedmant was bora at Atjuinuiti in 
Lacinm (59). He came to Rome for his education and practiced law there 
“for his own amusement.” His satires betray die shock of rural tastes struck 
by the loose turmoil of city life; yet he appears to have been friends with 
Martiak whose epigrams show no prejudice in favor of morality. Shortly 
before Domitian's death, says an uncertain tradition, Juvenal composed, 
and circulated among his friends, a satire on the influence of dancers ar 
court; the pantomime actor Paris, we are told, took offense and had him 
exiled to Egypt. Wc cannot say if the story is true, nor ’when Juvenal re¬ 
turned; in any case he published nothing till after Domitkn’s death. The 
first volume of his sLvtcen satires appeared in loi* the remainder in four 
* volumes at inter^-^ols in a long life. Probably they were unfo rghdng memories 
of Domitian's time; but the indignation that makes them so vivid and nn^ 
reliable suggests that a few years of *'the good emperors'' had not cured the 
evils he denounced. Perhaps, agam, he chose the satire as a characteristic 
Roman form, found models and some material in Lncilins, Horace, and 
Persius, and molded his fulminations and his wrath on the rhetorical prin¬ 
ciples that he had learned in the schools. We shall never know how darkly 
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OUT picture of tmpeii;:! Rome been colored by the pleasures of dcTUincia- 

rion. 

Juvenal takes cventhing for his subject, and has no trouble in finding 
in cvcrvtlung seme aspect that can bear condemning. “We are arrived at 
the zenith of vice,” he thinks, “and postcriiy will never be able to su^ass 
us"; so far, so true. The root of the evil is the unscrapulous pursuit of 
wealth. He scorns the picbs that once ruled armies and unmade kings bnt 
can now be bought with panem et circenses, bread and circuses; this is 
one of a hundred phrases to which Juvenal’s vitality gave lasting life. He 
resents the influx of Oriental faces, dress, ways, smells, and gods; protests 
against the clannishness of the Jew, and likes least of all the "greedy little 
Greek” (Grjetfu/ar the degenerate descendant of a people once 

great but never honest. He loathes the in formers who, like Pliny's Regulus, 
cet rich by reporting “unpatriotic" remarks; the legacy hunters who flutter 
around childless old men; the procorwul living in lifelong lujrury on the 
profits of a term in the provinces; the cler'er lawj^ers who spin out law- 
suits like an eicrctcd weh. He is disgusted above all by sexual excesses and 
perversions: by the roue who on marrvung finds that his lechery has left him 
impotent; by the dandies whose manners, perfumes, and desires make them 
indistinguishable from women; and by the women who think that emancipa¬ 
tion means tliat they should be indistinguishable from men. 

His sixth and bitterest satire is devoted to the gentler sex, Postnmus is 
thinking of marriage; don't do it, Juvenal warns him; and then the poet por¬ 
trays the w^omen of Rome as selfish, shrewish, superstitious, e.xtravagant, 
quarrelsome, haughrj% vain, litigious, adulterous, equaling every marriage 
with a divorce, substituting lapdogs for children;-^ going in for athletics, 
worse yet for literature, quoting Wirgil at you, spouting rhetoric and phi¬ 
losophy “oh, may the gods save us from a learned wife!" He concludes 
chat there is hardly a woman in the dry worth marrying, A good wife is a 
rare bird (rarii stranger than a white crow'. He marvels that Postumus 
should think of marriage when “there are so many halters to be had, so many 
high and dizzy window's are accessible, and the Aemilian Bridge is close at 
hmd.” No; stay single. And get out of this nexve’Wear)'ing bedlam called 
Rome and live in some quiet Italian toxi'n where you will meet honest men 
and be safe from ciimitials, poets, collapsing tenements, and Greeks.^ Put 
ambition behind you; the goal is not worth the striving, so long is labor and so 
brief is fame. Live simply, cultivate your garden, desire only so much as 
hunger and thirst, cold and heat deniimd;®* learn pity, be kind to children, 
keep a sane mind in a healthy body {ttieits Sana in corpore ^ano ®) , But only 
a fool will pray for a long life. 
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Wc cm luidemand such a mood; it is pleas^mt to contemplate the \ni- 
perfccticT^ cf our neighbors and the despicable inferiority of the world as 
compared with our dreams. Our enjo^uitiit in this case is sharpened by 
Juvenal's scrcct-comer vocabulary^ his easy-^movIng colloquial hexameters, 
his grim humor, and his lusty st) Jc, But we must not take him literally. He 
was angtyi he had nor made his way in Rome as rapidly as he had hoped; 
it was sweet revenge to lay about turn with the hludgeon of a hatred that 
never feigned to be fair. His nioral standard was high and sound, though 
tinged \rirh conservative prej=udices and delusions about the virtuous past^ 
by those standards, used without mercy or modestyt we could indict any 
generation anywhere, Seneca knew how old a pastime this is. “Our fore¬ 
fathers," he wrote, ^'complained, we complain, and our descendants will 
complain, that morals are corrupt, that wickedness holds sway, chat men are 
sulking deeper and deeper into sinfulness, that the condition of mankind is 
going from had to worse.” Around the immoral hub of any society is a 
spreading wheel of w-holesomc life, in which the threads of tradition, the 
moral imperatives of religion, the economic compulsions of the family, the 
instinctive love and care of children, the w'acchfulness of women and police¬ 
men, suffice to keep us publicly decent and moderately sane, Juvenal is the 
greatest of Roman satirists, as Tacitus is the greatest of Roman historians; 
but w e should err as much in taking their picture as accurate as w^e should 
were w"e to accept without scrutiny the pleasant and civilized scene that rises 
before us as w^c read che letters of Pliny. 


lU. A ROMAN GENTLEMAN 

Wien he bom at Como in 61 he was named Publius Caccilius 
Secimdns. His father owned a farm and villa near che lake and held high 
office in the towm. Orphaned early, Publius was adopted and educated first 
by Virgmius Rufus, governor of Upper Gennany, and then by his uncle 
Caius Plinius Sceundus, author of the Natural History. This busy scholar 
made the boy his son and heir and died soon afterwardn According to 
custom, the youth took his adoptive father's name, causing confurion for 
2000 yearSn At Rome he studied under Quintilian, who formed his taste on 
Geero and must rtechre some of the credit for the Geeronian fluency of 
Pliny’s style. At 18 he w^s admitted to the bar; at 39 he was chosen to 
deliver an address of welcome to Trajan. In the same year he was made 
consul; in 103, augur; in loj, “Curator of the Bed and Banks of the Tiber 
and the Gty Sewers." He took no fees or gifts for his legal service bur he 
was a rich man and could afford to be magnanimous. He bad properties in 
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Etniria, ac Benn^cntam, Como, and Laiirentum, and offered j,ooi>,ocio 
sesterces for an other.** 

Like many aristocrats of his time^ he amused himself by wriring: at first a 
Greek tragedy, then some poems, lighthearted and occasionally obscene. 
Reproved by some, he confessed his fault impemtently, and proposed again 
“to mdulge in mirth, wit, and gaiety, and enter into the spirit of the most 
wanton muse.” “ Hearing his letters praised, he composed some for publica- 
don and issued them at intervals from 97 to 109. Inrended not only for the 
public but for the pleasure of the circles he described, they avoided the 
darker aspects of Roman life and passed by as too serious for his purpose 
the larger problems of philosophy and statesmanship. Their worth is in their 
graceful indmacy, and in the rosy light they shed upon Roman character 
and patrician wait's. 

Pliny reveals himself wHth half the candor and all the felicity of 
Montaigne. He has an author’s inevitable vanity, but so openly that it 
hardly offends. “Nothing, 1 confess, so strongly affects me as the desire of 
a lasting name.” He speaks appreciarivcly of others as well as of himself, 
adding that “one may be sure a man has many t'irtucs if he adinlres those 
of others”; in any case it is a relief, coming from Juvenal and Tacitus, to 
hear an author speak well of his fellow men. He was as generous in act as 
in words, ever ready with favors, loans, or gifts, from finding a hui^band 
for a friend’s niece to enriching his nath'e town. Fintling that Quintilian 
could not give his daughter a downy befitting the high station of the man 
she was marrj''ing, he sent her 50,000 sesterces, excusing the smallness of the 
gift.®* He give an old schoolmate 500,000 to make him eligible for the 
equestrian class; when rhe daughter of a friend Inherited a legacy of debts 
he paid them off; and at some risk he lent a considerable sum to a philosopher 
banished by Domitian. To Como he gave a temple, a secondary school, an 
institute for poor children, a municipal bath, and 11,000,ooo sesterces for 
a public library, 

WTiat is esjKciaHy pleasing in him is his love for his home, or his homes. 
He does not denounce Rome, but he is happier in Como or Laurentum, near 
the lake or the sea. There his chief enterprises are reading and doing nothing. 
He loves hLs gardens, and the mountain scenery behind them; he did not 
have to wait for Rousseau to make him enjoy nature. He speaks udrh the 
greatest tenderness of his third wife, Calpurnia, her sweet temper and pure 
mind, her fond delight in his success and his books. She read them ah (he 
believed) and learned many of his pages by heart; she set his poems to music 
and sang them, and had a private corps of couriers to keep her informed of 
every development when he W'as trying an important case. She was but one 
of many good women in his circle. He tells of the modesty, patience, and 
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couriige of a fourceen-yeiir-olci girl who^ just betrothcd-p learned that she 
had an incurable illnejss, and cheerfully awaked death;'^^ of Pompeius 
Satuminus’ wife^ whose letters tu her husband were lyrics of affection and 
fine Ladn; ” of Thrasca's daughter Fannia, who uncomplainingly bore 
exile for defeiKilng her husband Hclvidius, nursed □ reiadve through a 
dangerous illness, caught it, and died of iii “How complctej he exclaims^ is 
her virtue, her sancritj", her sobriety, her courage!* ^ 

He had a hundred friends, some great, many ggod. He joined with 
Tacitus in prosecuting !\larius Priscus for dishonesty and cruelty as pro^ 
consul in Africa; the xvvO orators corrected each other's speeches and in¬ 
vested in mutual compliments; Tacitus lifted Pliny to heaven by reporting 
that the literary world W2.s pairing them as the leading writers of the age. 
He knew Marriah but from an aristocratic distance. He took Suetonins u 4 rh 
him to Bithyrua and helped him to get the ‘^right of three children without 
having any# His circle buitzed with literary and musical amate.ijs, with 
public recitab of poetrj- and sjieeches# “I do not believe,” says the iearned 
Boissier, “that in any other period has literature been so greatly loved. 
Homer and Vir^l were being studied on the banks of the Danube and the 
Rhine, and the Tliamcs was ^embUng v^th rhetoric."^ It was, in its upper 
half, an elcgjinc and amiable society, rich in loving marriage parental 
aJection, humane masters, sincere friendships, and fine courtesies. I accept 
your invitation to supper,” reads one letter, “but I must make this agreement 
beforehand, that you dismiss me soon, and treat me frugally. Let our mblc 
abound only in philosophical conversation^ and let us enjoy even that within 
limits^' ^ 

Most of the men whom Pliny describes were members of the new 
aristocracy stemming from the provinces; they w'cre not idlers, for nearly 
every one of them held public office and shared in the admirable admin is- 
trarion of the Empire under Trajan, Pliny himself was sent as proprietor to 
Bithynia to restore the solvency of some cities there. HLs letters include 
some inquiries addressed to the Prince, and "1 rajan s pithy replies; they 
show Pliny accomplishing his mission with ability and honor, though with 
a stran^Iy detailed dependence upnn the Emperor s advice# His final letter 
begs forgiveness for sending his sick wife home by the coaches of the im¬ 
perial post. Thereafter Pliny disappears from literature and history, leaving 
behind him a redeeming picture of a Roman gentleman, and of Italy in her 
happiest age. 

tv. THE CUETURAE DECLCyE 

We should obscure these outstanding figures if we were to surround them 
with lesser lighis. After them there were no giants in pagan Latin letters. Reason 
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hot! iTk^cie ICS great effort from Ennius to Tacitus and had Spent itself. It is a 
shock to pass from the grandeur of the Htstorks^ and the Annah to the scandalous 
chronicle of Succonius' /Jf af Iltuslrhiis Men (J Jo) ; histon^ is here dcgcneraJC- 
ing intu biography + and biography into anecdote; portents and miracles and 
superstitions crowd the pges, and only the Elizabethan English of Philemon 
Holland's translation (i6<>6) has raised the book to the level of literature* Less 
disturbing is the descent from Pliny to the letters of Pronto. Perhaps these were 
not meant for publicadon, and cannot be fairly compared with Plinysome 
were spoiled by a search for arcliaic phraseology, but many are touched by red 
affection of the teacher for his pupiL Aulus Gellius supported the archaizing 
movement in h s Nh^hts (169)—the largest coUection of worthless trifles 
in ancient literature; and Apuleius brought it to a climax in Golden /fw* 
ApuJeius and Fronto came from Africa, and the fad may have had partial source 
in the fact that written T.atiu there had departed less than in Rome from the 
language of the people and die Republic. Fronto rightly bebeved in strengthen¬ 
ing literaljre with popular speech, as one frefhens a plant by turning over the 
earth its roots. But youth docs not come mice to a man, a nation, a literature, 
or a I inguage. Orientalizadon had srt in and could nut be stopped. The common 
Greek tongue of the Hellenistic East and Oriental Rome W2S becoming the 
language of literature as well as of life; Frontons pupil chose it for his Meditadom. 
Appian, an Alexandrian Greek living at Rome, chose Creek for his vivid Histories 
of Rome’s wars (cn. 160); so did Claudius Aeban, a Roman by birth and blood; 
a half crntuiy later Dio Cassius, a Roman senator:, ^vould write his history of 
Rome m Greek. Leadership in literature w-as passing back from Rome to the 
Gneck Eastj not to the Greek spirit, but tn the Oriental soul usbg Hellenic 
speech. 1 herr would be giants again in Latin; but they would be Christian saints. 

Ruman art declined more slow ly than Roman letters. Technical ahility hm 
gered on and produced good architecture, sculpture, painting, and mosaic, The 
head of Nervu, in the V^atican, carries on the vivid realism of Flavian ^nraits, 
and the Column of Trajan is an impressive relief despite much crudity, l-Iadiian 
labored to tes-ive Hellenic classicism, but found no one to pby Pheidbs to his 
Pericles; the inspiration that had stirred Greece after Marathon, and Kome after 
Actiuin, u'as missing in an age of self-limitation, contentment, and peace. The 
bnsts of Hadrian lose character by their smooth Hellenistic lines; the heads of 
Plotina and Sabina are pretty; but the portraits of Antinous repel us bv their sleek 
effeminate insipidity. Probably Hadrian’s classical reaction was a mistake: it 
ended the forceful natiiralism and individuation of Flavian and Trajanic sculp¬ 
ture, which had had indigenous roots in Italian tradition and character. Nothing 
reaches maturin' except through the fulfillment of its owm nature. 

Under the Antonines Roman sculpture had its peniiltimate fling. Once at least it 
achieved perfection, in the figure of a young woman whose veiled head and 
modest robes are molded wdth a bewitching delicacy and firmness of line.** Al¬ 
most as good is the portrait of Marcus’ Faustina, aiistocraticaUv refined, and 
sensuous enough to accord with the innuendoes of historj', Aurdios himself was 
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carved or cast in a rhoasand forms, from the medicative and guileless yet eagerly 
s-Qsitivc youth of the Capitolinc bust to the curiy-hcaded professor jn armor ot 
chat same coUcctiom Every tourist knows the stately bronze of /lure/ias fwi- 
peratcr on horseback, which, since Michclangdo restored it. has dominated the 

piazza of Rome’s Capitol, ^ ^ j tj n - 

R'lief remained to the end a favorite Roman art. The Etruscan and Hellenistic 

custom of carving mythological or historical scenes upon sarcophagi returned in 
Hadrian’s rime as the hope of immoiTality took more personal and even physica 
form, and burial repbeed cremation. Eleven panels surviving from triumphal 
arches erected to cornmemorate the campaigns of Aurelius * show the 
style in perfection: no one is idealized, every participant is individualized; Marcus, 
receiviiur without pride the submission of a fallen enemy, is an appealingly bumati 
fi^C' and the defeated aix sho^iTi nor as barhaiiaiis but as men worthy of meir 
long struggle for freedom. In 174 the Senate and people of Rome rai^d that 
Coiumn oTAurelius which still adoms the Piazza Colonna; inspired by Trapn s 
Column, it pictured the Marcomannic Wars with a sympthetic art tliat honored 

conquerors and conquered alike. ^ ■ 

The spirit of the Emperor had helped to fonn the art and morals of time. 
The games were less cruel, the laws more considerate cf the weak; marriage w-as 
appa^ntly more lasting and content Immorality continued, ojxnly m a mmonty, 
clandestinely in the maioritj*, as at all times; but it had passed its peak wnth Nero 
and had ceased to be fashionable. Men as well as women were returning to the 
old rebsion or devoting themselves to new ones; and the philosophers approved. 
Rome was now teeming with them, invited, welcomed, or tolerated by AurehuS; 
they took full advantage of his generosity and his power, crowded his court, re¬ 
ceived appointments and emoluments, delivered counties lectures, and opened 
many schools. In their Imperial pupil they gave tlte world the culmmanon and 
disintegration of ancient philosophy. 


y. the emperor as philosopher 

Sis years before his death Marcus Aurelius sat down in his tent to formu¬ 
late his thoughts on human life and destiny. We cannot be 
Ta ciV hemtifn-^^to himself’-was intended for the public cyt; probably so 
for even saints are vain, and the greatest man of action has moments o 
weakness in which he asjrires to write a book. Marcus was nor an expeiT 
author; most of the training that Front© had given him io was waste 
now, since he wrote in Greek; besides, these Golden iragie were 

penned in the intervals of travel, battles, revolts, and many tnbulanom; we 
mus t forgive rhem for being disconnected and formless, often repetitious, 

• Eigfai adom thr Aidi of Consianiaiiei thn* are in tht dc’ Conscivataii, 
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sometimes dull. The book is precious only for its contents—its tenderness and 
candor, its half'-conscious reveiations of a pa^n-Chiistian, ancJeni-medieva] 
soul. 

Like most thinlters of his time, Aurelius conceived philosophy not as a 
speculative description of infimt^% but as a school of virtue and a way of 
life. He hardly bothers to make up his mind about God; sometimes be talks 
like an agnostic, acknowledging that he docs not know; but having made 
that admission, he accepts tlie traditional faith with a simple piety. “Of what 
worth is it CO me,” he asks, “to live in a universe without gods or Provi¬ 
dence?” ** Tie speaks of deity now in the singular, now in the plural, wnth 
all the indi 5 crcncc of Genesis. He offers public prayer and sacrifice to rhe 
old ditTuitics; but in his private thought he is a pantheist, deeply impressed 
with rhe order of the cosmos and the wisdom of God, He has a Hindu's 
sense of the interdependence of the world and man. He marvels at the growth 
of the child our of a little seed, rhe miraculous formation of organs, strength, 
mind, and aspiration out of a little food.^® He believes that if w'e could under¬ 
stand we should find in the universe the same order and creative powder as 
in man. “All things are implicated with one another, and the bond is holy. 
. . . There is a common reason in all intelligent beings; one god perv-ades 
all things, one substance, one law, one truth. , . . Gan a clear order sub¬ 
sist in thee, and disorder in the All?*' ” 

He admits the difficulty of reconciling evil, suffering, apparently un- 
merired misfortune, with a good Providence; but w'e cannot judge the' place 
of any element of event in the scheme of things unless v/e see the whole- 
and who shall pretend to such total perspective? It is therefore insolent and 
ridiculous for us to judge the world; wisdom Lies in recognizing our limita- 
rions, in seeking to be harmonious parts of the universal order, in trv‘in<»’ 
to sense the j\Iind behind the body of the world, and co-operating -with it 
willingly. To one who has reached this view “everything that happens hap¬ 
pens justly”—Le,, as in the course of nature; nothing that is according to 
nature can be c\t1 ;‘'* everything natural is beautiful to him who under¬ 
stands," All things are determined by the universal reason, the inherent logic 
of the whole; and every part must welcome cheerfully its modest role and 
fate. “Equanimity" (the watchword of the dying Antoninus) “is the volun¬ 
tary acceptance of the things that are assigned to thee by the nature of the 
whole," « 

Everything harmonizes with me that harmonizes with thee, O 
universe. Nothing for me is too early or too late w hich is in due tLie 
for thee. Everything is fruit to me that thy seasons bring, O Nature. 

From thee are all things, in thee are alf things, to thee all things 
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Knowledge is of value only as a tool of the good life, **What, then, can 
direct a mao? One thing only—philosophy” “—not as logic or learning, but 
as a persistent training in moral excellence, ‘'Be thou erect, or be made 
erect.” God has given every nun a guiding dsmioTif or inner spirit—his 
reason. V^ircue is the life of reason. 

These are die principles of the rational soul. It traverses the whole 
universe, and surveys its form, and extends itself into the miinjty of 
time, and embraces the cyclical renewal of all things, and compre- 
hends tJwt those who cumc after us will see nothing new, nor have 
those before us seen anything more; but in a manner he who is for^ 
years old, if he has any understanding at all, has seen, by virtue of tliis 
uniformity, all things chat have been or will be.“ 

Marcus thinks his premises compel him to puritanism. “Pleasure is neither 
good nor useful.” “ He renounces tlie flesh and all its works, and talks at 
times like some Anthony in the Thebaid: 

Observe how ephemeral and worthless human things are, and what 
mis yesterday a htde mucus, tomorrow will be a mummy or ashes. 

. , . The whole space of man’s life is but little, and yet with what 
troubles it is filled . . , and with what a WTetched body it must be 
passedl , . . Turn it inside out, and see w hat kind of thing it is.“® 

The mind must be a citadel free from bodily desires, passions, anger, or 
hate. It muLsr be so absorbed In its work as hardly ro notice the adversities 
of fortune or the barbs of entnity. “Every man is worth just so much as the 
things about which he busies himself,” He reluctantly concedes that there 
are bad men in this world. The way to deal with them is to remember that 
they, too, are men, the helpless victims of their otvn faults by the 
dcterminisiti of circumstance.^ “If any man has done thee wTong, the harm 
is his own; it is thy duty to forgive him.” If the existence of evil naen 
saddens yon, think of the many fine persons you have met, and the many 
virtues diat are mingled in imperfect charactersH*® Good or bad, all men 
are brothers, kinsmen in one God; even the ugliest barbarian is a clrizcn of 
the fatherland to which we all belong. “As Aurelius I have Rome for my 
country; as a man, the world,” Does this seem an impracticable philos¬ 
ophy? On the contrary, nothing is so invincible as a good disposition, if it 
he sincere.®* A really good man is umnune to misfortune, for whatever evil 
befalls him leaves him still his own soul. 

Will this [evil] that has happened prevent thee from being just, 
magnanimous, temperate, prudent , . , modest, free? ... Suppose 
that men cuise thee, kill thee, cutthec iu pieces: what can these things 
do to prevent thy mind from rcniainmg pure, wise, sober, and just? 
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If ji man stand by a limpid, pure spring and curse it^ the spring never 
ceases to send up clean \vatcr^ if he cast dirt into it, or filthy it will 
speedily wash them out and be unpolJuted again. * * . On every oc- 
casion that brings thee trouble, remember to apply this principle; 
that this is not a misfortune, but that to bear ii nobly is good for¬ 
tune. - * . Thoo seest how few the things are to which if a man lavs 
hold of, he is able to live a life tliat Sows on quietly and is like the 
csdstencc of the gods 

Marcus' life^ however, did not flo’w on quietly^ he had to kill Germans 
while writing this Fifth Gospel, and in the end he faced death with no 
coiisoktion in the son who wodd succeed htm, and no hope of happiness 
beyond the grave. Sod and body alike retnrn to their original elements. 

For as the mutarinn and dissolution of bodies make roon:: for other 
bodies doomed to die^ so the souls that ati; removed into the air, after 
life's existence, are transmuted and diffused , , , into the seminal 
inteliigence of the universe, and make room far new sods.** , , * 

Thou hast existed as a part; thou shalt disappear m that which pra- 
duced thee. . . . This, too, nature wills. , , , ftiss, then, through 
this little space of time coaformahly to nature^ and end diy journeys 
in content, just as an olive falls when it is ripe, blessing the narnre that 
produced it, and thanking tlie tree c n which k grew."® 


M. CO.NLMODVS 

\Alicn the officer of the p-.rd asked the dying Marcas for the watchword 
of the day he answered: “Go to the rising snti; my sun is setting." The rising 
sun then nineteen, a robust and dashing youth without inhibitions, 
morals, or fear. One w^ould have expected of him, rather than of Marcus 
the ailing saint, a policy of war to victory or death; instead, he offered the 
enemy imineJiate peace. They were to withdraw from the vicinity of the 
Danube, to surrender most of their arms, return all Rotnaii prisoners and 
deserters, pay Rome an annual tribute of corn, and persuade 13,000 of 
their soldiers to enlist in the Roman legions.™ All Rome condemned him 
except the people; his generals fumed at allowing the crapped prey to 
escape and fight again another day. During the reign of CommodiK, how¬ 
ever, no trouble came froni the Dannbian tribes. 

The young prince, though no coward, had seen enough of utit- he needed 
peace to enjoy Rome. Back in the capital, he snubbed the fenatc and 
loaded th= pljbs <vi.h uni^cadsnted gifis-ja, dtnarii to «ch dd^an. 
fmdiiig no field m politics for his esubcriint strength, he hunted heists on 
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the imperial estates and developed such skill with sword and bow that he 
decided to perform publicly. For a time he left the palace and lived in the 
gladiators' school; he drove chariots in the races, and fought in the arena 
agiinst animals and men.^^ Prc:umabiy the men who opposed hUn took care 
to let liim win;, but he thought nothing of fightings unaided and before 
breakfast^ a hippopotamus, an cleplianti and a tiger^ which made no dis¬ 
tinctions for royalty.®® He was so perfect a boTATnan that with a hundred 
arrows he killed a hundred tigers in one exhibition. He would let a panther 
leap upon seme condemned criininal and then day the animal with one 
arrow, leaving the man unhurt to die again.'”* He Jiad his exploits recorded 
in the 44cta Dhirmt and insisted on being paid, out of the lreasuiy% for 
each cf his thousmd combats as a gladiator. 

Xhe historians upon whom we must here depend wrote, like TacituSi 
from the vieu"poinc and traditions of the offended aristocracy; we cannot 
tell how much of the marvels they relate are history, how much are re¬ 
venge. We are assured that Compnodns drank and gambled, wasted the 
public funds, kept a harem of 300 women and 300 boys, and hked to vary 
his sex occadonally, at least by using a woman’s garb^ ct^en at the public 
games. Tales of unbelievable cruelty are transmitted to us: Commodus 
ordered a votarj'^ of Bellona to amputate an arm in proof of piety; forced 
some women devotees of Isis to beat their breasts with pine cones dll they 
died; killed men indiscriminately with his club of Hercules; gathered 
cripples together and slew them one by one with arrows. , , One of his 
mistresses, Alarcia, was apparently a Christian; for her sake, we are told, 
he pardoned some Chrisuans who had been condemned to the Sardinian 
mines. Her devotion to him suggests that in this man, described as more 
bcsdal than any beast, there ’was some lovable element unrecorded by 

his predecessors, he w^as aroused to the wildest ferociry by fear ol 
assassination. His aunt Lucilla formed a conspiracy to kill him; he discovered 
it, had her executed, and on proof or suspicion of particlpadon put so many 
men of rank to death that soon hardly any survived who had been prominent 
in Marcus' reign. Delators, who had almost disappeared for a cennirv^^ re¬ 
turned to activity and favor, and a new terror raged in Rome. Appointing 
Pereunis as praetorian prefect, Commodus yielded the reins of government 
to him^ and (the tradirion says) abandoned himself to sexual dissipation. 
Perenuis ruled efficiently but mercilessly; he organized his own terror and 
had all his opponents slaitu The Emperor, suspecting that Perennis planned 
to replace him, surrendered this second Sejanus to the Senate, ’W'hlch re¬ 
enacted its role of glowing ret^engc, Qeander, a former slave, succeeded 
Perennis {185) and surpassed him in corruprion and cruelty; any office 
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might be had for a proper bribe, any decision of any oonrt could be re¬ 
versed. Under his orders senators and knights were put to death for treason 
or criricism. In 190 a mob besieged the villa where Commodus was staying 
and demanded Cleander’s death. The Emperor accommodated them. 
Qeunder s successor, Laetus, after hoJding power for tliree yeais, iud*»ed 
that his time had come. One day he chanced upon a proscription list diat 
contained the names of his suppoireis and friends, and of Marcia. On the list 
day of 192 Marcia gave Commodus a cup of poison; and when it worked too 
slowly the athlete whom he had kept to wrestle with strangled him in his 
bath. He was a youth of thirty^jne, 

WTien Marcils died Rome had reached the apex of her cur^^e and was 
dneady touched with decay. Her boundaries had been extended beyond the 
Danube, into Scotland and the Sahara, into the Caucasus and Russia, and 
to the gates of Parthia. She had accomplished for that confusion of peoples 
^d faiths a ^ity not of language and culture, but at least of economy 
latv. She had woven it mto a majestic commonwealth, within which the 
exciiange of goods moved in unprecedented plenty and freedom; and for 
mo centuries she had guarded the great realm from barbarian inroads and 
had given it security and peace. Alt the white man’s world looked Oi her 
as the center of the universe, the omnipotent and eternal city. Never had 
there been such wealth, such splendor, or such power 

Nevertheless, amid the prosperity* that made Rome brilliant in this second 
cen^ aU the seeds w^ere germinating of the crisis that would ruin Italy 
m the third Alareus had contributed heavily to the debacle by naming 
Commodus he.r and by w-ani that centralized ever more authority in the 
hanj of ^e Emperor Commodus kept in peace the prerogatives assumed 
7 urehus in war. P^i' ste and local mdcpendcncc, initiative, and pride 
withered as the jwwer functions of the smte increased; and the wealth 
of nations was dramed away by ever-rising taxation to support a self- 
mulnplyuig bureaucracy and the endlci® offensives of defense, mineral 
w^kh of Italy was dinning," pestilence and famine had taken bitter 

’ dolXd^ h '^4 ^ ^-mmental expenditures 

and doles had exhausted the Treasury and debased the curren^^. Italian 

industry^ was losing its markets in the provinces through provinciid compe- 
titmn, and no economic s^te^nship appeared to make up for a lan<nih- 
mg foreign trade by a Wider distribution of buvmg power at hnm^ SZ 
wMe the provinces had ivcovered from the exactions of SuUa, Pompey 
aesar. Cassius Brunij and Antony; their ancient skills had revived. tLk 
mtWies-were floimshmg, their new wealth was financing science nhilo^ 
ophy^ and air, "Tlieir sons replenished the legions* their &pnp i T u 
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emperors. The process of conquest wus finished and was to be reversed; 
henceforth the conqoered wonld absorb the conquerors. 

As if conscious of these omens and problems* the mind of Rome* at the 
close of the Antonine age, sank into a culrural and spiritual fatigue. The 
practical disfranchisement of first the iissemblics and then the Senate had 
removed the mental stimulus that comes from free political activity" and a 
widespread sense of libertj" and power. Since the prince had almost all 
authority, the citizens left him almost all responsibility. More and more 
of them, even in the aristCK^racy, retired into their families and their private 
affairs; citizens became atoms* and society began to fall to pieces mtcmally 
precisely when unity seemed most complete. Disillusionment with democ¬ 
racy was followed by disillusioniTieTit with monarcliyH. Tlie "^Golden 
Thoughts*’ of Aurelius were often leaden thoughest weighted d^wn with 
the suspicion diat Rome’s problems could not be solved.^ that the mulriply- 
ing barbarians could not long be held back by a sterile and pacific breed. 
Stoicism, which had begun by preaching strength, was ending by preaching 
resignation. Almost all the philosophers had made their peace with religion. 
For 400 years Stoicism had been to the upper classes a ^hstjtucc for re¬ 
ligion; now the substitute was put aside, and the ruling orden; turned back 
from the books of the philosophers to the altars of the gods. And yet pagan¬ 
ism^ too, was dying. Like Italy, it was flushed only with governmental aid 
and was nearing exhaustion. It had conquered philosophy; but already its 
temple precincts heard reverently the names of invading deities. The age 
was heavy with the resurrection of the provinces and the incredible victory 
of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XXr 



T. A ROSTER OF CtTlES 

L et ds Stop at this precaiiaus zenith and trj^ to realize that the Empire 
j was grea ter than RomeAVe h^vt lingered nndiiiy at this brilHanr center, 
which hypnotizes historians as it fascinated pro^dnciaJs. In tnith the vitality 
of the great realm no longer dwelt in the corrupt and dying capital; its 
surviving health and strengtli, much of its beaucy, most of its mental life 
lay in the provinces and In Tcaly, We can have no just idea of what Rome 
meanly nor of its asconisliing achievement in organization and pacificarion, 
until we leave it and surrender ouoelves to a tour of the tJiousand cldcs 
tliat made up the Roman world A 

“How shall I commence this undertaking? the elder Pluiy asked as he began 
his description of Italy, “so vast is the numl>er of places—what man could enumer¬ 
ate them all?—and so great is their individual renown!’^ ^ Atcmnd and south of 
Rome Jay Latium, once her mother, then her enemy^ then her granaryt then a 
paradise of suburbs and villas for Romans who had both money and taste. South 
and west from the capital fine roads and the Tiber led to the rival harbors of 
Portus and Ostia on the Tyrrhenian Sea. Ostia had its great age in the second 
and third centuries of our era. Merchants and longshoremen crowded its streets 
and filled its theaters; its homes and apartment hous^ were remarkably like those 
of Rome today; as late as the fifteenth century a Florentine traveler marveled at 
the Wealth of the town and its snmpraous adiimment- Some surviving columns, 
3nd an altar elegantly designed and carved with delicate floral reliefs, show that 
even this commercial population had absorbed the classic conception of the 
bcauriful. 

Southward on the coast rose Andum (Anzio)^ where the richest Ramans, 
many emperors, and favored gods had palaces or temples reaching out into the 
Mediterranean to catch any passing breeze; in its three miles of ruins were found 
such master sculptures as the Borgiase Glodiotar and the ApoHo Seh^dere. Near 
by an extant monument reminds ''excellent citizens," now nineteen centuries 
dead, that they have receotly liad the pleasure of seeing eleven gladiators die in 
combat with ten ferocious bears*^ To the north, beyond the coastal hills, Aquinum 
gave birth to Juveoal, and Arpinum pliimed itself on Marius and Geero. Twenty 

• The reader miy follow this pilgrimage en the end maps of ihis book. 
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miles frojii Rome was the old tow of Praeneste (Palestrimi), its pretu^ homes 
built upon terraces in the niountain slopes, its gardens famous for their roses, its 
peak crowned with a celebrated temple to the goddess Fortuna PrLnigenk, who 
gave good luck to women in childbirth, and exchanged oracles for cash. Tus- 
culum, ten miles from Rome, was similarly rich in gardens and villasi here old 
Cato w-as born, andOcero placed his Tuscultm Disputiitwm^ Most renowed of 
Romeos suburbs was Tibiir (TivoU), where Hadrian spread his country house 
and Zenobia^ Queen of Palmyra, spent her captive years* 

North of Rome, Etruria experienced under the Principate a modest resurrec¬ 
tion* Perusia vr^s largely destroyed and partly restored by Augustus, whose artists 
beautified there an old Etruscan arch. Arretium gave Maecenas to Rome and 
pottery to the world, Pisae was already hoar with age: it traced its name and 
origin to a colony of Greeks from Pisa in the Peloponnesus, and made a living by 
organizing the lumber business along the Amus River. Farther up the same stream 
was a voung Roman colony, Florencia, rare among cities because it probably 
under«tim 3 tcd its future* At the northwestern cxtremitY of Etmrk w^ere the 
quarries of Carrara; Rome's finest marble was conveyed thence to the port of 
Luna, and went by ship to the capital. Genua had long served as an outlet for the 
goods of northwestern Italy ; as far back as log d.c. we hear of the Carthaginians 
destroynig it in a ruthless commercial w^ar; it ha^s been destroyed many times 
since, and lias always achieved a fairer reincarnation. 

Under the Alps lay Augusta Taiirinorum, founded by the Taurini Gauls and 
made a Roman colony by Augustus; its ancient pavements and drains can still 
be seen under the streets of Turin; and a massive gate survives from Augustan 
days to remind us tbat the city xv3s once a fortress against invaders from the northp 
Here the lazy Padus (Po), rising in the Cortian Alps, rums eastw-ard 2 jo miles co 
divide north Italy into w^har the early Republic knew as Trartspadane and Os- 
padanc GauL In all the peninsula the valley of the Po was the region most fetdie* 
populous, and pro^erons* At the foot of the Alp^ those lakes—Verhanus 

(Alaggiorc), Larius (Como)^ and Benacus (Garda)—whose splendor feasted the 
eye and soul of those generations as well as ours. From the younger Pliny's 
Comum a main trade route led south to Mediolanum (Milan), Settled by the 
Gaub in the fifth century 6*0-^ it was already a metropolis and educational center 
in the dax's of Virgil; by a.d. iSfi it w'ould repkee Rome as the capital of the 
Western Empire* Verona controlled the trade over the Brenner Pass and was 
rich enough to have an simphitheater (recently restored) seating 25,000 specta¬ 
tors. Along the winding Po rose Pkeenria (Piacenza), Cremona, jMantua, and 
Ferrara—originally frontier ttywns designed to hold the Gauls at bay. 

North of the Po and east of the Adige lay Veneda. The district took its name 
from the Veneti* early immigrants from Illyria. Herodotus tells how the leaders 
of these mbes annually brought together the marriageable lasses in their villages^ 
put a price upon each according to her beauty, wed her to the man who paid 


* TnsciiJiiin^s hcEr, Frascati^ is stiti ihc ncsorE of the Italian rich; dicre are the villas Aldo- 
brandioi, Torkuia, Momliagone, etc.* 
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the price^ and used the money to proTidc alluring dowries for the less aUnring 
girls,* Venice itself was not yet born+ but at Pola on the Istrian peninsula^ at 
Tergeste (Trieste)^ Aquilciot and Pataviiim (Padua), substantial cidcs cro\'Ticd 
the head of the Adriatic. Pola still lias from Roman days a Stately arch* a pretty 
temple, and an amphitheater only less impressive than its model, tlie Colosseum, 
South of the Po a line of important cities ran from Pbceritia through Parma, 
Mutina (Modena), Bononia (Bologna)* and Faveutk (Faenze) to ArtminojiL 
HercT at Rimini, is one of the most perfeedy preserved of the countless bridges 
biidt by Roman engincen:- it carried the Flaminian Way into the citj^ through 
an arch ais Strong and dominatmg as the Roman character. A braiich raid Jed 
from Bononia to Ravenna, the Venice of Roman days, built upon piles in marshes 
made by several rivers emptying into the Adriatic^ Smbo describes it as “pro- 
rided with thoroughfares by means of bridges and ferries.’^ ^ Augustus stationed 
there his Adriatic fleet, and several emperors in the fifth century made the ciu" 
dieir official residenct. The superior ferrilliy of northern Italy, its healthier and 
more srimulating climate, its mineral rHources, varied industries, and cheaply- 
borne liver trade, raised die region to economic supremacy over centml Italy 
in the first century of our era and to political leadership in the third. 

South of Ariminum the eastern coasti rocky, stormy, and liarborless, developed 
few clues of moment north of Brundisium. And yet there w^eie in Umbria, 
Picenum, Samnium, and Apulia many small towns whose wealth and art can be 
judged only by studying Pompeii. Asisium gave birth to Propertius as well as 
Saint Francis; Sarsina to Plaunis, Amitemum to Sallust, Sulmo to Ovid+ Venusla 
to Horace. Beneventum W2S famous not only for a Pyrrhic defeat but for the 
great arch erected there by Trajan and Hadrian; on its virile reliefs Trajan told 
the story of his achicvwicncs in war and peace. On the southeastern coast 
Brundisium commanded traffic with Dalmatia, Greece, and the East. Within the 
"'heel” Tarenturri* once a proud city-state, was now a declining winter resort for 
Roman magnates and aristocrats. In southem Italy large estates had absorbed 
most of the land and mmed it to pasture; the cities lost their peasant patronage^ 
and their business classes wraned. The Greek eommunides that had sported their 
5 )"baridc wealth in earlier dmes had been mined by barbariati mfiltmdon and 
the Second Punic War, and were now reduced co small towns in which Latin 
was slowly replacing Greek. On the “toe" Rlieginm (Reggio) had a good harbor 
and flourished on the trade with Sicily and Africa. Up the west coast Veba could 
hardly remember the days when Parmenides and Zeno had made ir, as Elea, ring 
with metaphysical poetry and impish paxadox* Posejdonia, which sdll amazes 
visitors with its majestic temples, had been renamed Paesrum by it$ Roman col¬ 
ony, and it$ Greek stcx:k was melting in a flux of “barbarian’^—here Italian—blood 
from the countryside. Only in Campania was Greek civilization alive in Italy. 


Geographically Campania—the mountains and coast around Naples—%vas 
part of Senium; econoirucally and culturally it was a world by itself, 
industrially more advanced than Rome, financially powerful, and crowding 
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into a little space jm intense life of political turmoil, literary compcritioii, 
artistic exuberance, epicurean luxury, and exciting public games, "llic land 
was fertile and produced the finest olives and grapes In Italy; hence came 
the famous Surrentine and Falemian wines. Probably Varro was thinking 
of Campania when he challenged the world; “You who have wandered over 
many lands, have you ever seen any better cultivated than Italy? . , . Is not 
Italy so stocked with fruit trees as to seem one great orcliardr” * At the 
southern end of Campania a precipitous peninsula ran out from Salemum 
to Surrentum. Villas nestled among die vines and orchards on the lulls and 
garlanded the shore, Surrenuim was as beaudful as Sorrento is now; the 
elder Pbny called it “Nature's owm delight," upon which she had poured 
ouc all her gifts,^ Hardly anything seems to have changed there in two 
thousand v^ars; the people and their customs arc probably the same, almost 
the same their guds; and the cliffs still stand the sea’s unending dege. 

Facing this promontory lay the buffeted isle of Capreae (Capri). On the 
soutliem side of the gulf Vesuvius smoked, while Pompeii and Herculaneum 
slept under then lava ooar. Then came Neapolk, “Newtown,” the most 
Greek of Italian cities in Trajan’s day; in Naples’ laziness we watch an echo 
of its ancient addiction to love and sport and arc. The people were Italian; 
the culture, customs, games, were Greek, Here w'ere fine temples, palaces, 
and theaters; here, every fifth year, were held those contests in music and 
poetry at which Statius had won a prize. In the western comer of the gulf 
was the port of Puteoli (Pozzuoli), named from the stench of its sulphur 
pools; ^ it tlirove on Rome’s trade and on manufactures of iron, pottery, 
and glass; an amphitheater here shows us, by its well-preserved underground 
passages, how gladiators and beasts were-inttoduced into the arena. Across 
the harbor of Puteoli sparkled the villas of Baiae, doubly attractive in their 
setting berw’ccn mountains and sea; here Caesar, Caligula, and Nero played 
and rheumatic Romans came to bathe in mineral spriitgs. The place profited 
from its reputation for gambling and immorality; Varro reports that maidens 
there w'ere common property, and many bop were girls; ® Qaudius thought 
Cicero irremediably disgraced for having gone there once.**' “Do you sup¬ 
pose,” asks Seneca, "that Cato would ever have dwelt in a pleasure palace, 
so that he might count the lewd women as they sailed past, the many kinds 
of barges painted in aU sorts of colors, the roses w'afted about tiic lake?" 

A few mites north of Baiae, in the crater of a dead volcano. Lake Avernus 
emitted sulphurous fumes of such potency that legend said no bird cotdd 
fly above it and live. Near it was the cave through which Aeneas, in Virgil’s 
epic, had made his facilir descensus Avenii into Tartarus. North of the lake 
was the old city of Cumae, now slowly dying through the superior attrac¬ 
tions of her daughter-city Neapolis, the better harbors of Puteoli and Ostia, 
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and the industries of Capua. Capua laj'* thirty miles inland, in a fertile region 
that sometimes harvested four crops in a year; “ and its bronze and iron 
works were unrivaled in Italy. Rome had so severely punished it for help¬ 
ing Hannibal that for tvi^o centuries it failed to recover, and Ocero spolce 
of it as the “abode of the politically dead.” Caesar restored it with thou¬ 
sands of new colonists, and in Trajan's rime It was prospering again. 

Listed so rapidly, these major cities of classic Italy arc merely names; we 
mistake them for words on a map and hardly feel that they were the noisy 
abodes of sensidve men eagerly pursuing food and drink, women and gold. 
I..ct us turn over the ashes of one Roman habitation, and from its strangely 
preserved vestiges try to recapture some movement of the life that ran in 
those ancient streets. 


n. FO.MPEII 

Pompeii was one of the minor towns of Italy, hardly noticed in Latin 
literature except for its fish sauces, its cabbage, and its WiaL Founded by 
Oscans perhaps as early as Rome, peopled by Greek immigrants, captured 
by Sulla and turned into a Roman colony, it was partly destroyed by an 
earthquake in A.n. dj and was being rebuilt when Vesuvius destroyed it 
a^n- On August 24, a.d. 79, the volcano exploded and hurled dust and rock 
high into the air amid clouds of smoke and flashes of flame, A heavy rainfall 
turned the erupted matter into a torrent of mud and stone, which in six 
hours covered Pompeii and Herculaneum to a depth of eight or ten feet. 
All that day and the next the earth shook and buildings fell. Audiences -were 
buried in the mins of theaters,” hundreds were choked by dust or fumes, 
and ddal waves shut off escape by sea. The elder Pliny was at that time com¬ 
manding the western fleet at Alienum, near Putcoli. Moved by appeals for 
help and by curiosity to observe the phenomenDn at doser range, he boarded 
a small vessel, landed on the southern shore of the gulf, and rescued several 
persons; but as the patty ran from the advancing hail and smoke, the old 
scientist was overcome, fell in his tracks, and died,^'* The next morning his 
wife and his nephew jobed the desperate crowd that fled down the coast, 
while from Naples to Sorremo the oonrinuing eruption blackened the day 
into night. Many refugees, separated m the darkness from their husbands, 
wives, or children, made the terror worse with their laments and shrieks. 
Some prayed to divers gods for help; some cried out that all gods were 
dead and that the long-predicted end of the world had comeri® ^^'hen, on 
the third day, the sky cleared at last, lava and mud had covered everything 
of Pompeii but the rooftops, and Herculaneum had completely disappeared. 

Of approximately 10,000 population m Pompeii, probably some 1000 lost 
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their lh"CS. Several of the dead were preseiA'cd by a volcanic cmbalmmetit: 
the rain and pumice stone that fell upon them made a cement that hardened 
as it dried; and the filling of dicsc impromptu molds has made some grue¬ 
some plaster casts. A few of the survivors dug into the ruins to recover 
valuables; thereafter the site was abandoned and was slowly covered by the 
detritus of time. In 1709 an Austrian general sank a shaft at Herculaneum, 
but the tufa layer was so thick (in some places si)Cty-flve feet) that excava¬ 
tions had to proceed by slow and costly tunneling. The exhuming of 
Pompeii began in 1749 and has gone on at intervals since. Today most of 
the ancient town has been uncovered and has revealed so many bouses, ob¬ 
jects, and inscriptions that in some ways we know ancient Pompeii better 
than ancient Rome. 

The center of its life, as in every Italian city, W'SS the forum. Once, doubt¬ 
less, it liad been the gathering point for farmers and their produce on market 
days; games were held there, and dramas were performed. There the citixens 
had raised shrines to riieir gods; at one end to Jupiter, at the other to Apollo, 
and near by to A^enus Pompeiana, the patron goddess of the town. But they 
were not a religious people; they were too busy with industry and politics, 
games and venery, to have much rime for worship; and even in worship 
they honored the phallus as the crown of their Dionysian rirual.^’^ UTien 
economic and state affairs swelled in volume and dignity, great buildings 
rose around ihe forum for administration, negotiation, and exchange. 

We may judge from modem Italian towns how the adjoining streets 
throbbed with the hawking of peddlers, the disputes of buyers and sellers 
the noise of crafts by day and revelry by night. In the ruins of the shops 
excavators found some of the charred and petrified nuts, loaves, and fFiiics 
that so narrowly escaped a purchaser. Farther down the streets Mxre the 
taverns, gambling houses, and brothels, each zealous to be all in one. 

VVe might not have guessed the keenness of Pompeii’s life had not its 
people scratched their sentiments upon public walls, 'rhiee thousand such 
grfljpri have been copied there, and presumably there were thousands more. 
Sometimes the authors merely inscribed their names or obscene audacities, 
as men still hwe to do; sorncrlmcs they gave hopeful instructions to eueniies. 
as SiT/mm Corvelia, siispe?niere—‘'Saima 5 to Cornelius: go hang yourself,” 
Many of the inscriptions are love messages, often in verse: Romula notes 
that she “tarried here with Stephylus”; and a devoted youth writes, Vic ions 
wfy, ubique nuyirer rTermiraj—‘*Good-by, Victoria, and wherci-er you 
are may you sneeze pleasantly.” 

Quite as numerous as these messages are the carved or painted announce¬ 
ments of public events or private offerings. Landlords advertised vacancies, 
losers described missing articles; guilds and other groups declared themselves 
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for proftufiing^ candidaces in the murticipai campaigns* So “the fishenucn 
have flamed Popidlus Rufus for aedile”; “the lumbenrten and the char¬ 
coal sellers ask you to elect Marceliiuus/' Some graffiti announced gladia¬ 
torial games, others proclaimed the valor of famous gladiators like Celadus, 
mspirimfj pudlanmiy “the maidens' sigh,” or b readied devotion to a favorite 
actor-^'Acpus, darling of the people, come back soon!'' Pompeii lived to 
be amused, h had three public baths, a palaestra, a small theater searing 
1500, a larger one accommodating 5000, and an amphJtheaicr where 20,000 
persons coold enjoy by prosy the agony of death. One inscription re-ads; 
“Thirry pairs of gladiators fumislied by the duumvir . . ^ will fight at 
Pompeii on November 24^ 25, and z 6 . There wall be a hunt 
Hurrah for Mains! Bravo, Paris!'' Mains was duumvir or dty magistrate- 
Paris was the leading gladiator. 

The retnains of the domestic interiors suggest a life of solid comfort and 
varied art* Window's w'cre exceptional, central heating was rare; batluooms 
appear in the richer homes, and a few' houses had an outdoor pool in a peri- 
styled garden. Floors were of cement or stone, sometimes of mosaic. One 
frank monejTnaker had the w^'ords Salv^ lucruf^i —'^Hail, gain!* lettered in 
his floor; another inscribed his with gundhini—*G^n is joy.” 

Litde has been found of the ancient furniture; ncady all was of w^ood, and 
perished; but a few tables, couches, chairs, and lamps of marble or bronze 
have survived. In the uiuseums at Pompeii and Naples may be seen the 
miscellanea of domestic life: pens, inkstands, scales, kitchen utensils, toilet 
arricles, and musical instruments. 

The arc recovered from Pompeu or near it suggests that not only the 
aristocrats of the villas, but the merchants of the city enjoyed the culninil 
accessories of life. A private library unearthed at Herculaneum had 1756 
volumes or rolls. We must not repeat w'hat w^e have said of the Boscorealc 
cups, or the rich itristas and graceful women painted upon the walls of 
Pompeian homes. Many dwellings had excellent sculptures, and the forum 
contained 150 statues. In the Temple of Jupiter a head of the god was found 
which Pheidias himself might have carved—strength and justice framed in 
the curls of abounding hair and beard. In the Temple of Apollo w^as a statue 
of Diana, equipped with a hole in the back of the head through which a 
hidden mmistraat might utter oracles. In one Herculanean villa enough first- 
class bronzes were found to fill a famous room at the Naples Aluseum. Pre¬ 
sumably the masterpieces in this collection—the Renting the 

Narcisms or Dionysos, the Dnmkcu Saiyr, and the DiUtchig 
of Greek origin or workmanship; they reveal the skillful techmquc, and the 
shameless joy in the healthy body, characteristic of fhaxltelean art* One of 
them, however, a bravely realistic bust in bronze, shows the bald head and 
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shiirp but not unkindly face of L. Caedlius Incundus, a Pompeian auctJoneer 
whose accouTitiSv inscribed upon 154 wax tablets* were found in his house 
at Pompeii. Supren^ely human in its mixture of coarseness and inteiligcrEce* 
wsdom and waits, this work of a contemporary—perhaps Italkn—sculptor 
is a welcome foil to the unwrinlded gods and goddesses who surround it in 
the Naples Museum, and who confess by their smooth and placid feamres 
that they never lived. 


Ul, MUXICIPAE LIFE 

Life, private and public^ Individual and corporate, has never been lived 
more intensely than in ancient Italy, But the events of our o\\ti time are too 
vital and absorbing to let us spare interest for the details of municipal organi¬ 
zation under the Caesars; the confusing diversities of constitution and the 
jealous gradations of franchise are no longer a part of that living past which 
is our matrix and our theme. 

It was a basic feature of the Roman Empire chat though divided into provinces 
it w^2s organized into an assemblage of relatively self-governed city-states each 
owning an extensive hinterland. Patriockm meant love of one's city rather than 
of the Empire, Normally the freemen of each community'' w^ere conTcnt to exer¬ 
cise apureiy localfranchise^iand those non-Romans who had won Roman citizen¬ 
ship rarely went to Rome to vote. As the example of Pompeii shows, the decay of 
the assemblies in the capiuil was not accompanied by a similar debasement in the 
cities of the Empire. Most Italian municipalities had ^ senate (rtfrin}—and most 
Eastern cities had a council )—that formulaled ordinances, and an assembly 

(aonHikj ekkksiis) that chose the magistrates. Each magistrate was expected tn 
give his city a substantial sum (nmmia bonoraria^ from hojiGS^ office) for the 
privilege of serving it, and custom required hitn also to make incidental dona¬ 
tions for public benefits or games. As no pay attached to office, die democracy— 
or aristocracy—of freemen issued almost evcrjwhere in an oligarchy of wedth 
and power. 

For two hundred years, from Augustus to Aurebua* the municipaliries of Italy 
prospered. There ivas a majority of pwr in them, of course; nature and privilege 
had seen to this; but never before or since* so far as history tells, have tlie rich 
done so much for the poor. Practically all die expenses of operating the ciT}^ of 
financing dramas, spectacles, and games, of building temples, theaters, stadiams, 
palacstTJts bbraries, basilicas* aqueducts, bridges, and baths, and adorning these 
widi arches^ porticoes, painring, and staniajy% fell upon men of means; and in the 
first mo centuries uf the Empire these philanthropies were carried out with a 
, competitive patriocisni that in some cases bankrupted the families that con¬ 
tributed* Of the cides that maintained, the benefactions. In rime of famine it was 
usual for the wealthy to buy food and distribute it gratis among die poor; on 
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occasion they furnished free oil of’wint, nr a public banquet* ot a gift of money, 
to all citizens, sometimes to all inbabicants. E^Ltant inscriprions abound in com¬ 
memorations of such generosity. A millionaire gave Alrinum, in Venetia, 1,600,- 
ooQ sesterces for pnhlie barbs; a rich lady buUt a cemple and an amphirheater for 
Gasinum; Desumius TuUiis gave Tarquinii baths costing 5,000^000 sesterces; 
Cremona, destroyed by Vespasian's tr^jops, was rapidly rebuilt by the contriliu- 
rions of private citizens; and tu'o physicians exhausted their fortunes in gifts to 
Naples* At populous Ostia^ Lucilius Gemala invited all the inhabitants to dinner, 
paved along and spacious avenue, repaired or restored seven temples, rebuilt the 
municipal baths, and donated 3,000,000 sesterces to the city treasorjvr" It was 
the custom of many rich men to invite a considerable portion of the citizennv tfj 
a feast on the occasion of their birthday^ thcLr election to office, their daughter's 
marriage, their son's assumption of the toga zirilk of manhood, or the dedication 
of a building which they had prcsenced to the communirv^ In retxim for stich 
favors the city voted the giver an office, a statue, a paneg}Ti.c, or an inscription. 
The poor %vere not overw^helmed with all these gifts; they accused the rich of 
deriving the means of philanthropy from cxploicadon, and they demanded less 
ornate buildings and cheaper com, less statuary and more games.^ 


When we add to private munificence the donations of the emperoi^ to the 
to\^Tis, the buildings erected, and the catastrophes mitigated, in them by im¬ 
perial funds, and the public works and functions financed by the municipal 
treasury, we begin to feci the splendor and pride of rhe Italian eiries under 
the Principate. Streets Tiverc paved, drained^ policed, and adorned, free 
medical service was maintained for the poor, dean water w’as piped into 
private homes for a small fee, food was offered to the poor at a low pricc^ 
public baths w'ere often free through private subsidies* were paid 

to straitened families to help them rear their children, schools and libraries 
were buiic^ play*^ w='ere presented, concerts W'ere given, games were arranged 
in reckless emulation of Rome. Gviiizadon in the Italian tottms ivas not so 
JTtaterialistic as in the capital. They rivaled one another in erecting atnphi- 
theaters, but also they raised noble temples, sometimes equaling Rome's 
best,"* and matic the months gay wdth picturesque religious festivals. They 
spent freely on tvorks of ait and pro^dded halls for lecturers, poets, sopliists* 
rhetors, philosophers, and muslcbtns. They supplied their citizens with facili^ 
ties for health, cleanliness, recreation, and a vigorous culmnil life. From 
them, not from Rome, came most of the great Latin authors, and some of the 
finest sculptural masterpieces in our museums, like the Nike of Naples, the 
Eros of Centumcellae, the Xeus of Otricoli. They supported as large a popu¬ 
lation as their modem successors before our century^ and gave it an un¬ 
paralleled security from war* The first two hundred years of our era saw the 
zenith of the great peninsula. 


CHAPTER XJCn 


Civilizing the West 


I. ROME ATST> THE PROVINCES 

T frE blot on Italian prosperity—aside from a system of slavery common 
to ancient states—was its partial dependence upon provincial cxploita- 
doo. Italy was free of taxation because the provinces had yielded so much 
in plunder and tribute; and to them could be traced some of the wealth 
that came to flower in the Italian towns, Rome, before Oesar, frankly 
classed the provinces as conquered territory; all their inhabitants were 
Roman subjectSt only a few were Roman citizens; all their InnH was the 
property of the Roman state and was held by the possessors on revocable 
grants from the imperial government. To lessen the likelihood of revolt 
Rome cut conquered regions into smaller states, forbade any province to 
have direct |>olitlcal dealings with another, and favored the business classes 
against the lower classes everywhere. Divide et hnpera was the secret of 
Roman rule. 

Gecro perhaps exaggerated when, in excoriating Verres, he pictnred the 
Mediterranean nations as desolate under the Republic: “All tJie provinces 
mourn, all free peoples cry out, all kingdoms protest against our cruelty and 
greed; from one ocean to another there is no place, however hidden or 
remote, that has not felt our lust and our iniquity.” ^ The Principatc dealt 
more liberally widt the provinces, not from generosity so much as from 
husbandry. Taxation was made bearable, local religioas, languages, and 
customs were respected, freedom of speech was allowed except for attacks 
against the sovereign power, and local laws were retained so far as they 
did not conflict with Roman profit and masrer)'. A wise flexibility created 
a useful diveraity of rank and privilege among and within the subject states. 
Certain municipalities, like Athens and Rhodes, W'cre “free cities"; they 
paid no tribute, were not subject to the provincial governor, and managed 
their domestic affairs W'lthouc Roman interference so long as they maintained 
social order and peace. Some old kingdoms, like Numidia and Cappadocia, 
w'^ere allowed to keep their kings, bur these were “clients" of Rome-de¬ 
pendent upon her protection and her policy and required to aid her with 
men and materials at her call. In the provinces the governor (proconsul or 
propraetor) combined in himself the power to legislate, to administer, and 
to judge; his power was limited only by the free cities, by a Roman citizen’s 
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righr of appeal to the emperor, and the fimandal snpeirision exercised 
by the proiinciaJ qnacstor or procarator. Such ncar-omnipotence invited 
abuse; and though the lengthening of the govemor^s term under the Princi- 
pare, his ample salary and allowance, and his financial responsibility:^ to the 
emperor considerably lessened malfeasance, we may see from the letters of 
Pliny and some passages in Tacitus ^ that extortion and cormptloo were scill 
no rarities at the end of the first century. 

Taxation was a primary industry of the governor and his aides. Under 
the Empire a census was taken of every province for the purpose of assessing 
the tax on land and the tax on property—which included animals and slaves. 
To stimulate produedon a :feed tribute was substituted for the tithe* 
''Publicans" no longer gathered these taxes, but they collected port dunes 
and managed some state forests, mines, and public works. The provinces 
were expected to contribute towards a golden crovtTi for each new emperor, 
pay the cost of provincial administration, and in some cases send heavy ship¬ 
ments of grain to Rome. The old custom of liturgies was maintained in the 
East, and spread through the West, by which the local or rhe Roman gov¬ 
ernment might "ask” rich men to provide loans for war, ships for the navy, 
buildings for public purposes, food for famiae victims, of chom^ for 
fesiiv^als and plays. 

Geero, having joined the Ins, contended that the taxes paid by the prov¬ 
inces barely covered the cost of administration and defense;® "defense” 
included the suppression of revolts, and ^^administration" presumably em¬ 
braced the perquisites that made so many Roman millionaireSp We must 
reconcile ourselves to the probability that whatever power establishes 
security and order will send taxgatherers to collect somethmg more than the 
cost. Despite all levies the provinces prospered under the Principare. The 
emjwror and the Senate exercised a more careful superv'irion over provincial 
staffs and severely punished those who stole beyond their station. Ulrimarely 
the excess taken from the provinces back to them in payment for 

their goods; and in the end the industries so supported made the provinces 
stronger than a precariously parasitic Italy. A government, said Plutarch, 
ought to give a people two boons above all: liberty and peace. “As to 
peace," he wrote^ "there Is no need to occupy ourselves, for all wsx has 
ceased. As to liberty', we have that which the government [Rome] leaves uS; 
and perhaps it would not be good if we had any more/' 




IT. ATBJCA 


Corsica and Sardinia were classed together as a province^ not as parts of fmlv. 
Corsica was for the most part a nwuntainaus wilderness, in which Romans 
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hunted the natives Vk^lth dags to sell diem as slaves.^ Sardinia provided slaves* 
silver, copper, iron, and grainy it had a tliousand miles of road and one excellent 
hdrbur, ci:^es (Cagliari). Sicily had been reduced to an almost purely agricul¬ 
tural province as one of the ^'^frumentary supports^' of Rome; its arable soil was 
largely taken up with latifundia devoted to cattle raising, and manned by slaves 
so pcKjrly clotlied and fed that they periodically revolted and escaped to form 
robber bands. The island had in Augustus" days some 750,000 souls. (In 19jo it 
had 3,971,000.) Of its sixty-five cirics the mnst flourishing were Catania^ SyTracuse, 
Taurnmenium (Taormina), Messana, Agrtgenrmii, and Panormus (Palermo)» 
Syracuse and Tauromenium had magnificent Greek theaters;, still in use today- 
Despite Verres^ depredations Syracuse was so full of impressive architecture, 
famous sculptures, and liistoric sites that prof^ional guides prospered on the 
tourist trade,® and Cicero considered it the finest city in the world. Most well- 
to-^o urban families had farms or orchards in the suburbs, and the whole Sidlian 
countryside was fragrant with fruit trees and vineyards, as it is today. 

All that Sicily lost through Roman dominarion Africa gained. It giraidoally 
replaced Sicily as an unwilling granary for Rome; but in return Rotnau 
soldiers* colonists, businessmen^ and engineers made it blossom into a hardly 
credible affluence^ Doubriess the new conquerors had found certam regions 
thriving w^hen they came; between the mountajiLS that frowned upon the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlas range that kept out the Sahara, nm a semi- 
tropical valley sufficiently watered by theBagradas (jMedjerda) River, and 
tw^o months of rain, to repay the patient husbandry that Mago had taught 
and Masinissa had enforced. But Rome Improved and expanded wh^t she 
found. Her engineers built dams across the rivers that flowed dowm from 
the southern hills; they gathered the surplus w^ater in reservoirs in the rainy 
sjcason^ and poured it into irrigadon canals in the hot months when the 
OTCams ran dryJ Rome asked no heavier taxes than native chiefs had levied 
but her legion and fortificarions gave better protection against nomad raiders 
from the moimrains; mile by mile new soil was won from desert or savagery 
for cuJtivarion and settlemenc* Tlie valley produced so much olive oU that 
when in our seventh century the Arabs came, they were amazed 10 find 
that they could ride from Tripoli to Tangier without ever moving from 
rhe shade of olive trees.® Towns and cities multiplied, architecture exalted 
them, and literature found new voice. The ruins of Roman forums> temples, 
aqueducts, and theaters on now arid W2st€^ revxal the reach and wealth of 
Roman Africa. Those fields decayed and became dead sand not through a 
change in climate but through a change In government—from a state that 
gave economic security* order, and discipline to one that allowed chaos and 
negligence to min the roads, reservoirs* and canals. 

At the head of this restored prosperity was the resurrected city of 
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Gurfiyge, After [he baetJe of Acdum Augustus cook up the frustrated project 
of Oius Gracchus aud Caes^ aud sent to Outhage as colcjnists some of the 
soldiers whose fidelity'' and victories he wished to reward with land. The 
geogpaphical ad^'unrages uf tfiesireT the perfect harbor, the fertile Bagrados 
delrat the excellent roads o|icned or reopened by Roman engineers, sc>on 
enabled Cardiagc to recapture from Urica. the exporr and irnporr trade of 
the region; within a century of its refounding it had become rhe largest city 
in the western provinces. Rich merchants and landowners buLEt mansions 
on the historic Byrea^ or villas in tiie flowering suburbs^ while peasants driven 
from rhe soil by the comperition of brifuii^ joined prolccaires and slaves 
in slums whose fetid poverty would welcome the egalitarian gospel of 
Christianity* Houses rose to ^ or seven stories^ public buildings gleamed 
uhtb marble, and statuary^ of good Greek scy]c abounded in the strecLs and 
squares. Temples xvere bullc again to the old Curhaginian gods^ and Melkart 
enjoyed till our second centurj^ the sacrifice of living children * The people 
rivaled the Romans in their passion for luxuries^ cosiiicrics, jcwe!rv% dyed 
hair, chariot races, and gladiatorial games. Among the sights of the city were 
the great public batlis presented by Marcus Aurelius, There were lecture 
haliss schools of rhetoric, philosophy, medicine, and law; Curhage ranked 
only after Athens and Alexandria as a university' couii, 11 ere Aputeius and 
Tertu Ilian came to study everything, and Saint Augusonc luan elcd at the 
pranks and immorality^ of the studetits, whose favorite pliilanthropy was to 
break into a lecture room and dismiss both the professor and Ids class**'' 

Carthage was the capital of the province coIJed Africa,^' now eastern Tnnifita* 
Soudi of it commerce bedecked the eastern coast with cities whose ancient 
w^ealth reviving after tftTlvc centuries vihcn war struck them in our time: 
Hadrumetum (Sowisc)^^ Lepris Minor, Thapinis, and Tacapae (Gabes). Farther 
east on the iMediteminean lay a district mmed TripoLts from its federation of 
three driest Oea (Tripoli), founded by the Pb^cnicLans in goo Sabrata, and 
Lepris jMagna ( Lehda). In this last city' the F-mperor Septimius Severus was born 
(aj). 146)^ he rewarded Ir with a basilica and municipal bath whose ruins astonish 
the traveler or warrior today* Paved roads busy xvith L-auicI caravans connected 
these ports with the towns of [he interior: Sufenda, now a cinv village with the 
remains of a great Roman temple; rhysdrus (El Djcm), xvhich had an amphi¬ 
theater searing 60t0oo; and Thtigga (Dougga), xvhosc ruined theater attests, by 
Its graceful Corinrhian columnar the xvealth and caste of its citizens. 

North of Carthage w'as her ancient mother and implacable rival, Utica 
(Udque). Wc catch a hint of its Roman opulence w'hen w e leam that in 46 b.c, 
^oq Roman hankers and wholesalers had branch offices there*^^ It^ territory 
reached northw^ard to Hippo DiarrhjTUS. now Bizerte; thence a road led along 
the coast wesewmd to Hippo Regius (Bone), soon to be Augustine’s episcopal 
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S€e. Soitth and inland lay Cirta (Constantine)^ capital of the province of Nu- 
midia. Westward lay Thaniugadi (Timgad), abiiostas well preserved as Pompeii^ 
with paved and coiormaded streets, covered drains, an elegant arch, a forum, 
senate house, basilica, temples, baths, theater, library, and many private homes. 
On the pavement of the forum is a checkerboard engraved with the words, 
Vcjiarij lavm, ludere^ riderCf hoc cst “to hunt, bathe, play, and laughs 

this is to Jive.^‘ Thamugadi was founded about a.d. i 17 by the Third Legion, 
sole guard of die African pro’idnces. About 133 the legion rook up more perma¬ 
nent hcadtjuartersa few miles to the west, and raised the city of I .ambaesis (Lam- 
b^). The soldiers married and settled there, and lived in iJieir homes more than 
in the camp; hut even rheir pra^tQrhmt was a stately and ornate edifiecT w^hose 
baths were as fine as any in Africa. Outside the camp they helped to build a 
capitol, temples, triuniphaJ arches, and an amphitheater where struggle and 
death might mitigate the monotony of their peaceful lives. 

That a single legion cotdd protect all north x\frica from the marauding tribes 
of the interiiir was made possible by a network of roads, militaty^ in purpose but 
commercial in result, binding Carthage wuth the Atlantic, and the Sahara with 
the Aieditcrranean. The main road went westward through Cirta to Caesarea, 
capital of Mauretania (Morocco), flerc King Juba 11 taughc oivilizatTon to the 
Mauri or Moors from whom the province took its ancient and modem names. 
Son of the Juba who had died at Thapsus, he had been taken as a child to grace 
C-aesar’s triumph in Rome; he was spared, remained as a student, and became one 
of the most learned scholars of his time. Augustus made him client king of Maure¬ 
tania and bade him spread among his people die classic culture he had so zealously 
acejuired. He succeeded, being favored with a long reign of foru^-eighr years; 
his subjects marveled that a man could w-rite l>ooks and vet rule so weU. Mis son 
and heir w as brought m Rome and stan'ed to death by Caligulau Claudius an¬ 
nexed the kingdom and divided it into two provinces: Alauretnriia C aes a rie us is 
and Mauretania Tingitana, named from its capital Tingis^our Tangier, 

[n these African cities there w ere many schools, open to the poor as well 
as to the rich. W e hear of courses in stenography,^^ and Juvenal c^ills Africa 
nutriculc cnusidiconmi-^ihc nurse of oamstersj^ It produced m this period 
one minor and one majorauthor—Fronto and Apulcius; only in its Christian 
heyday would African literamre lead the world. Lucius Apdeius a 
stmnge and picturesque character, far more than Montaigne ''nndulant and 
diverse,” Bom at Aladaura of high family (a.d. 124), he studied there, at 
Carthage, and in Athens, spent a large inheritance recklessly, wandered from 
cky m dry and from faith to faith, had himseif inicuted Into various religious 
mysteries^ played with magic, wTote many works on subjects ranging frotn 
theology to tooth powder^ lectured at R-ome and elsewhere on philosophy 
and religiont tetiitned to Africa, and married at Tripoli a lady considerably 
richer than himself in both purse and years. Her friends and heirs-apparent 
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sued to aunu] the marriage, charging that he had persuaded the widow by- 
magic am^ he defended himself before the courr in an Apologia thar has 
come down co us in refurbished form. He won his case and bridci but the 
people persisted in believing him a magician, and thtir pagan posterity sought 
to belittle Christ by icco outing the miracles of ApuleiusL He spent the re¬ 
mainder of his days at Madaiua and Carthage, practicing law and medicine, 
letters and rhetoric. Most of his writings w-ere on scientific and philosophical 
subjects; his native city raised a monument to him labeled Pl^hsophus 
riaWTneus; and he would be chagrined^ if he could retumi to find himself 
remembered only for his Gald^x Ass. 

It is a work akin to the Satyrkon of Petronhis and even more bizarre. 
Originally entitled Metninarphoscon Libri XI—Eleven Books of Trans- 
fomidtioTis^it expanded fantastically a story that Lucius of Patras had told 
of a man changed into an ass. Ir is a loose concarenarion of advenenres^ 
descriptions, and extraneous episodes, seasoned with magic, horror, ribaldry-, 
and deferred piety. ITie Lucius of the tale tells how he wandered into 
Thessaly, amused himself with various maidens; and sensed everywhere 
around him an atmosphere of sorcery. 

As soon as night was past and a new day began to spring, 1 for^* 
toned to awake, and rose nut of my hed as half amazed, and indeed 
desirous to know and see some strange and marvelous things. , , * 
Neither w^ss there anything w^hich I saw that 1 did believe to be the 
5 ame which it w^as indeed, but everything seemed to me transfonneti 
into other shapes by the w'icked fwawer of enchantment, in so much 
that 1 thought ihe stones against which I might stumble w'cre indurate 
and turned from men inro that figure, and that the birds w^hich 1 heard 
chirping, and the trec^s and the running waters w ere changed into such 
feathers and leaves and fountains. And further J thought that the 
Statues and images w^oold by^ and by move, and that tlie wails would 
talk, and the kine and other brute beasts would speak and. tell strange 
news, and that immediately [ should hear some or^lc from heaven 
and from the ray of the sun.^* 

Ready now for any adventure, Lucius mbs himself with a magic ointment^ 
meanwhile nilghdly wishing to be changed into a bird; but as he mbs he 
becomes a prfect ass. Thence forrii the story records the mbulacions of an 
as with “the sense and undersranditig of a man.'^ Hk single consolation lies 
in lUs ^iong ears, wlwreby 1 might hear all things thar were even afar off.” 
He will be restored to human shape, he is told, if he can find and eat a rose. 
He tichievcs this consmiumtiDn after a long Ashieid of vicissitudes. Dis- 
enamored of life, he turns first to philosophy, then to religion, and composes 
a prayer of thanksgiving to Isis astonishingly like a Christian apostrophe to 
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the Mother of God.^® He shaves his head, is received into the third order of 
Tsiac inidates, and paves a road back to earth by revealing a dream in which 
Osiris, “greatest of the gods," bids him go home and practice law. 

Few books embrace so much rtoasensc, but fewer still liave phrased it so 
pleasantly, Aptileius tries every manner of style and manages each success¬ 
fully; he loves most a rich and fanciful verbiage ornate with alliteracion and 
assonance, picturesque slang and archaic speech, sentimental diminutives, 
rhythmic and son’edmes poetic prose. An Oriental warmth of coloring ac¬ 
companies here an Oriental mysticism and sensuality. Perhaps ApuJeios 
wished to suggest, from the background of his experience, that sensual 
indulgence is an intoxicadng ferment wdiich changes us into beasts, and that 
we can become human again only through the rose of wisdom and piety, Ffe 
is at his best in the incidental stories caught by his powerful and perambulat¬ 
ing ears; so an old woman comforts a kidnaped maiden by recounting the 
romance of Cupid and Psyche—how the son of Venus fell in love with a 
pretty maid, gave lier every joy but that of seeing him, aroused his mother 
to cruel jealoujy, and came to a happy ending in the skies. No artist’s brush, 
in many an effort, has bettered the hoar shrew’s tongue in telling the ancient 
talc. 


[II. SPAIX 

Crossing the straits from Tangier, we pass from one of the newest to 
one of the oldest provinces of Rome. Standing strategically at the door of 
the Alediterrancan, blessed and cursed with precious minerals riiat soaked 
her soil with the blood of greed, crossed with mountain ranges that hindered 
cominmucations, assimilation, and unity, Spain has felt the full fever of life 
from the days w^hen Old Scone Age artists painted bisons on the cave walls 
of AltLimlra down to our own disordered rime. For thirty centuries the 
Spaniards have been a proud and warlike people, lean and tough, stoically 
brave, passionate and obstinate, sober and melancholy, frugal and hospitabl^ 
courteous and chivalrous, easily provoked to hatred, more easily to love. 
When the Romans came they found a population even then inextricably 
diverse: Iberians from Africa (?). Ligurians from Italy, Celts from Gaul, 
and a layer of Carthaginians at die top. If we may believe their conquemrs, 
the pre-Roman Spaniards wnerc close to barbarism, some living in towns and 
houses, some in hamlets and huts and caves, sleeping on the floor or the 
earth, and washing their teeth with urine carefully a^d.’» The men wore 
black cloaks, the women “long mantles and goy-^olored gowTLs." In some 
parts, Strabo reprovingly adds, “the women dance promiscuously with men, 
caking hoiti of thtir liands/^ 
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As tarJy as 2000 D.c, the inhabitants of soutiiea&tem Spain—Tanessns, the 
Phoenician ^^Tarshish^"^—had developed a bronze mdnstry whose produces 
were sold throughono die Mediterranean. On this basis Tartessus evoK-ed 
in the sixth centurj=" b.c. a literature and art that claimed an antiquity of 
6000 yearSp Little remains of it except a few crude startles and a strange 
polychrome bust in sandstone* The Lady of Elchej cm^ed on Greek models 
in a strong and flo’WTUg Celtic style* About 1000 e.c. the Phoenicians began 
to tap the mineral wealth of Spain, and by 800 they had taken Cadiz and 
.Malaga^ and boiit great temples there. Towards 500 e*c. Greek colonists 
settled along the northeastern coast. About die same time the CarthaginlaoSj 
summoned by their Phc^eniclan kin to help suppress a revolt, conquered 
Tartessus and all south and eastern Spain. Tlie rapid exploitation of the 
peninsula by Carthage between the First and Second Punic Wars opened 
the eyes of the Romans to the resources of what they then called "'Iberio^"^ 
and the passage of Hannibal into Italy was finally oumeighed by the move¬ 
ment of the Scipios into Spain, The disumced tribes fought fiercely for their 
independence; women killed their children rather than let them fall into 
Roman hands* and captive natives sang their war songs while dying on the 
cross.^ Tlie conquest took two centuries, bur once completed k proved 
more fundamental than in most other provinces. The Gracchi, Caesar, and 
Augustus changed the Republic's policy of ruthlessnc^ to one of courtesy 
and conside radon, with, good and lasdng results. Romamzation proceeded 
rapidly; Latin w as adopted and adapteti, the economy expanded and pros¬ 
pered, and soon Spain was contributing poets, philosophers, senators, and 
emperors to Rome. 

From Seneca to Aurelius Spain was die economic mainstay of the Empire. 
Haviog enriched Tyre and then Carthage, Spanish minerals now enriched 
Rome; Spain became to Italy what Mexico and Peru would be to Spain^ 
Gold, silver, copper, tiru iron, lead were mined mih modem thoroughness; 
at Rjo Tinto one niay still sec Roman shafts sunk to great depths through 
solid quartz, and Roman slag mth an astonishingly low percentage of copper 
left in it,^^ In these mines slaves and prisoners worked day after day, in many 
cases never seeing the light of the sun for nionths*“ Great metallurgical 
indusciics rose near the mines. Meanwhile the soil of Spain^ despite mountains 
and arid wastes, produced esparto grass for cord, rope, baskets, bedding, and 
sandals, nourished prize slieep and a renowned woolen industry^ and gave 
CO the limpire the best olives, oil, and wine that antiquitj'' knew. The Guadal¬ 
quivir, the Tagus, the Ebro, and lesser streams helped a wneb of Roman roads 
to carry the products of Spain to her ports and innuinerafale towms. 

Indeed, the nujst remarkable and characteristic result of Roman rule, here 
as elsewhere, was the multiplication or expansion of dries. In the province 
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of Bactica (Anddusla) were Carteia (Algeciras). Munda, Mabca, ItaUca 
(birthplace of Trajan and Hadrian), Corduba, Hispalis (Seville), and Gades 
(Cadiz). Corduba, founded 151 b.c, was a literary'center famous for its 
schools of riteroric; here were bom Lucan, the Senecas, and Saint Paul’s 
GallJo; this tradition of scholarship would last through the Dark Ages and 
make Cordova the most learned city in Europe. Gades was the most popu' 
Ions of Spanish towns, and notoriously rich; situated at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir, it commanded the Atlantic trade with western Africa, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain. Its sensuous dancing girls (piiclbe Gaditsnae) contributed 
modestly to its fame. 

Rome knew Porrugal as the province of Lusitania, and Lisbon as Olisipo. 
At Norba Cacsarinfi, to which the Arabs gave its present name of Alcantara 
(The Bridge), Trajan’s engineers threw across the Tagus the most perfect 
of existing Roman bridges; its majestic arches, 100 feet wnde and 180 above 
the stream, still carry a busy four-lane road. The capital of Lusitania was 
Emerita (Merida), which boasted many temples, three aqueducts, a circus, 
a theater, a naumacliia, and a bridge 1500 feet long. Farther cast, in the 
prorince of Tarraconensis, Segovia still enjoys the pure water brought in 
by an aqueduct built in Trajan’s reign. South of it was ToJctiim (Toledo), 
known in Roman times for its ironworks. On the eastern coast rose the great 
city of Nova Carthago (Cartagena), rich with mining, fisheries, and trade. 
Out in the .Mediterranean lay the Baleares. where Palma and Pollenria were 
already old and flourishing cities, Northward on the coast were Valentia, 
T’arraco (Tarragona), BareJno (Barcelona), and, just below the Pyrenees, 
the old Greek town of FjiipoHac. A short sail around the eastern end of the 
mountains, and the traveler found himself in GauL 


tv, CAUL 

In those da>Tt, when all ships were of moderate dratight. even ocean-voing 
vessels could navigate the Rhone from MaiseiUes to Lyons; smaller boats 
could continue to within thirty’ miles of the upper Rhine; after a short haul 
over level land goods could sail by a hundred cities and a thousand villas into 
the North Sea. Similar overland leaps led from the Rhone and the Sadne to 
the Loire and the Atlantic, from the Aude to the Garonne and Bordeaux, 
from the Stone to the Seine and the English Channel. Trade followed thew 
waterway and created cities at their meeting points. France, like E^t, 
w'as the gift of her streams. ’ 

In a sense French civilization began with “Aurignadan man” 3c 000 years 
before Oirisr; for even then, as the caves of Montignac attest, there were 
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arrJsTS capable of rich color and vivid line, From rhat Old Stone Age of 
hunting and herding, France pa^ed, about 12,000 B.c., to the settled life 
and tillage of the Neolithic Age, and, after ten long millenniunis, to the Age 
of Bronze. About 900 b,c. a new race, “Alpine” and roundheaded, began to 
filter in from Germany and spread across France to Britain and Ireland and 
down into Spain. These “Celts” brought with them the Halstatt iron culture 
of Austri,a, and about 550 b.c. they imported from Switzerland the more 
developed iron technology of La Tene, A\ 1 ien Rome became conscious of 
France she named it Celtics; only in Caesar’s dme was this changed to 
Gallia, Gaul. 

"Fhe immigrants conquered or outbred the natives and settled dowm in 
independent rribes whose namessdll lurk in the cities they built.* The Gauls, 
said Caesar, were tall, muscular, and strong;”* they combed their rich blond 
hair back over their heads and down the nape of their necks; some had 
beards, many had powerful mustaches curling around their mouths. They 
had brought from the East, perhaps from the ancient Iranians, the custom 
of tv'Caring breeches; to these they added nmics dyed in many colors and 
embroidered with flowcis, and striped cloaks fastened at the shoulders. They 
loved jewelry and wore gold ornaments—even if nothing else—in war."* 
They liked abundant meat, beer, and undiluted wine, being “internperate 
by nature” if we may believe Appian,®^ Strabo calls diem “simple and high- 
spirited, boastful , . , insufferable when victorious, sc.ared out of their ivits 
when defeated”; -* but it is not always a boon ihac our enemies should write 
a book. Posddonius was shocked to find that they hung the severed heads 
of their foes from the necks of their horses.-^ They were easily aroused to 
argument and combat, and sometimes, to amuse themselves at banquets, 
they fought duels to tlie death, “lliey w'ere,” says Caes ar, “our equals in 
valor and warlike zeal.” ^ Ammlanus Marcellinus describes them as 


at all ages fit for militarji' service. The old man marches out nn a 
cartipnigii with courage equal to that of the man in the prime of life. 

* , - [ji fact a whole band of foreigriiers ’wtU be unable to cope with 
one Gaul if he call in his wife, who h usually fiir stronger and fiefccr 
than he, above all when she swells her neck, gnashes her teeth, and 
pnising her huge arms, begins to rain down blows and kicks like shots 
from a catapult,^ 

*inie Gauls believed In a variety of gods, now too dead to mbd anonymity. 
Belief in a pleasant life after death was. so keen as to be in Caesar's judgment 
an important source of Gallic bravery* On the strength of it,, say^ Vderius 

* in AirucnSk BcUnvajQ m BcauB ituiigcs in Bourgei, Carrmt^ Ln CKajurrs, 

ftirisn m Paris, Pittoncs in Foideri, Rcmi in Rheum, Sennnes in Sens, Suessicntf^ Ln Soksons, 
etc. 
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Masimus, men lent money robe repaiil in heaven; and Poseidoniusclaimed ro 
have seen Gauls at a funenil write letters to their friends in the other world 
and throw them upon the pyre so that the dead man might deliver them-“ 
we shorild enjoy a Gaul’s opinion of these Roman tales. A priestly class, the 
Druids, controlled all education and vigorously inculcated religious belief. 
They conducted a colorful ritual, in sacred groves more often than in 
temples; and to appease the gods they offered human sacrifice of men con¬ 
demned to death for crime; the custom will appear barbarous to those who 
have not seen an electrocution. The Druids were the only learned, perhaps 
the only literate, part of the community. They composed hmns, poems, and 
historical records; they studied ‘‘the stars and their movements, the size of 
the universe and the earth, and the order of nature,” and formulated a 
practicable calendar. They serv-ed as judges and had great influence at the 
courts of the tnbid kings. Pre-Roman, like medieval, Gaul was a pohtical 
feudalism clothed in chcocracj'* ^ 

Under these kings and priests Celtic Gaul reached its zenith in the fourth 
centuty ii.c. Popdatton e.xpandcd with the productivitj^ of the La Tenc 
techniques, and the result was a series of wars for land. About 400 b.c, the 
Celts, who already held most of central Europe as well as Gaul, conquered 
Britain, Spain, and north Italy. In 390 they pushed sowth to Rome- in 276 
they pillaged Delphi and conquered Phi^'gia. A century later their vigor 
began to wane, partly through the softening influence of wealth and Grtek 
wajTi, partly through the political atomism of feudal barons Just as in 
mu^] Fmncc the kings broke the power of the barons and established a 
unified state, conversely, in the century before Qesar, the lords of the 
manors broke the power of the kings and left Gaul more fragmentary than 
before. The Celtic front was pushed back evcr>T^ here e.scepr k Irelaiid* the 
Gimha^am ^bdued Ae Celts in Spain, the Romans drove them out of 
haly the Cimbn and Tcutones overran them in Germany and southern 
Gad In B.C. the Ron^^eager to control the road to Spain, conquered 
winhe^ Caul and made it a Roman province. In 58 e.c. the Gallic leaders 

begged Caesar to help them repel a German invasion. Caesar complied and 
named nis own reward. “ “ 

Caesar and Augustus reorganized Gaul into four provinces- GalKn NT.rK.. 
ensis in the south, Itnowm to the Romans as provhjfia and m us P 

.hen l„gdy Hdlc„i„d rhrouph Gr«k 1 

COM; Aquir;ura In ihe southwet. diidlv Ibcrim ii, population- in 1I.I 
Gdl;a Ln^ends, ovc™ hdnungiy Cdtic; and in tha Lrttaai Bdgk, pr" 
domnandy Gdraa^Rom, tucognuKd and ahettad ,h«o atllnic dhrisio,^ 

»aU unmd „vofc Tha nibal caoons .■« retainad 1, adminiamivc ar^ tha 
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inaLgistratcs were chosen by owners of propert^^, whose was secured 

by Rome's support of them against the lower classes- and Ronian L-itizenship was 
granted as a prize to loyal mid u^ful Ganb. A proyincial assembly of repre- 
iicntarives chosen from everj*^ canton met each year in Lyons; at fir^ it limited 
itself cautiously to the rimal of Augustan worships but soon it passed on to 
sending requests to the Roman governors, then reconimcndation^T then demands, 
iTie administration of justice w^as taken out of the haneb of the Dmids, ivho were 
suppressed* and France received Roman law. For almost a century- Gaul sub¬ 
mitted peacefully to the new^ yokej for a momeni: in a.p. 68 ^ and again in 71 ^ 
revolt flared under V^inde.v and Gvilis; bur the people gave scant support ra these 
inuvementSt snd the love of bbercj" yielded to the enjoyment of prosperity^ sc- 
curitj'^ and peace* 

Under the Pa 3 t Rt^ana Gaul became one of the richest parts of the Empire. 
Rome mar^'eJed at the w eal th of the Gallic nobles w'ho entered the Senate under 
Claudius* and a century later Florus contrasted, the flourishing economy of 
Gaul with the decline of ItalyForests were cleared, swamps w^ere drained, 
agriculrure was improved even to the introduction of a mechanical reaper,®^ 
and the grape and the olive spread into every canton of Gaul. Alreadv in the first 
century Pliny and Columella praised the wines of Burgundy and Bordeaux* 
There were large estatci} rilled by serfs and slavey and owned by die forerunners 
of medicinal feudal birds; but there W’crc also manv small proprietors, and W'calth 
was more evenly distributed in ancient Gaul, as in inudem Francet than in almost 
any other civilized state. Progress was especially rapid in ^IldlL'^t!y^ By a.d. ico 
Gallic porters and ironw orkers were stealing the uiarkets of Germany and the 
West from Italy* Gallic weavers were doing the largest textile business in the 
Empire* and the factories of Lyons w'ere taming out not only commercial giass, 
but wares of artistic excelIcncG+** rndusmal tecbnkjuEs wxre handed down from 
father to son and formed a precious part of the classical heritage* Over 13,000 
milK of road, built or improved by Roman engineers, teemed with transport 
and trade. 

Enriched with this expanded economic life, the towms of ancient Ccltica bc- 
eamc the cities of Roman Gaul. In AquitaJiia the capital, Burdigala (Bordeaux), 
w^as one of the busiest of Atlantic ports; Limonum (Limoges), Avaricum 
(Bourges)* and Augustnnemetum (Oermont-Fcrrand) w^ere already rich; the 
last paid Zenodotus 400*000 sesterces for a colossus of Mercury.^ In Gallia Nax- 
bonensis there w^ere so many ciries that Pliny described it as “marc like Italy 
than a province.^' ^ Farthest west w^as Tolosa (Toulouse)* famous for Its schools. 
Narbo (Narbonue), capital of the province* was in our first century the greatest 
city of Gaul* the cliief port of exit for Gallic goods to Italv and bpatn; “here*"" 
SiJonius Apoilinaris w^ould say* “arc walk, promenades, taverns, arches, porti- 
coes, a furum* a cheater* temples, baths* markets* meadow^s* lakes^ a bridge, and 
the sea/" Farther cast, on the great \%t Domitia from Spain to ltd v* lay 
Nemausas (Nimes)* Its prettji' Aiaison Carrie was raised by Augustus and the 
town to commemorate his grandsons Lucius and Caius Giesar; its inner colonnade 
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is lamentably sunk into the cella wall, but its free Cotintliian column!! are as 
lovely as any in Rome. The amplutlicater, which seated 20,000. is still the scene of 
periodical pageantry. The Roman aqueduct that brought Nimes fresh water 
became in time the Pont du Gard, or Bridge of the Card Riverj standing today 
as a gigantic ruin in the rugged countrj'side beyond the city, its massive lower 
arches contrast to fine effect with the smaller arches above them to inslce the 
structure a revealing witness of Rome’s engineering art. 

Eastw'ard on the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the Rhone, Caesar founded 
Arelatt (Arles), in the hope that it would replace rebellious Massalia as a ship¬ 
building center and port Massalia (Marseilles), already old when Caesar was 
born, remained Greek in language and culture until his death. Through its 
harbor Hellenic agriculture, arboriculture, viticulture, and culture had entered 
Gaul; here, above all, western Europe exchanged its goods for those of the classic 
world. It was one of the great university centers of the Empire, especially re¬ 
nowned for its school of law. It declined after Caesar, but maintained its ancient 
status as a free ciry, independent of the provincial governor. Farther east were 
Forum lulii {Fre|us), Antipoiis (Antibes), and Nicaea (Nice)—this in the little 
province of the Maritime Alps. Sailing up the Rhone from A relate the traveler 
came to Avenio (Avignon) and Arausio (Orange); here a pow'erful arch sur¬ 
vives from Augustus’ days, and an immense Roman theater sdll hears ancient 
plavs. 

The largest of the Gallic provinces was Gallia Lugdunensis, named from Lug- 
dunum (Lyons), its capital. Situated at the confluence of the Rhone and the 
Sadiie, and at the crossing of great highways built by Agrippa, the city became 
the trading center of a rich region and die capital af all Gaul. Iron, glass, and 
ceramic industries helped to sustain a populadon of loo.uoo m our first century « 
Northward lay Gabillonum (Chalon-sur-Sadne), Caesarodumim (Tours), Au- 
gustodunum (Autun), Cenabum (Orliaus), and Lutetia (Paris). “I have spent 
the winter" (357-58), w rites the Emperor Julian, "in our beloved Lutetia, for so 
the Gauls term the little town of the Pardsii, a small island in the river. 

Good w’ine b grown here." 

[Iclgica, wliich included parts of France and Switzerland, was almost entirely 
agricultural; its industiy was for the most part attached to the villas whose 
numerous remains suggest a baronial life of comfoix and luxury. Here Augustus 
founded the cities now known as Soissous, St. Quentin, Senlis, Beauvais, and 
Trives, The last, Augusta Trevirorum, rose to prominence as the headquarters of 
the army defending the Rhine; under Diocletian it replaced Lyons as the capital 
of Gaul, and in the fifth century it was the ^catest city north of the Alps. It is 
still rich in classic remains— the Porta Nigra in its Roman wall, the Baths of St. 
Barbara, the Tomb of the Sccundini family at nearby Igei, and the crude reliefs 
on the fortress blocks of neighboring Ncumagen. 

In and around these towns life slowly changed its surface and obstinately 
renewed its elenieots. The Gauls kept their character, their brcedies, and 
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for three centuries their language. Ladn triumphed in the sirth cenirnr\% 
chiefly through its use by the Roman Church, but it was already being 
clipped and nosed into French. In Gaul Rome achieved her greatest triumph 
in the transmission of civilization. Great French historians like Jullian and 
Funck-Brentano have thought that France would have fared better with¬ 
out the Roman conquest, but a srill greater historian believed that the Roman 
conquest was the sole alternative to a German conquest of Ganl. Jf Caesar 
had not won therCt says Mommsen, 

the migration of peoples would have occurred 400 years sooner than 
It did, and would have come at a time when Italian civilization liad not 
become naturahzed either in Gauh or on the Danube, or in j\frfca and 
Spain. Inasmuch as the great Roman general and statesman with sure 
glance perceived in the German tribes the rival antagonists of the 
Romano-Greek world; masmuch as with firm hand he established 
the new sj^srem of aggressive defense, do^™ even to its details, and 
taught men to protect the fronticts of the Empire by rivers and artifi¬ 
cial ramparts ... he gained for the Greco-Roman cuicure the in¬ 
terval necessary to civihasc the 

The Rhine was the frontier between classic and prinucive dvilkariotL 
Gaul could not defend chat fronrier; Rome dldi and that fact determined the 
history of Europe to this iday. 


V. BRIT A 

About 1100 B.c. a branch of the Celts crossed over from Gaul and settled 
ID England. l"hey found there a mingled population of dark-haired people^ 
possibly Iberian, and light-haired Scandinavians. They conquered these na¬ 
tives^ married them, and spread through EngLind and Wal^. About 100 B.c. 
(for so the egocentric foreshortening of history telescopes eventful cen¬ 
turies, and erases vital generations from a crowded memorj') another branch 
of Celts came from the Continent and dispossessed rhelr kinsmen of southern 
and eastern Britain. When Caesar came he found the island peopled by several 
indejicndent tribes, each with its expansive king. lie gave to all the popula¬ 
tion the name Br/fflTTT?/, from a Gallic tribe, so called, just south of the Chan¬ 
nel, in the belief chat the same tribe inhabited both shores. 

Celtic Britain was in cusromSi language, and rehgion essentially like 
Celtic Gaul, but its civilization was less advanced. It passed from bronze to 
iron some sis centuries before Christ, three centuries after GauL Pythcos, the 
Massihot explorer, sailing the Adanric to England about 350 B.C., found the 
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Cantll of Kent already prosperous with agriculture and trade, The soil was 
fertile from abundant rain and contained rich ores of copper, iron, tin, and 
lead. By Caesar’s dme domestic industry "was able to supply an active com- 
mcroc atnong the tribes and wnth the Continent, and coins were miuted in 
bronze and gold.^® I-lts invasions were reconnaissance raids; he brought back 
the double assurance that the tribes were incapable of united resistance and 
that the crops were adequate to feed an invading army coming at the proper 
time. A century later (a,d. 43) Claudius crossed the Channel with 40,000 
men whose discipline, amtanient, and skill proved too much for the natives; 
Britain in her turn became a Roman province. In 61 a British tribal queen, 
Boudicca or fioadicca, kd a furious revolt, alleging that Roman officers had 
ravished both her daughters, plundered her realm, and sold many of its free¬ 
men into slavery. WTiilc the Roman governor Paulinus was busy conquering 
the Isk of Alan, Eoudicca’s army overcame the single legion that opposed it 
and marched upon Londinium—already, says Tacitus, “the chief residence of 
merchants, and a great mart of trade." Every Roman found there or in 
A^crubniium (St. Albans) was kdled; 70,000 Romans and their allies were 
slain before Paulmus and his legions caught up -with the rebel force. Boudicca, 
standing with her daughters in a chariot, fought heroically in defeat. She 
drank poison, and 80,000 Britons were put to the sword. 


Tacitus tells how Ms son-in-law Agricola, as governor of Britain (a.d. 78-84), 
brought civilization to a “rude, scattered, and warlike people" by establishing 
schools, spreading the use of Ijiriu, and encouraging cities and rich men to buil d 
temples, basilicas, and public baths. "By degrees," says the caustic histDrian, “the 
charms of vice gained admission to British hearts; ^ths, po.rticoes, and elegant 
banquets grew into vngue; and the new manners, which in reality only served 
to sweeten slavcjy, were by the unsuspecting Britons called the am of polished 
humanity." " In swift campaigns .Agricola carried these arts, and Roman rule, 
to the ciyde and the Forth, defeated an army of 30,000 Scots, and w ished to go 
farther when Doinitlan recalled him. Hadrian built a-w-all (ijj-iy) seventy miles 
across the island from Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne as 3 defense against 
not-unsu-specring Scots; and tweny years later LoUius raised farther north the 
thirty-three-mile Wall of .Antoninus between the firths of Qvde and Forth, For 
over fW'o centuries these fortificatioiis kept Britain safe for Rome. 

As Rome’s rule achieved stability it became more lenient. The cities were man¬ 
aged by native senates, assemblies, and magistrates, and the countrv-side was left, 
as in Gaul, to tribal chieftains amenable to Roman surveillance. It w'as not so 
urban a civiLizarion as Italy's, nor so rich as Gaul's; but it was under Roman 
sriniulus and protection that most British cities now took form. Four of them 
wxre Roman “colonics ” whose freemen enjoyed Roman citizenship: Camuln- 
dunum (Colchester), the first Roman capital of Britain, and the seat of the 
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provincial council ^ Unclum, whose modem name IJncaln declares its ancient 
privilege^ Ebomeum (York), an important military' po^t; and Glevum, whose 
name Gloucester merges Glevum with die Anglo-SMon word for to\STi.* 

Chester, Winchester, Dorchester, Chichester, Leicester, Silchcster* and Man¬ 
chester appear to have had their beginnings in the first two centuries of Ronian 
rule. These were towms, each with some 6000 souLs^ but the v had paved and 
drained streets, forums, basiheau^ temples, and houses with stone foundations and 
tiled roofs, A* iroconium (Wroxetcr) had a basilica accommodating 6000 peisons, 
and public baths where hundreds could bathe at once. The hoc springs of Aquae 
Salii ('*Salt Waters”), now Barh, made it a fashionable resort in ancient days, as 
its surviving thermae show, Londinium rose to economic and fnilitar\^ importance 
because of its position on the Thames and its radiating roads. It grew to a popu¬ 
lation of 6p,ooo and soon replaced Camulodunum as Britain’s capital.^® 

Most of the homes in Roman London were of brick and stucco, in smaller 
towns, of wood. Climate determined their archiiecturc: a gable roof to shed 
rain and mow-, and many windows to let in whatever sun might shinei for even 
"on clear days,”said Strabo, "the sun is to be seen only for three or four hours.” ^ 
But interiors fnllcjwxd the Roman st\de—mosaic fltjors, large bathrooms, mnraled 
walls, and (far more than in Italian homes) eentml heating by hot-air conduits 
in w-'alb and floors. Coal—mined from surface veins—was used not only for v\ arm¬ 
ing houses but for mdustrial processes like smelting lead. Apparently ihe mines of 
ancient Britain w^ere owmd by the state, but were leased to private entrepre- 
neurs,®! There was a factory (fahrica) at Bath for die manufacture of iron 
w eapons,®- and probably the making of pntterj% bricks, and tiles had reached 
the factory srage; but most indusmes were carried on In homes, small shops, and 
villas. Five thousand miles of Roman roads, and innumerable waterways, were 
the arteries of a brisk internal trade. A modest foreign commerce, inverting the 
custom of Britain today, exported raw materials for manufactured goods. 


How deeply did Roman civilization^ in its four centuries of domination, 
penetrate the life and soul of Britain? Latin became the language of politics, 
law, literature, and the educated minority, but in the countryside and among 
many workers m the towTis the Celtic tongue sur^dved; even in Wales 
and the Isle of Man, it holds its own. Roman schools in Britain spread literacy 
and detemuned the Roman form of the English alphabet^ and a stream of 
Latin words poured into English speech* Temples were built to Ronmi godsj 
but die common man chcristicd his Celtic deities and feasts. Even in the cities 
Rome sank no lasting roors. The people submitted apatherically to a rule that 
brought them a fructifying peace and such prosperity^ as the Island would not 
experience again undi the Industrial Revolution. 


* Sfl Haverfieldj^ the more widely accepEed dcrivarinn ijs frnm the Litin cofirwH, fnerr^fSt, 
or caiiTiX^ c^inp. Most Roirun-Bdtikh towns were deigned on the che^abo^d pLm of a 
Ro man camp. 
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AT. THE BARBARIANS 

The dcciiilom of Augustus and Tiberius not to attempt the coii(]uest of Ger- 
rnauy were among the pivotal events of European histoiy. Had Germany been 
conquered and Romanized like Gaul, nearly all Europe west of Russia would 
have had one organization, one government, one classic culture, perhaps one 
tongue- and central Europe might have served as a buffer against those eastern 
hordes whose pressure upon the Gemians caused the Germanic invasions of Italy. 

We call them Germans, but they themselves have never used this name, and 
no one knows w'hen it came,* They were in classic days a medlc^^ of independent 
tribes occupying Europe between the Rhine and the Vistula, betiveen the Danube 
and the North and Baltic Seas. Gradually, in the two centuries from Au'J'ustus 

■■ D 

to Aureliw, they passed from migrator)-' himcing and herding to agrieulturi; and 
village life- but they were still so far nomadic thai they rapidly exhausted the land 
they tilled and then moved on to conquer new acres by ihe sword. If we may 
believe Tacicus, w^ar was the German^s meat and drink: 

To cultivate the earth, and viitit the regular produce of the seasons, 
is not the maxim of a Gcrmant you wUl more readily persuade him 
to attack the enemy and provoke honorable wounds ou the field of 
battle. To earn by the s^ eat of your brow w hat you might gain at 
the price of your blood is in tJte opinion of a German a sluggish prin- 
ciplc^ unworthy of a soldier.'^® 

The Koman hisroriaji, lamenting the deterioration of his own people under 
luxury and peace, described with the exaggeration of a moralist the martial quali¬ 
ties of the Germans and the ardor with w hich the w^omcn spurred them into 
battle, ofren fighting by their side. Flight from the enemy meant lifeloog disgrace, 
in many cases suicide. Strabo described the Germans as “wilder and taller than 
the Gauls,” ^ and Seneca, as if he had read Tackus^ drew ominom conclusions: 
*To those vigorous bodies, to those souls unwitting of pleasures, luxury, and 
w^calth^ add but a little more tactical skill and discipline—I say no more; you 
[Romaa-s] w ill only be able to hold your own against them by retuminjr to\he 
virtues of your sires.” ^ 

In peace, Tacitus repons. these warriors were correspondingly indolent The 
men spent their time (presumably after hunting or harvesting) in eating heavy 
meals of meat and drinking rivers of beer, xvhile the w omen and children did the 
work of the homc.'^® The German bought his w^ife from her father by a gifr of 
catdc or weapons^ he had the power of life and death over her and thdV chddren, 
subject to the approval nf the tribal assembly; n£!\^e[Thcless, women w ere held in 

• Rc^nie used the adjective sermanm [fiom g^rmtTi^ ofFrarmFj to picati bom of the same 
pironts; and in applj^ing it rp the Gcnniifi they may have had m ^ kinsltip pxganiza- 

tjEui of ibe Tc^rtonic triUes. 
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high honor, were often asked to decide tribal disputes* ^nd were as free to divorce 
rheif husbands as these were to divorce ^me chief tains had several wives^ 

but the nsnal German fanuJy was monogainons and maincained (we are assured) 
a lofty level of marital morality. Adulcery was “seldom heard of’' and pun¬ 
ished in the woTnan by cutting off her hair and driving her naked through the 
streets to be flogged as she fled. The wife was allowed to practice abortion if she 
wished,^ hut normally she bore many children. A man without children was so 
rare that wills i^vere not made; it w as a^uined that the property of the family 
would go down from father to son, generation after generation.^® 

Four classes composed the population: (i) bondsmen, some of them slaves^ 
most of them serfs bound to the soil and obliged to py the landowner in prod- 
ucej (ij frecdmcn—unfrancliised renters; (3) freemeu—landowners and warriors; 
and (4) nobles—landowners who traced their pedigrees to the gods but based 
their power upon $iibstantial patrimonies and armed bodyguards (cmifer* com- 
panionSr '^counts’'). The tribal assembly vVas composed of nobles, guards* and 
freenten; they came in arms^ chose the chief or king, approved the proposals sub¬ 
mitted to them by clashing tlieir spears, or rejected them by a majority of grunts. 
The second and third classes were partly engaged in handicrafts and the metal¬ 
lurgical industries* in which the Germans excelled; the fourth provided the lords 
and knjghts and chivalry of feudal Germany^ 

Very litde cultural supersuticture was added to this simple social organiz:a- 
cinn, Rcljgbn had at tliis time barely emerged from nature ivorship into the cult 
of anthropomorphic deities. Tacitus calls them Mars, Mercurj^ and Hercules— 
probably Tiu (Tyr), Wodin (Odin)> and Donar (Tor); we still unwittingly 
commemorate them, and Frey a, the goddess of on four da vs of every week. 
There was a virgin goddess Hcrtha (.Mother Eartii ), impregnated by a sW-godi 
and every miagination and need was supplied by a \ aried population of faTries, 
elves* cobolds, nLve$^ giants, and dwarfs. Human sacrijflce was offered to ^Vodin, 
perhaps tastier animals to other gods- Worship was conducted in the open air in 
forests and groves, for the Germans thought it absurd to confine a nature spirit in 
an abode buJk by human Iiands. There was no pow'crful sacerdotal class like the 
Druids of Gaul or BrjEain, but there WTre priests and priestesses w'ho presided 
over reHgious ceremonies, sat as judges in criminal cases, and divined the future 
by studying the motions and neighings of w^hire horses. As in Gaul, there were 
b:nds who sang in rude verse the legends and history of their tribes. A small 
minority could read and wrire, and adapted the Greek alphabet ro form the runes 
from which the Gotluc letters of modem Germany evolved. Art w-as primitive, 
but skniful w ork was done in gold. 

When Rome withdrew her legions from Germany she retained control of the 
Rhine from source tn mouths and divided the majestEc vaUev into two provinces— 
Upper and Lower Germany. Tlie latter included Holland and the Rhineland 
south to Cologne- Tliis once lovely city^ known to the Romans as Colnnia Agrip- 
pinensis, had been made a colony (a,o. 50) in honor of Nero's mother, who had 
been bom there; half a century later ic was the most opulent settlement on the 
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Rhine. Tlie province of Upper Germany followed the Rhine southward through 
xAlogunducDm (Akycncc), Acjnac Aiireliae (Baden-Baden), Argentorantm 
(Strasbourg^)t ^d Augusta Raurieotum (Augst) to Vindonissa (Wrndisch)* 
Nearly aU tlicsc towns had the usual array of temples, basilicas, theaceiSp baths, 
and public sratuan^ Many of the legionaries sent by Rome to guard the Rhine 
lived outFide their camps, Hiarried German girls, and remLiined as citizens when 
their term of service was coniplete. Tlie Rhineland was probably as thickly 
settled and affluent in Roman days as at any time before the nineteenth eenturv^ 

Bettveen the Rhine and the Danube, as we have seen, Romeos military engineers 
buik a fort]bed road [linies)^ with a fortreiis every nine mileii, and 300 miles of 
walk It served Rome for a cenuiry, but availed liccle when the Roman birth rate 
fell too far below the German. Sdll n cakcr as a frontier was' the Danube, which 
the ancients considered the longest river in the world. South of it lay the half- 
barbarous provinces of Raetia, Noricum, and Fannonia^ approximately compos¬ 
ing what our youth knew as: Ausiria-Hungary and Serbia. On the site of modern 
Augsburg (i,e^ Augustus^ town) the Rnmans estabiished a colony, Augusta 
V^indelicoruin, as a main station on the road from Italy over the Brenner Pass 
to the Danube* On the river they built two fortress cities—at Vindobona, now 
Vienna, and at Aquincum on the heighci from which Buda looks down upon 
Pesth, In sourheastcni Pan non on the Save River west of the modem Belgrade, 
the citjT of Sirmium (.Mitrovica) rose to be in DiocIetian^s time one of the four 
imperial capitals. South of Pannonia, in the province of Eblmatia, the commercial 
encFg\^ of Greeks, Romans, and natives had developed the Adriatic ports of Salona 
(Spalaco),ApnlIonia (near \^alona), and D^Trhachium (Durazzo). From these 
pro\dnccs below the Danube came tnipeiial Rome's sturdiest soldiers and, in the 
third cc^tur)^ the martial emperors who would for ioo years hold back the bar¬ 
barian avalanche. East of Parnionia lay Dacia (Rumania), with its now vanished 
capital of Sarmizegetusa. South and cast of this Moesfa (parts of Yngosbvm, Ru¬ 
mania, and Bulgaria) boasted t^vo cities on the I>anube-Singidunum (Belgrade J 
and Troesmis (Igiitza); one near the Isker—Sardica (Sofia); and tluxe major 
toums on the Black Sea—Istrus, Tomi (Comstanta), and Odeasus (\^ama). In 
these harassed settlements Greek civiltzation and Roman arms struggled in vain 
to maintab themselves agninst the Goths, Sarmatians, tluns, and ocher barbarian 
tribes hreedbg and andering north of the great stream. 

Tc was Rome’s inability to chdlize these provmces south of the Ehmube 
that led to her fall* The cask was too great for a people suffering from old 
age; the vk^hvy of the master race w'as ebbing b sterile comfort while the 
tribes of the north were advancing in reckless health. UTien Trajan sub¬ 
sidized the SaLTmotians to keep the peace it was the beginnbg of the end; 
when xMarcus Aurelius brought thousands of Germans into the Empire as 
settlers, the dikes were down. German soldiers w'ere welcomed into the 
Roman army and rose to posirions of command; German families mulriplicd 
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ill Italy while Italian families died. In this process the movement of Roman- 
ization was reversed: the barbarians wnere barbarizing Rome. 

Nevenhelcss, it was a magnificent and precions achievement that the West^ 
if not the Norrh^ had been won for the classica] heritage. There, at least, the 
arts of peace had einergcd from the travail of war, and men could turn their 
swords into plo^v5hares without decaying in urban ease and slums. Out of 
the earthy vigor of Spain and Ganl a new civilization would rise when the 
barbarian flood wonJd fall; and the seed of despot centuries would come to 
fruit and pardon in the lands w^here the meociless legions had brought the law 
of Rome and the enkindhng light of Greece. 


CHAPTER X7CIII 


Roman Greece 


I. PLUTAaCH 

R ome tried hard to he generous to Greece and did not quite fail. No 
garrisons were placed in the new province of Achaea; less was exacted 
from it than its own taxgatherers had claimed before; the city-states were 
allowed to govern rheniselves by their old constirurions and laws; and many 
of them—Athens;, Sparta, PJataea, Delphi, and others—were “free cities” 
exempt from all restrictions except the right to wage foreign or class war. 

Nevertheless, hungry for its ancient liberties, and bled by Roman generals, 
moneylenders, and businessmen skilled in buying cheap and sctlmg dear, 
Greece joined in Michridates’ revolt and paid the heaviest penalty, Athens 
sufFered a devastating siege, and Delphi, Elis, and Epidaums were pillaged 
of their sanctuary hoards. A generation Urer Caesar and Pompey, then An¬ 
tony and Brutus, fought their duek on Greek territory, conscripted Greek 
men, requisitioned Greek crops and gold, levied twenty years’ taxes in two, 
and left the cities destitute. Under Augustus Greek Asia recovered, but 
Greece herself remained poor, rumeU not so rnuch by the Roman conquest 
as by 3 stifling despotism in Sparta, a chaotic freedom in Athens, a blighting 
sterility in soil and men. Her most enterpriring sons deserted her for younger 
and richer lands. The rise of new powers in Egyyit, Carthage, and Rome, and 
the development of industry in the Hellenistic Er;st, left the homeland of the 
classic spirit outmoded and forlorn. Rome loaded Greece with complinicnts 
and ravaged her art: Scaurus took 3000 statues for his theater, Caligula or¬ 
dered the husband of his mistress to comb Greece for statuary, and Nero 
alone took half the sculptures of Delphi. Not rill Hadrian would Athens 
smile again. 

Epirus bore the bnmt of Rome’s anger in the Macedonian Wars; the Senate 
delivered it to the rapine of the soldiers, and 150,000 EpLrots were sold as sbixs. 
Augustus built a new capital for Epirus at Nicopolis to celebrate his triumph at 
near-by Actium; civilization must have had some homsge there, since the Citv of 
V^'ictorv' gave Epktems an audience and a home. Macedonia fared better than its 
loyal neighbor; it w-as rich in minerals and timber, and its conuiiercial life was 
quickened by the Vhi Egnatia that spanned it and Thrace from Apollonia and 
D^^rhachium to Byzantium. On this great highway, still in part preserv'ed, lay the 
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cilief cities of the pnoviocc-Edessa, Pelk, and Thessalonica. This last—known 
to us as Salonika, but to Diodcm Greeks by its ancient name (Victoiy of Thes^ 
saly)—was the capital of the province, scat of the provincial council, and one of 
the great ports of trade between the Balkans and Asia. Thrace, farther cast, de¬ 
voted itself to agriculture, herding, and mining- hut it had considerable cities at 
Serdica (Solta), Philippopolis its capital, Adrianuple, Perinthus, and BvJtantiuni 
(Istanbul). Here at the Golden Horn the merchants and fishmongers grew rich 
while the Greek settlers of the hinterland gave way to the encroaching- har- 
i^arians; all the grain of the interior came down to its docks; al] the commerce 
of Scv’tliia and the Black Sea paid toll as it passed by, and the fish almost leaped 
into the net as they poured through the narrow Bosporus. Soon 0>n5tantine 
would recognize tli:s site as the key city of the classic world. 

Thessaly, south of .Macedonia, specialized in wheat and fine horses. Euboea, 
the great island named of old (like Boeotia) for its fine cattle, was described by 
Dio Chrj-sostom » as reverting to barbarism in our second centurvi here, above 
all, the discouragement of the poor by the concentration of land and wealth in 
tlic hands of a few families, the discouragement of the rich by ever-rising tases 
and liturgies, and the discouragement of parentage by selfish wealth and desperate 
poverty had almost wiped out a once thriving agiicuItuiaJ population, and cattle 
grazed w-ithin the w-alls of Oialcis and Erctria. Boeoda had not recovered from 
the death and taxes bid upon it by Sufla’s campaigns; “Thebes,” said Strabo, *‘is 
only a village," huddled into what had once been merely its Cadmea or citadel. 
A century of peace, howet'cr, brought some prosperity to Plataea; and Chacronea, 
On whose plains Philip and Sulla had woo empires, retained enough charm to 
keep its most faniou!) citizen; it had become so small, said Plutarch, tliat he would 
not make it smaller hy leaving ic- In his calm career and genial thought we find 
3 fairer side of a somber scene, a decent middle class clinging to ancient virtues, 
capalile of civic devodon, warm friendship, and prental love. There is no more 
pleasant character in our tale than Plutarch of Chacronea. 


He was bom there about a.d. 46, and died there about l^ 6 . He was a 
student at Athens when Nero collected triumphs in Greece. He must have 
had a fair income, for he traveled in Eg^^pt and Asia Minor and mdee in 
Italy; he lectured in Greek at Rome and seems to have served his country 
in some diplomatic role. He liked the great capital and the good nianncn; and 
honorable life of its ne\v anstocracy; he admired their stoic code, and agreed 
w^th Emuus that Rome had been made by morality and character. As he 
content plated these living nobles and the noble dead, the thought came to 
him of comparing the heroes of Rome with those of Greece. He proposed 
not merely to write history or even biography, but to teach virtue and hero¬ 
ism by historic exemplars; even his Faraliel ijves were in his mind M&tulia, 
He was always a teacher and never lost a chance to tic a moral to a talc; but 
who has ever done it more gracefully? He warns ns, in his “Alexander," that 
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he is more Interested in character than in history; he hopes that by pairing 
and comparing great Romans with great Greeks he will pass on some moral 
stimulus, same heroic impulse, to his readers, A^^th disartning candor he 
confesses that he himself has become a better man through keeping company 
so long with distinguished mem® 

We must nor expect to £nd in him the conscience and accuracy of a proper 
historian; he is rich in errors of name and place and date and occasion^y (If 
we may judge) misunderstands events; he even fails in two major tasks of the 
biographer—to show the derivation of his subject’s character and work from 
her edit)-, environment, and circumstance, and the development of character 
through growth, responsibility, and crisis; in Plutarch, as in Heracleitus, a 
man’s character is his fate. But no one ivho has read the hives can feel their 
shoiTcoimngs; these arc lost in the vivid narrative, the exciting episodes, the 
fascinating anecdotes, the wise comments, the noble style. In all these 1500 
pages there is not a line of padding; every sentence counts, A hundred 
eminent men—generals, poets, and philosophers-have borne witness to the 
b<iok; “it is,” said Mmc Roland, “the pasture of great souls,” * “1 can hardly 
do without Plutarch,” W'tote iMontaignC; “it is my b^evia^^” ® Shakespeare 
takes many stories here, and his view of Brutus goes back through Plutarch 
to Roman aristocrats. Napoleon carried the Lives with him alinost evety- 
W'hcrc; and Heine, reading them, could hardly restrain himself from leaping 
upon a horse and riding forth to conquer France, Greece has not left us a 
more precious book. 

Having seen the Mediterranean w'orld Plutarch returned to Chaeronea., 
raised foursonsand a daughter, lectured and wrote, journeyed nowand then 
to Athens, but for the most part shared to the end of his days the simple life 
of his native con n. He thought it an obllgadon to combine public office with 
his scholarly pursuits. His fellow citizens elected him building inspector, then 
chief magistrate, then Boeotarch—member of the national council. He pre¬ 
sided over municipal ceremonies and festivals, and became in his spare mo¬ 
ments a priest of the revived oracle at Delphi. He thought it unwise to reject 
the old faith because of its intellectual incredibility; the vita! rhin^ was not 
the creed but the support it gave to man’s weak morality, the reinforcing 
bond it wove among the members and generations of a family and a state. 
The thriU of religious emotion was in his judgment the most deepening ex¬ 
perience of life. Tolerant as well as pious, he almost founded the study of 
comparative religion by hts treatises on Roman and Egyptian cults.® All 
deities, he argued, are aspecK of one supreme being, timeless, indescribable, 
so far removed from earthly a ltd temporal affairs that intermediary spirits 
{dahnones) must create and regulate the world. There are also evd spirits, 
marslialed by some master demon who is the source and soul of all the chaj>s, 
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irrariomli^, and vicioosne^ in nature and man. It k good, Plutarch thought, 
to believe in personal inwnomlity—a rewarding Heaven, a cleansing Purga¬ 
tory, a punishing Hell; he was comforted by the possibility that 3 stay in 
Purgatory might purify even Nero, and that only a few would suffer etemai 
damnadonJ He denounced the terrors of supersririoo as woiw than atheism, 
but he accepted divination, oracles, necromancy, and the prophetic power of 
dreams. He did not pretend to be an original philosopher; like Apulcius and 
so many others of that age, he described himself as an adapter of Plato. He 
condemned the Epicureans for replacing the fear of Hell with the gloom of 
annihilation, and criticized the “repugnances” of Stoicism; but he held, like 
a Stoic, that “to foUow God and to obey reason ate the same thing.” * 

His lectures and essays have properly been collected under the ride 
Moralia, for most of them are simple and genial preachments on the wisdom 
of life. They discuss everything, from the advisability of keeping old men in 
public office to the priority of the chicken or the egg. Plutarch is fond of hk 
library, but confesses that good health is more precious than good books: 


Some men, Jed by gluttony, rush off to join in drinking bouts, as 
if they were laying in provisions for a siege. . , . The less expensive 
foods are always more helpful. , . . ttlien, in a precipitate retreat, 
Artaxerxes jViemnon had nothing to eat but barley-bread and figs, he 
exclaimed, “^\'h3t a pleasure is this, w'hich has never been mine be¬ 
fore! ”... Wine is the most beneiicial of beverages, provided there 
is a happy combination of it wdth the occasion as well as with water. 
- , , Especially to be feared are indigestions arising from meats, for 
they arc depressing at die outset, and a pernicious residue from them 
remains behind. It is best to accustom the body not to recjuite meat 
in addition to other fond. For the earth yields in abundance many 
things not only for nourishment but for oonifort and enjoyment. But 
since custom has become a sort of uiinatural second natiue, our use 
of meat should be ... as a prop and support of our diet; tve should 
use other foods , . . more in accord with nature, and Jess dufling to 
the reasoning faculty, w'hich, as it were, is kindled from plain and 
light substances." 


He follows Plato in advocating equal oppormnity for women, and gives 
many examples of cultured ladies in antiquity (there were some in his owti 
circle); but he views adultery by the man with all the lenience of a pagan 
male: 

If a man b private life, who k incontinent and dissolute in regard 
to his pleasures, commit some peccadillo with a paramour or maid¬ 
servant, his wedded wife ought not to be indignant or angry, but 
she should reason that it is respect for her that leads him to share his 
licentiousness w'idi another woman.*" 
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Nevcrthelesf;, wc rise from ihese charming essays warmed by the fellow¬ 
ship of a man humane, cssendally wholesome, and complete. We are not 
offended by the commonness of his ideas; his moderation is a welcome anti¬ 
dote to the ideological hysteria of our time; his good sense, his kindly humor, 
and his engaging illustrations carry us on unresisting, even over the shoals of 
his pladtudcs. It is refreshing to hnd a philosopher who is wise enough to be 
happy. Let us be thankful, he counsels us, for the common boons and graces 
of life, and feci them none the less gladly for their permanence: 


We must not forget diosc blessing and comforts which we share 
with many more, but must . . . joy in this, that we live, that we have 
our health, that -w-e behold the light of the sun. . . . Will not the 
good man consider eveiy day a festival? ... For the world is the 
most august of temples, and most worthy of its Lord. Into this temple 
man is introduced at his birth, into the presence not of statues made 
with hands and motionless, but such as the Divine Mind has mani¬ 
fested to our senses , . . even the sun, moon, and stars, and the 
rivers ever pouring forth fresh water, and the earth prnducbg 
food. ... As this life is the most perfect of inidadons into the 
most exalted of mysteries wc should ever be filled with good cheer 
and rejoicing.^^ 


n, INDIAN SUMMER 

Plutarch exemplifies nvo movements cf his time: the remm to religion 
and the passing renaissance of Greek literature and philosophy. The former 
WHS umverssil, the latter was confincti to Athens and the Greek East Six cities 
of the Peloponnesus prospered, hut contributed little to Greek thought 
Western commerce and a busy textile industry kept Patrae alive through 
Roman and medieval historv^ even to our day. OI vmpia throve on the leavings 
of tourists coming to see Pheidias’ Zeus or the Ofynipic games. It is one of the 
pJeasantesr aspects of Greek history that these quadreiuual contests continued 
from 776 B.q. to A.D. 394, when Theodosius ended them. As in the days of 
Prodi^ and Herodotus, philosophers and historians came to harangue the 
crowd assembhng for t!,e WaL DioOirv^sostom describes authors reading 
their stupid compositions to transient listeners, poets reciting their vc^cs 
rhetoricians thumping the air, and “sophists in great number, like .ror^eon^ 
peacocks,” coming to blow their wind over the multitude 1= he proved no 
more silent than the Epicuitiis pictures the spectators cramped and 
s\veltenng in the unshaded stands, burned by the sun or drenched bv the 
i^n but forgetting everything in the tumult and the shouting that marked 
the finai moments of each bout or race.» Tlic old Nemcan, Isthmian, Py'th- 
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fan, and Panathenaic games continued; new ones were added like the Pan- 
hellcnia of Hadrian; and many of them ineJuded cornpetitions In poetry, 
oratory, or music. “Can you not hear classical music at the great festivals? *’ 
asks a character in Luciaii.^^ Gladiatorial combats were introduced to 
Greece by the Roman colony at Corinth; thence they spread to other cities 
until even the Xheatcr of Dionysus was befouled with butchery. Many 
Greeks—Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Plutarch—protested against the desecra¬ 
tion; Demonax, the Cynic philosopher, begged the Athenians not to allow 
the innovation nnti! they had thrown down the altar of Pity at Athens;" 
but the Roman, games continued in Greece till predominantly Chrisdan 
times. 

Sparta and Argos were still moderately alive, and Epidaurus grew rich on 
the visits of sick bodies and souls to the shrine of Asclepius, Corinth, control¬ 
ling the trade across the isthmus, became, within half a cenmry of il;s re¬ 
establishment by Caesar, the wealthiest city in Greece. Its heterogcncoiis 
population of Romans, Greeks, Syrians, Jews, and Egyptians, most of them 
uprooted from their native lands and morals, was notorious for commercial¬ 
ism, epicureanism, and immorality. The old Temple of Aphrodite Pandemos 
carried on an unditrunished trade as the shrme and center of Corinthian pros- 
tirutes. Apnleius describes a gorgeous bailer that he saw in Corinth, represent¬ 
ing the judgment of Paris. “Venus appeared all naked, save that her fine and 
comely middle was lightly covered with a thin silken smock; and this the 
wanton wind blew hither and thither.” Corinth had nor mended her ways 
smee Aspasta^ 

Passing Through Megara into Ardca, the niiul scene one of great 
poverty. Deforestation, erosion, and mineral depletion had been added to 
war, emigration, taxation, and race suicide to make a desert of the Reman 
peace. Two cities alone in Attica were prosperous: Elcusis, whose sacra¬ 
mental Mysteries drew lucrative crowds to her every year; and Athens, the 
educational and inrellecnial center of the classic world. Its andenc institu¬ 
tions—council, assembly, and archons—still functioned, and Rome had re¬ 
stored the Areopagus to its primeval authority as the seat of judgment and 
the citadel of propetty rights. Rulers like An'riochus IV, Herod the Great, 
Augustus, and Hadrian rivaled millionaires like Herod es Acricus in bcnefac- 
tions to die dtj'. Herodes rebmli the stadium in marble, almost exhausting 
Pencelicus, and raised an odcon, or music hall, at the foot of*dic Acropolis. 
Hadrian provided funds to complete the Olympieum, and Zeus, who now 
had one foot in the grave, received a home worthy of his Casanova prime. 

.Meanwhile the unrivaled fame of Athens in letters, philosophy, and educa¬ 
tion brought a stream of rich youths and needy scholars to her schools. The 
Univeracy of Athens consisted of ten professorships endowed by die city or 
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■! Host of private lecturers and tutors, Instrucrioii was given 
in literature, philology, rlietoric, philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, medi- 
cinc, and lau'--asuaUy in gymnasia or theaters, sometimes in temples or 
homes. Except in oratorj' or law the curriculum had no thought of equipping 
the student to earn a living; it sought rather to sharpen his mind, deepen his 
underetanding. and provide him with a moral code. It produced many bril¬ 
liant intellects, hut also it generated thousands of cobweb-spinners who 

would turn both philosopliy and religion into a maze of concroveiaal 
theories. 

As Athens depended for a considerable part of its income on the students^ 
it put up patiently w-ith their hilarious ways. “Freshmen” were hazed witli 
practical jokes that sometimes injured citizens; the students of rival profes- 
sois became ardent partisans and attacked one another in occasional riots like 
the “cane rushes” of our youth. Some students felt that they could learn more 
from the courtesans and gamblers of the town than from all teachers of 
philosophy; and we gather from AJcIphron that the ladies in question looked 
upon the professors as dull and incompetent competitots.^’^ But there was 
often a pleasant bond of friendship bemcen learners and teachers- many of 
these mvited students to dinner, guided their reading, visited them in illness, 
and kept their parents misinfoimed about dielr progress. Most of the lec¬ 
turers lived on fees paid by each disciple; a smaU number of professors drew 
a salary from the state; and the heads of the four schools of philosophy re¬ 
ceived 10,000 drachmas (f 6ooo) a year from the imperial Treasury 

Lender these stimuli the period of the “Second Sophistic” developed-a 
revival of the oretor-philosopher passing from city to dry as honoriinms 
nughc beckon, debvermg addresses, tcadiing pupils, pleading cases in tiie 
courts, h^^ngm ^ch homes as spiritual counselors, and somedmcs acting as 
honored cmi^ies of their city-states. The movement flourished throughout 
the Empire, but esj^cialjy m the Greek world, in the first three cen’turies 
of our era; phdosophers were rJien. says Dio, as numerous as cobblers.^* The 
new sophists, like the old. had no common doctrine, phrased their tcachinff 
eloquently, drew large audiences, and attained m many cases high social 
Katus, irnpenal favor, or great wealth. They differed from the earlier Sooh- 
jsis mscldom questioning rehgion or morality; they were more interested m 
form and style, m ommncal techmque and sbUl. than in the great quesrions 
that had shaken the behefs and morals of rhe world; indeed, the new soohists 
were warm defenders of the ancient faith. Pliilostxatus has preserved for us 

lives of ^e ieadmg soph of tl^ age; let one example suffice. Adrian of 
Tyre studied rhetonc at Athens and rose to the state chair of rhetoric there 
he opened his inaugural adJi^ ^^nth the proud words, “Once again letter^ 
have come from Phoemcia. He rode to his lectures in a carriage with sUver 
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Ijaraess, in rich attirt, and gleaming with gems. UTien Marcus Aurelius 
irisited Athens he rested Adrian by asking hlni to improvise an oration on a 
difficult theme; Adrian carried the matter off so weU that Marcus loaded 
him tvdth honors, silver and gold, houses and slaves. Promoted to the chair 
of rhetoric at Rome, Adrian’s lectures, though In Greek, proved so alluring 
that senators adjourned their sessions, and the populace deserted the panto¬ 
mimes, to go and hear him.'” Such a career almost announces the death of 
philoTOphy; it had been swallowed up in an ocean of rhetoric, and had ceased 
to think when it learned to speak. 

At the other extreme were the Cynics, We have described them else¬ 
where thcir tattered cloak, their unkempt hair and beard, tlicsr wallet and 
sttff, their reduction of Jifeto simplicities, sometimes obscenities. They lived 
like mendicant friars, had a hierarchical organisation with novices and su- 
^nor^*’ avoided immage and work, scorned the conventions and arti¬ 
ficialities of ervilitacion, denonneed all governments as thieves and super¬ 
fluities, laughed at all oracles, “mysteries,” and godsi Evetyone satirized 
mem, Lucian most savagely; yet even Lucian admired Demonax, a cultured 
Cyme who had abandoned ills wealth to live in philosophical poverty. He 
gave his century of life {a.ii. 50-150) to helping othem, reconciling hostile 
mdividuds and cities; and Athens, which ridiculed every thing, respected 
lum. Indicted before an Athenian court forrefusmg to offer sacrifice to the 
gods, he won acquittal by say ing simply that the gods had no need of offer- 
mgs. and that religion consisted in kindness to all. WTien the Athenian as* 
sembly was engaged in a quarrel of factions, his mere appearance sufficed 
to quiet rhe dispatej whereupon he left without having uttered a word. It 
was us custom, in old age, to enter any house nninrited and eat and sleep 
ffiete; and every home in Athens sought the honor."' Lucian speaks wirh le^ 
sympathy of Peregrinus, who tried Chrisdanity, abandooed it for the Cynic 
regimen, denounced Rome, called all Greece to revolt, and astonished an 
^ sscm ge at Olympia by making and lighting his own funeral pvre, leap¬ 
ing into It, and allowing himself to be consumed in the flames (a.i>. 

ffi Mch^orn of wealth and life the Cynics were paving a w’ay for the monks 
01 the Qinstmn Qinrclu 

When Vespasian, Hadrian, and Marcus Aurelius established chairs of 
philosophy at Athens they ignored the Cynics and the Skeptics, and recog¬ 
nized only four schools of thou^r: the Platonic Academy, the Aristotelian 
Lyceum, til c Stoics, and the Epicureans, The Academy had diluted Plato’s 
proud faith in reason into the universal doubt of Camcades; but after die 
latier s death the school reacted toward orthodoxy, and Antiochus of As- 
calo^ who taught Geero at the Academy (79 b.c.) , returned to Plato’s con¬ 
ceptions of reason, inunortalityt ^d God. The Lyceum w'as now devoting 
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itself to natural science in the tradition of Theophmsttis, or to pious com¬ 
mentaries on Aristotle’s works. The sciiool of Epicurus was declining in this 
religious agc; few men dared profess its doctrines without diplomatic reserv'a- 
doQS. In most of Greek Asia the words Epicurean^ atheist, and Christian were 
sjmonyrns expressive of horror and desecration.^* 

The dominant philosophy had long since been Stoicism, TTte rigorous 
perfectionism of its early forms had been softened by Pametius and Posei- 
dooius, both citizens of Rhodes. Returning to Athens after Scipio’s death 
f B.c.), Panaecius, now' head of the Stoa, defined God as a materiat spirit 
or breath {pneuma) permeating ail things, ap[>eiuing in plants as the power 
of grow'tli, in animals as soul {psyebs), in man as reason {hg&s). His suc¬ 
cessors developed this vague pantheism into a more detinitely religious phi¬ 
losophy. The Stoic theory of moral discipline moved closer to Cynic as¬ 
ceticism ^ and in the second centuiy A.ii. Cynicism, as one obser\'CF put it, 
differed from Stoicism only by a tom cloak. In Epictetus, as in Marcus 
Aurelius, we see both movements advancing toward Christianity. 


til, EPICTETUS 


Epictetus w'asbom at Hierapolis m Phiy'giaabout a.u, 50, a slave woman’s 
son, and therefore himself a slave. He had little chance of education, for he 
was passed from one owner and city to another, until he found himself the 
property of Epaphrodinis, a paw'Crful freedman in Nero s couir. He was of 
feeble health and lame, apparently through the brutality of one of his mas¬ 
ters, bur he lived the normal threescore years and ten. Epaphroditus allowed 
him to attend the lectures of Musonius Rufus and bter freed him. Epictetus 
muse himself have setup as a teacher in Rome, for when Doinirian banished 
the philosophers Epictetus was among those w ho fled. He settled in Nicop- 
olis and drew' to his lectures there students from many parts. One was Arrian 
of Nicomedia, later governor of Cappadocia; Arrian took down the words of 
Epictetus, probably in shorthand, and published them as Diatribai—'nAi- 
bings” or copies—now on all lists of the world’s best books as the Discourses.* 
It is no dull formal treatise, but a ebssic of simple speech and bluff humor, 
intimately expressing a modest and kindly, yet sharp and vigorous character. 
Epictetus applied his lusty sarcasms to himself and others impartially, and 
gaily mocked his rougb-and-tumble style. He made no complaint when 
Demonax, hearing that the old bachelor counseled marriage, sarcastically 
petitioned for his ebughter’s hand; he excused himself on the ground that 
teaching wisdom is as great a sendee as begetting “two or three pug-nosed 

* Arrbn bitr issued an Ench^iridiiin, or sjncptic ''Handboct^' of EpictEtus, 
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cliildrcn. In later j'tEirs he took a wnfe 10 help him care for an infant tliat 
he had rescued from es^surc. In those years hij fame compassed the Enipire, 
and Hadrian counted Jiim among his friends. 

Epictetus, resembling Socrates in tliisas in so many other ways, cared too 
little about physics or metaphysics to construct a sy stem of thought; his one 
subject and passion was the good life. “WTiat do I care,” he asks, “whether all 
existing things are composed of atoms ... or of fire and earth? Is it not 
enough to learn the true nature of good and evil?” Philosophy does not 
mean reading boolts about wisdom, it means training oneself in the practice 
of wisdom. The essence of the matter is that a man should so mold his life 
and conduct that his happiness shall depend as little as possible upon external 
things. This does not ret^uire a hemut’s solitude; on the contrary, "Epicure¬ 
ans and blackguards ’ are to be condemned for detaching men from public 
service; the good man wdll take his parr in civic affairs. But he will accept 
with equanimity all vicissitudes of fortune—^poverty, berea^rement, humilia¬ 
tion, pain, slavery, imprisonment, or death; he w'ill know how to “endure 
and renounce,” 


Never say about aii>T:hing, “I have lost it,” hut only “I have (riven 
it back.” Is your child dead? It has been given back. Is your wife dead? 
Shelias heeti returned. “I have had my faim taken aw'ay.” Very' well; 
this, too, has been given back. So long as God gives it to you take 
care of it as something not your own. . . . “Alas, that I sliould be 
lame in one leg!” Sks-e! do you then, because of one paltry leg, 
blame the universe? Will you not make a free gifr of it to the whole? 

- . . I must go into exile; does anyone keep me from going w'ith a 
Smile, Serene? , , , 1 will throw y'ou into prison.*' It is only my 
body you imprison, I must die; must I then die complaining? ... 
These are the iMsons that pliilnsophy ought to rehearse, and write 
down daily, and practice. ... A platform or a prison arc places, one 
high, the other low; but your moral purpose can be kept the same in 
either place.*^ 

The slave can be spirituaEy free, lilte Diogenes; the prisoner can be free, like 
bocrates; the emperor can he a slave, like Nero.“ Even death is a minor 
incident in the good man’s lift; he may advance its coming if he finds that evil 
too heavily outweighs good;^ in any case he will receive it calmly as part of 
the secret wisdorn of NatmCi 

If beads of grain had feeling, ought they to pray that they should 
never be harvested? ... I would have you know that it is a curse 
never to die. , , . The ship goes down. What, then, am i to do? 
Whatever 1 can ... I drown without fear, neither shrinking nor 
crying out against God. but recognizing that what is born must also 
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perish. For T am a part of rhe i^’hole, as an hour is part of a day, 1 
must come oh as the hour, iind like an hour pass atvay.** . , , Re¬ 
gard yourself 3S but a single thread of all that go to make up the 
gamieiiL*^ , , , Seek nor that the things which happen to you should 
happen as you wish, but wish the things that happen to be as they 
are, and you W'iU find tranquillity.®* 

Though he often speaks of Nature as an impersonal force, Epictetus as 
frequently infuses his conception with personality, intelligence, and love. 
The atmosphere of religion pervading his age wnarnis his philosophy to a self- 
surrendering piety akin to rhst of the Stoic emperor who would soon read 
him and echo his thought. He speaks with a fine eloquence of the majestic 
order prevailing in time and space, and the evidences of design in nature, but 
h e proceeds to explain that God has created some animals to be eaten, others 
to ser\T: in farming, others to produce cheese.” “ The human mind ii^If, he 
thinks, is so marvelous an instrument that only a divine creator could have 
brought it into being; indeed, so far as we possess reason we are parts of the 
World Reason. If we could trace our ancestry back to the first man we 
should find him begotten by God; God is therefore literally the father of us 
all, and all men arc brothers,** 

He who h^ once observed vvith understanding the administration 
of the world, and has learned that the greatest and most comprehen¬ 
sive comiiiunitv' is the sj^eiu [iysterm, standing togeclicr] of men 
and God, and that from God came the seeds w hence all things, and 
especially rational beings, spring-why should not that man call him¬ 
self a citizea of the wodd . . , nay, a wn of God? ... If a man 
cnuld only subscribe heart and soul to diis doctrine . , , I think he 
would entertain no mean or ignoble thought in himself, . . . Bear 
in mind, then, when you eat, w ho you are that eat, and w hoin you 
arc nourishing; when you cohabit with women, who you are diat 
do this, ... Vou are bearing God about with you, you wior wretch, 
and know' it notlj^** 

In a passage that Saint P^ul might have WTitten, Epictetus exhorts his 
Students not only to submit their wills trustingly to God's, but to be 
the apostles of God among mankind: 

God sa,v% “Go and bear witness for me.” . Think what it is 
to be alik- to say, “God has sent me into the world to be his soldier 
and witness, to tell men that their sorrows and fears are vain, that 
to a good man no evU can befaR w hether he live or die. God sends 
me at one time here, at another time there; he disciplines me by 
poverty and imprisonment, that I may be the better witness to him 
among men. "With such a ministry committed to me, can I any longer 
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care in what place I ani, iir who my compimioru; are^ or they 
about me? Nay^ rather, does not my whole oarLirt strain after God^ 
his laiys and commandments?^ 

As for himself, he is filled with awe and ^tirude by the mystery and 
splendor of things, and he intones to the Creator a pagan Alagnsfk^M that is 
tsne of the STipreme passages in the history of religion: 

VVhst language is adet^uate to praise all the works of Pro^-idence? 

. . , p we had sense, ought we to he doing anything else, pubhqly 
or privatelyt than hymning and praising the lieirvs and rehearsing 
his benefits? Ought we not, as we dig and plow and cat, to sing a 
hvtnn of praise to God? ^ ^ , What then?—since most of you have 
become blinds ought there not to be someone to fulfill this office for 
you, and in behalf of all sing hymms of praise to God? ^ 

Though we have here no word for immortalitj% and can trace all these 
ideas back to the Stoics and the Comics, wc find in these pages remarkable 
parallels to many attitudes of early ChrisrJanity, Epictetus, indeed, sometitnes 
ad\ ances beyond Christianity: he denounces slavery^ condemns capital pun^ 
ishment, and wishes to have criminals tirated as sick He advocates a 

daily Examination of consciences^ and announces a kind of Golden Rule: 
“\\Tiat you shun ro suffer, do not make others and he adds: ^"If a 

man is reported to have spoken ill of you, make no defense, but say, “He did 
not kno\y the rest of my faults^ else he w^ould not have Tnentjoned only 
these,^^^ He :idvlses men to return good for evil," and to “submit when re¬ 
viled to fast now and then and “abstain from the things you desire/' 
Soiuctimes he speaks of the body with the blasphemous contempt of an un- 
^oured anchorite: The body is of all things the most unpleasant and most 
^ . It is astonishing that we should love a thin^ to w^hich wc perform 

such strange sciences every <lay- I fill this bag, and then I empty it+ \vhat is 
nii^e troublesome? There are passages that breathe the piety of Augustine 

^ and die eloquence of Ncwmian: '^Use me henceforward, O God, as rhou 
* wilt; I am of one mind with thee. 1 am thine. I ask exemption from nothing 
tlmr seems good in thy sight. Where thou wilt, lead mc; in what raiment thou 

wilt, clothe me^' And like Jesus he bids his disciples cake no care of the 
morrow: 

To have Gud as our tnaker, father^ and guardian— I not tliis 
suffice to keep us from grief and fear? And w hercmthal shall I be 
fed, asks one, if ( have nothing? But vi hat shall we say of . , , the 
animals, cv^ety one of whsch is suflident to itself, and lacks neither 
its owTi proper food nor that way of life ^vhich is appropriate to it, 
and in harmony with nature? 
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[s it any wonder that Christians like Saint Jrjlm Chrysostom and Augustine 
lauded him, and that his Enckeiridiat} was adopted, with minor changes, as 
a rule and guide for tJie monastic life?*® A\Tio knows but that Epictetns had 
read in some form the sajmgs of Jesus and was;, without knowing it, a 
convert to Christianity’'? 


IV. LUCL4N AND THE SKEPTICS 


Nevertheless, in diis final stage of Hellenistic culture, thera were skepdes 
who recalled all the doubts of Protagoms, and a Lucian who laughed at 
belief with the insolence of Arisdppus and almost Plato’s charm. The school 
of Pyrrho was not dead- Aenesidemus of Cnossus rephr^ed its denials in 
the Alexandria of our first century, by propounding the famous “Ten 
Modes'’ ftropoi), or contradictions, that made knowledge impossible.* ThO- 
v-ards the end of the second century Sextus Empiricus, of unknown date or 
place, gave tlic skeptical philosophy its final formulation in several destruc¬ 
tive volumes of which three snrvive. Sextus takes all the world for Ids enemy; 
he divides philosophers into diverse species and slays each breed in turn. 
He writes with the vigor necessary to an exectitioner, the good order and 
ckrit)' characteristic of ancient philosophy, occasional sarcastic humor, and 
much dreary chopping of logic. 

To every argument, says Sextus; sn ec^ual argument can be opposed, so 
that in the end there is nothing so superfluous as reasoning. Deduedon is un¬ 
trustworthy unless based upon complete induction; but complete induction 
is impcjssibJc, forw'ccan never tell w'hen a “negative instance” will turn up.®’ 
“Cause” is merely a regular antecedent (as Hume would repeat), and all 
knowledge is relative.®- Similarly there is no objective good or evil; morality 
changes across every fronder,®* and virtue has a different definition in every 
age. All the atguments of the nineteenth century against the possiblHry of 
knowing whether Cod exists or not arc stated here, and all the contradictions 
berween benevolent omnipotence and worldly suffering.®* Bur Sextus is a 


* Snmi: of them: fi) The sense ergam (e^., eyes) of different subiaEs, even of difTcitM 
men, viiy in form and struemre, and pn:siin]ibly giirc diversE pictures of the world; how do 
we know which picnire is true? (i) The senses convev fwiiy a fmetion of the abjen^ v a 
limitEd rtnge of colors, sounds, and smells; clearly the codeeprioa that we form of the ohlm 
is panijt and unreliable- (j) One sense someuitics contmdicis another. (4) Oiir phvsicai ard 
meti’fll mndirion colon and pcrfiaps diset^ors our pcrccpdons-awake or sleeping'youth or 
age. motion or rest, hu^ or sanety, hatred or love. The appearance of an obiKt varies 
according ta the of the Miiounding ttiedia-^liKhr, air, cold, heat, etc.; 

which appeannee is real ? (8) Nwhiyg « known by itsefi or absolutely, hut only hi telanon 
y. someihmg ete, » pror tr. f 10) An indtvidoal's beliefs depend upon the cuWh. leiigiou, 
insuniDons. and lawj amid which he was mred; no individual can thinh objecdyely.iw 
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more complete agnosQe tlisn the ngnostics, for he that we catinoc 

know that we cannot know; agnosdcisni is a doginA.®® But. he consoles us, we 
do not need certainty. Ptohability is enough for alt prictical purposes, and 
the suspension of jud^ent {epochi, holding back- aphsm, saying nothing) 
m philosophical (jnestions, instead of disturbing the nund, brings it a careless 
peace (atoTiurw).®* Meanwhile, since nothing is certjin, let us accept the 
conventions and beliefs of our time and place, and modestly worship our 
ancient gods,®^ 

Lucian would have belonged to the Skepde school if he had been so un¬ 
wise as to fetter his judgment with a label. Like Voltaire, whom he resembled 
in all but pity, he wrote plulosophy so brilliantly that no one supposed that 
he was writing philosophy. As if to show the ^rcad of Hellenism, he was 
born at Sainosata, in distant Commagene; “I am a Syrian from the Euphrates,** 
he said; his native tongue was Syriac, his blood probably Semitic.*® He was 
apprenticed to a sculptor, hue deserted to a rhetor. After a stay In Antioch 
practicing kw he took to the road as a “dependent scholar," living bv lec¬ 
turing, especially in Rome and Gaul; then (a.o. 165) he settled dowm in 
Athens. In his later years he was rescued from poverty by the pious but 
tolerant Marcus Aurelius, who appointed the irreverent skeptic to an olfickl 
post in Egypt. There, at a duce mutnown, he died« 

Time has presen'cd seventy-six of Lucian's little books, and many of them 
are as fresh and pertinent today as when he read them to friends and audi¬ 
ences eighteen centuries ago. He tried Jus hand at a variety of forms, undl 
he found a congenial medium in the dialogue. His Dhiogues Qf the Hetairji 
were free enough to win a large audience. But at least in his works he is 
more absorbed in the gods than in courtesans; he is never t lirough mishandling 
^ ^ Meoippus, "and heard the rales of Homer 

and Hesiod about the gods-adulcerous gods, rapacious gods, violent, ifririous. 
incestuous gods-1 found it all quite proper and, indeed, was intensely in¬ 
terested. When, hou'cver, I came to man’s estate 1 obsen ed tint the'laws 
^at y contradicted the poets, forbidding adultery and rapacitj'.** Perplexed, 
Alenippus went to the philosophers for an espknacion; but they were so 
biu^' refuting one another that they only confounded his confusion. So he 
made himself wings, flew up to heaven, and examined mattcra for himself. 
4 CUS received him magnanimously and allowed him to watch Olympus 
functioning. Zeus himself was listening to prayers as they came up to him 
through “a row of epenings with lids like w'cU covers. . . . Of those at 
sea one prayed for a north, another far a south, whnd. The farmer asked for 
mm, the fuller for sun. . . . Zeus seemed pustzled; he did nor Imow which 
prayer to grant, and experienced a truly Academic suspension of judgment, 
showing a reserve and equilibrium woiiiiy of Pyrrho Jiimself.’*" The great 
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god rejects some petitions, grants others, and then arranges the day’s weather: 
rain for Scythia, snow for Greece, a storm in the Adriatic, and “about a thou¬ 
sand bushels of hail for Cappadocia*" Zeus is disturbed by die new and 
oudandisb gods who have stolen into his pantheon; he issues a decree that, 
w hereas Olympus is crowded with polyglot aliens, who have caused a great 
rise in the price of nectar, and the old and only mie gods are being squeezed 
out, a committee of seven shall be appointed to sit on claims, in “Zeus Cross- 
Examined” an Epicurean philosopher asks Zeus are the gods also subject to 
Fate? Yes, answ ers the genial Jove. “Why, then, should men sacrifice to 
you?" asks the philosopher; and “if Fate rules men and gods, why should we 
be held responsible for our actions?” “I sec,” says Zeus, “that you have been 
with that accursed race, the sophists,” In “Zeus Tragoedus” the god is in a 
gloomy mood, for be observes a great crowd gathering in Athens to hear 
Daniis the Epicurean deny, and Timocles the Stoic affir^ the existence and 
solicitude of the gods, Timocles breaks down and runs away, and Zens de¬ 
spairs about his own future. Hennes comforts him: “There arc plenty of 
believers left—a majority of Greelts, the body and dregs of the people,"and 
the barbarians to a man.” “ That such a piece should have brought no indict¬ 
ment on Lucian’s head proves either the tolerance of the rimes or the twilight 
of the Greek gods. 

Eut Lucian was as skeptical of rhetoric and philosophy as of the old reli¬ 
gion. In one of his Bialo^ies of the Dead Charon commands a rhetorician, 
whom he is ferrying to the other world, to “strip off that boundless length of 
sentences that is wrapped around you, and those antitheses, and balanced 
clauses”otherwise the boat will surely sink.** In “Hermorimus" a sttident 
enters with enthusiasm upon the study of philosophy, hoping that it wtU 
give him some substitute for faith; but he b shocked by the s^ity and <u-eed 
of the rival teaelwrs, and is left intellectually and morally naked by^heir 
mutual refutations; henceforth, he concludes^ “I shall tum*aside from a phi¬ 
losopher as from a mad dog.”« Lucian himself defines philosophy as an 
attempt to “get an elevation from which you may see in every direction.” 
From such an elevation life seems to him a ridiculous confusion, a chanEic 
chorus in wliich aU the dancers move and shout each at his own individual 
will, “until the impresario dismisses them one by one from the stage ” « In 
“Charon” he paints a dark piemre of the human scene as witnessed by super¬ 
human eyes from some celestial peak: men plowing, toiling, disputiii.. sL- 
m the courts, lending at usury, cheating and being cheated, nmninn after 
gold or pleasure; over their heads a cloud of hopes, fears follies, and hates- 
over these the Fates spinning the vveb of life for each human atom- one maii 
Is Ufted high from the mass and then has a resounding fall; and each' in tun, is 
diviMT, away by some messenger of death. Charon obsm-es two armies fight 
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mg in the Peloponnesus; “Fools!” he comments, “not to Imow that though 
each of them should win a whole Peloponnesus he will get but a bare foot of 
ground in the end,” Lucian is as impartial as nature; he satirizes the rich 
for their greed, the poor for their envy, the philosophers for their cobwebs, 
the gods for their nonexistence. In the end he concludes ’\vith Voltaire chat 
one must cultivate his garden. Mcnippus, finding Teiresias in the lower 
world, asks hitn, W hat is the best life? The old prophet answers: 


The life of the ordinary man is the best and most prudent choice. 
Cease from the folly of metaphysical speculation and inquiry into 
origins and ends; count all this clever logic as idle talk, and pursue 
one end alone—how you niav do what your hand iinds to do, and go 
your way with never a passion and always a smile.®^ 


If we sum up Greek thought in the first two centuries of our era, we find it, 
despite Lucian, overwhelmingly religious. Men had once lost faith in faith 
and taken to logic; now they were losing faith in logic and were flocking 
back to faith. Greek philosophy had completed the circuit from primitive 
theology through the skepticism of the early Sophists, the atheism of Democ¬ 
ritus, the rcconciliatory blandislimcnts of Plato, the naturalism of Aristotle, 
and the pantheism of the Stoa back ro a philosophy of m^'sdcisni, submission, 
and piety. The Academy had passed from the utilirarian mjrths of its founder 
through the skepticism of Camcades to the learned devotion of Plutarch; 
soon it would culminate in the heavenly visions of Plotinus. TTie scientific 
achtevetnents of Pythagoras were forgotten, but his notion of reincarnation 
was having another life; Neo-Pythagoreans were exploring the mysticism of 
□umber, were practicing a daily examination of conscience, and were pray¬ 
ing that after a minimum of avatars they might pass-Lf necessary through 
Purgatory—into a blessed union with God.^ Stoicism was ceasing to be the 
proud and scomfid philosophy of aristocrats, and had found its final and 
most eloquent voice in a slave; its doctrine of a final conflagration of the 
j t>f ^ pleasures of the flesh, its humble surrender to the 

hidden wdll of God, were preparing for the theology and ethics of Chrisdan- 
it}'. The Oriental mood was capturing the European cJtadcL 


CHAPTER XXIV 


The Hellenistic Revival 


I. EOMAJs^ EGYPT 

E gypt shonld have been the happiest of lands, for not only was the 
earth freely nourished by the KUe, bur the country was the most seLf- 
snffieient in the whole Mediterranean basin—rich in cereak and fruits, cut¬ 
ting three crops a year, unexcelled in its industries, exporting to a hundred 
nations, and seldom disturbed by foreign or civil war. And yet—perhaps for 
these reasons—“The Egyptians,” Josephus notes, *'appear never in all their 
history' to have enjoyed one day of freedom.” ^ Their wealth tempted, their 
semitropical lassitude suffered, one despot or conqueror after anorJier 
throagh fifty cciimrii:^. 

Rome classed Egypt not as a province but as the property of the emperor, 
and ruled it through a prefect responsible only to him. Native Greek officials 
administered the three divisions-Low-cr, Middle, and Upper Egy-pt, and the 
thirty-si* "nomes” or counties^ and the official language remained Greek. No 
attempt was made to urbanize the population, for Rgy-pt’s imperial function 
w'as to be the granary of Rome, Large tracts of land were taken from the priests 
and turned o\'Cf to Roman or Alexandrian capitalists to be worked as latifondia 
by fellaheen accustomed to merciless exploitation. The state capitalism of the 
Ptolemies was cuntinued in reduced fonn. Every step in the agricultural process 
was planned and controlled by the slate: proliferating bureaucrats determined 
what crops should be sow-n and in what quantities, annually allotted the requi¬ 
site seed, received the product into government warchouis (fherayroi, treas¬ 
uries). exported Rome’s quota, took out taxes to kind, and sold the rest to the 
market. Com and flax were state monnpoUes from seed to sale; so, at least in the 
Favum, was the production of bricks, perfumes, and sesame oiL^’Private enter¬ 
prise was permitted in other fields, but under ubiquitous regulation. All mineral 
resources were owned by the state, and the quany bg of marble and precious 
5t«nes was a governmental privilege. 

Domestic industn', already old in Egypt, now expanded in the towns- 
Ptolcmais, Memphis, Thebes, Oxy’thymchus, Sais, Bubastjs, Naucratis, HeUopolis; 
in Alexandria it was half the life of the vibrant capital. Apparently the paper 
industry' had reached the capitalist stage, for Strabo tells how the owners of 
the papyrus plantations limited production to lift the price,* Priests used the 
temple predncis as factories and turned out fine linens for their own use and 
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for the markeiL Slaves outside of domestic sendee were few in Egypt^ since 
“frce^ workers were paid only a noich above uudicy and stairvadon. Sometimes 
the workers went on strike (anachoresh, secession)-diey left their tasks and rook 
sane maty on tempic grounds, whence they were coaxed by hunger or fair 
w'ords. Occariomlly wages ^vere rabedt prices went up^ and aE w'as as before. 
Guilds were perminech but they were mostly of tradesmen and managers; the 
government used them as agents for die collection of taxes and for the organixa- 
rion of forced labor on dikeSj canals, and other public works. 

Internal trade was active butslow^ Roads were poor, and land transport moved 
on men, donkcp, or camels—w'hich now replaced horses a? draft animals in 
Afrira. Much traffic went by inland waterways- A great canal, 150 feet wide, 
completed in Trajan^s reigns boimd die Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean 
through the Nile and the Red Sea, from whose putts at Arsino^ xMyos Hormost 
and Berenice ships left daily for Africa or India. The banking system that 
financed production and trade wm under fuE governmental cuntroL Each 
uofuc capital had a state bank, ’which acted as a receiver of taxes and repository 
of public funds. Loans ’ft'ere made to fanners, mdustr\% and business by the gov¬ 
ernment, by priests from temple treasuries, and by private lending associations.^ 
Taxes w'ere laid upon everv- product, process, sale, export, or import^ even upon 
graves and burials; and additional assessments were levied from time to rime, in 
kind from the poor, in liturgies from the rich. From Augustus to Trajan the 
country“or iis masters—prospered; after that zenith it succumbed ro tlte dis- 
c^mragement and exhaustion of endless tribute and taxation and the lethargy 
of a regimented economy. 

Outside of Alexandria and Nauemtis Egypt remained sulknly, silently 
Egyptian; Romanlzation hardly touched it beyond the mouths of the Nile; 
and even Alexandria, ’w^hlch had been the greatest of Greek cities, w^as asum- 
ing in our second century' the character, languages, and odor of an Oriental 
metropolis. Of Egypt's 8,500,000 population its capital had now some 800,- 
000® {in 1930^ 573t(>oQ)t second only to Rome; in industry and commerce 
it ’was first, Evervone in Alc.'tandria U busy, says a letter questionably 
Hadrian's; every^one has a trade; even the lame and the bhnd find work to 
do,*^ Here, among a thousand other articles, glass, paper, and linen w^rc pro- 
duced on a large scale. Alexandria was the clothing and fashion center of 
the age, setting the stymies and making the goods. Its great harbor had nine 
miles of wharves, from which its merchant fieec wove a web of commerce 
over many seas. It was also a tourist center, equipped with hotels, guides, 
and interpreters for visitors coming to see the P^Tamids and the majestic 
temples of Thebes. The main avenue, sLxty-seven feet wide, was lined for 
three miles mth colonnades^ arcades, and alluring shops displa>Tiig the fanci¬ 
est products of ancient crafts. At mnny intersections there were spacious 
squares or circles named pSmenit ''broad(ways)—w hence the Italian piac^za 
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and our plaza and place. Imposing structures adorned the central thorough¬ 
fares—a large theater, an Jiniporiuni or exchange, temples to Poseidon, 
Caesar, and Saturn, a celebrated Serapeum or Temple of Serapis, and a 
group of university buildings knowm over the world as the Museum, or 
Home of the Muses. Of the five sections into which the dty was divided, 
one was almost wholly given to the palaces, gardens, and'administrative 
buildings of the Ptolemies, now used by the Roman prefect. Here, In a pretty 
mausoleum, lay the city’s founder, Alexander the Great, preserved in honey 
and encased in glass, ^ 

Greeks, Egj'pdans, Jews. Italians, Arabs, Phoeniciaas, Peisians, Ethiopi¬ 
ans. Syrians, Libyans. Cillckns. Sc>T:hkns. Indians, Kubians-ncariy every 
Mediterranean people had its quota in Alexandria. Thev made a volatile and 
inflanunable mixture, quarrelsome and driorderiy, intellectually clev er and 
irreverently wdny, shameless in speech, skeptical and superstitious, loose in 
morals and gay m mood, fanatically fond of the theater, music, and public 
games. Dio Chrysostom describes life there as “a continuous revel ... of 
dancers, whisdera, and murderers." ® The canals were alive wdth meiry- 
tmkers m gondolas at night on their five-mne sail to the amusement suburb at 
Canopus. There w^rc musical contests that rivaled the horse races b raisb*^ 
e>ccitcmcnt and claques. ^ 

1 r.T’' I™ of cily-s pt,p,J„i™ 

Jewish. Most Alexaudnan Jews were employed in bdustry and trade and 
lived in great poverty;” many were merchant^ a few were moneylenders 
some were rich enough to wb enviable places b the government. Oribnally 
corbu^to one fifth of the city, they had now overflowed to occup^ two 
fifths. They w ere governed by their own laws and elders, and Rorne con¬ 
firmed the pnv,leges that the Pcolcimes had given them to Ignore any ordi 
nance that conflicted with their religion. They gloried b their macnifieeDt 
central sjmagoguc, a colonnaded basilica so vast cliat a svstem of sisals had 
m be u«d to secure proper response at proper rimes W worsbpers too 
distant from the sanctuary to hear the words of the priest.” Accordintr m 
Josephu. the life the Ale«.ndrie„ Je», wj^xempl^.^^ 
mih the loo»n^ of the >p,n” populetioo.'" They tad en derive 
imellecnia ednire end wotribnted sobaandally to philwophy, lustorioo- 
«phy, and scenee. Racul hosnUty agitated the city at vark,^ H,,,,,. 
find in Josephus tiaec ,-f»inKt .dpfon (an anti-Semitic leader) aU the eanseiL 
arguments, and le^nds that disturb the relations of Jew and gendle todav 
In A,D. jS a mob of Greets invaded the synagogues and insisted on placing 
jn eachnfthein astatl.eof C^gukasagod. The Roman prefect. AviUiiJ 
M^us. annu led the AJesandnan citizenship of the Jews .i!d ordemd .ho“ 
of them who Lved outside the unginal Jewish sectiou ,o return to it within 
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a few days. When these had elapsed the Greek populace burned do’WTi 400 
Jewish homes, and killed or clubbed jews, outside the ghetto; and thirty- 
eight members of the Jewish geronsia or senate were arrested and publicly 
scourged in a theater* Thoosands of Jew^ lost their homes, their businesses, 
or their savings, J'laccus* successor submitted the matter to die Emperor, and 
two separate delegations—five Greeks and five jew^s— went to Ronie (a,d, 40) 
to plead their causes before Caligula, He died before he could judge, Claudius 
restored the rights of the Jews in Alexandria, confirmed them in their 
municipal cidzeoship, and sternly bade botli factions keep the peace. 


ir, PHILO 

The leader of the Jewish delegation to Caligula was the philosopher 
Philo, brother of the arabarch, or manager of the Jewish export trade in 
,Alexandria, Eusebius describes him as belonging to an ancient priestly 
famiJy,^^ We know hardly anything else of his hfe; but his pious and gener¬ 
ous character stands out in the many works that he wrote to expound 
Judaism to d^e Greek world. Brought up in a sacerdotal atmosphere, in¬ 
tensely loyal to his people, and yet fascinated by Greek philosophy^ he made 
it the aim of his life to reconcile the Scriptures and customs of the Jcw 3 wfith 
Greek ideas and above all with the philosophy of ''the most holy” Plato, 
He adopted for his purpose the principle that all events, characccrSt doc¬ 
trines, and laws In the Old Testament have an allegorical as well as a literal 
meaning and sjnnbolize certain moral or psychological truths; by this 
method he was able to prove an^Thing, He wTote indifferently in tle^rew', 
but so well In Greek that his admirers saiil, “^Tlaco wTites like Philo,” 

He was a theologian rather than a philos<L>phcr, a my'^stic w hose intense 
piety presaged Plotinus and the medieval mind, God, in Philo, is the essential 
being of the world, incorporeal etemaJ,, indescribable; reason can know his 
existence^ but can ascribe no quality to him, since every quality is a limita¬ 
tion, To conceive him as having human form is a concession to the sensuous 
imagination of men. God is evdy^whcrc; “what place can a man find where 
God is not?" Bur he is not everynhing: iratter is also eternal and increate; 
however, it has no life^ motion, or form until infused with the divine force. 
To create the world by giving form to matter, and to ^tablish relations wath 
man, God used a host of mtermediaia^' beings, called angels by the }cw^ 
dai 7 fia?tes by the Greeks; and Ideas by Plato. These, says Philo, may popu-^ 
larly' be conceived as persons, though really they exist only in the Divine 
.Mind, as the thoughts and powers of God,^® Together these powers con- 
stituce what the Stoics called the Logos, or Divine Reason creating and 
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Riding the world. Fluctuating between philosophy and rheology, betu-etn 
ideas and personifications, Philo soinerinies thinks of the Logos as a person; 
in a poetic moment he calls the Logos “the first-begotten of God," ” sod 
of God by the virgin Wisdom.^” and says that through the Logos God has 
revealed himself to man. Since the sod is part of God, It can through reason 
rise to a mystic vision not quite of God, but of the Logos, Perhaps, if we 
could free ourselves from the taint of matter and sense, and by ascetic exer¬ 
cises and long contemplation become for a moment pure spirit, we might 
for an ecstatic moment sec God himselfd® 

Philo's Logos was one of the most inHuential ideas in the history of 
thought. Its antecedents in Heracleitus, Plato, and the Stoics are obvious; 
presumably he knew the recent Jewish literature that had made a disdnee 
person of the Wisdom of God as creator of the w'orld; and he muse have 
been impressed by those lines in Proverbs (vto, 22) where Whsdom says, 
“The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his wav, before his works of 
old. I was set up from everlasting ... or ever the earth m^s.” Philo was a 
cotitcm|»rajy of Christ; he apparently never heard of him; hut he shared 
unknowTHgly in forming Christian theology. The rabbis frowned upon his 
alltgoncal interpretations as likely to be used as an excuse for neglecting 
literal obedience to the Law; they suspected the Logos doctrine as a retreS 
from monotheism; and they saw in Philo’s passion for Greek philosophy a 
threat of cultural assimilation, racial dilurion, and consequent d^appearance, 
of the dispersed Jews. But the Fathers of the Church admired the Jew’s con¬ 
templative devotion, made abundant use of his allegorical principles to 
answer the critics of the Hebrew Scriptures, and joined with Gnostics and 
Neo-Platonists in accepting the mystical vdsion of God as the crown of 
human enterprise. Philo had tried to mediate between Hdlenism and Judaism 
From the Judaic point of ^Hew he had failed; from the historical point of 
view he had succeeded; and the result was the first chapter of the Gospel 
of John, ^ , 

m. THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 

In science Alexandria was the unchallenged head of the Hellenistic world 
CUudius Ptolemy must be ranked among the most influential astronomers 
of anttquit>\ for despite Copernicus the world is still Ptolemaic in its speech 
Bom at Ptolemais on the Nile (whence his name), he Uved most of his life 
at Alexandria, where he made ohser^^adons from a.d. i 27 to i 5 i The world 
remembers him chiefly for his rejection of Aiimrchus' theorv'" that the earth 
revolves around the sun. This immonal error was enshrined in Ptolemv’s 
ALnbefiiJtiki Symojni, or “Mathematical Arrangement" of the stars. tL 
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Arabs referred ro the work with a Greek supcrJatiTC as Al-meginS^ 'The 
Greatest”j and the Middle Ages corrupted the phrase into Ahffagesty by 
which the book is known to history. It ruled die skies till Copemicijs upset 
the world. And yet Ptolemy did not claim to do more than systematize the 
work and obser\^ation of previous astronomers, Hipparchus above all. He 
pjcmred the universe as spherical and as daily revolving around a spherical^ 
motionless earth* Strange as this view seems to us {though there is no telling 
what some future Copernicus will do to our present Ptolemies), ihe geo¬ 
centric hypothesis made it possible to compute the position of the stars and 
planets more accurately than the heliocentric conception could da in the 
state of astronomic knowledge at the time.^ Ptolemy suggested further a 
theor)^ of eccentrics to expkin the orbits of the planets, and discovered the 
evection, or orbital aberration, of the moon. He measured the moon's dis¬ 
tance from the earth by the parallax method still in use, and calculated it as 
fifty-nine times the earth’s radius. Tliis is approximately otir current reckon¬ 
ing; but Ptolemy followed Puseidonius in underestimating the diameter of 
the earth. 

just as the Synta^ds gathered ancient astronomy into its final fomt, so 
Ptoleniv^s Geo^dphkal Outll^ne sumtnarized antiquit\"’s knowledge of the 
earth’s surface. Here, too^ his industrious tables of latitude and longitude 
for the major cities of the globe were vitiated by accepting Poseidonius' 
modest estimate of the earth; but to this encouraging mist^ikc, as transmitted 
by Ptolemy, Columbus owed his belief in the possibility of reaching the Indies 
in a practicable rime by sailing west."^ Ptolemy was the first to use the terms 
psralleh and jnmdiaTTs in geography; and in his maps he successfully pro¬ 
jected a spherical upon a flat surface. But he was a mathematician rather than 
□n astronomer or a geographer; his work consisted chiefiy in matheniacical 
formulations. In the Symaxi^ he drew up an excellent table of chords. He 
divided the radips of the earth into sixty partes immitae prhfrac (“first small 
parts*'), which became our “minutes,” and subdivided each of these into 
sixty partes TFnjtutae secundac (“second small parts'^), now' our “seconds.” 

^ough he made many mistakes, Ptolemy had the temper and patience of 
a true scientist. He tried to rest all conclusions upon observation—too seldom 
his own. In one field he carried out a long scries of experiments: his Optica^ 
a study of refraction, h:is been acclainied as “the most remarkable experi¬ 
mental research of antiquity.” ^ h is significant that thk greatest astronomer, 
geographer, and mathematician of his age wTote also a TetrabiMioSy or 
“Four Books,” on the control of human life by the stars* 

Me^mwhile a minor Archimedes was giving the classic world a second 
chance to stage an Industrial revolution, A brilliant inventor or compiler, of 
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whom wc know only the one tiame, Hero, issued in this age* at Alexandria 
a long succession of treatises on marheinatics and phj'sics, of which several 
have been presented through Arabic translations. He \v2iiict\ hk readers 
frankly that the theorems and Inv'entions which he presented Mr'Cre not neces¬ 
sarily his but were the accurauJations of centuries. In the Dioprm he 
described an instrument like the theodolite, and formulated principles for 
measuring, by sim-eying, the distances to inaccessible points. In the 4 fe- 
chamca he considered the uses and combinations of simple deuces like the 
wheel, axle, lever, pulley, w edge, and screw. In the he studied 

air pressure m seventj'^ighc experiments, most of them plavful tricits- e g 
he showed how cither wine or water could be made to flow from the same 
Huall orifice in the bottom of a jug by closing one or the other of the air 
hoks at the top of the divided container. 

From these amusements he was led on to mate a force pump a fire-engine 
pump wndi prston and valves, a hydraulic clock, a water organ, and a steam 
en^ne In this contraption the steam from heated water was passed into a 
globebp tube, and escaped thmugheurved outlets at opposite sides, causing 
the globe to retmlve m a drrecrion contrary to that of the expelled steaim 
Hero s keen seme of humor kept him from developing this invention to 
industrial t^cs He employed steam to support a ball in mid-air, to make a 
mechamcal bird smg, to c^use a statne to bWa hom. So in the he 

studied the rcfiection of hght and showed how to construct mirrors that 
wmnid enable a person to see Iris hack, or appear with head downward, or 
with three eyes, two nos^ etc He told magicians how to perform mcks 
by concealed apparatus. He made water pour from a font w 4 n a coin was 
inserred in the slot. He construeted a hidden machine by which heated water 
overflowed into a bucket, whose increasing w^eight, by pdJevs, opened 
temple door,'. In these and a hundred other ways Hero succeeded In bLg a 
tbaumaturgist, and failed to become a Watt, ® 

Alexandria h>d tang rin» been rhe chief eensr of medieal ednearien 
There were famom schools of medicine at Marseilles Lvon^ 

Arhena. Andoeh, O. Epbesu. Sjngena. and 

dents eametnlheEgypnan capital fmn, ecety ptnrince. Even as la,e asX 
ou^h centnej-, » l.cn Egypt was m decline, aWanns Mareetlinns ™te 
thar It IS enough to commend a physician’s skill if he t'an sav rhar hi 
trained at Alexaudna.” « Specialization was progressing, “no' one ^ iT^ 
universal physician," said PJulostratus (ca. a.ix 3ic1- “rW(- t ^ 

ists for wounds, fevers, eves, consumprion ” -® Dissection 'f'^,1 ^ special- 
pmerieed at Alexandria, ^nd thete ae ^^ b.,, br^er ^eftnlTvi;^ 

* His date b dispatrd, Pauly-Wbsowa place him abony e™ », tf -I --■- 

about AA., ^ ^ Dith. and Heath 
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section.*® Surgery was probably as well developed rherc in the first century 
A.D. as an>"wherc in Europe before the ninereench century. Women physi¬ 
cians w'ere not rare; one of them, Metrodora, wrote an extant treatise on 
diseases of the womb.** Great names adorned the medical history of this age: 
Hufus of Ephesus, who described the anatomy of the eye, distinguished 
bcwcen motor and sensory nerves, and improved methods for stopping the 
flow of blood in surgery; Marinus of Alexandria, famous for his operations 
on the skull; and Anty llus, the greatest ophthalmologist of the dmc. DioS’ 
coiides of Cilicia (a.d. 40-90) wrote a Materia Aiedica which scientifically 
described 600 medical plants so well that his book remained the chief author¬ 
ity on its subject undJ the Renaissance. He recommended medicated pes¬ 
saries for contraception;®* and his recipe for wine of mandragora to produce 
surgical anesthesia was successfully applied in 1874.” 

Soranus of Ephesus, about a.d. i 16, published a treatise on the diseases of 
women and the birth and care of children; it ranks only below the Hippo¬ 
cratic collection and the works of Gakn among the extant products of an¬ 
cient medicine. He describes a vaginal speculum and an obstetric chair, gives 
an excellent anatomy of the uterus, offers almost modem dietetic and opera¬ 
tive advice, such as bathing the eyes of the newborn child with oil,*® sug¬ 
gests half a hundred contraceptive devices, mostly by vaginal medication,®^ 
and (unlike Hippocrates) allows abortion where delivery would endanger 
the mother's life.** Soranus was the greatest gynecologist of antiquity; no 
advance was made on his work till Parc, fifteen centuries after him. If all his 
forty treatises were extant we should probably rank him with Galen, 

1 he most famous physician of the period was the son of a Pergamesc 
architect, who named him Galenus; i.e., quiet and peaceable, in the hope 
that he would not take after his mother.^ At fourteen the youth found his 
first love in philosophy, from whose dangerous lure he was never freed. At 
seventeen he turned to medieme, studied in Olicla, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Crete, Greece, and Alexandria (a mobility typical of ancient schol- 
an>), served as a surgeon in the gladiatorial school at Pcigammn, and prac¬ 
ticed for a rime in Rome (a.d. 1(54-68), There his successful cures brought 
him many rich patients, and his lectures drew distinguished audiences. His 
repute rose to such a point that people wrote to him from every province for 
medical advice; and he confidently prescribed by mail. His good father, for- 
getting the purpose of his name, had counseled him to join no sect or party 
and always to tell the truth. Galen obeved, exposed the ignorance and 
venality of many physicians in Rome, and in a few years had to flee from 
his enemies. Marcus Aurelius called him back to care for young Commodus 
(169) and tried to take him on a .Marcomannic campaign; bat Galen was 
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clever enough to be soon b^ck in RoinCi Thereafter we know nothing of 
hini except his works- 

He was almost as voluminous as Aiistotk. Of 500 volumes ascribed to 
him some i ifi have sun ived, covering in io,ooo pages all branches of medi¬ 
cine and several fields of philosophy. They are of little medical value today, 
but they abound in incidental hfomiadon and in the vitality of a vigorous 
and controvert spirit. His fondness for philosophy had gWn him a bad 
habit of drawing large deductions from small inductions; his faith in his 
o\™ knowledge and powers often betrayed him into a dogmatism impossible 
to a scientific mind; and his great authority prolonged for centuries the life 
of serious errors. Nevertheless, he was an accurate observer and the most 
esperuneutal of anderrt phjTucians. “I confess the disease from which I have 
suffered all my life-to trust ... no statements utirik so far as possihk I 
have tested them for myself.” Forbidden by the Roman government to 
dissect the human body alive or dead, he dissected and vivisected animals, 
and sometimes too readdy concluded to human anatomy from a study of 
apes, dogs, cow's, and pigs. ^ 

Despite his limitarions Galen made more contributions to anatomy than 
any other observer in antiquity. He described accurately the bones of the 
cranium and the spirmJ column, the muscular ^stem, the lacteal vessels the 
ducts of the lingual and submaxillary glands, and the valves of the h^ 
He showed that an excised heart can continue to beat outside the body- he 
proved that the arteries contain blood, not air (as the Alexandrian school 
had caughr for 400 years) He missed anriciparing Harvey; he thought that 
most of the blood traveled forth as wtU as back in the veins, while the re 
nuiinder, mixed wnth air from the Jungs, moved to and fro in the arteries. 
He was the first to explain the mechanism of respiration, and briiliantly con¬ 
jectured that the pnncrpal element in the air we breathe is also that which is 
active m combustion “ Tie differentiaredpleurisy and pneumonia, described 
aneunsm ancer and tubcrculost^ and recognired the infectious nature of 
the last. Above all, he founded experimental neurology. He made the first 
experimental sections of the spinal cord, determined the sensory and motor 
functrom of each segment, nndem^d the sj-mparhetic system’, recognized 
seven of the tu elvc pairs of emmaj nerves, and caused aphasia at will bv 
cutmg the laryngeal nerve. He showed that injuries to one side of the brain 
produce derangements in the opposite side of the body. He cured the sophist 
Pausanias of m^bne® in the fourth and fifth fingers of the left hand by 
s^ulatmg th^ brachial plexus m which the ulnar non e arises that controhi 
Jose fingers." He was so skilled m symiptomatology that he preferred to 
diagnose without questionmg the patient.” He made much use of dier 
exercise, and massage, but he was also an expert on drugs an d traveled widely 
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to secure rare medicines. He condemned the prescription of offal and urine, 
still popular \rith some of bis contemporaries,*® recommended dried cicadas 
for colic, applied goat dung to a tumor, and gave a long list of illnesses that 
could be cured by thcriac—a f:mius drug made as an antidote for Mirh- 
lidates the Great, daily imbibed by Aiarcus Aurelius, and containing the 
flesh of snakes.” 

He tarnished his record as an experimentalist by a torrent of precipitate 
theory. He ridiculed magic and speUs, accepted divination by dreams, and 
thought that the phases of the moon aflected the condition of patients. He 
took up Hippocrates’ norion of the four humors (blood and phlegm, black 
and yellow bile),* added a dash of Pythagoras’ doctrine of four elements 
(earth, air, fire, and water), and tried to reduce all diseases to derangement of 
these humors or these elements. He was a firm fatalist, convinced that a 
pnewria^ a vital breath or spirit, pervaded and activated every part of the 
body. Mechanistic interpretations of biology had been advanced by several 
physicians, as for example by Asclepiades, who held that physiology should 
be treated as a branch of physics; Galen objected that whereas a machine 
is merely the sum of its parts, an organism implies the purposive control of 
the parts by the whole. And just as purpose alone can explain the origin, 
structure, and function of organs, so the universe, Galen thought, can be 
understood only as the expression and instrument of some divine plan, 
God, liowever, operates solely through natural taws; there are no miracles, 
and the best revelation is Nature herself. 

Galen’s teleology and monotheism won him favor with Christians, as 
later with Moslems. Nearly all his writings w^ere lost to Europe in the chaos 
of the barbarian invasions, but in the ^t they were preserved by ,4rab 
scholars, and were translated from Arabic into Larin from the eleventh cen¬ 
tury onward, Galen became then an imcriticized authority, an Aristotle for 
medieval medicine. 

l*he last creative age of Greek science ended with Ptolemy and Galen. 
Experiment ceased, dogma ruled; mathematics relapsed into restatements 
of geometry, biolog^'^ into .Aristotle, natural science into Pliny; and niedicine 
marked time until the Arab and Jewish physicians of the Aliddle Ages re¬ 
newed ilie noblest of the sciences. 


rv. POETS IN THE DESERT 

Across the Red Sea from Egv'pt lay Arabia. Neither the Pharaohs nor the 
AchacmenJds nor the Seleucids nor the Ptolemies nor the Romans had been able 


* Cf. die ttnplums fif cufttnt medicinjc on secrtticinjSi 
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to conquer the mysterious peninsula, Arabia Deserta knew only Arab nomads, 
but in the southwest a mountain range and Its streams gave milder temperatures 
and fruitful vegetation to Arabia Felix, the Yemen of today. In those recesses 
the little kingdom of Saba hid, the Sheba of the Bible, so rich in frankincense 
and mvirh, cassia and cinnamon, aloes and nard, senna and gum and precious 
stones that the Sabatcans could build at iMariaba and elsewhere cities proud 
with temples, palaces, and colonnades.*'^ Arab merchants not only sold Arab 
products at high prices, but carried on a caravan trade with northwestern Asia 
and an active commerce by sea \vi± Egypt, Parthia, and India. In 15 b.c 
A ugustus sent Aelius GalJus to absorb the kingdom into the F.mptre" the legions 
failed to take Aiajiaba and returned to E^qjt decimated by disease and heat. 
Augustus contented hunsclf w'ith destroying the Arab port at Adana (Aden) 
and thereby secured control of the trade between Eg>TJr and India. 

The main commercial route running north from ^^a^iaba went through the 
northwest comer of the peninsula, known to the ancients as Arabia Petraea from 
its capital at Petra, some forty miles south of Jerusalem. The city had been named 
from the circle of steep crags within which it was strategically placed. There 
in the second century' a.c., the Nabatean Arabs established 3 kingdom that slowly 
grew' rich on passing caravafis, until its rule e.xteiided from Leucc Come on the 
Red Sea along the eastern border of Palestine through Gerasa and Bostra to 
Damascus. Under King Aretas IV {g b.c.-a.d. 40) the country reached its 2cnith- 
Petna became a Hellenistic city, Aramaic in speech, Greek in art, AJeraudrian 
in the splendor of its streets. To this rime belong the finest of the giant tombs 
that were carved into the rocks outside the cit>'-crude but powc^ facades 
of double-tiered Greek colonnades; sometimes a hundred feet in height After 
Trajan annexed Arshh Petraea into the Empire (106), Bostra became die capital 
of the provmce of Arabia, and raked in in cum the architectural sv-mbols of 
wealth and power. Petra decayed as Bostta and Palmyra became the crossroads 
of the de^rt caravans, and the great tombs lapsed into "tile nightstalls of nomad 

The most striking feature of the great Empire was its numerous and populous 
cities Never again our ow-n century lias urbanization been so pronounced 
Luculh^, Pompey, Qesar, Herod, HeUenisric kings and Roman emf^rors prided 
themse ves on founding new cities and embellishing old ones. So, moving Lrth- 
ward along the eastern Meditemncan coast, one could hardly go tvical' miles 
w'lthout encountering adtj-Raphia (Rafa), Gaza, Ascalon, Jonna Haffal 

ApoU»nii ».d (K,tom). Th,* cii'Lwh 1 

Palestme, were half Greek in population and predommantlv Greek in Janmi^^e 
culture, and insticutions; thev ^ Hellenistic bridffehprjrl/sv. .k ^ 

whom It wa oW; h. provided » w»h . fiot horijor, , lo/w ttmol/Tlh^™ 
on raiphiiheomr, sumpnioiis pohees. and many edifices if „|fi,e .. S 
Farther iolaod weic odter Gi«k Palestioiao citiis-LMaa, Phikd^lphia, 
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{Djenisch)^ and Gadara (Katra). At Gerasa stand a hundred columns of the 
colonnade that lined the main street; and the ruins of temples, theater^ baths, and 
atjueduct proclaim ihc affluence of the town in the second century a.d. 

Gadara, where the remains of two theaters echo with memories of Greek 
plays, was famous for its schools;, professors, and authors. Flerc, in the third 
cenrury b.c., had lived Aienippus, die Cynic pliilosopher and humorisc whose 
satires raught that everything is vam except an upright life, and gave a model 
to Lucilius, V^arro, and Horace. Here in his '*Syrian Athens/* some hundred 
years before Christ, iMeleager, the x^nacreon of the age, polished epigrams to 
fair ladies and handsome boys and wore out his pen with love. 

Brightly the goblet smiles since rested here 
Zenophila^s su^eet mouth, to Love so dear. 

How blest would she to mine her rose-lips place, 

And drink my soul out in a lung embrace.^^ 

One of these flames, too soon snuffed out, burned with especial brightness in 
his memory—Heliodorat whom he loved in Tyre, 

I'll twine white violets, and the myrrle greeny 
Narcisus vviL[ 1 twine, and lilies sheen; 
rU rwine sweet crocus, and the hyacinth blue; 

And last Til mine the rose, love's Token true; 

That all may form a WTcath of beauty^ meet 
To deck my Heliodora^a tresses sweet^'^'* 

Now ‘■‘Hades has snatched her, and the dust has tarnished her floiver in bloom. 
O Mother Earth, I pray thee, clasp her gently to thy breast.” ^ 

Meleager immortalized himself by gathering into a "garland” (stephanos) 
the elegiac verse of Greece from Sappho to Meleager; out of this and like 
collections grew, by merger^ the Greek Anthohgy * Here is the Greek 
epigram at its best and worse, polished like a jewel or empty as a posc; it was 
unwise to pluck these 4000 "flowers*^ from their branches to make this fading 
vvTeath. Some of the verses commemorate forgotten great men^ or famous 
statues, or dead relatives; some, so to speak, are autotaphs, as when a woman 
who died of triplets says pithily^ "After this let women pray for children.” 
Some are barbs aimed at physicians, shrew^ undertakers, pedagogue, 
cuckolds; or the miser who, fainting, is revived by the smell of a penny; 
or the grammarian whose grandchild displayed successively all three gea^ 
ders; or the pugilist who retires, marries, and gets more blows than he ever 

• Mcleagftrs Stsphnno^y was combined in otir sixth cenryry witli the Afwff Fmdlke^ 1 tiomo- 
sexuai a^niholcig^' cornpilcd by Strabo of Sardis (jo axr.). ^bsccfucut additions were nude, 
nhiedy a( ChrbriiD verse; end the was given Jis present foim at Canstaii£in0ple 

eboui AJ). 92a. 
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received in the ring; or the dwjirf who, carried oif hy a mosqtiiro, thinks he 
is suffering the rape of Ganymede, A single epigram celehmcs “that famous 
woman ^ho slept with only one Others dedicate offerings to the 

gods: Lais hangs up her mirror as useless now that it does not show her as 
she w as; Kicias, after fifty years of serving men, surrenders her complaisant 
girdle to Venus. Some stanzas glorify the arterial dilation of wine as wiser 
than wisdom. One honors the unceasing monogamy of the adulterer who 
w as buried by a wreck in the atms of his mistress. Some are pagan dirges on 
the brcTfitj of life; some arc Christian assurances of a happy resurrection. 
Most of them, of course, coast the beauty of women and boys and sine the 
painful ecstasy of love: everything that later literature has said about 
amorous itching is here said in brief and in full, with more than Elizabethan 
conceits. Meleager makes a mosejuito hk pander by charging it with a 
message to his lady of the hour. And his townsman Philodemus. philosophic 
mentor of Gccro, tunes a melancholy note to his Xantho: 

W’Tute waxen cheeks, soft scented breast. 

Deep eyes wherein the Muses nest, 

Sweet lips that perfect pleasure bring.- 
Sing me your song, pale Xantho, sing, . , . 

Too soon the music ends. Again, 

Again repeat the sad, sweet strain, 

With perfumed fingers touch the string; 

O Love’s delight, pale Xantho, sing « 


V. THE SYRlASre 

Konhward dong the coast hy the ancient dries of Phoenkia. part with 
Pal.OTnR of *e ptotinM of W Their indnsiriowi workets skilled in 
handwrafts, their tavoied posinon es traditional pom of trade dieir rich 
and subtle merchants sending ships and agents everywhere, had kept them 
fcon^an the yrassinidesof a chnnsand years'. Tm (Sur) hid taHer 
dwelbnus than Rome s and woise slnmsi it stank noth the smeU of its dve- 
ing l^bUshmencs. but tt consoled itself noth the ihongbt that the whole 
world bought Its nehly colored teatilea, above all its purple silks. Sidon had 
probably discovered the at, of blowing glass and now specialired in elass 
and bronne. Beo'tlis (Beimt) nes dMinguisheJ for its sehods of mediae 

rhetone. and law; vetj- likely from this university the great jurists Ulpiai; 

Papiman went to Rome* ^ 


No province of the Empire surpassed Syria m industry and prosperity. Where 
now 3,000,000 uihabirants find a precarious existence. 10,000,0^ Uv^d in Trajan's 
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drtie “ Half a hundred cities hert enjoyed the pure water, the public baths, the 
underground drainage sjrstcm+ the dean markets, the gymnasia and palac^nras* 
the lectures and music, the schools and temples and basilicas, the porticoes and 
arches, the public sratuary and picuire galleries, charactenstic of the Hellenistic 
dries in the Erst centur)' after Chrisc.^^ The oldest of them was Damascus, over 
the Lebanons from Sidon, fortified by the surrounding desert, and turned almost 
into a garden by the spreading arms and tribntariess of a stream gratefully called 
''the river of gold.” ^lany cara%'an routes converged here, and poured into the 
bazaars the products of three continent. 

Returning over thc Anri-Lcbanon hdls and moving north over dusiy roads, 
the modem traveler is astonished to hneb in the riny village of Baalbek, the ruins 
of two majestic temples and a propyiaeumr once thc pride nf Heliopolis, the 
Greco-Roman-Svrian Citv^ of the Sun. Augustus planted a small colony there, 
and die town grew as the sacred seat of Baal the Sun-God and as the meeting 
point of roads to Damascus, Sidon, and BeLrut, Under Antoninus Pius and his 
successors Roman, Greek, and Syrian architects and engineers raised, nn the site 
of an <sld Phoenician temple to Baal, an imposing shrine to luppiter Heliopoli- 
tanus. It was built of huge monoliths from a quarry a mile away; one block 
measures sL\cy-two by fourteen by eleven feet, and contains enough stone for 
a commodious house. Fiftj'-onc marble steps 150 feet wide lead up to thc 
propylaeum, a Corinthian portico. Beyond a colonnaded forecourt and court 
rose the main temple, of which fif ty-eighr columns still tower sixry-two feet into 
the air. Near it are the remains of a smaller temple^ variously attributed to \'enus, 
Bacchus, and Demeterj nineteen cf its columns survive, and a handsome portal 
delicately carvesL Resplendent in dieir solitary grandeur under thc unclouded 
sun, the columns of these temples are among the fairest extant v,'orks of man. 
Seeing them we feeb better tlian in kaly^ the grandeur that was Rome, the 
wealth and courage^ skill and taste that could bniJdT in so many scattered cities, 
temples greater and more majestic than the crowded capital ever knew, 

A similar sight meets the traveler who strikes eastw^ard across the desert 
from Homs^ thc ancient Eniesa, to Tadinor, which the Greeks translated into 
Pal my m. City of a Myriad Palms. Its fortunate position and fertile soil uround 
tw^o gushing Springs on the roads from Emesa and Damascus to the Euphrates 
made it grow in affluence until it w^as one of the major cities of the East; and its 
distance from ocher seEtlemencs enabled it to maintain practical independence 
despite nominal allegiance to Selcuciii kings or Roman emperors.. Its wide centra] 
thoroughfare was flanked by shady porticoes containing 454 columnsj and at 
thc four main crossings were stately arches, of w'tiich one remains to let us judge 
the rest. The glory of the citj*’ was the Temple of the Sun^ dedicated (a.d. jo) 
to the supreme trinin'^ of Bel (Baal), Yarhihol (the sun), and Aglibol (the moon). 
Its size continued Assyrian traditions of immensirv'. Its court, the largest in the 
Empire, had an unrivaled colonnade 4000 feet long^ much of it composed of 
Corinthian columns running four abreast- Within the court and the temple were 
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paitirings and sculptunes whose exEant examples reveal the appiroach o/ Paimvni 
to Parthk in art as in geography. 

A main route cxisru'ard from Palmyra reached the Euphrates at Dura-Eiiroptis* 
There (a.d. joo) the merchants shared their gains with the Palmyrene tirinin' by 
rearing a temple half Greek and half Indian; and an eastern painter adorned tlie 
wiNs wi^ch frescoes that vividly iilustrare the Oriental origin of B^-zantine and 
early Oirisdan art,®-* Farther north on the great river were other important 
crossing towns at Thapsacus and Zeugma, Tioning westward from Thapsacus 
the traveler passed through Beroea ( Aleppo) and Apamea to the Mediterranean 
at Laodicca-sdll keeping its ancient name as Latakia, and still an active port. 
Betss cen it and Apamea the river Orontes flowed north, bet^t'een shores largely 
pre^:mpted by rich estates, to Antioch (Antakia), capital of Sjmia, The rive^ 
and a great netw ork of road:^ brought the goods of the East to'Antioch, wliile 
ICS iMcditeiTanean port. Seleuda Pieria, fourteen miles down the stream, brnught 
in the products of the W est, jMost of the city rose on a mountain slope and had 
the Orontes at its feet; it was a picturesque location, that helped A^ndoch rival 
Rhodes as the most beautiful cit>^ of the Hellenic East. It had a system of street 
hghdng that made it safe and brilliant at night. The main avenue, four and a 
ha^ miles long, was paved with granite and had a covered colonnade on either 
side, so diat people could walk from one end of the town to the other immune 
to rain and sun. Pure water was supplied in abundance to ever\' home The 
complex populadon of 6oo,ooo Greeks. Syrians, and Jews notoriously gay. 
puisuing pleasure relentlessly, laughing at the pompous Romans who cainc to 
govern tlierm oscilla^g be^een the circus and the amphitheater, die brothels 
and the baths, and taking full advantage of Daphne, tlieir famous suburban nark 
Festival were niimeroiis. and Aphrodite had a share in ail of them. During the 
feast of Brumaha, lasnng through most of December, the w^holc cire says a 
cont™pi^^, resembled a tavern, and the streets rang aU night with song'and 
revelry.®* There were schools of rhetoric, phil^ophy, and medicine, but Antioch 
was nut a center of leading. Its populace lived intensely for the day; and when 

chari^J^ ^ a^nlogers, xnagiciam, miracle-workers, and 

The genei^ picture of S>Tla under Roman rule is one of prosperity more 
contmuoiis than ,n any other province. Most of the workcis were freemen 
except mdome^c service. The upper classes were Hd[em7id, the lower re 
maincd Onentai; m die same town Greek philosophers rubbed elbow, with 
temple j^tn^ and emasculated priests; and even till Hadrian children were 
now and then offered as sacrifices to the eods,'^ Sculnnir#- ^ / 

government and htcraturc, but native tcinffucs-chieflv Ar.,™: ^ ^ m 

of scho.„, „„ p 

moment’s fame. Nicolaus of Damascus besides mptifnr; a 

..d H».d. 



Fhj. 54—Tewp^e of luppfter Helhpolitunuf at Baalbek 
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tells US, that Hercules himself wtmid have shunned.®^ Time in its tendemess has 
buried all his works, as at its leisure it will cover ours. 

VI. ASIA MINOR 

Korth of Svria wa$ the client kingdom—later tlie province—of Commagene, 
with a populous capital at Samosata, Lucians chUdhood home* Across the 
Euphrates stood the little realm of Osrhoene; Rome fortified its capital^ Edc^ 
(Urfa), as a base against Partlua; we shall hear more of it in Christian days. 
Westw='ard from Syria one passed into Cdicia (a$ noiv into Turkey) at Alex¬ 
andria Issi (Akxandretta) . This, Cicero's province, was higldy civilized along 
the soutliem Asia Minor coast, but still barbamus in the Taurus hills. Tarsus 
(Tensons), the capital, was '*no mean city/' said Its son Saint Paul, but was re¬ 
nowned for its schools and philosophers. 

Over against Cilicia, in the AlediterraiiEanT, the island of Cyprus pursued its 
unmemorial fife of mining copper, cumng cypress, building ships, and bearing 
patiently a succession of conquerors* The lucrative mines were owned by Rome 
and w^orked by slaves. Galen describes how in hk rime a mine there collapsed 
and crushed hundreds of workers—a periodical incident in the geological basis 
of human comforts and pow'erSi 

North of Cilicia lay arid and mountainous Cappadocia, mining precious metals^ 
and raising wheat, cattle, and slaves for export, VVest of it, Lycaonia would enter 
Into history \%nth the visits of Saint Paul to Derbc, Lj^a, and looniiim. Again 
nnrdi was Galatia, settled and named by the Gauls in the third centnr}" b.c.; its 
must famous product was the Black Stone of Pessinus, sent to Rome as a sjnnbol 
of Cyhcle; its chief city was Ancyra, capital of the Himtes ^500 years ago, and 
of Turkey today. West of Cilicia, the province of PisidJa counted fine cities 
Within Its borders, like Xanthus, now^ recovering from its ma^ suicide before 
Bnitui, and Aspendus* w hose theater is so well preserved that one easily imagines 
it filling again to hear Menander or Euripides* 

West and north of PisidJa was die province of *^Asia,^^ divided into Phrygia, 
Caria, Lydia, and Mysia. Elere, where the civilizarion of Ionia still flourished 
after a thousand year3j, Philostratus counted 500 towns, with a total population 
far greater than the region supports today. The countrj'side was fertile, die 
crafts had growm in skill from age to age, and the ports profited from the 
development nf rich markets in Italy, Africa, Spain, and GauL Phrj-gia was 
mountainous, but it boasted large cid^ like Apamca Celaenae—nanked by Strabo 
as second only to Ephesus in “Asia''—and Laodieca, fortunare in its plulanthropie 
philosophers and millionaires. Cnidus w^ yet important enough to make an 
sllinncc with Romej but Halicarnassus had declined from Herodotus to Dionvsius 
—an excellent literuy critic, an uncritical historian. Miletus W'as no longer in its 
prime, though still an active portj the oracle of Apollo in the temple at near-by 
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Didyma continued to answer questions uith puzuks; and the storytcllera of the 
region were weaving those amorous picaresque “Milesian talcs” that wouid soon 
develop into rhe Greek novel. Priene sva.s a minor town, but iis citizens vied 
honorably m making it fair with fine buildings. Here, in the fimt centurv b.c. 
3 woman, Phiic, was eiected to the highest mimieipaJ ofEce; the influence of 
wedth and Home was raising the status of woman in Heiienic iands, Magnesia 
on the Maeandcr liad tvhat many mted as the most nearly perfect mmSe in 
Asi^dedicamd to Artemis (i ly b.c. J, and designed by Hennog^ncs. rhe supreme 

gicneral comicjl ajid reiiginus union for Zania. ^ 

1 Hippocrates, and Rhodes^ 

the Rose) \\as e^cn m her dedme the most beaudfnl dty of the Greet world 
UTicn after the Gvil War, Anguscus sought to refieve the distrea of the easeem 
r '* 1 *" «ncellatjon of ah debts, Rhodes refused to avail herself 

rei^edX r “ faithfully. As a result she r^ipidly 

re^ed her place m b^kcr to the Aegean trade and became again a hal^w 

port for v^Tds plying bem een Asia and EgypL The ciu' «lebrat^fo^ 
xts fahen Colossus, m handsome buildings, iJ^famous smtuarv^ its clean Md 
oderlj struts, its competent anstocrabc go%'emmcnt, its celebrated schools of 
rhetonc and phdi^phy. Here Apollonius Moio taught Caesar and Cicero chose 
arts of stjie which through them influenced all later Larin prose 

sv^erf^”' Poseidonius. ‘the iasr great 

^thebc mind ot antlquIt>^ Bom at Syrian Apamea (i« bc 1 he A 
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reckoning. He went to Cadiz to studv the tides and er modem 

joint action of the stm and the moom He unde V by the 
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many of the spiritualistic ideas of hb accepted 
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and its greatest city, Ephesus, It dourished under the Romans as never before, 
Thfjugh Pergamum was the formaJ eapind of “Asia,” Ephesus became the seat 
of the Roinan proconsul and his stiaffi it was also the main port of the province 
and the meeting place of the proviocial assembly. polyglot population of 
215,000 ranged from philanthropic sophists to a noisy and superstitious rabble. 
The streets were well paved and lighted and had miles of shady porticoes. There 
were the usual public building?;, $nrne unearthed as late as 1BP4: a ^'rnuseum” or 
licicnrific center, a medical school, a Mbnny with a strangely baroque facade;, 
and a theater tliat seated 56^000 persons^ here Denietrius the image-maker would 
arouse the populace against Sain): PauL The center (and cliief bank) of the citv 
was rhe Temple of Artemis, surrounded by liW columns each the gift of a king, 
ITie eunuch prics^ts were attended by virgin priestesses and a swarm of daves; 
the rites wen? a mixture of Oriental and Greeki the barbarous stame that rep¬ 
resented the goddess had two rows of supemuineran'' breasts, sjTnbolizing fer¬ 
tility. The Festival of Artemis made all May a month of rejoicing, feasting, 
and games- 

Smyrna, despite its fishermen* had a better atmosphere. Apollonius of Tyana^ 
’who traveled far and wide, called it **ihe most beautiful city under the sun.” ^ 
It was proud of its long^ straight streets, its double-tiered colonnades, its libraiy% 
and its university". One of its mo(St famous sons, Aelius Arlsiades (a.u. 117-187), 
described it in terms that reveal the splendor of these Roman-Hellenistic cides. 

Go from ^ast to west, and you ’w^ill pass from temple to temple 
and from hill to hill along a street fairer chan its name (the Golden 
Way). Stand on the acropolis: the sea flows beneath you, the suburbs 
lie about you, the city through three lovely view's filk the goblet of 
your soul. . . . Everything to die very shore is a shining mass of 
gymnasia^ markets, theaters . . . baths—so many that you hardly 
know where to bathe . - . fogD)^Tns and public walks, and running 
^^ter in every home. The abundance of her spectacles* contests* and 
exhiliitions is beyond telling, and the variety'- of her handicrafts. 

Of all cities this is best suited for thos<* who like to live at ease and 
be philosophcri witliout guile.^^ 

Aelius was one of many rhetors and sophists whose fame drew' studen)^ to 
Smyrna from all Hellas. His teacher Polemo was so great (says Philostmtu-s) 
“thar he talked with cities as his inferior, with emperors as not his superiors, 
and with die gods as his equals."* When he lectured in Athens Herodes Atdeus, 
his greatest rival in opulent eloquence, attended as an adnuring pupil. In pavrnent 
for the priviiege Herode$ sent him 150 oc 30 drachmas ($90,000); when Polemo 
failed to thank him a friend suggested that he felt underpaich Herodes senr 
iDa,ooo mote, which Polemo quiedy accepted as his due. Polemo used his for¬ 
tune to embellish his adopted city; he took part in its government, harmonized 
its factions, and served it as ambassador. Tradition says chat finding his arthritis 
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unbearable he shut fiimself up in the tomb of his ancestor at Landicea and died 
of voluntary' starvadun ot the age of 

Swdis, Croesus’ ancient capinil, was still “a great cin^" in Strabo's time. Cicero 
was impressed by the splendor and refinement of iMytilcne, and in the third cen- 
ruij- Longus described it in terms suggestive of \’^enice.«» Pergarniim slicnc with 
the great altar and costly buildings raised by the Attalid kings out of a treasury 
fattened by the labor of slaves in state forests, fields, mines, and factories. Attains 
Ill anticipated Roman expansion and social revolution by bequeathing his realm 
CO Rome in b.c- Aristonkus, son of King Eumencs'li bv a concubine de¬ 
nounced the bequest as forced, called the slaves and the free poor to revolt, 
defeated a Roman army (tji), captured many cities, and planned a socialist 
state w ith the help of Blossiiis, teacher of the Gracchi. The neighborin<r kings 
of Bithyma and Poncus. and the business classes of tlie occupied cities‘"joined 
Rome m suppressing the rebelliun, and ArLstonicos died in a Roman dungeon 
This upnsing, and the Midiridatic Wars, interrupted the cultural life of 
Pergamum for half a century-, and Antony despoiled its famous library- to re¬ 
imburse Alexandria for the volumes burned during Caesar's stay Pergamum 
must have recovered by Vespasian’s time, for the elder Pliny jud-^^d it the most 
brilliant city in Asia. It enjoyed a new flurry- of building under tiie Antonincs, 
and developed m its Asciepieum a medical school from which Galen w ent forth 
to dire the world. 

Farther north Aietamlna Troas was made a Roman colony by Augustus in 
n^oiy of Rome's supposed Trojan origin-which gave Rome a convenient 
claim to all these parts. On a near-by hill (Hissarlik) old Troy was rebuilt as 
new lUiim, and became a goal for tourists to whom guides poinred out the exact 
spot of es-ery exploit ut the Iliad, and the cave w-here Paris had iudeed Hera 
Aphrodite, and Athena. On the Propontis Cyzicus built ships and ^nt out a 
ubiquitous merchant fleet rivaled only by th.ir of Rhodes. Here Hadrian budr 
a Temple of Persephone which was one of the glories of Asia. Its columns, says 
Dio we six fe« in diameter and seventy-five feet high, yet each w^s 

a single block of stone-Rising from a hill, it towered so high tb^ Adius counted 
the harbor s Lghthnuse juperuiioiis. 

From the Red to the Black Sea a hundred dries flourished under the Roman 
peace. 


Ml. THE GREAT MITHRlDATES 

Along the northern shores of Aria Alinor sprawded Bkh^mia and Pontus. 
mountainous in the imerior but rich in timber and minemk. Here a mixture 
of ^racians Greeki^ Immans overlay an antique Hittite stock. A line 
of Grec^Thracian km^ ruled Bithynia, built a capital at Nicomedia 
Cls-iukmid), and major cines at Pnisa and Nicaea (Is-nik), About 302 bx. 
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a Persian noblc^ piously called MirhridateSt cjir\»^ed a kingdom for himself 
out of Cappadocb and Pontus, and founded a dynasty of \ irile HeUem 7 ing 
monarchs, mth capitals at Comana Pontlca and Sinope. Their rule spread 
until it impinged upon Roman economic and political interests. The result-^ 
ing Mithridatic Wars are fitly named from the redoubtable king who united 
wesrem Asia and European Greece in a revolt whicht if it had succeeded, 
Tvould have changed the face of liistory, 

Mithridates had inherited the throne of Pontus as a boy of eleven. His 
mother and his guardians* seeldng to supplant hun, cried to kill him. He fled 
from the palace, disguised himself, and for seven years lived in the woods as 
a hunter, dressed in skins. About 115 B.c* a coup (Tem deposed his mother 
and restored him topow'er* Surrounded by the conspiracies characteristic of 
Oriental courts, he took the precaution of drinking a little poison e\^cty 
day, until he had developed immunity to most of the varieties available to 
his intimates. In the course of his ejcpcrimcnts he discovered many antidotes. 
From these his interest spread to medicine, on which he compiled data of 
such value ritat Pompey had them translated into Latin. His wild and exact¬ 
ing life had given him strength of body as w^cU as of wiU; he grew to so 
large a frame that he sent his suit of amtor to Delphi to amuse the w^orshipers* 
He was an expert horseman and warrior* could (we arc assured) run fast 
enough to ovcirake a deer, ihrove a sixteen-horse chariot, and rode 120 miles 
in a day,^ He prided himself on being able to outeat and ouidrink any man, 
and he artemJed to a numerous harem. Roman historians rcU us that lie xvas 
cruel and treacherous and slew his mother^ his brother, three sons, and three 
daughters; but Rome has not transmitted his side of this tak. He was a 
man of some culture, could speak twenty-two languages, and never used an 
interpreter; ^ he studied Greek literature, was fond of Greek music, en¬ 
riched Greek temples, and had Greek scholars, poets, and philosophers at his 
court; he collected works of art and t^ued coins of surpassing exceUcnce. 
Bur he shared in the sensuality' and coarseness of his half-barbarian environ- 
meut and accepted the superstitions of hh time. He defended himself against 
Rome not wdth the far-seeing maneuvers of a great general or statesman, 
but with the impromptu courage of an animal at bay. 

Such a man could not be content with the reduced kingdom relinquished 
by his mother. With the help of Greek officers and mercenaries he con¬ 
quered Armenia and the Caucasus, passed over the Kuban River and the 
Strait of Kerch into the Crimea, and brought under his sway all the Greek 
cities on the east, north, and w^ coast of the Black Sea* As the collapse of 
Greek military' power had left these communities almost defensel^ against 
the barbarians of their hinterland, they received the Greek phalanxes of 
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Mithridates as saviors. The subject cities incJuded Smope (Sinob), Trapeius 
(Trebizond), Pandcapacum (Kerch), and Byzantiunij but Bithynian con¬ 
trol of the ffeliespoiit (Dardanelles) left the iVlediterraneaii commerce of 
Ponrus at the mercy of hostile kings. When Nicomcdcs II of Bithynia died 
(94 b g ). his tu'o sons contested the succession. One of them sought the 
aid of Rome, the other, Socrates, appealed to the Pontic king. Alithridates 
took advantage of the facdonal strife in Italy to invade BithvTm and en¬ 
throne Socrates. Rome, unwilling to see the Bosporus in hostile hands, 
ordered Alithridates and Socrates out of Bithynia. Alithridates complied^ 
Socrates refused. The Roman governor of Asia deposed Iiim and crowned 
Nicomedes 01. The new ruler, encouraged by the Roman proconsul Manius 
Aeju^us, invatici Pontus, and the First Alithridatic W^ar began (88-84 n.c.). 

Alithridates felt that his sole chance of survival lay in arousing the 
Hellenic Last to revolt against its Italian overlords- He announced himself 
as the liberator of Hellas and sent troops to free the Greek cides of Asia, if 
necessary by force. Opposed by the business classes of the tovims, he courted 
the democratic parties with promises of semisocialisric reforms. Ale:uiwhile 
his navy of 400 ships destroyed the Roman Black Sea fleet, and his army of 
icjo.ooo men overwhelmed the forces of Nicomedes and Aquilius. To ex¬ 
press his scorn of Roman avarice,®* the victorious king poured molten gold 
dowm the throat of die captured Aquilius^fresh from his triumph over the 
revolted slaves of SicUy. The Greek cities of .Asia Minor, shorn of Roman 
defense, opened their gates to the armies of Alithridates and declared their 
allegiance to his cause. At his suggestion, on an appointed day, they slew 
all ltaliaiis-80,000 men, women, and children^whom they found within 
their w'alls (88 b.c.). Saj^ Appian: 


The Ephesians tore away the fugitives who had taken refuge in 
the T^emple of Artemis and w ere clasping tlic images of the goddess, 
and slew them. The Pergamenes shot with arrows the Romans who 
had sought sanctuay in the Temple of Aesculapius The people of 
Adramj'ttiurn followed into the sea those who sought to by 

swimmmg, and killed them and drowned their children The in 
habitanis of Gmnus (b Quia) pursued the Italians who had taken 
refuge about the stanie of \^c5ri. killed the children before their 

mothers eyes, then die mothers, then the men_By which it was 

made plain that it was as much hatred of the Romans as fear of Mith 
ndaccs that iinpeUed those atrocities.^ 

Doubiks th, Wh» had b™, the brunt of RoDuto domim- 

non reck ^ lord .n tlm ntnd ntatacrci the pmperried oIm*,. lc„g pro- 
leeted by Rome, must hove trembled et so rfd at, „priA,g ,4;,, 
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Mithridatts sought to appease the well to do by esemptitig the Greek cities 
from taxes for five years and giving tiiem complete hoinc rule* M the same 
time, howe^Tt, he “proclaimed the canceling of debts,*'says Appian,'** “freed 
the slaves, confiscated many estates, and redistributed land/’ Leading 
men in the communities formed a conspiracy against him; he discovered it 
and had 1600 of them killed. The lower classes, aided by philosophers and 
university professors,^* seized power in many Greek cities, even in Athens 
and Sparta, and declared w'ar against both Rome and wealth. The Greeks 
of Delos, in an ecstasy of freedom, slaughtered z 0,000 Italians in one day, 
Tlie fleet of Mithridares captured the Cyclades, and his armies took posses- 
sion of Euboea, Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace. The defection of rich 
“Aria” stopped the flow of tribute to the Roman treasury and of inrerest to 
Roman investors, and plunged Italy into a financial crisis that had somechinq: 
to do with the revolutionary movement of Sam minus and Ctnna. Italy itseif 
was divided, for the Sanmites and Lucanians sent offers of alliance to the 
Pontic king. 

Faced with war and revolution cverjTvhere, the Senate sold the accumu* 
lated gold and silver of Rome’s temples to finance Sulla's troops. We must 
not tell spin how Sulla captured Athens, defeated the rebel armies, saved 
the Elmpirc for Rome, and gave Mithridates a lenient peace. The King 
withdrew to his Pontic capital and quiedy organized another army and 
fleet. Alurena, the Roman Ic^tc in Asia, decided to attack him before he 
grew stronger. When, in this Second Mithridadc War {83-81), Murtna 
was defeated, Sulla reprimanded liim for violating the treaty and ordered 
hostilities ended. Six )xars later Nicomedes Til bequeathed Bithynia to 
Rome. Mithridares realized that his o^vn kingdom would soon be swallowed 
up if the Roman power, already contrulling the Bosporus, should reach tlie 
borders of PaphJagonia and Pontus. In the Third Mithridatic War (7^-63) 
he made 3. last effort, fought for twelve years against Luculliis and Pomjicy, 
was betrayed by his allies and aides, and fled to the Crimea, There the old 
warrior, now in his sLvty-ninth year, tried to organize an army to cross the 
Balkans and invade Italy from the north. His son Phamaccs revolted against 
his authority, his army refused the venture, and the deserted king tried to 
lull himself. The poison that he took failed to work because he had inured 
his system to it, and his hands w'Cre too weak to press home the blade from 
whose point he invited death. His friends and prot^es, commissioned by 
his son CO kill him, ended his life with their swords and spears. 
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VTIt. PROSE 

It speaks well for Roman rule that the cities of Asia Minor recovered so 
rapidly from the imcrminent fever of these wars. Nieomedia became the 
capital of the province of Bithyma-Pontus and later the imperial sear of 
Diocletian; Nicaea would be immortalized by the most important council 
in the history of the Christian Church. The two cities so rivaled one another 
in building chat Traj^ had to send die younger Pliny to draw them back 
from bankruptcy. Nieomedia made her offering to literature in FJavhis 
Arrianus, whom we have seen recording the discourses of Epictetus. 
Governor of Cappadocia for six years, archon of Athens for one, Arrian yet 
found dme to write many histories, of which only die Anabasis of Alex¬ 
ander remains, with an appendix of Indica. Ir was written in clear and simple 
Greek, for Arrian took Xenophon as his exemplar in style as well as iJe. 
“This work,” he sap, xvith the bold vanity of the ancient, “is, and has been 
from my youth up, equivalent to native knd, and family, and public office 
for me; and therefore I do nor deem myself unworthy to rank among the 
greatest authors in the Greek language.”^® ° 

Other cities along the Black Sea liad goodly buildings and famous scholars. 
Mplca had 320,000 inhabitants;’® Amastris (Amasra) impressed Pliny as 
“a neat and lovely city',” knoivn for its fine box trees; Sinope flourished as 
a fishing center and an outlet for the timber and minerals of its countryside 
Amisus (Samsun) and Trapeius made a living bv trading across the watere 
with Scythia (southern Russia); and Amasea (Amasla) gave binh and a 
home to antiquity's most celebrated geographer. 

Strabo came of a rich family, relatedi he assures us, to the Pontic kin pv 
He suffered from a peculiar squint stilJ known by liis name He traveled 
extensively, apparently on diplomatic missions, and used every opportunity 
to gathcrgeographical or historical infomiarion. He wrote a lo^ history con¬ 
tinuing Polybius; and in 7 B.c. he issued his great Geo^apby, of whose 
s^enteen books time has preserved nearly all. Like Arrian he beeins by pro- 
claunmg me of his ^ ^ ^ 

I .sk P.H01, of ^ «dm, »,d oppeol „ d.™ not to ftstto dto 

blunt forthtk^ ofmydiscoBion opon mortthtrthm oponthoss 

who tttotstly doorc koowltdg, of things f«nom snd 
In this work I nnm Itnvt mtoothtd wtot is sntiH, snd dtvott'niv 
stttnoon to whst n oobit sod gttst . . . ustfol or nttmotsblt oV 
enttm,™„g. And ss. .o judging the .ntrio of colosssl ststuts 
we do not tssnnnt ..rh .ndmdud pm with minute tste, but mthel 
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consider the general effect ... so should this my book be judged. 

For it, TOO, is a colossal work . , . worthy of a philosopher.^'’ 

He borrow's frankly from Polybius and Poseidon lus, less fmiikly from 
Eratostlienes, brings them all sharply to account for their errors, and sug¬ 
gests that his own should be blamed on hLs sources.'® iiut he acknowledges 
his sources with rare candor and usually selects them w'irh discrimJnaiion. 
He notes that the cjnension of the Roman Empire has widened geographical 
knowledge, but believes that there are whole continents still unknown— 
possibly in the Atlantic. lie believes that the earth is spheroidal (but the 
word probably meant spherical), and that if one were to sail westward from 
Spain he would in time come to India. He describes coastlines as always 
changing through emrion or eruption and conjectures that subterranean 
disturbances may someday sever Suez and unite the seas. His work wtjs a 
brave summary of tlie global knowledge of his age and must be ranked as 
one of the major achievements of ancient science. 

Far more renowned than Strabo in his time was Dio Chrysostom—Dio of 
the Golden iVTouth (a.d, 40-120). His family had long been distinguished 
in Prusa; his grandfather had exhausted a fortune in gifts to the Bidiyman 
city and then had made another; his father had gone through the same 
experience; and Dio foUowed in their steps,'^ He became an orator and a 
sophist, went to Rome, was converted to Stoicism by Musonius Rufus, and 
was banished from Italy and Bkhynia by Domitian (82). Forbidden the use 
of his property or income, he w'andered for thirteen years from country to 
country as a penniless philosopher, refusing money for his discourses, and 
earning his bread for the most part by the work of h 4 hands. AVhen Domitian 
was succeeded by Nerva. Dio’s exile was changed into honors; Nerva and 
Trajan befriended him and gave Jus city many favors at his request. He 
returned to Prusa and devoted most of his wealth to beautifying iL Another 
philosopher accused him of embezzling public funds; he was tried by Pliny 
and appears to have been exonerated. 

Dio left behind him eighty orations. For us today they contain more wind 
than meat; they suffer from empty^ amplihcarion, deceptive analogies, and 
rhetorical tricks; they stretch half an idea to half a hundred pages; no wonder 
a weary listener complained, “You are letting the sun go down with your 
mtenninable questions.”^* But the man had charm and eloquence, else he 
could hardly have become the most celebrated orator of the century, for 
whose speeches men would interrupt a w'ar. “I don’t know what you mean,” 
said the honest Trajan, “but I love you as myself.” The barbarians on the 
Borj’sthenes (Dnieper) heard hmi as gladly as the Greeks gathered at Olym- 
pia, or the excitable Alexandrians; an army about to revolt against Nerva was 
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mollified into acceptance by the impromptu address of the half-natcd exile. 

Probably what drew people to him was not his fine Attic Greek, hut the 
courage of liis denunciations. Almost alone in pagan antiquixy he condemned 
prostitution; and few writers of fiis rime so openly attacked the mstitution of 
slavery. (He was a bit vexed, however, when he found that his slaves had 
run away-)^^ His address to the Alexandrians was a castigation of their lux- 
superstition, and vice. He chose Ilium as ihe scene of an oration in 
w^hich he argued that 1 toy had never existed and that “Homer was the 
boldest liar in histo^J^” In the heart of Rome he expounded the case of rhe 
country side againsi the city^ painted in vivid narrative a touching picmie of 
rural ptivenys and warned his audience that the land was being neglected and 
the agricultural basis of civilization was in decay. At Olympia, amid a multi¬ 
tude of fanatical worldlings, he reproved tiic atheists and epicureans of the 
day- Though popular concepiions of delty^ may be absurd, said Dio, the wise 
man wilt understand that the simple mind needs simple ideas and pictorial 
symbols. In truth no man can conceive the form of the Supreme Being, and 
even Pheidias’ noble statue was an anthropomorphic assumption as unwar¬ 
rantable as the primitive identification of God with a star or a tree. We can¬ 
not know w'hat God h, but we have an innaxe conviction that he exists; and 
feel that philosophy withoui religion is a dark and hopeless thing. The 
only real freedon\ is wisdom—i.e.^ the knowledge of what is right and what 
is wrongs the road to freedom lies nor through politics or revolution, but 
through philosophy i and true philosophy consists not in the speculations of 
books, hut in the faithful practice of honor and virtue according to the dic¬ 
tates of that inmost voice wfiich is, in some mystic sense, the word of God in 
the heart of man 


IS. Tin: ORIENTAL TIDE 

Religion, ’^\ hi€h had bided its rime and nourished its roots through all the 
learned or ribald skepticism of the Peticlean and Hellenistic perir>ds, now in 
the second century resumed its imn^emorial sway as philosophy, baffled by 
infinity and human hope, confessed its limitations and abdicated its author¬ 
ity. The people themselves had never lost their faiths most of them accepted 
in oudinc the Homeric description of the aftcriife,*= sacrificed religiously 
before undertaking a voyage, and stilt placed an obol in the mouth of the 
dead to pay his passage across the Styx. Roman statecraft welcomed the aid of 
established priesthootls and sought popular support by building costly tem¬ 
ples to local gods* Tliroughout Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, the w'ealth 
of the cler^ continued to grow. Hadad and Atargads xv^ene still worshiped 
by the Synians and bad an awesome shnne at I Ilerapolis; the resurrecdon of 
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the god Tammuz was stiU hailed in the touTis of Syria with the cry, *'Adonis 
li.e., the Lord} is risen/'' and his ascension into heaven %vas celebrated in the 
closing scenes of his ferival^ Similar ceremonies commemorated in Greek 
ritual the agony, death, and resurrecrion of Dionysos. From Cappadocia the 
worship of the goddess Ma had spread into Ionia and Italy; her priests 
(called as belonging to the farm?//, or temple) danced dimly to the 

sound of tnntipers and drums, slashed tiicmscJves with knives, and sprinkled 
the goddess and her devotees with rheir bloodThe making of new^ deities 
w ent on assiduously; Caesar and the emperors^ Antinous and many local 
worthies, w'ere deified (i.e., canonized) in life or death. Cross^fcrtilrztd by 
trade and war, pantheons were eveiy^vherein floiver, and prayers rose hope¬ 
fully in a thousand tongues to a thousand gods. Paganism was nor one re¬ 
ligion; it was a jungle of rival creeds, often merging in eclectic confusion- 

T he worship of Cybele held its ground in Lydia and Phrygia, italy and 
Africa and elsewhere, and its priests, as before^ emasculated themseives in 
imitation of her beloved Attis, At her spring fesrival her w^orshipers fasted, 
prayed, and mourned the death of Attis^ her priests cur rheir arms and drank 
their own bloodj and a solemn procession bore the young god to his grave. 
Bur on the morrow the streets rang with exultant shouts as the people cele¬ 
brated the resurrection of Artis and the renewal of the e^t^th. ""Take courage, 
O mysticSi"' cried the priests, “the god is saved; and for you also will come 
salvation."' On the last day of the feast the image of the Great .Mother was 
carried in triumph through crowds that hailed her, at Rome, as Nostra 
Dimiim/^OurUdyr^^ 

Even more widely honored than Cybele was the Egyptian goddess Isis, 
the sorrowing mother, the loving comforter, the bearer of the gift of eternal 
life. Ail the Mediterranean peoples knew how her great spouse Osiris had 
died and had risen from die dead; in nearly every great city on that historic 
sea this happy resurrection was commemorated with gorgeous pageiintrj^ 
and iubikint worshipers sang, “We have found Osiris again.” Isis was 
represented in pictures and statues as holding her divine child Horus in her 
arms, and devout litanies hailed her as ""Queen of Heaven/' ^'Star of the 
Sea,” and “Mother of God/" Of all pagan cults this came nearest to Chris- 
rianity in the tenderness of its story, the refinement of its ritual, the solemnity 
and yet joyful atmosphere of its chapels, the nioving music of Its vespers, 
the conscientions mimstiy of its w'hite-robed and tonsured priests,the 
honors and opportunities with which ir charmed and comforted xi^omen, the 
universal welcome ir gave to every nationality and every class- The religion 
of Isis spread from Eg>"pt to Greece in the fonrrh cennir)^ a.c.j to Sicily in 
the third, to Italy in the second, and then to adl parts of the Empire; her icons 
have been found on the Daniiljc, the Rhine, and the Seine, and a temple to 
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her has been unearthed in Loud on*®** Xhe Mcditcrraneaii soul has never 
ceased to worship the divine creativeness and maternal solicitude of woman. 

Meanwhile the mascnJlne cult of Mithras was passing fropi Persia to the 
most distant Roman frontiers. In the later Zuroastrian theology Mithras was 
the son of x\hura.-Ma/da, the God of Light. He, too» was the god of light, of 
truth, purity, and honor; sometimes he was idenrified wi^h the sun and led 
the cosmic war against the powers of darkness, always he mediated between 
his father and his followers, protecting and encouraging them in life’s 
struggle with evil, lies, uncleanliness, and the other works of Ahriman. 
Prince of Darkness. ^\lien Pompey’s soldiers brought this religion from 
Cappadocia to Europe a Greek artist pictured Mithras as kneeling on the 
back of a bull and plunging a poniard into its neck; this representation be¬ 
came the universal symbol of the faith. The seventh day of each week was 
held sacred to the sun-god; and towards the end of December his followers 
celebrated the birdiday of Mitliras “the Invincible Sun,” who, at the winter 
solstice, had won his annual victory over the forces of darkness, and day by 
day would uow give longer light.®* TenulHan speaks of a MithraJe priest¬ 
hood with a **high pontiff,” and of celibates and virgins serving the god; 
daily sacrihee was offered at his altar, worshipers partook of consecrated 
bread and wine, and the climax of the ceremony was signaled by the sound¬ 
ing of a bell.“ A flame was kept ever burning before the cry'pt in which the 
young god was represented felling the bull. Mithraism preached a high 
morality and pledged its “soldiers’' to a lifelong war against evil in every 
form. After death, said its priests, all men must appear before the judgment 
scat of Mithras; then unclean souls would be handed over to Ahriman for 
eternal torment, while the pure would rise through seven spheres, shedding 
some mortal element at each stage, until they would be received into the full 
radiance of heaven by Aliuni-Mazda himself ** This invigorating mj'Thologv^ 
spread in the second and third centuries of our era through western Asia 
and Europe (skipping Greece), and built irs chapels as far north as Hadrian’s 
Wall. Christian Fathers were shocked to find so many parallels between their 
own religion and .Mithraism; they argued that these w-ere thefts from Chris¬ 
tianity. or confusing stratagems of Satan (□ form of Ahriman), It is difficult 
to say which faith borrowed from the other; perhaps both absorbed ideas 
current in the religious air of the East. 

Each of the great cults of the .Mediterranean region had “mysteries,” 
which were usually ceremonies of purification, sacrifice, iniriatioA, revela¬ 
tion, and regeneration, centering about the death and resurrection of the 
god. New members were admitted into the worship of Cybele by being 
placed naked in a pit over which a bull was slain; the blood of the sacrificed 
animal, falling upon the candidate, purified him of sin and gave him a new^ 
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Spiritual and eternal life. The genitals of the bull, representing his sacred fer¬ 
tility', were pbced in a consecrated vessel and w'ere dedicated to the god¬ 
dess.®^ iVlithraism had a siituiar lite, known to the classic world as the tmtro- 
boIiUTfi^ or throwing of the bull. Apuleius described in ecstatic terms the 
degrees of itiidadon into the service of Isis—the long novitiate of fasting, 
continence, and prayer, the purifying submersion in holy water, and at last 
the mystic vision of the goddess offering everlasting hlis. At Eleusis the 
candidate was required to confess his sins (which di^ouraged Nero), ab¬ 
stain for a time from certain foods, bathe in the bay for spiritual as well as 
physical cleansing, and then offer sacrifice, usually of a pig. For tlircc days, 
at the Feast of nemeter, the initiares mourned with her the snatching of her 
daughter into Tladcs, and meanwhile lived on consecrated cakes and a mystic 
miATure of flour, water, and mint. On the third night a religious drama 
represented the resurrection of Persephone, and the officiating priest prom¬ 
ised a like rebirth to every purified soul.®* Varying the theme under Hindu 
or Pythagorean influence, the Orphic sect throughout Greek lands taught 
that the soul is imprisoned in a succession of sinful bodies and can be released 
from this degrading reincarnation by rising to ecstatic union with Dionysus. 
At their gatherings the members of the Orphic brotherhood drank the blood 
of a bull sacrificed to—and identified with—the dying and atoning savior. 
Communal partaking of sacred food or drink was a frequent feature of these 
iMedircrranean faiths. Often the food was thought to take on, by sanctifica¬ 
tion, the powers of the god, which were then magically convej'ed to the 
communicant.’™ 

All sects assumed the posability of magic. The Magi had disseminated 
their art through the East and had given a new' name to old jugglery. The 
Mediterranean world was rich in magicians, miracleworkers, oracles, astrol¬ 
ogers, ascedc saints, and scientific interpreters of dreams. Every unusual oc¬ 
currence was widely hailed as a divine portent of future events, Askem^ 
whiclt the Greeks had used to denote tlie athletic training of the body, came 
notv to mean the spiritual taming of the flesh; men scourged tlieinselves, 
mutilated themselves, stan^ed themselves, or bound themselves to one place 
with chains; some of them died througb self-torture or seif-denkl.”^ In the 
Egyptian desert near Lake Mareods a group of Jetvs and non-Jews, male 
and female, lived in solitary cells, avoided sexual relations, met on the Sabbath 
for common prayer, and called themselves Therupcutae, headers of the 
soul.®* .Millions bebeved that the writings ascribed to Orpheus, Hermes, 
Pythagoras, the sibyls, etc., had been dictated or inspired by a god. Preachers 
cluing div-ine inspiration traveled from city to city, performing apparently 
rairaculous cures. Alexander of Abonoteichus trained a serpent to hide its 
head under his arm and allow a half-human mask to be affi.xed to its tail; he 
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announced that the serpent was die god Asclcpius come to earth to serve 
as an oracle; and he amassed a fortune by interpreting die sounds made by 
reeds inserted in the false head.®* 

Beside such charlatans there were probably thousands of sancerc preachers 
of the pagan faiths. Early in the third century Philostratus painted an ideal- 
ized picture of such a man in his Life nf ApoUonitis of Tyana. At axteen 
Apollonius adopted the strict rule of the Pythagorean brotherhood, renounc¬ 
ing marriage, meat, and wine, never shaving his beard, and keeping silence for 
five ycars.^®® He distributed his patrimony among his relatives and wandered 
as a penniless monk through Persia, India, Egypt, western Asia, Greece, and 
Italy. He imbibed the lore of the Aiagi, the Brahmans, and the Egyptian 
flscedcs. He visited temples of any creed, impiored the priests to abandon 
the sacrifice of animals, worshiped the sun, accepted the gods, and taught 
that behind them there was one supreme unknowable deity. His life of abne¬ 
gation and piety led Kis follf>^vers to claim that he was the son of a god, but 
he described himself simply as the son of ApoUomus, Tmdirion credited him 
with many miracles: he walked through closed doors, understood all 
languages, cast out demons, and raised a girl from the dead,^®^ But he was a 
philosopher rather than a magician. He knew and loved Greek literature and 
expounded a simple but exacting morality. “Grant me,” he prayed the gotis, 
“to have litde and to desire nothing.” Asked by a king to choose a gift, he 
ansivered, “Dried fruit and bread.” Preaching reincarnation, he bade his 
followers injure no living creature and eat no flesh. He exhorted tlieni to 
shun ernnitj^ slander, jealou^, and hatred; “if we are philosophers,” he told 
them, “we cannot hate our fellow men.” “Sonierimes,” says Philostratus, 
“he discussed conununism and taught that men ought to support one an¬ 
other,” He was accused of sedition and witchcrafn canic of his own accord 
to Rome to answer these charges before Dotniriim, was imprisonctl, and 
escaped. He died about a.d. 98, at an advanced age. His followers claimed 
that he had appeared to them after his death and had then ascended bodily 
into heaven. 

\\''h3t were the qualities that won half of Rome, half the Empire; to these 
new^ faiths? Parrly their classless, raccless character; they accepted all na- 
donalitics, all freemen, and all slaves, and rode with conmling indifference 
over inequalities of pedigree and wealth. Their temples were made 5paciou.s 
CO welcome the people as well as to enshrine the god, Cybele and Isis were 
mother-goddesses acquainted with grief, who mourned like millions of 
bereiivcd women; they could understand what the Roman deities seldom 
kneiv the emptied hearts of the defeated. The desire to teturn tc the mother 
is stronger than the impulse to depend upon the father; it is the mother 
name that comes spontaneously to the lips in great joy or distress; therefore 
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men as well as women found comfort and refuge in Isis and Cybele. Even 
today the Mediterranean worshiper appeals more often to Mary than to the 
Father or the Son; and the lovely prayer that he most fiequently repeats is 
addressed not to the Virgin but to the Mother, blessed in the fruit of her 
womb. 

The new faiths not only entered more deeply into the heart; they appealed 
more colorfully to the imaginadon and the senses with processions and 
chants altcmadng between sorrow and rejoicing, and a ritual of impressive 
^mibolism that brought fresh courage to spirits heavy with the prose of 
life. The new priesthoods were filled not by poliddans occasionally don¬ 
ning sacerdotal garb, but by men and women of all ranhs, graduating 
through an ascetic novitiate to continual ministration. By their help the soul 
conscious of wrongdoing could be purified; somedmes the body racked with 
illness could be healed by an inspiring word or ritual; and rfic mysteries at 
which riicy officiated symbolized the hope chat even death might he over¬ 
come. 

Once men had sublimated their longing for grandeur and continuance in 
the glory and survival of their family and their clan, and then of a state that 
was their Creadon and collective seif. Now the old clan lines were meldng 
aw'ay in the new mobility of peace; and the imperial state was the spiritual 
embodiment only of the master c!a^ not of the powerless muldtude of men. 
Monarchy at the top, frustrating the pardcipadon and merger of the cidzen 
m the state, produced individualism at the bottom and through the mass. 
The promise of personal immortality, of an endless happiness after a life of 
subjection, poverty, tribulation, or toil, was the final and irresistible attrac¬ 
tion of the Oriental faiths and of the Christianity that summarized, absorbed, 
and conquered them. All the world seemed conspiring to prepare the way 
for Christ. 
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1* PARTHlA 

B etween Ponms and die Caucasus rose the troubled mounmins of 
Armenia^ on whose crests story told, Noah^s art had found a monring. 
Through [he fertile vallcvs ran the roads that led from Paxthia and Mesopotamia 
to the Black Sea; htneoempires competed for ArmeiiiiL The people vi^cre Indo- 
European^ to the and the Phrj^gians, but they had never surrendered 

their i^eeping Anatolian nose. They were a vigorous race, patient in agricul- 
ture, skilled in handicrafe, unequaJed in eommereia] acumen; they fUide the best 
of a difficult terrain and raised enough wealth to keep their kings in luxury if 
not in power, Darius I, in the Behisrun inscription (511 named Armenia 

among the satrapies of Pereia; later it gave 3 nominal allegiance to the Sclcucids 
and then alternately to Partlila and Rome; but its remoteness allowed it a prac¬ 
tical independence. Its most famous king, Tiigranes the Great (94-56 s c,)t 
conquered Cappadocia, added a second capicai, Triganoccita, to Artaxala, and 
joined Mithridates" re\'olt against Rome. ’WTien Pompey accepted his apologies 
he gave the victorious general 5 ooo talents {$ 1 . 1 , 600 ^ 000 }, [0,000 drachmas 
($6000) to each ccnturioiiH, and fiftj-^ to each soldier, in the Roman army,^ Under 
Caesar, Augustm, and Nero Armenia acknowledged the suzerainty of Rome+ 
and under Trajan it was for a time a Roman province; nevertheless, its eulnirc 
was Iranian, and its usual orjentation was toTA-^rd Parthia^ 

The Parthians had for cenmries occupied the region south of the Caspian Sea 
as subjects of the x 4 chacmcnid, then of tlie Scleucid, king$. They were of 
Scnhian-Tnrimian stock—i,e., they belonged racially with the peoples of south¬ 
ern Russia and Turkestan^ About 24S a Scj-chiaii chief, Arsaces, revolted 
against the Seleucid authoriiy, made Parthja a sovereign state, and established 
the Arsacid d\Tia5tj% The Seleucid kings, weakened by Rome's defeat of Anri- 
ochus m (j Sg b.cl), w^ere unable co defend their territory against the recklessT 
half-barbarous Parthians, and by the end of the second centur\^ b.c, all xMeso- 
potamia and Persia w^ere absorbed into a new Parthian Empire. Three capitals, 
according to the stason, entertained die new royiltY: Hccatompylus in Parthia, 
Echatana in Media, and Ctesiphon on the lower Tigris. Across from Ctc^iphon 
lay the former Seleucid capital Selcucb, which remained for centuries a Greek 
citj-' in a Parthian reshn. 'iTie Arsacid rulers kept the administrative structure 
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built up by the Seleucids^ but ovcrkid it with a feudalism derived from the 
Achaemenid kings. The mass uf tlie population was composed of agricoitural 
serfs and slaves; indiistry was backward^ but the Parthian ironworkers made a 
fine steel, and “the brewing trade was highly profitable.” - Tlie wealth of the 
state came partly from rlie trade that passed along the great rivers, partly fresm 
die caravans cliat crossed Parthia on the wav berween farther Asia and the West. 

■i 

From 53 e.c., when the Parthians defeated Crassus at Carrhac, to a^j- 1171 when 
Macrinus bought peace from Artabanus^ Rome fought war alter war for the 
control of these routes and the Red Sea. 

Tile Parthians were too rich or too poor to indulge in literature. The aristo¬ 
crats, as in all ages, preferred the art of life to die life of art, and the serfs were 
too illiterate, the artisans too busy, the merchants too commercial^ to produce 
great art or great books. The people spoke Pahlavi and wrote in Aramaic on 
parchment, which nowr replaced cuneiform; but not a line of Parthian literature 
has been preserved. We know that Greek plays were enjoyed in Ctesiphon as 
well as in ScLcucia, for the head of Crassus played a part there in the Bucchae 
of Euripides. Tlie painrings and sculptures di^o vered at Palmyra, Dura-Europus, 
and Ashur were probably the work of Iranian artists; their crude amalgam of 
Greek and Oriental stjdes afFected later art from China to Byzantium. A vivid 
relief of a mounted archer has come down to u$ to suggest that we might have 
a higher opininn of Parthian an if more of it remained.^ At Hatra^ near iMosub 
an .Arabian feudatory of the Parthian king built {SH B.c.r) a limciitonc palace of 
seven arched and vaulted halls, in a powerful but barbarous style. Good Parthian 
work has survived in engraved sDverw'are and jewelry. 

The Parthians excelled in man's favorite art—personal adornment. Both sexes 
curled their hair; the men nursed frizzed beards and flowing musmebes, and 
clothed tliemselves In tunic and baggj' trousers, usually covered with a many- 
colored mbc; the women swathed themselves in dchcaic embroideries and 
decked their hair with flowers. Free Parthians amused themselves with huntings 
ate and drank abundantly, and never went on foot when they could ride. They 
were brave warriors and honorable fof^ treated prisoners decently, admitted 
foreigners to high office, and gave asylum tn refugees; sometimes, ho\icver, 
they mucilaccd dead enemies, tortured witnesses, and corrected trifling offenses 
with the scourge. They practiced polygamy according to their means, veiled 
and secluded their women, severely punished the infidelitj^ of their wives, but 
permitted divorce to cither sex almost at will.® When the Parthian general Surena 
led an army against Cr^sus he took with him 200 concubines and a thousand 
camels for his baggage.^ All in all the Parthians impress us as less civilized than 
the Achaemenid Peraiansand more honorable gentlemen than the Romans. They 
were tolerant of religious diversirics, allowing the Greeks, Jews, and Christians 
among them to practice their rituals unhindered. They themselves, veering from 
Zoroastrian orthodoxy, worshiped the sun and the moon, and preferred Mithras 
to Ahura-iMazda, much as the Christians preferred Christ to YahveL The Magi, 
neglected by the later Araacid kings, abetted the overthrow^ of the dymasty. 
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On the death of Vologases IV (a.d. 209) his sore Vologascs V Qjid Artabanus IV 
fought for the throne. Artabartus won. and then defeated the Romans at Nisibis. 
Three centuries of war between the empires ended in a modified victory for 
Parthian on the Mesopotamian plains the Roman legions were at a disadvantage 
against the Parduan cavalry. Artabanus in turn fell in civil war. His conqueror, 
Ardashir or Arta.\erxes, feudal lord of Persia, made himself King of Kings 
(a.o. 117) and established the Sassanid dynasty. The Zocoastrian religion was 
restored, and Persia entered upon a greater age. 


n. THE HASMOXE.AXS 

In 14 j B.C. Simon Maccabee, taking advantage of the struggles among the 
Parthians, Seleucids, Egyptians, and Romans, wrested the independence of 
Judea from the Scleucid king. A popular assembly named him general and 
high priest of the Second Jewish Cbnuttonwealth (14: b.c-aj>. 70), and made 
the latter office hereditary in his Hasmonean family. Judea became again a 
±eocnicy, under the Hasmonean dynasty of priest-kings. It has been a 
characteristic of Semitic societies that they closely associated the spiritual 
and temporal pow'cis, in the family and in the state; they would have no 
sovereign but God. 

Recognizing the weakness of the little kingdom, the Hasmoneans spent 
two generations widening its borders by diplomacy and force. By 78 b.c. 
they had conquered and absorbed Samaria, Edom, Aloab, Galilee, Idumea, 
Trans]ordaoia, Gadara, Pella, Gerasa,Raphia, and Gaza, and had made Pales¬ 
tine as extensive as under Solomon. The descendants of (hose brave Alac- 
cabees who had fought for religious freedom enforced J udaism and circum¬ 
cision upon their new subjects at the point of the sword.® At the same time 
the Hasmoneans lost their religious zeal and, over the bitter protests of the 
Pharisees, yielded more and more to the Hellenizing elements in the popub- 
rion. Queen Salome Alexandra (78-159 b.c.) reversed this trend and made 
peace with the Pharisees, but even before her death her sons Hyreanus II 
and Aristobulus II began a war of succession. Both parties submitted theii 
claims to Pompey, w'ho now (63 b.c.) stood with h^ victorious legions at 
Damascus. When Pompey decided for Hyreanus, Aristobulus fortified him¬ 
self with his army in Jerusalem. Pompey laid siege to the capital and gained 
its lower sections; but the followers of Aristobulus took refuge in the 
walled precincts of the Temple and held out for three months. Their piet)'', 
we are told, helped Pompey to overcome them; for perceiving that they 
would not fight on the Sabbath, he had his men prepare unhiiidered on each 
Sabbath the mounds and battering rams for the next day’s a«a»ilr Meanwhile 
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rhe priests offered the usuiil pfayers and sacrifices in the Temple* WTicn the 
raniparrs fell i :,cmxi Jews were slaughtered; few resisted, none surrendered, 
many leaped to death from the walls.* Pompey ordered his men to leave 
the treasures of the Temple untouched, but he exacted an indemnity of 
10,000 talents ($3,600,000) from the nation- The cities that the Hasmoneans 
had conquered were transferred from the Judean to the Roman power; 
Hyreanus II was made high priest and nominal ruler of Judea, hut as the 
ivard of Antipater the idutnean, who hjd helped Rome. The independent 
monarchy was ended, and Judea became part of the Roman province of 
Syria. 

In 54 a.c. Cmsus, on his w^y to play the parr of Penthens at Ctesiphon, 
rohlied the Temple of the cre^^ures that Pompev had spared, amounting to 
some 10,000 talents. When ne\vs came that Crassus had been defeated and 
hilled, the Jews took the opportunity to reclaim their freedom^ Longinus, 
successor of Crassus as governor qf Syria, suppressed the revolt and sold 
30,000 Jews into slavery (43 b.g.) J In that same year Antipater died; the 
Parthians swept across the desert into Judea and set up^ as their puppet king^ 
Antigonus, the last of tlie Hasmoneans. Antony and Octavian countered by 
naming Herod—son of Antipater—king of Judea and financing his Jewish 
army with Roman funds. Herod drove out the Parthisns, protected Jeru¬ 
salem from pillage, sent Antigonus to Antony for exeenrion, slew all Jew’ish 
leaders who had supported the puppet, and so auspiciously entered upon one 
of the most colorful reigns in history (37-4 b.c.). 


lit. HEEOn THE GREAT 

His character was typical of an age that had produced so many men of 
Intellect without morals, ability without scruple, and courage without honor. 
He was in his lesser way rhe Augusms of Judea: like Augustus he overlaid 
the chaos of freedom widi dictatorial order, beautified his capital with Greek 
ardiitecture imd sculpture, enlarged his realm, made it prosper, achieved 
more by subtlety than by arms, married widely, was broken by the treachery 
of his offspring, and knew*^ every good fomine but happiness. Josephus 
describes him as a man of great physical braverj'' and sldB, a perfect marks¬ 
man with arrow and javelin^ a mighty hunter who In one day caught forty 
wild beasts, and “such a warrior as could not be withstood*” * He must have 
added some charm of personality to these qualities, for he was always able 
to outtalk or ouebribe the enemies who sought to discredit him with Antony, 
Cleopatra, or Octavian* From every" crisis with die Triumvirs he emerged 
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with larger powers and territory than before, until x\ugustus judged him 
“too great a soul for so small a dominton,” restored the chics of Hasmonean 
Palestine, to his kingdom, and wished Herod might rule Syria and Egypt 
too ® “The Idumean’’ was a generous as w ell as a nithless man, and the bene- 
fits he conferred upon his subjects w’ere etjualed only by the injuries he 
did them. 

He was molded in part by the hatred of thtjse whom he had defeated or 
whose relaoves he had slain, aud by the scornful hostility of a people that 
resented his harsh autocracy and his alien descent. He had become Iring by 
the help and money of Rome, and remained to the end of his life a friend 
and vass^ of the power from w-hich the people night and day plotted to re¬ 
gain their liberty. The modest economy of the country bent and at last 
broke under the ta.tcs imposed upon it by a luxurious conn and a building 
program out of proporrion to the national wealth. Herod sought in various 
ways to appease Iris subjects, but failed. He forgave taxes in poor years, per¬ 
suaded Rome to reduce the tribute it exacted, secured privileges for jews 
abroad, relieved famine and other calamities promptly, maintained internal 
order and external security, and developed the natural resources of the land. 
Brigandage was ended, trade was sdmulated, tlic markets and ports were 
noisy with life. At the same time the King alieuated public sentiment by the 
looseness of his morals, the croelty of bis punishments, and the “accidental” 
drowning, m the bath, of Aiistobulus, grandson of Hyreanus If and there¬ 
fore the legitimate heir to the throne. The priests whose power he had ended, 
and whose leaders be appointed, conspired against him, and the Pharisees 
abominated his apparent resolution to make Judea a Hellenistic state 

Ruling many cities that were more Greek than Jewish in population and 
culture, aud unpressed with the refinement and variety of Hellenic civiliza¬ 
tion, Heroi himself nor by origin or conviction a Jew, natuiaJly sought a 
cultural unity for his realm, and an imposing fapide for his rule, by encour¬ 
aging Greek ways, dress, Ideas, literature, and art. He surrounded himself 
with Greek scholars, entrusted to them high affairs of state, and made Nicola? 
of Damascus, a Greek, his official counselor and historian. He raised at great 
expense a theater and an amphitheater in Jerusalem, adorned diem with 
monuments to Augustus and other pagans, and introduced Greek athletic 
and musical contests and Roman gladiatorial combats.^* He beautified 
Jerusalem with other buildings in what seemed to die people a foreign archi¬ 
tectural style, and set up in public places Greek statuary whose nudit>^ 
staiTled the Jews as much as the nakedness of the wrestlers in the games. He 
built himself a palace, doubtless on Greek models, filled it with"'gold and 
marble and costly furniture, and surrounded it with extensive gardens after 
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the manner of his Roman friends. He shocked the people hy telling them 
that the Temple which Zenibbabel had set up five centuries before was too 
small, and proposing to rear it down and erect a larger one on its site- Despite 
their protests and their fears he realized his plan and reared the lordly Temple 
that Titus would destroy. 

On Mt. Aloriah an area was cleared 750 feet square^ Along its boundaries 
cloisters were built roofed with cedar “curiously graven/^ and supported by 
multiple rows of Corinthian columns, each a marble monolith so large that 
three men could barely join hands around ic« In this main court were liie 
booths of the money-changers, who for the convenience of pUgrims changed 
foreign coins into those acceptable to the Sanctuary; here, too, were the 
stalls where one might buy animals to offer in sacrifice, and the rooms or 
porticoes where teachers and pupils met to study Hebrew and the Law, 
and the noisy beggars inevitable 111 Oriental scenes. From this “Outer 
Temple” a broad flight of steps led up to an inner walled space which non- 
Jews were forbidden to enter; here was the “Court of the \\'omen/^ where 
^*such men as were pure came in with their Tvives.^^ From this second en¬ 
closure the worshiper passed up another fliglit of steps, and through gates 
plated wNth silver and gold, into the 'Tk>urt of the Priests,” where stood, in 
the open air, the altar upon w-hich burnt sacrifice was offered to \ ahveh. Still 
ocher steps led through bronze doors sevent^^-five fecr high and twenty-four 
wide, overhung with a famous golden vine, into the tem ple proper^ open only 
to priests. It was buili entirely of w^hite marble, in sec-back st^dc, and iis fa¬ 
cade tvas plated with gold. The interior was dmded crosswise by a great em¬ 
broidered veil, blue and purple and scarlet. Before the veil were the golden 
seven-branched candlestick, the altar of incense, and die table bearing the 
unleavened ^shewbread” that the pri^as laid before Yahveh* Behind the 
veil was the Holy of Holies, which in the earlier temple had contained a 
golden censer and the Ark of the Covenant, but in tJus temple, says Joseplius, 
contained “nothing w'hatever.” Here human foot trod only once a year, on 
the Day of Atonenient, when the high priest entered alone. The main struc¬ 
tures of this historic edifice were finished m eight years; the work of adorn¬ 
ment, however, continued for eighty years, and was just completed when 
Titus^ legions came.^ 

'Hie people were proud of the great shrine* which was ranked among the 
marvels of the Augustan world; for its splendor they almost forgave the 
Corinthian columns of the porticoes and the golden eagle that-defying 
the Jewish prohibition of graven images—S}™boIized at die very entrance to 
the Temple the power of Judeans enemy and master, Rome. Meanwhile Jews 
lA ho traveled brought back new^ of the completely Greek buildings with 
which Herod was remaking the other cities of Falestine, and told how he was 
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pending mdoniil funds, and (runior said) the goJd tli:ir had been hidden in 
David’s tomb,“ in ctmstmctmg a great harbor at Caesarea, and lavishing 
gifts upon such foreign cities as Damascus, Byblus, Bciy-tus, Tyre, Sidon, 
.Antioch, Bhodes, PergamuiTip Bpana, and Al thefts, Idetod, it became clear, 
wished to be the idoJ of the Hellenic world, not merely the King of the 
Jews, But The Jews lived by their religion, by their faith that Yahveh would 
someday rescue them from bondage and oppressiont the triumph of the 
Hellenic over the Hebraic spirit in the person of their ruler foreboded to 
them a disaster as great as the persecutions of Antiochus, Plots were formed 
against Herod’s life; he discovered them, arrested the conspirators, tortured 
and killed them, and In some eases put their entire families to death.^* He 
set spies among the people, disguised himself to eavesdrop on liis subjects, 
and punished every hostile word/® 

He foiled all his enemies except his wives and his children. Of wives he had 
ten, once nine at a time; of duldrcn, fourteen. His second wife, Mariamne, 
w'as the grandaughter of Hyreanus II and the sister of Aristobulos, both of 
whom Herod had slain. She was, says Josephus, “a chaste woman, but some¬ 
what rough by nature, and treated Jicr Husband imperiously because she 

saw he W'as so fond of her as to be her slave.She would also expose his 

mother and sister openly, on account of the meanness of their birth, and 
would speak unkindly of them, insomuch that there \4-as an unpardoning 
hatred among the women” of the royal household, Herod’s sister persuaded 
him that Manamne was plotting to poison him. I le accused his wife before 
the members of his court; they ooudemned her, and she was executed. 
Doobtful of hergunt, Herod was for a time mad with remorse- he c-dled 
out her name repeatedly, sent his servants to summon her, gave'up public 
went into the desert, “afflicted himself bitterly," and was brought to 
his palace m a state of fever and insanity. Marianme’s mother joined with 
others m an attempt to depose him; he suddenly recovered his powers of 
mind and throne, and put the plotters to death. Soon thereafter ,Andpater, 
^ son hy his first wife, laid proofs before him of an attempted conspiracy 
by Alexander and A^stobului^ his sons by Mariamne; he submitted the 
matter to a council of ,50 men. who sentenced the youths to die (6 E c). 
Two yeat^ later ^colas of Danmscus convicted Antipater himself of schem¬ 
ing to replace his father. Herod had the youth brought before him and “be¬ 
gan to weep, lamenting the mlstomines he had suffered from liis children/’ 

In a moment of mercy he ordered Antipater jailed, 

Me.n,.hac th, old Idog o... braking do,™ with diseise nod griof. He 
^trtd from dropsy, ulcer, fever, coovulsioos. mid Jonduom. hnadi. After 
fruitralmg » mmy nttraipts against his life he tried to kill himself but was 
ptcveoied. Hearing chat Anripater had sought to bribe the guard to free 
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him, Herod had him skin. Fire days aftemand he too died (4 In the 
sixty-nitiLh yetir of his age^ hated by aJl his peopk, k was said of him by his 
enendes that ^'he stole to the tlironc lihe a fo^c^ ruled like a tigeri and died 
like a dog/' 

tv. THE LAW AND ITS PROPHETS 

Herod's will divided his kingdom among three remaining sons. To Phihp 
tient the eastern region known as BataneaT containing the cities of Beth- 
saida^ Capitolias* Gerasa^ PhiJaddphia, and Bostra. To IIcrod Anripas went 
Peracii (the land beyond the Jordan) and, in the norths Galilee, where ky 
Esdrada, Tiberias, and NaJ^reth. To Archekus fell Samaiiris, Idumea^ and 
Judea. In this last were many famous cities or towns: Bethlehem, Hebron, 
Bcersheba, Gaza^ Gadara, Emmaus, J amnia, Joppa, Caesarea, Jericho^ and 
Jerusalem. Some Palestinian cidcs w ere predominantly Greek, some Syrian; 
the Gadarenc swine atte^ the non-Jews of Gadara. llie gentiles were in the 
majority in all the coast towTis except Joppa and Jamnia, and in the “Decap- 
olis^" or ten cities of the Jordan^ in the interior the villages %vcrc almost 
entirely Jewish* In this racial division, not impleasiag to Rome, ky the 
tragedy of Palestine. 

AVe must go back to the Puritans of England to understand the repulsion 
aroused in pious Jews by the polytheism and immorality of pagan society* 
Religion was to the Jews the source of their Iaw% their state, and their hope: 
to let it melt away in the s^velling river of HeUenism wouid^ the>'' thought, 
be national suicide. Hence that mucuaJ hatred of Jew and gentile ^vhich 
kept the httle nation in a kind of undiikring fe\ er of racial strife, political 
turbulence, and periodic ’war* Moreover, the Jews of Judea scorned the 
people of Galilee as ignorant backsliders, and the Galileans scorned the 
Judeans as slaves caught in the cobwebs of the Law. Again, a perpemal feud 
burned between Judeans and Samaritans; for the latter ekimed chat their 
hill of Gerizin’i, and not Zion, liad been chosen by Yahveh as his home, and 
they rejected all the Scriptures except the Pentateuch.^® All these factions 
agreed in hating the Roman power, which made them pay a heavy price for 
the unw elcome privilege of peace. 

There were now in Palestine some 2,500,000 souls, of whom perhaps 
100,000 lived in Jerusalem/® Most of them spoke Aramaic; priests and 
schokrs understood Hebrew'; officials and foreigners and most authors used 
Greek. ITic majority of rhe people were peasants, tilling and irrigating the 
soih tending the orchard, ihe vine, and the flock. In the rime of Chrisc 
Palestine grew^ enough w beat to export a modest surplus: its dates, figs* 
grapes and olives, wdne and oil were prized and bought throughout the Medi- 
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terranean- The old command was sril] obeyed to let the land lie fallow in 
each sabbatical year-*^ Ilandicmfe were largely hereditary and were usually 
oi^nized in guilds. Jewish opinion honored the worker, and most scholan; 
phed their hands as well as tiieir tongues. Slaves w'ere fewer than in any other 
jMcditeiTancan country. Petty trade flourished, but there were as yet few 
Jewish merehants of large mea^ and range. “We are not a commercial 
people, said Josephus; “we live in a country [eastern Judea] without a sea¬ 
board, and have no inclination to Iforcign] trade Finandal operations 
we of mmor scope until Hillel. perhaps at Herod's suggestion, abrogated 
the law of Deuteronomy (w, i-it) requiring the cancellation of debts 
every a^enth year. The Temple itself was the national bank. 

Within the Temple w^ the hall GazJth, meeting pkee of the Sanhedrin 
or Great Council of the Elders of Israel Probably the institution arose in the 
period of &Icucid rule (ca aoo a.c), to replace the carUer council men- 
tiontd in N^bers (.xi, i6) as advising Moses. Originally selected by the 
high pneOT from the sacerdotal aristocracy, it had come In Roman times 

toco-ijirmtoitsmcmbeishiparLsingniunberof Pharisees anda few profes¬ 
sional Senbes.- These seventy-one men, under the presidency of the hi-h 
pnest, claimed supreme power over all Jews everv^hcre, and orthodo. 
Jewx ever^Jere acknowledged ,t; but the Hasmonean.^ Herod, and Rome 
^ognized their authonty only m violations of Jewish Rw by a Judean Jew. 
They could passsentenceofdeathuponJei.3iu Judea for religious offenses 
but coidd not execute it without confirmation by the civil power =* 

In this assembly as^in most, tivo factions fought for predominanec-a con- 
servaavc group led by the l^er priests and the Sadducees. and a liberal 
group led by Pharisees and Senbes. Most of the upoer der^ , 7 

Mok so JL foS 

2 ^- th^ were „ poli,:„ ,„d orehodoe i„ relJoi„„. rhev 

^ Toreh or written Lew, bn, relcejld rS 

good things of the eaith. ' ^ 

The separatists) were so named by the Sadducees as 

meaning that they separated themselves (like eood Rnhrr, > f ” “ ^ 

who contracted religious impuritv by nefflecrinfr rhe. ■ 

d«nlin«s.» They wore , coUi,X Jrhe ^ “f 1"^ 

M«ccd>«n ayo.Uo had nphcld ,ha a^A^tn oh’ “■ “'Tf 
Jorephus, himsalf a Phariree, defined them aa “a body ofTews"who 
be more religious than the rest, and to erohln rhaa'i ^ ^ ^ ho profess to 

For this purpose they added to the writt^ Law of the P«^^i 5 cly.” ®® 

mdirioaofintt^rpretarionsanddeekonareadebyreeoffniaXerhe^^^^^^ 
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Law. These intErpretaticins were necessary, in rhe judgment of the Phari¬ 
sees, to clarify the obscurities of the Mosaic Code, to specify its applicatian 
in particular cases, and to modify its letter, occasionally, in adaptadoii to the 
changed needs and conditions of life. They were at once rigorous and 
Jenienti softening the Law here and there as in Hillers decree on interest, 
but demanding the full observation of the oral tradition as well as of the 
Torah. Only through this full obedience, they felt, could the Jews escape 
assimilation and extinction. Reconciled to Roman domination, the Pharisees 
sought consolation in the hope of a physical and spiritual imniortalit}^ They 
lived simply, condemned luxury, fasted frequendy, w'ashed sedulously, 
and were now and then irritatingly conscious of their virtue^ but they repre¬ 
sented the moral strength of Judaism, won titc middle classes to their support, 
and gave their followers a faith and rule that saved them from disintegration 
when catastrophe came. After the Temple was destroyed (a.b- 70), the 
pnesthoodlost Influence, the Saddncees disappeared, the synagogue replaced 
the temple, and the Pharisees, through the rabbi^ became the teachers and 
shepherds of a scattered but undefeated people. 

Ihe most extreme of the Jewish sects w as that of the Es^nes, Tliey de¬ 
rived their piety from the Chasidim, their niime probably from tfie Qtaldaic 
Ofrfcif/ (bather), their doctrine and practice from the stream of ascetic theory 
and regimen circulating through the world of the last centurv^ before Christj 
possibly they were influenced by Brahmanie* Buddhist, Parsee, Pythagorean, 
^d Cynic ideas that cajne to the crossroads of trade at Jerusalem* Number- 
mg some 4000 in Palestine, they organized themselves into a distinct order, 
obsen^d both the written and the oral Law with passionate exactitude, and 
lived together as almost monastic celibates tilling the soil in the oasis of 
Engadi amid the desert w'e^t of rhe Dead Sea. They dwelr in homes owned 
by rheir community, had their meals iti common and in silence, chose their 
leaders by a general vote, mingled their goods and eturtiings in a common 
treasury, and obeyed the Chasidic motto, “Mine and thine belong to thee.’* 
Many of them, says Josephus, “lived more than a hundred years because of 
their simple diet and regular life.** ^ Each clothed himself in white linen, 
carried a little hoe to cover his droppings, ’washed himself like a Brahmin 
afterward, and considered it a sacrilege to evacuate oti the Sabbath.^ A few 
of them married and Hved in towns, but practiced the Ttilstoian rule of co¬ 
habiting with their wives only to beget thildrem The members of the sect 
avoided all sensual pleasure and sought through meditation and prayer a 
mystic union with God. They hoped that by piety, abstinence, and con¬ 
templation they might acquire magic powers and ^rcsce the future* Like 
most people of their tune they believed in angels and demons, thought of 
diseases as possession by evil spirits, and tried to exorcise these by magical 
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fonuuks; from their “secret doctrine" came some parts of the Cabala.“ 
They Jooked for the coming of a Alessiah wlio would establish a communistic 
egalitarian Kingdom of Heaven {Maichutb Sbamaymt) on earth; into that 
Kingdom only those would enter who had led a spotless life.*' ^fhey were 
ardent pacifists and refused to make implements of war; but when the legions 
of Titus attacked Jerusalem and the Temple the Essencs joined odter Jews 
in defending their city and its shrine and fought till nearly all of their 
order were dead. As Josephus describes their customs and their sufferings we 
enter into the atmosphere of Christianitj^; 

Although they were tormred and racked, burnt and tom to pieces, 
and went through every torment to force them cither to blaspheme 
their legislator, or to cat u hat was forbidden them, yet could thev not 
be made to do either of them; no, nor once to flatter their tormentors, 
or to shed a tear. But they smiled in their very pains, and laughed 
those to scorn who tortured them, and gave up their souls in great 
cheerfulness, as expecting to receive them again.“ 

These-Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes—were the chief religious sects of 
Judea in the generation before Christ. The Scribes {Hakinma, learned) 
whom Jesus so often bracketed with the Pharisees w'cre not a sect but a 
profession; they were scholars learned in the Law, who lectured on it in 
synago^cs, taught it In schools, debated it in public and private, and ap¬ 
plied it in judgment on specific eases. A few of them were priests, some were 
Sadducecs, most were Pharisees; they were in the two centuries before HilJel 
w'hat the rabbis were after him. They were the tumprudentes of Judea, 
whose legal opinions, selected by time and transmitted by word of mouth 
front teacher to pupil, became part of that oral tradition which the Pharisees 
honored along with the written Law. Under their influence the Code of 
Moses proliferated into thousands of detailed precepts deseed to meet 
every circumstance. 

Tile earliest definite flgnre among these lay teachers of tlte Law is that of 
HilJel, and even he is nearly lost in the web of legend that a fond posteritj^ 
wove about his name. \Yc are told that he was born in Babylon (7^5 bjC.?) 
of a distinguished but impoverished family. He came as a grown man to 
Jerusalem, where he supported his wife and children by manual labor. Half 
his daily wage he paid for admission to the school where two famous masters, 
Shemaya and Abtolim, exptmnded the Law, Lacking the fee one day, and 
denied entry, he climbed upon a window sill “that he might hear the words 
of the Uving God," Frozen with the cold, story says, he fell into the snow 
and was found there half dead the tietr morning.** He became in his turn a 
rei'eredraiW or teacher, renowned for his modesty, padence, and gentleness. 
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One account tells how a man wagered he could anger Hillel and lost.®^ He 
laid down three prificiples for the guidance of life: lovt of moiL, of peace, 
and of the Law^ and the knowledge of ir. Wlten a would-be prosdyic asked 
him to explain the Law in as little time as a man could stand on one foot, 
Hillcl answ'ered; “WTiat k hateful to thyself do not do to another"'it 
was a cautiously negative form of that Golden Rule which had long before 
been phrased positively in Leviticus* Again Hillel taught: “Judge not thy 
neighbor until thou art in tils place.” ^ He sought to quiet the quarreling 
sects by laying do’wn seven mles for interpreting the Law. His own inter¬ 
pretations were liberal; mo^ notably, he facilitated the lending of money 
aud the procurement of divorce. He was a pacifier, nor a reformer; "sepa¬ 
rate not thyself from the congregation,” he advised the young rebek of hk 
day. He accepted Hercd as an inescapable evil and was appointed by him 
president of the Sanhedrin (30 nx.). Its Pharise:an majority loved him so 
well that he remained head of the Great Council until his death (a,d. 10). 
Out of respect for Jik memory the office was made hereditary in hk family 
for 400 years. 

The Council gave its second place of honor to Hillelk rival, the conserva¬ 
tive rabbi Shamma], He taught a much stricter Interpretation of the Law, 
rejected divorce, and demanded the literal application of the Torah, 
regardless of new conditions. Thk division of Jewish teachers into con¬ 
servative and liberal groups had exkted for a century before HUlcl, and con¬ 
tinued until die desirucrion of the Temple. 


V, THE GREAT EXPECTATION 

The Jewish literature that has come dow'n to us from thk period is almo^ 
entirely religious* Just as it seemed to the orthodox Hebrew a profanation to 
make images of the deity, or to adorn his temples with plastic art, so it 
seemed to hun an error to write philosophy or literature for any other uld- 
mate purpose than to praise God and glorify the Law% There w^ere of course 
many exceptions, of which the pretty story of Susannah may serve as an 
instance. Ittelb of a fair Jewess fidscly accused of unchastity by two unsatis¬ 
fied elders; and through the skillful cross-examinadtin of witnesses by a 
youth named Daniel. Even this romance found its way into some edidons of 
the Book of DanieL 

Tlie book of Joshua son of Sirach, tvfiich we know' as Eccledasticus, may 
be as late as tins period; it is one of many Apocrypha—"hidden"" or unau- 

* The Tdfimd attnl^utes ts> HHM^s reply [he "This h ail ihe Law, the 

Tvsz 15 comuMniaiy." ** 
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therttic compositioiis not accepted into the Jewish canon of the Old Testa- 
ment; rich in. beauty and wisdom, it did not deserve to he excluded from the 
company of Ecclesiastes and Job. In its tw'cnty-fourth chapter we find again, 
as in tlie eighth chapter of Proverbs, the doctrine of the Logos or Incarnate 
AVord: “AVisdom the first product of God, created from the beginning of 
the world." Betvi'een 130 fl.c. and a.d* 40 an Alexandrian Jew—or a number 
of Hellenistic Jcu3—published a Book of the AA^isdom of Solomon, which 
sought, like Philo, to harmonlxc Judaism and Platonism, and called Hellen- 
izing jews back to the Law in prose as noble as any since Isaiah. A lesser 
work, the Psahns of Soloidon (cii, 50 b.c,), is rich in anticipation of a Re¬ 
deemer for Israel. 

This hope of salvation from Rome and earthly suffering through the 
coming of a divine Redeemer rings through nearly all the Jewish literature 
of this age. Alany productions took the form of apocalypses or revelations, 
whose aim was to make the past btcUigiblc and for^vable by presenting it 
as a prelude to a triumphant future revealed to some seer by God. The Book 
of Daniel, written about 165 u.c. to encourage Israel against Anriochus 
Epiphanes, was still circulating among Jews who could not believe that 
A'ahveh would let them long remain under pagan domination,-The Book of 
Enoch, probably the work of several authors between 170 and 66 B.c., took 
the form of virions vouchsafed to the patriarch w^ho, in Genesis (v, 14), had 
“walked with God." It recounted the fall of Satan and his cohorts, the con¬ 
sequent intrusion of evil and suffering into human life, the redemption of 
mankind by a lAlcssbh, and the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. About 
I JO 11.C. Jewish waiters began to publish Sibylline Oracles, in which various 
sibyls or prophetesses were represented as defending Judaism against pagan- 
ism and foretelling the final victory of the Jews over their enemies. 

The idea of the saving god had probably come to western Ask from 
Persia and Babylonia.^ In the Zoroastiian creed all history and life were 
represented as a war betw^een the holy forces of light and the diabolical 
powers of darkness; in the end a savior w ould come—Shaosyant or .Mithras— 
to judge all men and establish an everlasting reign of righteousness and 
peace. To many Jew3 the rule of Rome seemed part of the transient victory 
of evil. They denounced the greed, treachery, brutality, and idolatry^ of 
“gentile" civilization and the "atheiscc" hedonism of an epicurean world. 
According to the Book of AMsdom 


the ungadly said: Our life k short and tedious, and in the death of 
a man there is no remedy; neither w'ss there any man known to re¬ 
turn from the grave. . . , For the breath in our nostrils is as smoke 
and a little spark m the moving nf our heart; which being ex¬ 
tinguished, our body shall he turned into ashes, and our spirit shall 
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varush as the soft air^ name shah he forgotren, and our life 

shall pass aw'ay ias the trace of a cloudy n Tnist dispei^d by the 
beams of the sqtv . . - Come on, let us enjoy the good things that 
are present . , . let no flower of the spring pass us by; kt us crow n 
ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered; Jet us leave tokens 
of Our joy fulness m every pUce.^ 

Tliese epicureans reason falsely, says the author; they hitch their vvagon to a 
falling star^ since pleasure is a vain and transitory thing. 

For the hope of the ungodly man is as chaff sw ept away by the win d, 
and as thbi hoar-frost scattered by the temp^t; it passeth as the 
remembrance of a guest who torrieth but a day. Bur the righteous 
shall live forever, and the care of them is w ith the Most High, There¬ 
fore shall they receive a glorious kingdom, and a diadem of beaury 
from the hand of the Lord.'^ 

The reign of evil will be brought to an end, according to the apocaljiTJtic 
bookSt either by the direct Intervendon of God hiinself or the earthly com¬ 
ing of his son or representative, the Messiah or Anointed One.* Had not 
the prophet Isaiatu a century back foretold him? 

For unto tES a child is bom, a son is given; and the government shall 
fat Upon his shoulder, and his name shall be called « . , the mighty 
God, the Prince of Ptact.^ 

Many Jews agreed with Isaiah (xi, i) in describing the Messiah as an earthly 
long who would he bom of the royal house of David; others, like the authors 
of Enoch and Daniel, called him the Son of Man, and pictured him as com¬ 
ing down from heaven* The philosopher of Proverbs and the poet of tl’te 
Wisdom of Solomon,** perhaps influenced by Platons Ideas or the Stoic 
imima saw him as incarnate Wisdom, the first-begotten of God^ the 

Word or Reason (/ogor) that would soon play so great a rok in Philo's phi¬ 
losophy. Nearly all the apocal)'ptic authors thought tl^at the Messiah would 
triumph speedily; but Isaiah in a remarkable passage had conceived him as 

despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainced wdeh 
grief, . . . Surely he hath borne otu- griefs, and carried our sorrows 
- . , he w'as wounded for our transgressjoDS, bruised for our iniqui¬ 
ties , , , and with his stripes we are healed, 'fhe Lord hath bid upon 
him the iniquity of us all. . . * He w as taken from prison and from 
judgment, and w^as cut off out of the land of the living. , . , He 
bare the rin of nianj% and made intercession for the transgressnrsn*® 


* The ^^ord fHcb, £k:cms fluent! j*" in the Old Testaniemt, The Jewra 

w^ho nrade die Sepni^gini ica. afia bj:.) cranslatcd it into die Greclc the Anuinticd, he 

upoo whom has hecn poured ^ chiisui or holy oik 
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All, however, agreed that in the end the Messiah would subdue the heathen, 
free brad,** make Jerusalem his capital, and win all men to accept Yahveh 
and the Mosaic Law.*® Thereafrer a “Good Time” would come of happiness 
for the whole world: all the earth would be fertile, every seed would bear 
a thousandfold, wine would be plentiful, poverty would disappear, all men 
would be healthy and virtuous, and iusticc, good fellowship, and peace 
would reign over the earth.*® Some seers thought that this jo3tfnl age would 
be interrupted, that the powere of darkness and evil would make a lit assault 
upon the happy kingdom, and that the w-orld would be consumed in chaos 
and confiagracion. In the final “Day of God” the dead would rise and be 
judged by the “Ancient of Days” (Yahveh), or by the “Son of Man,” to 
whom absolute and everlasting dominion would then be given over a reno¬ 
vated world, the Kingdom of God. The wicked would be cast down head¬ 
long and :^ecchle$s “into Hell," but the good would be received into 
tmending blessedness. 

Essentially the movement of thought in Judea was parallel with that In 
the pagan theology of the rime: a people that had once thought of the future 
in terms of its national destiny lost its trust in the state and diought of salva- 
rion in spiritual and individual terms. The mystery religions had brought this 
hope to many millions in Greece, the Hellenic East, and Italy; but nowhere 
was the hope so earnest, or its need so great, as in Judea. Tbc poor or be¬ 
reaved, the oppressed or scorned of the earth, looked for some divine re¬ 
deemer of their subjection and their suffering. Soon, said the apocalypses, a 
savior would come, and in his triumph all just men would be lifted up, even 
out of the grave, into a paradise of eternal bliss. Old saints like Simeon, 
mystic women like Anna daughter of Phanuel, passed their lives about the 
Temple, fasting, waiting, praying that they might look upon the Redeemer 
before they died, A great expectation filled the hearts of men. 


THE REBEIXIOH 


No people in history has fought so tenaciously for liberty as the Jews, 
nor any people against such odds. From Judas Maccabee to Simeon Bar 
Cocheba, and even into our ow rime, the struggle of the Jews to fe<»ain their 
freedom has often decimated them, but has never broken their spirit or 
their hope. 

When Herod the Great died the nationalists, spuming the pacific counsels of 
HilJd, declared a revolt against Herod’s successor Archelaus, and encamped in 
rents about the Temple. Archelaus’ troops slew jtwo of them, many of whom 
had come to Jerusalem for the Passover festiva] (4 b.c,). At the follow ing feast of 
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Pentecost the rebels gathered again^ and once more sefFered great slaughter; the 
Temple cloisters were burned lo the groond, the treasures nf the sanctuarj^ were 
plundered by the legions, and many Jews killed themselves in despair. Patriot 
bands took form m the country side, and made life precarious for any supporter 
of Romei one such band^ under Judas the Gaulonitc^ captured Sepphorbs the 
capital of Galilee. governor of Syria, entered Palcrstiiie Avitli lo^ooo mcn^ 

razed hundreds of touns^ crucified 2000 rebels, and sold 50*000 Jews into slavery. 
A delegation of leading jews w^ent to Rome and begged Augustus ro abolish 
the kingship in Judea. Augustus removed Archelaus, and made Judea a Roman 
pro^dnee of the second cla^ under a procurator responsible to the governor of 
Syria (ad. 6). 

Under Tiberius the troubled land knew a moment^s peace. Caligula, 
Wishing to make the w'orship of the emperor a unifying religion througliout 
the Empire, ordered all cults to include a sacrifice to his image, and bade 
the Jerusalem officials to install his statue in the Tempie. The Jews had 
compromised, under Augusnis and Tiberius, by sacrificing to Yahveh in 
the name of the emperor; but they were so averse to setting up the graven 
image of a pagan in their Temple that thousands of them, we are cold, w'enr 
CO the governor of Syria and asked to be slain in cold blood before the edict 
should be carried ouc.^“ Caliguk cased the rituation by dying. Impressed 
by Herod’s grandson Agrippa* Qaudius made liim king of nearly all Pales¬ 
tine (41); bur Agrippa^s sudden deacb released another outburst of disorder, 
and Qandlus restored the procuratorial rule (44). 

The men w^hom his mercenary freedmen chose for this office were mostly 
incompetents or scoundrels. Felix, made procurator by his brother Pallas, 
“governed Judea,"^ says Tacitus^ “wnth the powers of a king and the soul of 
a slave." Festus ruled more justly, but died in the attempt. Albinus, If we 
may believe Josephus, plundered and taxed assiduously, and made a fortune 
by releasing criminals from jail for a consideration; “nobody remained in 
prison but those who gave him nothing." Floras, says the same friend and 
admirer of die Romans, behaved “like an executioner racber rhan a gov¬ 
ernor,” despoiled whole cities, and not only stole on his own account, but 
connived at other robberies if allowed to share the loot. These reports 
retain some odor of war propaganda; doubtless the procurators complained 
that the jew^s were a very troublesome people to oppress. 

Bands of “Zealots" and “Dagger-men” (Sicarii) were formed in protest 
against this misrule. Their members, pledged to kill any disloyal Jew, 
mingled in street gatherings, scabbed their appointed victims from behind, 
and disappeared in the chaos of the erowd,®^ WTicn Floms took seventeen 
talents ($61,200) from the Temple treasury, an angry mob collected before 
the shrine and cried out for his dismissal; some youths went about with 
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baskets begging alms for him as suffering from poverty. Floms* legions 
dispersed die assemblage, plundered hundreds of homes;, and slew the occu¬ 
pants; the leading rebels were scourged and crucified; an that dayt says 
Josephus, 3600 Jews were slain.’’* The old or well-to-do Hebrews counseled 
patience, arguing that revolt against so powerful an empire would be 
national suicide; the young or poor accused them of connivance and 
cowardice. The two factions divided the city and nearly every family; one 
seized the upper part of Jerusalem, the other the lower, and each atraj-L-pd 
the other with every weapon at hand. In 68 a pitched battle was fought 
between the groups; the radicals won, and killed iz,ooo Jews, including 
nearly all the rich;** the revolt had become a revolution, A rebel force 
surrounded the Roman garrison at Masada, persuaded it to disarm, and 
then slaughtered eveiy man of it. On that day the gentiles of Caesarea, the 
Palestinian capital, rose in a pogrom chat slew z0,000 Jews; other thousands 
were sold into slavery. In one day the gentiles of Damascus cut the throats 
of 10,000 Jews,®* The enraged revolutionists laid waste many Greek cities 
in Palestine and Syria, burned some of them to the ground, killed and 
were killed in great number, “It was then common,” says Josephus;, “to 
see cities filled with dead bodies . . . unburied, those of old men mixed 
with infants, and women lying among them wntbout any cover,” By 
September of 66 the revolution had won Jerusalem and nearly all of Pales¬ 
tine. The peace party was discredited, and most of its members now joined 
in the revolt. 

Among them was a priest named Joseplius, then a young man of thirty, 
energetic, brilliant, and endow’ed with an intellect capable of transforming 
ever)^ desire into a virtue. Commissioned by the rebels to fortify Galilee, 
he defended its stronghold, Joiopata, against Vespasian's siege, until only 
forty Jewish soldiers remained alive, hiding with him in a cave. Josephus 
wished to surrender, but his men threatened to kill him if he tried It. Since 
they preferred death to capture, he persuaded them to draw lots to fix the 
order in which each should die by the hand of the next; when aU were 
dead but himself and one other, he induced him to join him in surrender. 
They were about to he sent to Rome in chains when J osephus prophesied 
that Vespasian would be emperor, ^^espasian released him, and gradually 
accepted him as a useful adviser in the w'ar against the Jews. Vhen Vespasian 
left for Alexandria, Josephus accompanied Titus to the siege of Jerusalem. 

The apprtrach of the legions brought the defenders to a belated and 
fanatical unity, Tacitus reckons thar 600,000 rebels had gathered in the 
city. “All w ho were capable of serving appeared in arms,” and the w-omen 
were not less raarrial than the men.*^ Josephus, from the Roman lines, 
called upon the berieged to surrender; they branded him as a traitor and 
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fought to the last. Starving Jews made desperate soTties to forage for food; 
thousands of them were captured by the Romans, and were crucified; “the 
TTiulticude of these was so great/’ Josephus reports, “that room was wanting 
for the crosses, and crosses w'^ere wanting for the bodies,” Tn the later stages 
of the five-month siege the streets of the city were clogged with corjjses; 
ghouls wandered about despoiling and stabbing the dead; w'e are told that 
I i6,ooo bodies were thrown over the walls. Some Jews swallowed gold 
pieces and slipped out from Jerusalem; Romans or Syrians, capturing them, 
slit open their bellies; or searched their offal, to find the coins.*® Having 
taken half the city, Titus offered what be thought were lenienc terms to the 
rebels; they rejected them. The flaming brands of the Romans set fire to 
the Temple, and the great edifice, much of it of wood, was rapidly con¬ 
sumed. The surviving defenders fought bravely, proud, says Dio, to die 
on Temple grounds.*® Some killed one another, some fell upon their own 
swords, some leaped into the flames. The victors gave no quarter, but slew 
all Jews upon whom they could hy their hands; 97,000 fugitives were 
caught and sold as slaves; many of them died as unwilling gladiators in 
the triumphal games that were celebrated at Berjnms, Caesarea Philippi, and 
Rome. Josephus numbered at 1,197,000 the Jews killed in this siege and its 
aftermath; Tacitus calculated them at 600,000 (a.d. 70),*® 

Reastance continued here and there till 73, but essentially the destruction 
of the Temple marked the end of the rebellion and of the Jewish state. The 
property of those who had shared in the revolt was confistrated and sold. 
Judea was almost shorn of Jews, and those that remained lived on the edge 
of starvation. Even the poorest Jew had now to pay to a pagan temple at 
Rome the half shekel that pious Hebrews had formerly paid each year for 
the upkeep of the Temple at Jerusalem. The high-priesthood and the San¬ 
hedrin were abolished. Judaism took the form that it has kept till our own 
time: a religion without a central shrine, without a dominant priesthood, 
without a sacrificial service. The Sadducees disappeared, w'hile the Pharisees 
and the rabbis became the leaders of a homeless people that had uodring left 
but its ^nagogues and its hope. 


vn. THE DISPERSION 

The flight or enslai'ement of a million Jevt^ so accelerated their spread 
through the Mediterranean that their scholars came to date the Diaspora 
from the destruction of Herod’s Temple. have seen that this Disper¬ 
sion had begun six centuries before in the Babylonian Captivity, and had 
been renewed in the settling of Alexandria. Since fertility was commanded 
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and infandcide sternly forbidden by Jewish piety and law^ die expansion 
of the was due to biological as well as economic causesi Hebrews still 
played a vorj^ minor role in the comnierce of the world. Fifty years before 
the fall of Jemsialem, Strabo^ with anti-Seniitic exaggeration, reported that 
is hard to find a single place on the habitable earth that has not admitted 
this tribe of men, and is not possessed by it*” Philo^ twenty years before 
the Dispersion, described “the continents . * . full of Jewish settlements, 
and likewise the . . * islands^ and nearly all Babylonia.” By a.d. 70 there 
were thousands of Jews in Seleucia on the Tigris, and in other Parthian 
cities^ they were numerous in Arabia, and crossed thence into Ethiopia; 
they abounded in Syria and Phoenicia; they had large colonies in Tarsus, 
Antioch, Miletus, Ephesus, Sardis^ Smyrna; they w^re only less numerous 
in Delos, Corinth, Athens, Philippi, Patrae^ Thessalonica. In the west there 
were jewdsh communities In Carthage, S)nacuset Puceoii, Capua, Pompeii, 
Rome, even in Horace^s native Venusia. All in all ’we may reckon 7,000,000 
Jews in the Empire—some seven per cent of die population, twice their pro 
portion in the United States of America today*® 

Their number^ dress, diet, clrcuincision, poverty, ambrrion^ prosperity, esclu- 
sivencss, intelligence, aversion to images, and observation of an inconvenient 
Sabbath aroused an anti-Semitism that ranged from jokes in the theater and 
durs in Juvenal and Tackus to murders in the street and wholesale pogroms, 
Apion of Alexandria made himself the chief mouthpiece of these attacks, and 
Josephus ansAvcrcd him in an incisive pamphlcL,* 

After the fall of Jenisalein Josephus sailed to Home with Tims, and accom¬ 
panied the conqueror of bis people in a triumphal procession that exhibited 
captive Jews and Jewish spoils. Vespasian gave hkn Roman citizenship, a pension, 
an apartment in his palace, and prodrable lands bi Judea,^ In return Josephus 
took Vesposian^s family name Flavims and w rote Tbs Wars of tb^ feu'j (ctf, 7^) 
to defend the aedons of Ticus in Palestine, to exonerate his own defection, and 
to dLscourage further revolt by showing forth the might of Rome, In his later 
years (ira. 93), feeling more keenly hk isoladon, he wrote The Antiquiues of 
the Jew^ to regain the good wd!l of his people by giving gcndlcs a more favorable 
view of Jewish achievements, customs, and character. His narradves are clear 
and forceful^ and his account of Herod the Great is as engaging as Plutarch, but 
his bios and his aims impair his objecrivity. The Antiquities required many 
years and exhausted the author's strength; the last four of the twenty books 
w^ere WTiccen by his secretaries from his notes*^ Josephus w'as still but fifty^sk 
when the work appeared, but he was already worn out by a life of adventure 
controversy, and moral solitude. 

With their characteristic resilience the Jews gradually rebuilt their economic 


* Jg^cpliiis rejoiced oj Icam that an ulcer had conipelled Apion to be eircuincized,®^ 
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and culniral life in Palestine. Amid the siege of Jerusalem an aged pupil of 
Hillcl, Johanan ben Zakkai, fearful lest the carnage should destroy all teachers 
and LranSTTutcers of die oraJ tradition^ escaped from the city, and set up an 
academy in a vineyard at Yabne, or Janink, near die Mediterranean coast* When 
Jerusalem fell Johanan organized a new Sanhedrin at Jamnia^ composed not of 
priests, politicians, and rich men^ but of Pharisees and rabbis—i.e., teachers of 
the La\\% This Ber Din or Council had no political power, but most Palestinian 
Jews recognized its authority in all matters of religion and morals. The patriarch 
whom the Council chose as it$ head appointed the administrative officers of the 
Jewish community, and had the power to excommunicate recalcitrant Jey^* 
The stem discipline of the Patriarch Gamaliel 11 (cj. loo) welded into unity 
first the Council, then the Jews of Jamnia, then the Jews of Palestine. Under 
his leadership the contradictoiy interpretations of tlie Law transmitted by Hilld 
and Shammai were reviewed and voted oni those of Hiliel were for the most part 
approved, and were made binding upon all Jews. 


Since the Law was now the indispcasablc cement of scattered and state- 
less Jewry, the teaching of the Law became the chief occupation of the 
synagogue throughout the Diasponj; the synagogue replaced the temple, 
prayer replaced sacrifice, the rabbi replaced the priest. T 
—interpreted one or another of the orally transmitted laws {Hahtcba} of 
the Jew^, usually supported it with scripturaj quotation, sometimes added 
to it, and illustrated it with stories, homilies, or other material (Haggada). 
Tlic most famous of the Tannamt was Rabbi Akiba ben Josephs At the age 
of forty (cjj, A.o* So) he joined his five-yearH^ld son at school, and learned 
to read. Soon he could recite the whole Pentateuch by heart. After thirteen 
years of study he opened his own school under a fig tree in a village near 
Jamnia. His enthusiasm and Idealism, his courage and humor, even his lusty 
dogmatism, brought him many students. When, ^ 95 ^ word came that 
Domitian was planning new measures against the Jews, Akiba was chosen 
with Gamaliel and two others to make a personal appeal to the Emperor. 
While they were In Rome Domitian died. Nerva heard their plea favorably, 
and ended the luddcus^ih^r laid upon Jews for rebuilding Rome. 
On his reriira to Jamnia Aldba set himself the lifelong task of codifying 
the Halacba; his pupil Rabbi Meir and their successor Judah the Patriarch 
(ca. 3oo) completed the undertaking. Even in this classified form the Halacbi 
remained pan of the oral tradlrioti, handed down from generation to sjencra- 
non by scholars and professional metnorizers—living textboolts of the Law. 
Akiba^s methods tvere as absurd as his conclusions were sound; he derived 
liberal principles from a weird exegesis in which every letter of the Torah, 
or written law, was held to have a mysterions meaning; perhaps he had 
observed that men will accept the rational only in the form of the mystical. 
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From Aldba. cnmc that painstaking organization and exposition of theology 
and ethics which passed down through jJic Talmud to Maimonidcs, and 
ultimately to the methods of the Scholastic philosophers^ 

In his ninetieth year, when he had grown weak and reactionary, Akiba 
found himself, as in his youth, surrounded by rcv^oludon. In 115-16 the Jews 
of Gyrene, Egypt, Cv'prus, and Mesopotamia rose once more against Rome; 
the massacre of gentiles by Jews, and of Jews by Gcndles, became the order 
of the day; 120,000men, says Dio, svere killed in Cyrene, 240,000 in Cyprus; 
the figures are incredible, hut we know that Gyrene nev-cr recovered from 
the dc^'astarton, and that for centuries thereafter no Hebrew was allowed in 
Cyprus. The uprisings were suppressed, but the surviving Jew's kept fiercely 
alive their hope of a Messiah w'ho would rebuild the Temple and restore 
them in triumph to Jerusalem. Roman stupidity reanimated the revolt, in 
150 Hadrian declared his intention to raise a shrine to Jupiter on the site 
of the Temple; in 131 he issued a decree forbidding circumcision and public 
instruction in the Jewish Law.*’ Under the leadership of Simeon Bar Co- 
cheba, who claimed to be the Messiah, the Jews made their last effort in 
antiquity to recover their homeland and tJicir freedom (132). Akiba, who 
all hk life had preached peace, gave hU blessing to the revolution by accept¬ 
ing Bar Cocheba as the ptomised Redeemer, For three years the rebels 
fought valiandy against the lemons; finally they were beaten by lack of 
food and supplies. The Romans destroyed 985 towns in Palestine, and slew 
580,000 men; a still larger number, we are told perished through starvation, 
disease, and fire; nearly all Judea was laid y'aste. Bar Cocheba himself fell 
in defending Bcthat. So many Jew's were sold as slaves that their price fell 
to that of a horse. Thousands hid in underground channels rather than be 
captured; surrounded by the Romans, they died one by one of hunger, while 
the li'v'ing ate the bodies of the dead.*° 

Resolved to destroy the recuperative virility of Judaism, Hadrian forbade 
not merely circumcision, hut the observance of the Sabbath or any Jewish 
holy day, and the public performance of any Hebrew ritual.*® A new and 
heavier poll tax was placed upon all Jews, They were allowed in Jerusalem 
only on one fixed day each year, W'hcn they might come and weep before 
the ruins of their Temple. The pagan city of Aelia Capitolina rose on the 
sire of Jerusalem, with shrines to Jupiter and Venus, and with palaestras, 
theaters, and baths. Tlie Council at Jamnia w'as dissolved and outlawed' a 
minor and powcrlcM Council was permitted at Lydda, bur public instruction 
in the Law was prohibited on pain of death. Several rabbis were executed 
for disobeying this injunction. Akiba, now ninetj^-fivc, insisted on teaching 
his pupils; he was imprisoned for three years, but taught even in jail- he w-i 
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tried and condemned^ and died^ we are told, with the basic tenet of Judaism 
on his lips: O Israel! The Lord is our God^ the Lord is one*" 

Though Hadrian^s decrees were softened by Antoninus Pius, the Jew's 
did not for centuries recover from the disaster of Bax Cocheba’s revolt. 
From tMs moment they entered their jMiddle Ages* abandoning all secular 
learning except medicine, renouncing every form of Hellenism^ and taking 
comfort and unity only from their rabbis, their mystic poets, and their 
Law. No other people has cv-^er known so long an exile, or so hard a fate. 
Shut out from their Holy City, the Jews wxre compelled to surrender it first 
to paganism, then to Christiamtj^ Scattered into every province and beyond, 
condemned to poverty and humiliadon, unbefriended even by phUosophers 
and saints, they retired from public aflaiis into private study and w^'orship, 
passionately preserving the words of their scholars, and preparing to w'rire 
them down at last in the Tahnuds of Babylonia and Palestine. Judaism hid 
in fear and obscurity while its offspring, Qiristmuty, went out to conquer 
the world* 


BOOK V 

THE YOUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 

4 B.C.-A.D. J25 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

AU dates except the first arc and all dates before 150 are uncemin. 


gjQ, 4^ Birth of Christ 

Cnicifiirinn; ccmveision of Fil^l 
4^"47' mission of Paul 
5E3-53: Second mission d £ Paul 
51: Paul in Atliens 
55-571 Third misson of Punt 
58^! Paul impriscundd by Felix 
61-64: Paid inipiisoned in Rome 

6^4: Neronic pcreccatioo-^ d- of Peter 
and Piui 

*^5' Linus, Bbhop of Ronie 
77: CletijH^ Biiihop of Rome 
60-1 op: The Four G™cls 

89: Clement 1, Bkhop of Rome 
901 The Johannine cp^lcs 
98: £vaiistasr HLdtop of Rome 
to 6: AiiEsadder U Bimop of Rnrnc 
I t 6 i Xysrus I, Bishop of Rome 
rz6: Tclcsphoms, Bwhap of Rome 
157! Hy^nuSr BEsliop of Route 
Z4i^ Pius Bishop of Rome 
i5n: Justin's Fir^t Apology 
156: Anioerus, Bishop of Rome 
it56i Martyrdoni of Poi^'carp 
175; Ficu^trius, Bishop of Rome 
177: Marryrdoins at Lycos 
178: ImnaeuSt Bishop of Lyons 
190: Vktor L Bishi^ of Rome 
193: PemnaK end Didiws Julianns, em¬ 
perors 

SenrimiLis Sevenis, emperor 
MonniJinSi Clement of Alexandria 
loot Temiliian''s Uiicr Apolagetieus 
203: Zephyriniis, Bishop of Rome 
305: A^h of Sept Scx'cnis; Origicn 
205-70: Plotimts 

IJI-17: Carafalk 

212: Canacalia extends cirieemhip 
J15; Baths of Caraedbi iVfani 
21S; Call is ms L Bishop of Roillte 
118^13: EJagatKilus, empeior 
122; Ueban h Bishop of Rome 
133-35: Ale^smder Severus, empemr 
128: Murder of Ulpoan 
335*58: Maximiniis, efiipeior 
236: FahLui, Bishop of Rome 
138-441 Gordianus h 11, 111 ^ empemrs 
141-72: ^hapEiT [| King of Pecufl 
144-49: Philip the Arih^ enipcror 

148; Cyprian, Bishop of Canhagei 
Origeo's Cowirj Ctlmm 


X49-5T: Deems, emperor^ Diophantii$i 
mathemarician 

351: Cornelius^ Bishop of Rome 
13J-S3- GaJIns, emperor 
353^60: Valerianiis, cmpcTor 
255-68: Gallienus, emperor 

154: Martonianni raid north Ttaly 
155: Shapnr uivadcs SjTia 
357: Edid: of Valerian against Chns rian s 
359: Goihs oixmiD Asia Minor 
260: First edict of tnkr^tion 
36 d-66t Odenathijs at Palmyra 
266-73: Zenobia and Longinus at Palrnyta 
368*70: daudite TI, einpofnr 
370-75: Aurelian, emperor 
171: Baibarians inv^adc Italy 
27W*: Tacims, emperor 
376-82: Probus, emperor 
183-B3: Cams, Cinniis, Nunverianus, em¬ 
perors 

384*305; Diocledan, emperor 
286-305: LMaximianus co-riu^jfm 

392: Gaieiius and Couseanrius, Caosajs 
395: Baths of DiodtetiaEi 
2^: MaredJinas^ Bishop of Rome 
goi3 Price Edict of Diodedan 
303-11: Diocletian pKrsecudon 

306: Constandne becomes a Caesar 
307: Max^tius and MaKbtiian, 
basILca of Maxentius 
307-09: Mamellp I ^hop nf Rnme 
J07-1D: Lactanrius' Dhinne /nitrTHfiflJier 
307-13: Constandne and Lcdniiis^ 

309-tD: Eusebius, Bishop of Bome 

313: Battle of the Multan Bridee; Edict 
ol Alilan (? ) 

3ip Eusebius* Ctur^h Hmory 

313- 23: Constantine and Lieinius divide the 

Empire 

314: Council of Aries 

3 1 4 - 3 (S: Sylvester [, Bishop of Rome 
315: Arch of Constantine 

333: Lieinius defeated at Adrimopic 
3 ^’' 37 " CoTiisuaiiicine sole empEror 
325: CbuneiJ of Nicaea 
1 j6l ConsiantinE Idlk son, nephew, «id 
wife 

3J0: CnnsiBJidDnple made the capital 
iil- Death of Constaiiunc 


chapter XXVI 


Jesus 

4 B.C.-A.D, 30 


r. THE SOUKCES 

D id Christ exist? Ts the Ufe story of the founder of Oirisrianity the 
product of humvin sorrow, imagination, and hope—a myth comparable 
to the legends of Krishna^ Osirk, Attis, Adonis, Dionysos, and jMithras? 
Early in ciic eighteenth century the circle of Bolingbrolce, shocking even 
Voltaire, prirately discussed the possibility that Jesns had never lived. Vol- 
ney propounded the same doubt in his Rums En^pire in 1791. NapoJeon^ 
meeting the German schoJar Wleland in 1808, asked him no pttxy question 
of politics or war, but did he believe in the historicity of Chi 4 t? ^ 

One of the most far-reaching activities of the modem mind has been the 
Higher Criticism^ of the Bible—the niounting attack upon its authenticitv 
and veniciy, countered by the heroic attempt to save the historical foundations 
of Christian faith; the results may m time prove as revolutionary' as Christianiy 
itself. The first engagement in this t\to-hundred-year uar was fought in silence 
by Hermann Reimams, professor of Oriental languages at Hamburgh on his 
death in 176S he Jeft+ cautiously unpublished a 1400-pagc manuscript on the 
life of Christ. Six years later Gotthold Lessings over the protests of fus friends, 
published portions of it as the FraptreTtis. Reimarus argued that 

Jesus can only be regarded and understood not as the founder of ChmtianirVt 
but as the final and dominant figure in the mystical eschatology of the Jev':^ 
Oiri^ thought not of establishing a new religion, but of preparing men for 
the imminent dcstrucrion of die world and God^s Last Judgment of all souls. 
In 1796 Herder pointed out the apparently irreconcilable difference between the 
Chnst of Matthew^ Mark, and Luke, and the Christ of the Gospel of 5t. John. 
In i8zS Heinrich Paulus, summarizing the life of Christ in 1192 pages, proposed 
a rationalistic mterpretation of the miracles—i.e., accepted their occurrence but 
ascribed them to natural causes and poweoL In an cpocb-matldng Life of Jesus 
(1855-36) David Strauss re|ccted this compromise; the supernatural elements 
in tlve Gospels, he thought, should be clasiied as myths, and the actual career of 
Christ must be reconstructed without using these elements in any form^ Strauss's 
massive volumes made Biblical criticism the storm center of German thought 
for a generationp In the same year Ferdinand Christian Baur attacked the Episdes 
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of Paul, rejecting as unauthcodc all but those to die Galarians, Corinthians, and 
Ronians. In 1840 Bruno Bauer began a series of passionately controversial works 
aiming to show that Jesus was a myth, the persrinLficd form of a cult that e^’olved 
in the second centmy from a fusion of Jew'ish, Greek, and Roman rheology. 
In iSiSj Ernest Renan’s Life of fesus, alarming milUans tvith its radonalism and 
charming millions with its prose, gathered together the results of German criti¬ 
cism, and brought the problem of the Gospels before the entire educated world. 
The French school reached its climas: at the end of the centurj^ in the Abbe 
Loisy, w'ho subjected the New Testament to such rigorous tisctual analj'sis 
that die Catholic Church felt compelled to excommunicate him and other “Mod¬ 
ernists," Meanwhile the Dutch school of Pierson, Naber. and Matthas carried 
the movement to its farthest point by laboriously denying die historical reality 
of Jesus. In Germany Arthur Drewfs gave this negative conclusion its definitive 
exposition (1906); and in England W. B. Smith and }, M. Robertson argued to 
alike denial. The result of tw'o centuries of discussion seemed to be the annihila- 
(ion of Christ. 


What evidence is there for Christ’s existence? The earliest non-Christian 
reference occurs in Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jev}S (ajj. 93?)t 


At that time lived Jesus, a holy man, if man he may be called, for 
he performed xvonderful works, and taught men, and joyfully re¬ 
ceived the truth. And he was followed by many Jew's and many 
Creeks. He was the Messiah.® 


There may he a genuine cone in these strange lines; but the high praise 
given to Christ by a Jew uniformly anxious to please either the Romans or 
the Jews—both at that rime in conflict w'ith Christbiiuty—rendeis the passage 
suspect, and Christian scholars reject it as almost ccrrainly an interpolation.® 
There are references to “Yeshu’a of Nazareth” in the Talmud, but they 
are coo late in dare to be certainly mote than counterechocs of Christian 
thought.^ The oldest known mention of Christ in pagan literature is in a 
letter of the younger Pliny {ca. 110),® asking the adr'ice of Trajan on the 
treatment of Christians. Five years later Tacitus® * described Nero’s perse- 
curion of the Cbrestiani in Rome, and pictured them as already (a.d. 64) 
numbering adherents tliroughout the Empire; the paragraph is so Tacitcan in 
style, force, and prejudice that of all Biblical critics only Drews questions 
its auTlienricity.' Suetonius (ca. 125) mentions the same persecution,® and 
reports Qaudius’ banishment (cff. 52) of “Jews who, stirred up by Christ 
[mtpiilsore ChrestoJ, w'crc causing public disturbances,” ® the passage accortls 
well with the Acts of the Apostles, which mentions a decree of Claudius 
that "the Jews should leave Rome.” These references prove the existence 
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of ChrLstiims rather chan of Christj but unle^ we assume the latter we are 
driven to the improbable hypothesis chat Jesus was invented in one genera¬ 
tion; moreover^ we must suppose that tlie Christian conimunity in Rome 
liad been established some years before 52, to merit the attention of an 
imperial decree. About the middle of this first century a pagan named 
Thalluf^ in a fragment preserved by Juhus Africanus,^^ argued that the 
abnormal darkness alleged to have accompanied the death of Christ was 
a purely natural phenomenon and coincidence; the argument took the 
existence of Christ for granTed- The denk] of that existence seems never 10 
have occurred even to the bitterest gentile or Jevi'isix opponents of nascent 
Christianity* 

The Christian evidence for Christ begins with the letters ascribed to 
Saint PauL Some of these are of uncertain authorship; several, antedating 
A-D* 64, are almost universally accounted as substantially genuine. No one 
has questioned the existence of Paul^ or his repeated meetings with Peter, 
James, and John; and Paul enviously admits that these men had known 
Qu"isc in the flesh**" The accepted epistles frequently refer to the Last Sup¬ 
per** and the crucifixion.*'* 

Matters are not so simple as regards the Gospels. The four that have come 
down to us arc survdvors from a much larger number that once circulated 
among the Chrisdans of the first two centuries. Our English term gospel 
(Old English godspel^ good news) is a rendering of the Greek eu^^ngeUon, 
which is the openiiig word of Mark, and means “glad tidings”—that the 
Messiah had come, and the Kingdom of God was at hand. The Gospek of 
Matt hew, Mark, and Luke are “synoptic”: their contents and episodes allow 
of being arranged m parallel columns and “viewed together/^ They W'cr« 
written in the Greek kohii of popular speech, and were no models of gram¬ 
mar or liierajy finish; nevertheless, the directness and force of their simple 
style, the vivid power of their analogies and scenes, the dcprii of their 
feeling, and the profound fascination of the story they re|] give ev=^en the 
rude originals a unique charm, immensely enhanced for the English world 
by the highly maccurate but lordly version made for King James* 

The oldest extant copies of the Gospels go back only to the third century. 
The original compositions were apparently written between ajj, 60 and 110+ 
and were therefore exposed to two centuries of errors in transcription, and to 
possible alremtions to suit the theology or aims of the copyisc^'s sect or rime. 
Cliristlan w^riters before 100 quote the Old, bui never tlie New% Testament- The 
only reference to a Christian gospel before 150 b in PapLas, who, about 135^, 
reports an tmidenrified ^'John the Elder^^ as saying that Mark had composed his 
gospel from memories conveyed to him by Peter.^* Papias adds: “Matthew 
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transcribed in Hebrew the apparently an early Aramaic collection of the 

sayings of Christ. Probably Paul had some such document, for chough ho men¬ 
tions no gospels he occasionally quotes the direct words of Jesus.* Criticism gen¬ 
erally in gJ%ing the Gospel of Mark priority^ and in dating it between 65 and 

70+ Since it soirtedmes repeats the same mattej: in different forms*^® it is widely be¬ 
lieved to have been based upon the Logia^ and upon anotlier early narrative 
which may have been the original composition of Mark himself. Our Gospel of 
A-Lirk was apprcntly circulated while some of the apostles, or their immediate 
disciples, were still alive; It seems luiiikely, therefore, that it diEercd substantially 
from their recollection and mcerpretation of Christd^ We may conclude, with 
the brill but but judicious Schw^eitzer, that tlte Gospel of Mark is b essentials 
“genuine hi5tor^^^^ 

Orthodox tradition placed AJatthew^^s Gospel fit^. Irenaeus^i^ deseribes it as 
originally composed in “Hebrew^”—i,c., Aramaic; but it has come dow^n to us only 
in Greek. Since in this form it apparently copies Mark, and probably also the 
Legist criticism inclines to ascribe it to a dbciple of Matthew rather than to the 
“publican^ himself; even the must skeptical students, hnw'ever, concede to It as 
early a date as A.d, 85-90.^ Aiming to convert Jew's, Matthew relies more tJian 
the ocher evangelists on the miracles ascribed to Jesus, and is suspiciously eager 
to prove that many Old Tesramenc prophecies were fulfilled in Christ. Never¬ 
theless, it is the most moving of the four Gospels, and must be ranked among 
the unconscious masterpieces of the world's literature. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke, generally assigned co the last decade of the 
first gencujy, announces its desire to co-ordinate and reconcile earlier accounts 
of Jesus, and aims to canvert not Jc\t‘^ but gentiles. Very probably Luke was 
himself a gentile, the friend of Paul, and the author of the Acts of the Apostles.-^ 
Like Matthew he borrom much from Mark.^ Of the 661 verses b the received 
text of Mark over 600 are rcpnuduccd in Matthew, and ^50 in Luke, mostly word 
for word."*^ Many passages in Luke that are not in Mart occur in Matthew, 
again nearly verbatim; apparently Luke borrowed these from Matthew, or Luke 
and Matthew took them from a common source, now lost. Luke works up these 
candid borrowings with some litctaiy^ skUl; Renan thought this Gospel the most 
beautiful book ever writtem^* 

The Fourth Gospel docs not pretend to be a biography of Jesus; It is a pres^ 
entation of Christ from die theological pome of view, is the divine Logos or 
Word, creator of the world and redeemer of mankind. It contradicts the s\TiQptic 
gospels in a hundred details and in its general picture of Christ,^ The ha]f-Gnostic 
character of rhe work, and its emphasis on metaphysical ideas, have led many 
Christian scholars to doubt that its author was the apostle John.^ Experience 
suggests, hoxTi'Cver, that an old tradition must not be too quickly rejected; our 
ancestors were not all fools. Recent studies tend to restore the Fourth Gospel 

* Id 1S97 and 19“? (Grenfell and Hunt dLscorcred in die nilns of Oxvrhvnehus, m Een'oe. 
twelve IcR^cnu of Jdo« 1 v corresponding 10 passages m the Gcmieb. Thesq 
nor older thwi the third ctnnjry, bnt they may be copjn of older iruflLiscripts. ^ 
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to a date near the end of the Erst century. Probably traditJon was correct in 
assigning to the same author the “Epistles of John”; "they speak die same ideas 
in the ssaine stjJe. 

In summary, it is clear that there are many contradictions between one 
gospel anti another, many dubious statements of history, many suspicious 
resemblances to the legends told of pagan gods, many incidents apparently 
designed to prove the fuLfiUmeiu of Old Testament prophecies;, many pas- 
sages possibly aiuung to establish a historical basis for some later doctrine 
or ritual of the Church. The evangelists shared with Cicero, Sallust, and 
Tacitus the concepdon of history as a vehicle for moral ideas. And presum¬ 
ably the conversations and speeches reported in the Gospels were subject to 
the frailties of illiterate memories, and the errors or emendations of copyists. 

All this granted, much remains. The contradictions are of minutiae, not 
substance; in essentials the s^uiopdc gospels agree remarkably well, and 
form a consisrenr portrait of Christ, In the enthusiasm of Sk discoveries the 
Higher Criricism has applied to the New Testament tests of authenticity 
so severe that by them a hundred ancient worthies—e.g., Hammurabi, 
Socrates—would fade into legend,* Despite the prejudices and theological 
prcconcepdons of the evangelists, they record many incidents that mere in- 
ventore would have concealed—the competition of the apostles for high places 
in the Kingdom, their flight after Jesus’ arrest, Peter’s denial, the failure of 
Christ to work miracles in GaUlce, die references of some audltom to his 
possible insanity, his early uncertainty as to his mission, his confessions of 
ignorance as to the future, his moments of bitterness, his despairing cry on 
the cross; no one reading these scenes can doubt the reality of the figure 
behind them. That a few simple men should in one generation have invented 
so powerful and appealing a personality, so lofty an ethic and so inspiring 
a vision of human brotherhood, would be a miracle far more incredible than 
any recorded in the Gospels. After two centuries of Higher Criticism the 
outlines of the bfe, character, and teaching of Christ, remain reasonably 
■ clear, and constitute die most fascinating feature in the history of Western 
man. 


n, THE GRO^vnr of jesub 

Both Matthew and Luke assign Jesus’ birth to “the days when Herod 
was king of Judea” consequently before 3 a.c. Lube, however, describes 

* Says a great Jewish scbcilar, Mrhaps too scrongly; “If w« had ancledi sconces like those in 
inc for ihc history of Almndcr or Qicsr, we slioulc! net casr aoy dpubc upon them 

w hiitsfm'er.**-Klaiisotr, From /fjwr to Pml, i6a. 
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Jesus 3s “about thirty 5’eais old” when John baptized him “in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius” Le., a.d. 28-ip; this would place Chnst’s birth in the 
year 2-1 B.c. Luke adds that “in those days there went out a decree of Caesar 
Augustus that all the world should be taxed . . . when Quirinius was 
governor of Syria,” Quiriniusk knouTi to have been legate in Syria between 
A.a. 6 and m Josephus notes a census by him in Judea, but ascribes it m a.i>, 
we have no further menrion of this census. Terrullian” records a 
census of Judea by Satuminus, governor of Syria 8-7 b.g.^ if this k the censns 
tliat Luke had in mind, the birth of Christ would have to be placed before 
6 ft.c. We have no knowledge of the specific day of his birth. Oement of 
Alexandria {cj, joo) reports diverse opioiens on the subject in hk day, 
some chronologists dating the birth April ig, some May 20; he liimself 
assigned it to November 17, 3 B.c. As far back as the second century the 
Eastern Christians celebrated the Nativity on January 6 . In 354 some West¬ 
ern churches, including those of Rome, commemorated the birch of Clirist 
on December z y; thk was then erroneously calculated as the winter solstice, 
on which the days begin to lengthen; it was already the centra] festival of 
Mithrakin, the Vittulii hivictisolif, or birthday of the unconquered sun. Tlte 
Eastern churches clung for a time to January 6, and charged their Western 
brethren trith sun worship and idolatry, but by the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury December 15 had been adopted also in the East,*" 

Matthew and Luke place the birth of Christ in Bethlehem, five miles 
south of Jerusalem' thence, they tdl us, the family moved to Nazareth in 
Galilee, Mark makes no mention of Bethlehem, but merely names Christ 
“Jesus of Nazaretlt,” * Hk parents gave him the quite common name Yeshu’a 
(our Joshua), meaning “the help of Vahveh”; the Greeks made this into 
leseuiS) the Romans into lesus. 

He was apparently one of a large family, for hk neighbors, marveling at 
hk authoritative tcacliing, asked, “Where did he get this wisdom, and the 
power to do these wonders? Is he not the carpenter’s son? Is not hk mother 
named iMaty, and are not hk brothers named James, Joseph, Simon, and 
Judas? And do not hk sisters live here among us?” Luke tells the story 
of the Annunciation with some literary art, and puts into the mouth of 
Miriam—Mar>-—that Masaificat which k one of die great poems embedded 
in the New Testament, 

Next to her son. Mary k the most touching figure in the narrative: rearing 
him through all the painful joys of motherhood, proud of his youthful learn¬ 
ing, wondering later at his doctrine and hk claims, washing to withdraw him 

• Cndra saspret Matihen- »nd Luke of choosng RetKlEhein to mxngthai the cklm riiat 
Jesus was the Messiah, and descended, as Jewish prophecy inquired, frorm Darid-whose 
family had dwelt in Bethlehem; but the siupidoc falls fax short of proof. 
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from the exdcing rhmng of his followers and bring him hack to the healing 
quiet of his home ('"thy father and 1 have sought chee sorrowing*"help¬ 
lessly mtnessing his crucifixion, and receiving his body into her arms; if 
this is not history it is supreme literature, for die relations of parents and 
children hold deeper dramas than diose of sexual love* The tales later circu¬ 
lated, by Cdsus and oihers,, about Mary and a Roman soldier are by critical 
consent *"clumsy fabrications/^ ^ Not so awkw^ard arc the stories^ clucfly 
eontamed in the apocrj-pha! or uncanonical gospels, about the birth of Christ 
In a cave or stable, the adoration of the shepherds and the Magi, the massacre 
of the innocents, and the flight into Egj^pt^ the mature mind will not resent 
this popukr poetr^"* TJie virgin birth is not mentioned by Paul or John; 
and jMatthew and Luke, who tell of it, trace Jesus back to David through 
Joseph, by conflicting genealogies; apparently the belief in the virgin birth 
rose later than that in the DaviJic descent. 

The evangelists tell us little of Christas youth. WTien he was eight days 
old he was circumcized. Joseph was a carpenter, and the occuparioual 
heredity usual in that age suggests that Jesus followed that pleasant trade for 
a time. He knew the craicsEuen of his village, and tlte landlords, stewards, 
tenants, and slaves of his rural surroundings; his speech Is studded mth them. 
He was sensitive to the natural beauties of the countryside^ to the grace 
and color of flowers, and the silent fruitfulness of trees. The story of his 
questioning the scholars in the temple is not incredible; he had an alert and 
curious mind, and in ihe Near East a boy of twelve already touches maturity. 
But he had no formal education. ^'How is it,” his neighbors asked, ^"diar this 
man can read when he has never gone to school?” ^ He attended the syna- 
goguc, and heard the Scriptures with evident delight; the Prophets and the 
Psalms above all sank deep into his memory, and helped to mold him. Per¬ 
haps he read also the books of Daniel and Enoch, for his later teaching was 
shot through with their visions of the Messiah, the Last Judgment, and the 
coming Kingdom of God. 

The air he breathed W'as tense with religious excitement. Thousands of 
Jews awaited anxiously the Redeemer of Israel M^c and witchcraft, 
demons and angels, '"possession” and exorcism, miradcs and prophecies, 
divination and astrology were taken for granted everywhere; probably 
the story of the Magi was a necessary' concession to the astrological convic¬ 
tions of the age.^* Thaumarurgists—wondcr-wrorkers—toured the towns. On 
the annual journeys that all good Paiesrinian made to Jerusalem for 
the Passover festival, Jesus must have learned something of the Essenes, and 
their half-monastic, almost Buddhisric, life; * possibly he heard also of a sect 

Ashoka h^d sent his Buddhijic. rni^nnmp rf^ as, fai^ wst 3S Ein'dE. and Gymijs; likely, 

thtixftjfx, tD the Near East 
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called “Nazarcnes,” who dwelt beyond the Jordan in Peraea, rejected Tem¬ 
ple worahip, and denied the binding character of the Law.*® Bur the experi¬ 
ence that aroused him to religious fervor was the preaching of John, the 
son of Mary’s cousin Elizabeth. 

Josephus tells John’s story in some detail.’’ We tend to picture the Baptist 
3S an old man; on the contrary, he was apparently of the same age as Jesus. 
Mark and Matthew describe him as garbed in haircloth, living on dried 
locusts and honey, standing beside the Jordan, and calling people to repent¬ 
ance. He shared the asceticism of the Essenes, but differed from them m 
holding one baptism to be enough; his name “the Baptist” may be a Greek 
equivalent of “Essene” {bather)/® To his rite of symbolic puridcation John 
added a menacing condemnation of hj'pocrisj- and loose living, warned 
sinners to prepare themselves for the Last Judgment, and proclaimed the 
early coming of the Kingdom of God.** If all Judea should repent and be 
cleansed of an, said John, the Messiah and the Kingdom would come at once. 

In or shortly after “the fifteenth year of Tiberius,” says Luke, Jesus came 
down to the Jordan to be baprized by John. This decision, by a man now 
“about thirty years old,” attested Christ’s acceptance of John’s teaching; 
hk own would be essentially the same. His methods and character, however, 
were different: he would himself never baptize anyone,** and he would 
live not in the wilderness but in the world. Soon after this meeting Herod 
Antipas, tetrarch {“ruler of four cldes”) of Galilee, ordered the imprison¬ 
ment of John. The Gospels ascribe the arrest to John’s criticism of Herod’s 
acts in divorcing his wife and marrying Herodias while she was still the wife 
of his half brother Philip. Josephus attributes the arrest to Herod’s fear that 
John was fomenting a pohtical rebellion in the guise of a religious reforma¬ 
tion.*® Mark^* and Matthew** tcU here the story of Salome, Herodias’ 
daughter, who danced so alluringly before Herod that he offered her any 
reward she might name. At her mother’^ urging, we are told, she a.sked for 
the head of John, and the tccrarcli reluctantly accommodated her. There 
is nothing in the Gospels about Salome loving John, nor anything in Josephus 
about her share in John’s death. 


m. THE MISSION 

When John was imprisoned Jesus took up the Baptist’s work, and began 
to preach the coming of the Kingdom.** He “returned to Gahlee,” ^ys 
Luke, “and taught in the synagogues.” *® We have an impressive picture of 
the young idealist taking his turn at reading the Scriptures to the congre¬ 
gation at Nazareth, and choosing a passage from Isaiah; 
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The spirit of the Lord is upon mCj becapse he hath anaiTitcd me to 
preach glad tidings to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken¬ 
hearted, to preach deliverance to captives^ and recovery of sight to 
the blind, to set the down-trodden free.^^ 

“The eyes of evciy^onc in the synagogue/* Luke adds, “were fixed upon him. 
And he began by saying to them, 'This passage of Scripture has been ful¬ 
filled here in your hearing today/ And thcj'^ all spoke well of hJiTL, and were 
astonished at the uTJining ivords that fell from his WTien the 

came chat John had been beheaded^ and his followers sought a new leader^ 
Jesus assumed the burden and the risk^ at first retiring cautiously to quiet 
villages, always nefrairking from political controversy, then more and more 
boldly proclaiming the gospel of repentance, belief, and salvation. Some of 
his hearere thought he was John risen from the dead/^ 

It is difficult to see him objectively, not only because the evidence is 
derived from those who worshiped him, but even niorc because our own 
moral heritage and ideals arc so closely bound up with him and formed 
on his example that we feel injured in finding any flaw in his character. His 
religious sensitivity was so keen that he condeiniied severely those who 
would not share lus vision; he could forgive any fault but unbelief. There 
are ip che Gospels some bitter passages quite out of key with what else we 
are told about Christ. He seems to have taken over vrithout scrutiny the 
harshest contemporary potions of an everlasting hell where unbelievers and 
unrepentant sinners would suffer from inextinguishable fire and insatiable 
worms.™ He tells ^ivlthout protest how the poor man in heaven was not per^ 
mitred to let a single drop of water fall upon the tongue of the rich man in 
hell.^^ He counsels uobly, judged," but he cursed 

the men and cities that would nor receive his gospel, and the fig tree that 
bore no fiult.'^^ He may have been a bit harsh to his moiher.^^ He had the 
puritan 3 ^eal of the Hebrew prophet rather than the broad calm of the Greek 
sage. His convictions consumed him; righteous indignation now and then 
blurred his profound humanity; his faults were the price he paid for that 
passionate faith w^hich enabled him to move the w^orld. 

For the rest he was the most lovable of mem We have no portrait of him, 
nor do the evangelists describe him; but he must have had some physical 
comeliness, as well as spiritual magnetism, to attract so many w omen as well 
as mem We gather from stray words ** that, like other men of that age and 
land, he wore a tunic under a cloak, had ^dals on his feet, and probably a 
cloth headdress falling over his shoulders to shield him from the sun.“ Many 
women sensed in him a sympathetic tenderness that aroused in them an un- 
sriured devotion. The fact that only John tells the story of the woman taken 
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in adnlterjr is no argument against its truthj it does not help John’s theology, 
and is completely in character with Christ.* Of lilte beauu% and hardly 
within the inventive powers of the evangelists, is the account of the prostitute 
who, moved by his ready acceptance of repentant sinners, knelt before him, 
anointed his feet with precious myrrh, let her tears fall upon them, and dried 
them with her hair; of her jesus said that her sins were forgiven ‘‘because 
she loved much.” ” We are told that mothers brought their children to be 
couched by him, and “he took the children in his arms, laid his hands upon 
them, and blessed them.” 

Unlike the prophets, the Essenes, and the Baptist, he was no ascedc. He 
is represented as providing abundant wine for a marriage feast, as living with 
‘’publicans and sinners,” and receiving a Magdalene iivco his company. He 
was not hostile to the simple jo)^ of life, chough he was unbiologicaJly harsh 
on the desire of a man for a maid. Occasionally he partook of banquets in the 
homes of rich men. Generally, however, he moved among the poor, even 
among the almost untouchable Amhaarez so scorned and shunned by Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees alike. Realizing that the rich would never accept him, 
he built his hopes upon an overturn that would make the poor and humble 
supreme in the coming Kingdom. He resembled Caesar only in taking his 
stand with the lower classes, and in the quality of mercy; otherwise what a 
world of outlook, character, and Interests separated them! Caesar hoped to 
reform men by changing institutions and laws; Christ wished to remake 
inst itutions, and lessen laws, by changing men. Caesar too was capable of 
anger, but his emotions were always under the control of his clear-eyed 
intellect. Jesus was not without fntcllect; he answered the tricky questions 
of the Pharisees with almost a lawyer’s skill, and yet with wisdom; no one 
could confuse him, even in the face of death. But his powers of mind were 
not intellectual, did not depend upon knowledge; they were derived from 
keenness of perception, intensity of feeling, and singleness of purpose. He 
did not claim omniscience; he could he surprised by events; only his earnest¬ 
ness and enthusiasm led him to overestimate his capacities, as in Nazareth and 
Jemsalcm. That his powers were nevertheless ejtcepdond seems proved by 
his miracles. 

Probably these were in most cases the result of suggestion—the influence 
of a strong and confident spirit upon impresslonahle souls. His presence w'as 
itself a tonic; at his optimisiic touch the weak grew strong and the sick were 
made welk The fact that like stories have been told of otlier characters in 
legend and history " does not prove that the miracles of Christ were m^nhs- 


* John. »•!!, p. t. The epLiodc is found also in Kune old maiwscripis of Mark md Lokci it 
was expunged from law tcaaia, peiLhap& ihroiigb fear -of cncounging imirwralicv*®^ 
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WitJv a few exceptions they are not beyond belief; simikr phene mena may 
be observed almost any day at Lourdes, and doubtless occuitcd in Jesus’ 
time at Epidaurus and other centers of psychic healing In the ancient world; 
the apostles too would work such cures. The psychological nature of the 
miracles is indicated by two features: Christ himself attributed liis cures to 
the “faith" of those whom he healed; and he could noc perform miracles 
in Nazareth, apparently because the people there looked upon him as “the 
carpenters son,” and refused to believe in his unusual powers; hence his 
remark that “a prophet is not without honor, save in his own country^ and 
in his own house." VVe are told of Mary Magdalene that “seven demons 
had been driven out of her"; i.e,, she suffered from nervous diseases and 
seizures (the word recalls the theory of “possession”); these seemed to abate 
in the presence of Jesus; therefore she loved him as one who had restored 
her to life, and whose nearness was indispensable to her sanity. In the case 
of Jairus’ daughter Christ said frankly that the girl was not dead but asleep 
—perhaps in a cataleptic state; in calling upon her to awake he used not his 
wonted gendeness but the sharp command, “Little girl, gcr up!”‘^ This 
is not to say that Jesus considered his oiiraclcs to be purely natural phe¬ 
nomena; he felt that he could work them only through the help of a divine 
spirit within him. We do not know that he was wTong, nor can w'e yet set 
limits to the powers tliat lie potential in the thought and will of man. Jesus 
himself seems to have experienced a psychical exhaustion after his tniracles. 
He was reluctant to attempt them, forbade his followers to advertise them, 
reproved men for requiring a “sign " and regretted that even his apostles 
accepted him chiefly because of the “wonders" he performed. 

Tliese men were hardly of the type chat one would have chosen to re¬ 
mold the world. The Gospels realistically differentiate their characters, and 
honestly expose their faults. They were frankly ambitious; to quiet them 
Jesus promised that at the Last Judgment they would sit upon twelve thrones 
and judge the ru'elve tribes of Israel.®* W'^cn the Baptist was imprisoned 
one of his foDowers, Andrew, attached himself to Jesus, and brought with 
him his brother Simon, whom Christ called Cephas—“the rock”; the Greeks 
translated the name into Pctroi. Peter is a thoroughly human figure, im¬ 
pulsive, earnest, generous, jealous, at times timid to the point of a forgivable 
cowardice. He and x\ndrcw" vv'crc fishermen on the Lake of Galilee; so were 
the two sons of Zebedee—James and John; these four forsook their work 
and their families to become an inner circle about Christ, Matthew ■w'as the 
collector of custonts at the frontier town of Opemaum; he was a “pub¬ 
lican”—i.c,, 3 man engaged in public or state burincss, therefore in this case 
serving Rome, and hated by every Jew who longed for freedom. Judas 
of Kerioth wa.i the only one of the apostles who did not come from Galilee, 
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The Twelve pooled their material possessions, and entrasted Judas with 
their common funds. As they followed Christ in his missionaty wandering 
they lived on the cQuntr\% taldtig their fond now and then from die fields 
they passed, and accepting the hospitality of converts and friends. In addi¬ 
tion to the Twelve Jesus appointed seventy-two others as disciples;, and 
sent two of them to each town that he intended to visit. He bade them 
carry no purse, nor wallet, nor shoes.” ** Kindly and pious women joined 
the apostles and disciples, contributed to their support, and performed for 
them those solicitous domestic functions which are the supreme consola¬ 
tion of male life. Through that litde band, lowly and letterless, Christ sent 
his gospel into the world. 


THE GOSPEL 


He taught whh the implicit)' required by his audiences, with interesting 
stories that insinuated his lessons into the understanding, wdth pungent aphor¬ 
isms rather than with reasoned argument, and with similes and metaphors 
as brilliimt as any in literature. ITie parable form that he used was cus¬ 
tomary in the East, and some of his fetching analogies had come down to 
him, perhaps unconsciously, from the prophets, the psalmists, and rhe 
rabbis; neverthele^ the directness of his speech, the vivid colors of his 
imagery, the warm sincerity' of his nature lifted hk utterances to the most 
inspired poetr>'. Some of his sajrings are obscure, some seem at first sight 
unjust,*® some ^ sharp with sarcasm and bitterness; nearly all of them are 
models of brmritj^ claricy, and force. 


His starting point was the Gospel of John theBaptist, which Itself went 
back to Daniel and Enoch; hi^toria non jack sdtu?n. Hie Kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand, he said; soon Cod would put an end to die reign 
of wickedness on earth; the Son of Man would come “on the clouds of 
the sky" to judge all humanity, living and dead." The rime for repentance 
was nmiiing out; those who repented, lived jnsrlv, lo^^ed God, and put their 
faith in his messenger would inherit the Kingdom, would be raised to power 
and glory m a world at last freed from all evil, suffering, and death 
As these ideas were familiar to hk bearers, Christ did not define them 
dearly, and many difficulties obscure his conception qow. What did he 
mean by die ^dom? A supcmatural heaven? Apparently not, for the 
apostiK the early (^snans tmamiiKinsly expected an earthly hinE- 
d<™. This wax the Jewish tradition that Christ inherited; and he tanght 4 
follower to pray to the Father, “Thy Kingdom eome, thy will he dL on 
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earcla 3 S it is in heaven.” OtiJy after that hope had faded did the Gospel of 
John malce Jesus say, “My kingdom is not of this world.” Did he mean 
2 spiritual condition, or a material utopia? At times he spoke of the King¬ 
dom as a state of soul reached by the pure and sinless “—‘the Kingdom of 
God is within you”; “ at other times he pictured it as a happy future so¬ 
ciety in which the apostles would be rulers, and those who had given or 
suffered for Christ’s sake would receive a Jiundredfold rewardHe seems 
to have thought of moral perfection as only metaphorically the Kingdom, 
as the preparation and price for the Kingdom, and as the condition of all 
saved souls in the Kingdom when realized.^^ 

When would die Kingdom come? Soon, “I will drink no more of die 
fruit of the vine until I drink it new in the Kingdom of God.” ^ “Ye shall 
not have gone over the cides of Israel,” he told his foUowera, “till the Son 
of Alan is conic.”Later he deferred it a bit; “There be some standing 
here that shall not taste of death till they see the Son of Alan coming in 
the Kingdom”; and “this generation shall not pass tiU all these things be 
done.” In more politic moments he warned his apostles- “Of that day 
and hour knowetii no man, no, not the angels in heaven, neither tlic Son, 
but die Father.”^" Certain signs would precede the coming: “wars and 
rumors of war . , , nation will rise against nation , , , chert will be 
famines and earthc^uakes . . , many shall be ofTcnded, and . . . shall hate 
one another. Many false prophets will appear, many will be mided by them; 
and because of the increase of wickedness most men’s love will grow cold.” 
Sonicdnies Jesus made the advent of the Kingdom depend and w'ait upon 
the conversion of man to God and justice; usually he made its mining an 
act of God, a sudden and miraculous gift of divine grace, 

Alany have interpreted the Kingdom as a communist utopia, and have 
seen in Christ a social rcvolntionist.^® The Gospek pro^nde some evidence 
for this view. Christ obviously scorned the man w-hose chief purpose in life 
is to amass money and luxuries,He promised hunger and woe to the rich 
and fiUed, and comforted the poor writh Eeatinides that pledged diem the 
Kingdom. To the rich youth who asked what he should do besides keeping 
the commandments, Christ ansvr'ered: “Sell your property, give your money 
to the poor, and ... follow' me,” ** Appareticly the apostles interpreted 
the Kingdom as a rcvolurionary inversion of the existing relationships be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor; we shall find them and the early Christians 
forming a communistic band which “had all things in common.” The 
charge on tvhich Jesus was condemned was that he had plotted to make 
himself “King of rhe jews.” 

But a conservative can also quote the New Testament to his purpose. 
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Christ made a friend of Matthew, who continued to be an agent of the 
Roman power; he uttered no criticism of the civil government, took no 
known part in the Jewish movement for national liberation, and counseled 
a submissive gentleness hardly smacking of potidcai revolution. He advised 
the Pharisees to ^‘render unto Caesar the things that are CaesariSj and unto 
God the things that art God’s." His story of the man who, before going 
on a journey, "called on his slaves, and put his property in their han^" 
contains no complaint against interest or slavery, but takes these institu¬ 
tions for granted. Christ apparently approves of the slave who invested the 
ten minas ($600) that the master had entrusted to him, and made ten more; 
he disapproves of the slave who, left with onemina, held it in unproductive 
safekeeping against the master’s return; and he puts into the master’s mouth 
the hard saying that "to him who has, more will be given, and from him 
who has nothing, even that which he has will be taken away” an ex¬ 
cellent summary of market operations, if not of world history. In another 
parable wwkers "grumbled at their employer,” who paid as much to one 
who had labored an hour as to tliose who had toiled ^ day; Christ makes 
the employer answer: “Is it not lavrful for me to do what I will w'ith my 
own?” Jesus does not seem to have thought of ending poverty; “the poor 
ye have always with you,” He takes for granted, like all ancients, that a 
slave’s duty is to serve his master well; “blessed is the slave whom his master, 
returning, finds performing his charge,” He is not concerned to attack 
existing economic or political institutions; on the contrary, he condemns 
those ardent souls who would “take the Kingdom of Heaven by storm.” ^ 
The ret'oludon he sought was a far deeper one, w'ithout which reforms 
could only be snperficial and transitory. If he could cleanse the human heart 
of selfish desire, cruelty, and lust, utopia would come of itself, and all those 
institutions that rise out of human greed and violence, and the consequent 
need for law, would disappear. Since tliis would be the profoundest of all 
revolutions, beside which all others would be mere coups d*em of class 
ousting class and exploiting in its turn, Christ was m this spiritual sense the 
greatest revolutionist in history. 

His achievement lay not in ushering in a netv state, but m outlining an 
ideal morality. His ethical code was predicated on the early coming of the 
Kingdom,** and was designed to make men worthy of entering it. Hence 
the Beatitudes, with their unprecedented e,icakation of humility, poverty', 
gentleness, and peace; the counsel to cum the other cheek, and" be as little 
children (no paragons of virtue!); the indifference to economic provision, 
property, government; the preference of celibacy to marriage; the com¬ 
mand to abandon all family ties: these -were not rules for ordinary life, they 
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were 9. semimonastic regimen fitting men and women for election fay God 
into an imminenc Kingdom in which there would be no Jaw^ no marriage^ 
no sexual rcbcionSt no propertyi and no war. Jesus praised those who *icavc 
house^ or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children/* even those “who make 
themselves eunuchs, for the Kingdom of Heaven's sake”^®* obviously this 
was intended for a devoted religious minority, not for a continuing society. 
It was an ethic limited in purpose but universal in its scope, for it applied 
the conception of brotherhood and the Golden Rule to foreigners and ene¬ 
mies as well as to neighbors and friends. It visioned a time when men would 
worship God not in temples bat “in spirit and truth/* in every deed rather 
than in passing w*ords» 

Were these moral ideas new? Nothing is new except amingentent. The 
central dicmc of Christ’s preaching—the coming Judgment and Kingdom 
—was already a century old among the Jews. The Law had long since in¬ 
culcated hrotherbood: “lliou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself/* said 
Leviticus; even “the stranger that dwcUeth with you shall be unto you as 
one bom among you, and thou shale love him as thyself.” ^ Exodus had 
commanded the Jews to do good to thdr enemies.®^ Jerenuoh and Isaiah®^ 
had counseled, “Let him give liis cheek to him that smiteth him.^^ The 
prophets, too, had ranked a good life above all ritual; and Isaiah^* and 
Hosea had begun to change Yahveh from a Lord of Hosts into a God of 
Love. Hillel, like Confucius, had plmscd the Golden Rule. We must not 
hold it against Jesus that he inherited and used the rich moral lore of his 
people. 

For a long rime Christ thought of himself purely as a Jew^ sharing the 
ideas of the prophets, continuing their work, and preaching like them only 
to Jews. In dispatching his disciples to spread hLs gospel he sent them only 
to Jewish cities; “go not into the way of the gentiles, nor into the citj' of 
the Samaritans”;®*^ hence the apostles, after his death, hesitated to bring 
the Good News to the “heathen” woild,®’^ \\Tten he met the Samaritan 
woman at die well he told her, *‘Salvation is of die Jews” though wc 
must not judge him from words perhaps put into his mouth by one who 
was not present, and W'ho wTote sixty years after the events WTien a Ca- 
naanitc woman asked him to heal her daughter, he at first refused, sax^ng 
“I was sent only to the lost sheep of Israel/* ^ lie told the leper whom he 
had cured to “go to the priest and . . * offer the gift that Moses pre¬ 
scribed/* “Do eveiything that the scribes and Pharisees tell you, and 
observe it all; but do not do as they do/' In suggesting modificarions and 
mitigations of the Judaic Law Jesns, like Hillel^ did not think diat he was 
ovenhrowing it; “I came not to destroy the Law of Moses bur to fulfill 
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it.” “It is cascr for heaven ant! canh to pass away than for one tinle * 
of the Law to fail." t 

Nevenheless, he transformed everything by the force of his character 
and his feeling. He added to the Law the injunction to prepare for tbe 
Kingdom by a life of justice, kindliness, and simplicity. He hardened the 
Law in matters of ses and divorce,but softened it toward a readier for- 
^vcncss,^'® and reminded the Pharisees that the Sabbath was made for man.^*^ 
He rela.T£cd the code of diet and cleanliness, and omitted certain fasts. He 
brought religion back from riniaJ to righteousness, and condemned con¬ 
spicuous prayers, showy charities, and ornate funerals. Me left the im¬ 
pression, at rimes, that the Judaic Law would be abrogated by the coming 
of the Kingdom.”* 

Jews of aU sects except the Esscues opposed his innovations, and especially 
resented his assumption of authority to forgive sins and to speak in the name 
of God. They were shocked to see him associate with the hated employees 
of Rome, and with women of low repute. The priests of the Temple and 
the members of the Sanhedrin watched his activity with suspicion; like 
Herod with John, they saw in it the semblance or cover of a piolitical revolu¬ 
tion; they feared lest the Roman procurator should accuse them of neg- 
leccing their responsibility for maintaining social order. They were a bit 
frightened by Qirist’s promise to destroy the Temple, and not quite sure 
that it W'as only a metaphor. For his part Qirist denoimced them in sharp 
and bitter terms: 

The scribes and Pharisees . . . put hea^y loads of the Law upon 
men’s shoulders, but they will not lift a finger to mov^e them. They 
do !n'eiyT:hing tlicy do to have men see it. Thev wear wide Scripture 
texts as charms, and large tassels, and diey like the best plar-^ at din¬ 
ners and the front seats in die synagogues. , . . But alas for you 
hypocritical scribes and Pharisees . . . you blind guides . . . blind 
fools! ... You let the weightier matters of the Law go-justice, 
mercy, and intcgriiy^. . . .You dean the nutside of the cap and the 
dish, but inside they are full of greed and self-indnlgence. , . . You 
hypocritical scribes and Pharisees are Hke whitew'ashed tombs! 

Outw ardly you appear to men to be upright, but within you are full 
of hypocrisy and -wdekedness. ... You are descended from the mur* 
derers of the prophets. Go on and fill up the measure of your fore¬ 
fathers’ guilt! You serpents! You brood pf snakes! How can you 


* A point placed over 3 Hcbrrti' cnnsoiiaiSL 

tThot passage! may have been interpAlitEd by Judaic Chiuriaiis anxious xo discredir 
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escape being sentenced to the pit? . - . The publicans and the harfots 
go into the Kingdom of God before youJ* 


Was Jesus just to the Pharisees? Probably there were some among them 
who deserved dlis castigation, many who, like numberless Christians a few 
centuries later, substituted outward piety for inward grace. But there were 
also many Pharisees who agreed that the Law should be softened and hu¬ 
manized.Very likely a large number of the sect were sincere men, rea¬ 
sonably decent and honorable, who felt that the ceremonial laws neglected 
by Jesus should be judged not in themselves but as part of a code that served 
TO hold the Jews together, in pride and decency, amid a hostile worid. Some 
of the Pharisees sj'mpathized with Jesus, and came to warn him that plots 
were being made to kill him,^^’ Nicodemus, one of the defenders of Jesus, 
was a rich Pharisee. 

The final break came from Jesus’ growing conviction and clear announce¬ 
ment that he was the Alessiah. At first his followers had looked upon him 
as the successor to John the Baptist^ gradnaJly they came to believe that 
he was the long-awaited Redeemer who would raise Israel out of Roman 
bondage and establish the reign of God on earth. “Lord," they asked him. 
“will you at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’’ He put them off 
by saying, “It is not for you to know the rimes and seasons which the Father 
has set”; and he gave an equally vague answer to emissaries of die Baptist 
who asked him, “Art thou he that was to come?" To mm his followers 
from their conception of him as a political Messiah, he repudiated all claim 
to Davidic descent.^^* Gradually, however, the intense expectations of his 
followers, and his discovery of his unusual psychic powers, seem to have 
persuaded him that he had been sent by God, not to restore the sovereignty 
of Judea, but to prepare men for the reign of God on earth. He did not 
(in the synoptic Gospels) identify or equate himself with the Father. “\ATiy 
do you call me good?” he asked; “there is none good but one, that is God.” 
“Not as I uiil,” he prayed in Gethsemane, “but as thou wile.” He took 
the phrase "Son of Man,” which Daniel had made a svmonyni for the 
Messiah, used it at first without clearly meaning himself, and ended by apply¬ 
ing it to himself in such statements as “The Son of .Man is master of the 
Sabbath” which seemed high blasphemy to rhe Pharisees. He called 
God “Father” at rimes in no exclusive sense; occasionally, how^ev'er, he 
spoke of “my Father,” apparently signifying that he was the son of God 
in an esj^edal manner or degree.^’® For a long time he forbade the disciples 
to call him the .Messiah; but at Caesarea Philippi he approved Peter's recog¬ 
nition of him as “the Christ, the Son of the living God," When, on the 
last .Monday before his death, he approached Jerusalem to make a final ap- 
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pcal to th€ peoplc^^ the whole throng of his disciples^^ greeted him with 
die words, “Blcs^d is chc king who comes In the name of the Lord”; and 
when some Pharisees asked him to reprove this salutation, he answered, **1 
tell you, if they keep silence, the stones wlU erj- our.*' ^ The Fourth Gospel 
reports that the crowd hailed him as “King of Israel” Apparentlv his 
followers still thought of him as a pohdcal jMcssiah, who would overthrow 
the Boman power and make Judea supreme. It was these acclamatioDS that 
doomed Christ to a revolutionist’s death. 


V. DEATH AND 'TRANSFIEJUHATION 

The Feasit of the Passover w-as at hand, and great nnmbers of Jews were 
gathering in Jerusalem to offer sacrifice in the Temple, ITie outer court of 
the shrine was noisy with vendors selling doves and other sacrificial animals, 
and with moneychangers offering locally acceptable currency for the 
idolatrous coins of the Roman realm. \ isitlng the Temple on the day after 
his entry into the city, Jesus was shocked by the clamor and commercial¬ 
ism of the booths, in a burst of indignation he and his followers overchrew 
the tables of the monej^-cliangcia and the dove merchants, scattered their 
corns on the ground, and with “a scourge of rods” drove the traders from 
the court. For several days thereafter he taught In the Temple, unhin¬ 
dered; but at night he left Jerusalem and stayed on the Mount of Olives, 
fearing arrest or assassination. ' 

The agents of the government-civil and ecclesiastical, Roman and Jew- 
ish-had kept watch on him probably from the time when he had taken 
up the mission of John the Baprisr. His failure to secure a large following 
had inclined them to ignore him; but his enthusiastic reception in Jerusalem 
seems to have set the Jewish leaders wondering whether this excitement, 
working upon the emotional and patriotic Passover throngs, might flare 
up into an untimely and futile revolt against the Roman power, and issue 
in the suppression of all self-government and religious freedom' in Judea 
'Hit high priest called a meeting of the Sanhedrin, and expressed the opinion 
“that one man should die for the people, instead of the whole nation bein*^ 
destroyed.” ^ The majorit)' agreed with him, and the Council ordered the 
arrest of Christ. 

Some news of this decision seems to have reached Jesus, perhaps throuirh 
members of the Sanhedrin minority. On the fourteentli day ©f the Jew^ 
month of Nisan (onr April third), probably m the yvar 30,• Jesus and his 
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tposrlcs ate the Seder^ or Passover supper^ in the home of a friend in Jemsa- 
kin. They looked to the Master to free hitnself by his miraculous powers; 
he, on the contrary^ accepted his fate, and perhaps hoped that his death 
would be received by God as a sacrificial atonement for the sins of hk peo- 
He had been mformed that one of the Twelve was conspiring to 
betray him* * and at this kst supper he openly accused Judas Iscariot.* In 
accori with Jewish ritual Jesus blessed {in Greek, euchsri^iie) the wine 
that he gave the apostles to drink; and then they sang together the Jewish 
ritual song Halid.^ He told them, saj^ John, that he would be with them 
“only a little longer. ... I give you a new command; Love one another. 
. . * Let not your hearts be troubled. Believe in God and believe in me. 
In my Father's l^ousc are many mansions , , , I go to prepare a place for 
you.” It seems quite credible that m so solemn a moment he should ask 
them to repeat this supper periodically (as Jewish custom required), in 
commemoration of Itini; and not improbable that, with Oriental intensity 
of feeling and imagery, he asked them to think of the bread they ate as tus 
body, and of the wine they drank as his blood. 

That night, we are told, the little band hid in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
outside Jerusalem- There a detachment of Temple police found them, 
and arrested Jesus. He was taken first to the house of Annas, a former high 
priest, then to that of Caiaphas; according to Mark the “Council”—prob* 
ably a committee of the Sanhedrin—had already gathered there. Various 
witnesses testified against him, especially recalling his threat to destroy the 
Temple, Vhen Cakphas asked him whether he was "'the Messiah, the Son 
of God,’^ Jesus is reported to have answered “I am he.” In the momiiig 
the Sanhedrin met, found him guilty of blasphemy (then a capital crime), 
and decided to bring him before the Roman procurator, who had come to 
Jerusalem to keep an eye on the Passoi^er crowds. 

Pontius Pilate w*as a hard man, who would later be summoned to Rome, 
accused of extortion and crueltyand removed from office. Nex^ertheless, 
it did not seem to him that this mild-ntartncttd preacher was a real danger 
to the state. Almost playfully he asked Jesus, ”Are you the King of the 
Jew*^?” According to Matthew Jesus answered, ""Yes.” Such details, re¬ 
ported presumably from hearsay and long after the event, must be held 
suspect; if we accept the text we must conclude chat Jesus had resolved to 
die, and that PauFs theory of atonement had some support in Chnst. Jolm 

uDon bis own fitunnicnt? rn Gai^tiaiis dit chxorfialD^ of rhe procuracoir wbn tried him, 
and th.t cndidon of his death in Sf, apparently requim the daring of FauJ'ij convemon in 31. 
Cf. Chsiptcr XXVIL 

* Many arguments have been saaed against the story of btji they art 
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quotes Jesus as adding: “For this I was bom ... to give tesrimoriy for 
the truth," “What is truth?" asked tlic procuratorquestion perhaps 
due to the metaphysical propensities of die Fourth Gospel, but well re¬ 
vealing the chasm between the sophisticated and cynical culture of the 
Roman and the warm and trustful idealism of the Jew, In any case, after 
Christ’s confession, the law required convictiou, and Pilate reluctantly is¬ 
sued the sentence of death. 

Crucifixion was a Roman, not a Jewish, form of punishment. It was usu¬ 
ally preceded by scourging, which, carried out thoroughly, left the body 
a mass of swollen and bloody flesh. The Roman soldiers crowned Christ 
with a wreath of thorns, mocking his royalty as '‘King of die Jews," and 
placed upon his cross an mscripcion in Aramaic, Greek, and Latin: lesus 
Nazarathaevs Rex lotidaeoruvi. Whether or not Christ was a revolutionist 
he was obviously condemned as one by Rome; Tacitus, too, understood the 
matter A smaD crowd, such as could gather in Pilate’s courtyard, had 
called for Christ’s execution; now, however, as he climbed the hill of Gol¬ 
gotha, “he was followed by a great crowd of the people,” says Lukc,^“ 
and of women who bear their breasts and mourned for him. Quite clearly 
the condemnarion did not have the approval of the Jcvi^ish people. 

All who cared to witness the horrible spectacle were free to do so- the 
Romans, who thought it necessary to rule by terror, chose, for capital 
offenses by other than Roman citizens, what Cicero called "the most cruel 
and hideous of corrurcs.””* The offender's hands and feet were bound 
(seldom nailed) to the wood; a projecting block supported tlie backbone 
or the feet; unless mercifully killed, the victim would linger there for uvo 
or three days, suffering the agony of Immobility, unable to brush away die 
insects that fed upon his naked flesh, and slowly losing strength until the 
heart failed and brought an end. Even the Romans sometimes pitied the vic¬ 
tim, and offered him a stupefying drink. The cross, w^e are told, was 
raised “at the third hour”-i.e., at nine in the momitig. Mark reports that 
two robbers were crucified with Jesus, and “reviled hhu"; Luke assures 
us that one of them prayed to him.®** Of all the apostles only John was 
prescot; with him were three Marys-Christ's mother, her siste^ MaIy^ and 
Mary Magdalene; “there were also some women watching from a dis¬ 
tance.” Following the Roman Gustotn,i« the soldiers divided the gar¬ 
ments of the dying men; and as Christ had but one, they cast lots for it. 
Possibly wc have here an interpolated remembrance of Psalm xxti. j fi ; "They 
part my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture." The same 
thalm begins w-ith the words: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’’-and this is the desperately human utterance that Mark and Alatthew 
attribute to the dying Christ. Can it be that in those bitter moments the 
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great faith r!ia.c had sustained him before Pilate faded into black doubtf 
Luke, perhaps finding such words repugnant to the theology of Paul, substi- 
tutes for them: ^Tacher^ into thy hands I commend my spirit”—which in 
tom echoes EV^m xxxi, 5 with suspicious accuracy* 

A soldier, pitying Ouist's thirst, held up to his mouth a sponge soaked 
in sour wine. Jesus drank, and saidt is consummated.*’ At the ninth hour 
—at three in the afternoon—he “cried out with a loud voice, and gave up 
the ghost." Luke adds-again revealing the sympathy of the JewHsh popu¬ 
lace—that “all the people that came together to that sight * . , smote their 
breasts and returned*^ to the town.^^' Two lundly and mducntial Jews, hav¬ 
ing secured Pilate’s permission^ took the body dowm from the crosS) em¬ 
balmed ic with aloes and myrrh, and placed it in a tomb* 

Wais he reallv dead? The two robbers beside him were still alivC; their 
legs were broken by the soldiers so that the w'cighc of the body would hang 
upon the hands, constricting the circuladon and soon stopping the heart. 
This was not done in Jesus^ case, though we are told that a soldier pierced 
his breast with a lance, drawing forth first blood and then lymph. Pilate 
expressed surprise that a man should die after sue hours of crucifixion; he 
gave his consent to Christas removal from the cross only when die centunon 
in charge assured him of Qirisris death. 

Tu'o days later Mary Magdalene, whose love of Jesus partook of that 
ncr^^ous intensity which characterized all her feelings, visited the tomb 
with ^^^■^a^y the mother of James, and Salome/^ They found it empty. 
“Frightened and yet overjoyed,” they ran to tell the news to the disciples. 
On the way they met one whom they thought to be Jesus; they bowed 
down before him and clasped his feet. Wc can imagine the hopeful in¬ 
credulity with which their report was greeted; the thought that Jesus had 
triumphed over death, and had thereby proved himself Messiah and Son 
of God,.filled the “Galileans” with such excitement that they were ready 
for any miracle and any revelation. That same day, wc are told, Christ ap¬ 
peared to t^vo disciples on the road to Emmaus, talked with them, and ate 
with them; for a long time '^they were prevented from recognizing him”; 
bur when “he took the bread and blessed it . * * their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him^ and he vanished from them*” The disciples went back 
to Galilee, and soon thereafter “saw him and bow'ed down before him^ 
though some %vere in doubt.” While they were fishing they saw Christ 
join tliein; they cast their nets, and drew in a great haul*^'^'^ 

Forty days after his appearance to Mary Magda Jene, says the beginning of 
the Booh of Acts, Christ ascended physically into heaven. The idea of a 
saint being so “translated” into the sky in body and life was familiar 1:0 the 
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Jews; tiiejr told it of Moses, Enoch, Elijah, and Isaiah. The Master -A^ent as 
mystically as he had come; but most of the disciples seem to have been 
sincerely convinced that he had, after ha crucifixion, been with them in 
the flesh. “They went back with great joy to Jerusalem,” says Luke,^** 
“and were constantly m the Temple, blessii^ God/* 


CHAPTER XSVIl 


The Apostles 


A.D. 30-95 


C HRISTIANITY arose out of Jewish apocalyptic—esoteric revdatiims 
of the coming Kingdom; it derived its impetus from Ae personality 
and vision of Christ; it gained strength from the belief in his resurrection, 
and the promise of eternal life; it received doctrinal form in the theology 
of E*a«l; it grew by the absorption of pagan faith and ritual; it became a 
triumphant Church by inheriting tlie organizing patterns and geraus of 

The aposdes were apparently unanimous in believing that Chnst would 
soon return to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth.* “The end oi 
all things is near,” says the first epistle of Peter; “be serious and Goll^ted, 
therefore, and pray” * “Ghildrcn,” says the first epistle of John, « is ‘he 
last hour. You have heard that Antichrist was coming, and many Annebnsts 
(Nero, Vespasian, Domitian?) “have indeed appeared. So we may be sure 
that it is the last hour.” * Tlie belief in the Messianic misrion, bodily resur- 
recdorv and earthly return of Christ formed the basic faith of early Chns- 
tianity. This creed did not prevent the apostles from continuing to accept 
Judai’sm. '"Day after day,” sa>^ Acts, "they all w^ent regularly to the Tem¬ 
ple”; * they obeyed the dietetic and ceremonial laws; * they proclaime ^ 
their faith at first only to Jews, and often preached it in the Temple courts. 
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They believed that they had received from Christ or the Holy Spint 
miraculous powers of inspiration, healing, and speech. Many sick and in£rm 
persons came to them; some were cured, says Mark,® by anointing with oil 
—always a popular treatment in the East. The author of Acts draws a couch¬ 
ing picture of the trustful communism in which these early Christians lived: 

There was but one heart and soul in the multitude who had become 
believers, and not one of them claimed anything that belonged to him 
as his own, but they shared everything thej' had with one anotlier. 

, . , No one among them w'as in any want, for any who owned lands 
or houses would sell them and bring the proceeds and put them at the 
disposal of the Apostles; then they were shared with everyone in pro¬ 
portion to his need.* 

As the number of proselytes increased, the apostles, by a laying on, of hands; 
ordained seven deacons to administer the affairs of the community. For 
some time the Jewish authorities tolerated the sect as small and hamless; 
bur as the “Nazatenes” multiplied in a few years from i lo to Sood/* the 
priests became alarmed. Peter and others were arrested and questioned by 
the Sanhedrin; die Sadducees wished to condemn them to death, but a 
Pharisee named Gamaliel-probably the teacher of Paul-advised a sus¬ 
pended judgment; as a compromise the prisoners were flogged and released. 
A Lctic later (a.i>. 30?) Stephen, one of the ordained deacons, w as sum¬ 
moned before the Sanhedrin on the charge that he had “used abusive lan¬ 
guage about Moses and about God,” He defended himself with reckless 
vehemence; 

You stubborn people, with heathen hearts and cars, you are always 
opposing the Holy Spirit, just as your forefathers didf Which of the 
prophets did nut your forefathers persecute? They killed the men 
who foretold the coming of die righteous one, whom you have now 
betrayed and billed-you who had the Law given you by angels, and 
did not obey itl “ " “ 

The Sanhedrin, in a rage, had him dragged outside the city and stoned to 
death. A young Pharisee named Saul aided the attack; thereafter he went 
from hoi™ to house in Jerusalem, seized adherents of “the Way,” and put 
them in jail.^* 


The Jewish converts of Greek name and culture, who had had Stephen as 
their leader, fled to Samaria and Antioch, where they established stron.^ Chris- 
tkn communities. Most of the apostles, apparently spred in this per^cution 
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because they still obsen^ed the Law, reiriamecl in Jerusalem with the Judaic 
Christians. UTiile Peter carried the Gospel to the towns of Judea, JaniK “the 
Just,” “the brother of the Lord,” became the head of the now reduced and 
impoverished church in Jerusalem. James practiced the Law in all its severity, 
and rivaled the Essenes in asceiicismi he ate no meat, drank no mne* had only 
one garment, and never cut his hair or beard. For eleven years, under his guid¬ 
ance, the Christians were left undisturbed. About 41 another James, the son 
of Zebedee, was beheaded^ Peter vitis arrested, but escaped- In 62 James the Just 
was himiself put to death. Four years later the Jews revolted against Eomc, The 
Jerusalem Christians, too convinced of the coming “end of the world” to care 
about politics, left the city and estahlishcd themselves in pagan and pro-Romaxi 
Pella, on the farther bank of the Jordan. From that hour Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity parted. The Jews accused the Christians of treason and cowardice, and 
the Christians bailed the destniction of the Temple by Titus as a fulfillment of 
Christ's propheev. Mutual hatred enUamed the t^vo faiths, and \sTote some of 
their mo^ pious literature. 

Thereafter Judaic Christianity waned In number and power, and yielded the 
new" religion to be transformed by the Greek mind. Galilee, where Christ had 
lived nearly all his life, and where the .Magdalene and the other women who had 
been among the first to follow him were now lost m ob5Curit\% turned a deaf 
car to the preachers w^ho proclainied the Nazarene as the Son of God. The Jetvs, 
who thinTcd for Ubcrc>"^ and reminded themselves daily that “the Lord is One,^’ 
w^crc repelled by a Messiah w^ho ignored their struggle for independence, and 
were scandalized by the announcement diac a god had been bom in a cave or 
stable in one of their villages. Judaic Chrbdanily survived for gve centuries in 
a little group of Syrkc Christians called Ebionhn (^'the poor”), w'ho practiced 
Christian poverty and the full JetvLsh Law* At the end of the second century the 
Cliurch condemned them as heretics. 


Mcanw'hile the apostles and disciples had spread the Good News, chiefly 
among the Jews of the Dispeision,^^ from Damascus to Rome. Philip made 
converts in Samaria and Caesarea, John developed a strong church in 
Ephesus, and Peter preached in the cities of Syria* Like most of the apos¬ 
tles, Peter took a “sister” wdth him on his missions to serve as his wdfe and 
aideA^ He healed the sick so successfully that at Samaria a magicimv Simon 
Alagus, offered him money for a share in his mysterious powders. At Joppa 
he raised Tabitha from apparent death; at Caesarea he woo a Roman cen¬ 
turion to Christianity- A vision, the Book of Acts, convinced him that 
he should accept pagan as well as Jewish com-erts; and from this time for¬ 
ward, wdrii some amiable vacillations, he contented himself wuth baptizing, 
rather than also circumcizing, non-Jewnsh proselytes. We feci some of the 
ardor of these early missionaries in the fir^ cpisde of Peter: 
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Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to those [Christian Jerw-sJ who 
$rc scarcered as foreigners over Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Ask, 
and BithjTiia . , ^ God bless you and give you perfect peace. * * * 

JVly deariy bdowd, I pray you as aliens and exiles, to live upright 
lives among die gentiles so diat . * » they may, from obserii'ing the 
uprightness of your conduct, come to praise God. . , , Submit to 
ail human authoxitv for the Masters Sake, , , : Live like free meii+ 
but do not make your freednm an excuse for wrong dobg. . . , 
Serx^ancs, be submissive to your iT]a$ter$, and perfectly respectful to 
them; not only to those who arc kind and considerate, but also to 
thuse who are unreasonable. You married women, likewise^ must be 
submissive to your husbands, so that any who refuse to believe » « , 
may be w^on over when they see how cliasre and submissive you are. 

You must not adopt the external atiracdons of arrangbg your hair 
or wearbg Jew^elrj'; you must he a quiet and gentle spirit. You mar¬ 
ried men also must be considerare to your wives; show deference to 
women as the weaker sex, sharbg the gift of life with you. * » * Re¬ 
turn not evil for evil. , , , Above all keep your love for one anodier 
strong, for love covers a multitude of sins.^* 

Wc do not know w^hen and by what stages Peter made his way to Rome. 
Jerome (ra* 390) dates his first arrival there as early as 42^ The tradition 
that he phyed □ leading role in establishing the Cluisdan comniunity in 
the capital has sondved all criticismLactaniius speaks of Peteris coming 
to Rome in Nero's reign; ^ probably the apostle visited the city on divers 
occasions. He free and Paul in prison labored as rivals to win converts there, 
until both of them soffered marttTdom, perhaps in the same year 64.^^ Origen 
reports that Peter *'w^a5 crucified head dovmward, for he had asked that 
he might suffer that tvay,’^^ perhaps hoping that in that position death 
w ould come sooner, or (said the opinion of the faithful) holding himself 
unworthy to die in the same manner as Christ. Ancient texts testify that his 
wife was killed writh him and that he had to see her led to execurion.^^ A 
later story named Nero's Circus, on the Vatican field, as the pkee of his 
death. Over the site the Cathedral of St. Peter rose, and ckiuied to enshrine 
his bones. 

His missions in Asia Minor and Rome must have helped to preserve many 
Judaic elements In Christianity. Through him and the other apostles it 
inherited Jewish monotheism, puritanism, and eschatology. Throu- 4 i them 
and Paul the Old Testament became the only Bible that first-cencury Chris- 
shinty knew. Till 70 Christianity Tvas preached chiefiy in sjmagogues or 
sinong Jews* The form, ceremony, and vestraerus of Hebrew' w'oiship 
passed dowm into Christian ritual. TTie Faschal lamb of sacrifice was subli- 
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mated in th^Agms Dd—thc cjcpiatojy Lamb of God—of cbe Gthotic Mass. 
The appointment of elders (pre^byteti, priests) to govern the churches was 
adopted from Jewish methods of administering the synagogue. Many Judaic 
festivals-^,g.^ Passover and Pentecost—were accepted into the Qirismii 
calendar^f however altered in content and date. The Jewish Dispersion aided 
the rapid dissemination of Christiaiiity ^ the frequent movement of Jews from 
city to city, and their connecrions throughout the Elmpire* co-<3perated \^dth 
commerce, Roman roads, and the Roman peace, to open a path for the 
Christian faith. In Oirist and Peter Christianity was Jewish; in Paul it became 
half Greek; in Catholicism it became half Ro man. In Protestantism the Judaic 
element and emphasis were restored 

tn PAUL 

1 . The Fersei; 74 toT 

The founder of dirisdan theology was bom at Tarsus, in Glicia^ about 
the tenth year of our era. His father was a Pharisee, and brought up the 
youdi in die fervent principles of that sect; the Apostle of the Gendles never 
ceased to consider hlnisdf a Pltarisect even after he had rejected the Judaic 
Law* The father was also a Roman citizen^ and transmitted the precious 
franchise to his son. Probably the name Paul was the Greek equivalent of 
the Hebrew Saul, so that both names belonged to the apostle from infancy,^ 
He did not receive a ebssical education, for no Pharisee would have per¬ 
mitted such outright Hellenism in his son, and no man w ith Greek training 
would have ’ivritten the bad Greek of the Epistles. NeverrhclesSt he learned 
to Speak the language udth sufficient fluency to address an Athenian au¬ 
dience, and he occasionally referred to famous passages in Greek literature. 
Wc may believe that some Stoic theology and ethics passed from the uni- 
veisity environment of Tarsus into the Christianity of Paul. So he uses the 
Stoic term pneurji^ (breath) for what bis English translators call spirit. Like 
most Greek cities, Taisus had followers of the Orphic or other mystery 
religions, who believed that the god they worshiped had died for them, had 
risen frnm die grave, and would, if appealed to by lively faith and proper 
rituak save them from Hades, and share with them his gift of eternal and 
blessed life^^® The mystery religions prepared the Greeks for Paul, and 
Paul for the Greeks. 

After the youth had learned the trade of tennnahing, and had received 
instruction In the local synagogue, his father sent him to Jerusalem^ where, 
Paul tells us, he was "educated at the feet of Gamaliel according to the 
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strict maimer of the Law.” Gamaliel was reputedly the grandson of Hillel; 
he succeeded Hillel as president of tite Sanhedrin, and carried on the tradi¬ 
tion of interpreting the Law with a lenient regard for the frailty of man¬ 
kind. Stricter Pharisees were shocked to find him gazing appreciatively even 
upon pagan women k^e was so learned that the Jews, who keenly honor 
scholarship, called him “the beauty of the Law,” and gave to him first, as 
to only six men after him, the title of rabbsTij “our master.” From him and 
others Paul learned that slircwd and subtle, sometimes casuistic and sophisti¬ 
cal, manner of Biblical mterpretation which was to disport itself in the 
Talmud. Despite Paul’s initiation into Hellenism he remained to the end 
a Jew in mind and character, uttered no doubt of the Torah’s inspiration, 
and proudly maintained the divine election of the Jews as the medium of 
man’s salvation. 

He describes himself as “insignificant in appearance,” and adds: “to 
keep me from being too much ebted, a bitter physical affliction w'as sent 
me”; he does not further specify. Tradition pictured him at fifty as a bent 
and bald and bearded ascetic, with vast forehead, pale face, stem coun¬ 
tenance, and piercing eyes; Dsirer imagined him so in one of the greatest 
drawings of all time; but in truth these representations arc literature and art, 
not history. 

His mind was of a tv-pe frequent among Jews: penetrating and passionate 
rather than genial and urbane; emotional and imaginative rather than objec¬ 
tive and un|mtial; he was powerful in action because he was narrow' in 
thought. Even more than Spinoza he was a “God-mtoxicated man,” con¬ 
sumed with religious enthusiasm in the literal sense of this word—holding 
“a god within.” He believed himself divinely inspired, and endowed with 
the ability to work miracles. 1 Ic was also a practical soul, capable of laborious 
organization, impatiently patient in founding and presemng Christian com¬ 
munities. As in so many men, his faults and virtues were near allied and 
mutually indispensable, tie ivas impetnons and courageous, dogmatic and 
decisive, domineering and energetic, fanatical and creative, proud before 
man and humble before God, violently wrathful and capable of the ten- 
derest love. He advised his followers to “bless them that persecute you," 
but he could hope that his enemies-'“the party of circumcision”—“would 
get tbcmscbes emasculated. Lie Icnew' his failings, struggled a^^alnst rhem, 
and begged his converts to “put up with a little folly from me.” “ The post¬ 
script to his first epistle to the Corinthians smns him up: “This farewell 1, 
Paul, add in my own hand, A curse upon anyone who has no love for the 
Lord! Lord, come quickly! The blessing of the Lord Jesus be with yon! 
My Jove be with you all.” He was what he had to be to do what he did. 

He began by attacking Christianity in the name of Judaism, and ended 
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by rejecting Judaism In the name of Christy at every moment he was an 
apostle. Shocked by Steplien’s disrespect for the Law, he joined in killing 
him, and led the first persecution of Christians in Jerusalem. Hearing that 
the new faith had made converts in Damascus, he obtained authorization 
from the high priest to go there, arrest all “who belonged to the Way," and 
bring them in chains to Jerusalem (a,d. 31?).®“ It may be that the fervor 
of his persecution was due to secret doubts; he could be cruel, but not with¬ 
out remorse; possibly the vision of Stephen stoned to death, perhaps even 
some youthful glimpse of Golgotha, troubled his memory and his journey, 
and fevered his imagination. As his pany neared Damascus, says the Acts, 


a sudden light flashed upon him from heaven, and he fell to the 
ground. Then he heard a voice saying to him, “Saul, Sauk why do 
you persecute me?” are you, sir?” he asked. “1 am Jmus,”. . . 

said the voice, . . . SauFs fellow-travelers stood speecliless, for they 
heard the voice but could not see anyone. When he got up from the 
ground and opened his eyes he could sec nothing, l^ey Itad to take 
him by the hand and lead him into Damascus. For three days he could 
not see.**^ 


No one can say what natural processes underlay this pivotal experience 
The fatigue of a long journey, the strength of the desert sun, perhaps a 
stroke of heat lightning in the sky, acting by accumulation upon a frail 
and possibly epileptic body, and 3 mind tortured by doubt and guilt, may 
have brought to culmination the half-conscious process by which the pas¬ 
sionate denier became the ablest preacher of Stephen’s Christ. His Greek 
environment in Tarsus had spoken of a Soter or Savnour who redeemed 
mankind; his Jewish lore had told of a Messiah to come; how could he be 
sufc that tilts mysterious and fascinating Jesus, for whom men were ready 
to die, was not the promised one? When, weak and still blind at the end of 
his Journey, he felt upon his face the kindly, soothing hands of a converted 
Jew, something like scales dropped from his eyes, and his sight was re¬ 
stored; he got up and was bapuzed. and after taldng some food, regained 
his strength.” “ A few days later he entered the synagogues of Damascus, 
and told their congregations that Jesus was the Son of God. 


2 , The Mh^onary 

The governor of Damascus, urged by the offended Jews, issued an order 
for Paul s arrest; Paulas new friends lowered him in a basket over the city 
walls. For three years, he tells us, he preached Christ in the hamlets of Arabia. 
Rcniming to Jerusalem, he won the forgiveness and friendship of Peter, and 
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lived with him for a while. Most of the apostles distrusted him, but Barnabas, 
himself a recent convert, gave him a cordial hand, and persuaded the JeruM- 
Icm church to commission its persecutor as a hearer of the Good News that 
the Messiah had come and would soon establish the Kingdom. The Greek- 
speaking Jews to whom he brought the Gospel tried to IdM him, and the 
aposdes, perhaps fearing that his ardor would endanger them all, sent him 

to Tarsus. . , ,1. 

For eight years he was lost to liistory in his native cityj and perhaps again 

he felt the influence of the mystic salvation theology popular among the 
Greeks. Then Barnabas came and asked his aid in ministering to the church 
at Antioch. Worldng togetlier {43-44^)1 they made so many converts that 
Antioch soon led ail other cities in the number of its Christians. There for 
the dme the “Believers” “Disciples,” “Brethren ” or “Saints,” as they 
had called themselves, received from the pagans, perhaps m scorn, the name 
C/iJ'irtWKDi-followcrs of the iMcssiah or Anointed One. There too, for the 
first time, gentiles (i.e., people of the gentes or nations) were won to the 
new faith. Most of these were “GodTearers,” predominantly women, who 
had already accepted tlte monotheism, and in some part the ritual, of the 

^^^e Antioch converts were not as poor as those in Jerusalem; a con¬ 
siderable minority belonged to the merchant class. With the enthusiasm 
of a youthful and growling movement, they raised a fund to spread the 
Gospel. The eiders of the church “laid their hands upon” Bamabas and 
Paul and sent them out on what history, unduly belinling Barnabas, calls 
the “first missionaiy journey of Saint Paid" (45-47?) - They sailed to Cypn^ 
and met with encouraging success among the many Jews of that island. 
From Paphos they took ship to Perga in Pamphylia, and traveled over dan¬ 
gerous mountain roads to Antioch in Pisidk. The synagogue gave them a 
courteous hearing; but when they began to preach to gentiles as well the 
orthodox Jews persuaded the municipal officers to banish the missionaries. 
Similar difficulties developed at Iconium; and at Lystta Paul was stoned, 
dragged out of the town, and left for dead. Still “full of the joy of the Holy 
Spirit,” Paul and Barnabas carried the Gospel to Derbe. Then they returned 
by the same route to Perga, and sailed to Syrian Antioch. There they found 
themselves faced by the most crumal problem in the history of Chnsrianity. 

For some leading disciples of Jerusalem, hearing that the two preachers 
were accepting gentile converts without requiring circumcision, had come 
to Antioch “to teach the brethren that unless they were ciicumcized as Moses 
prescribed, they could not be saved.” ** To the Jew circumcision was not 
so much a ritud of health as a holy symibol of his people’s ancient covenant 
with God; and the Christian Jew was appalled at the thouglit of hreakiug 
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chat covenant. For their part Paul and Barnabas reaiked that if these cmis^ 
saries had their way, ChristianJty would never be accepted by any signifi¬ 
cant number of gentiles; it would remain “a Jewish heresy” (as Heine was 
CO call it), and would fade out in a century, TTicy went down to Jerusalem 
(50?) and fought the maner out with the apostles, nearly all of whom were 
still faithful worshipers in the Temple, James was reluctant to consent; 
Peter defended the two missionaries; finally it w as agreed that pagan prose¬ 
lytes should be required only to abstain from imnroFaiity and from the 
eating of sacrificial or strangled animals.^ Apparently Paul eased the way 
by promising financial support for the impoverished cominunity at Jerusa¬ 
lem from the swelling funds of the Atidoch churciL*® 

The issue, however, was too vital to he so easily laid, A second group 
of orthodox Jewish Christians came from Jemsalem to Antioch, found Peter 
eating with gendles, and persuaded him to separate himself, with the con¬ 
verted Jews, from the uncircumciEcd proselyxcs. We do not know Peter's 
side of this episode; Paul tells us that “he withstood Peter to his face” at 
Antioch,®* and accused him of hypocrisy; perhaps Peter had merely wished, 
like Paul, to he “all things to all men,*' 

Probably in the year jo Paul left on his second missionary journey. He 
had quarreled with Barnabas, w'ho now disappeared from history in his 
native Cyprus. Revisiting his churches in Asia Minor, Paul attached to 
himself at Lystra a young disciple named Timothy, whom he came to love 
with a profound affection that had long been starved for an object. Together 
they w'ent through Phrygia and Galatia as far north as AlcTcandria Trt^s, 
Here Paul made the acquaintance of Luke, on uncircumcized proselyte to 
Judaism, a man of good mind and heart, probably the author of the Third 
Gospel and the Book of Acts—both designed to soften the conflicts that 
from the beginning marked the history of Chrisdaniry. From Traas Paul, 
Timothy, and another aide, Silas, sailed to Macedonia, for rhe first time 
touching European soil. At Philippi, where Antony had conquered Brutus, 
Paul and Silas were arrested as disturbers of the peace, were scourged and 
jailed, but were freed on rhe discovery that they were Roman cidzens. Pass- 
Thcssalonica, Paul went to the sjTiagogue, and for three Sabbaths 
preached to the Jews, A few were convinced, and organized a church; others 
roused the town against Paul on the ground that he was proclaiming a new 
king; and his friends had to spirit him away to Beraea during the night,There 
the Jews received the message whth great eagerness”; bur the Thessalonians 
came to denounce Paul gs an enemy of J udaism, and he took ship for Athens 
(51?), discouraged and alone. 

Here, in the heart of pagan religion, science, and philosophy, he found 
himself quite friendless. There w’ere few Jews to give him a hearing; he 
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had to take his stand in the market place, like any modem harangner of 
city crowds, and compete mth a dozen rivals for pacing: cars. Some lis“ 
tenets argued with him; some laughed at him, and asked, *"What is this rag¬ 
picker tr>dng to make out?” Several were interested, and led him up to 
the Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, for a quieter hearing. He told them how 
he had noted, in Athens, an altar inscribed ''To an Unknown Cod"'; this 
dedication, which probably expressed the desire of die donors to thank, 
appease, or enlist the aid of a god of whose name they were not certain, Paul 
interpreted as a confession of ignorance concerning the nature of God. He 
proceeded with high eloquence: 

Whom therefore ye worship though ye know him not, him I de¬ 
clare unto you. God, who made the world and all things therein 
, . , dwells not in temples made vnth hands. » . ^ It is he that giveth 
life and breath unto ali^ , . . And he made of one blood aQ tlie nations 
of mankind - » ^ that tiiey should seek God, if haply they might feel 
after him, though he be not far from for in him we live and move 
and have our being, as certain also of your own poets have said^* 
p , - Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of God, we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by the alt and device of man. Howbeit, chose past rimes of ignorance 
God hath overlooked; but now he commandeth all men everywhere 
to repent, because he hath appointed a day wherein he will judge 
the world . , , by chat Man whom he hath ordained; w’-hereof he 
hath given assurance unto aU, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead.*® 

It was a brave effort to reconcile Chiisriaiuty wnth Greet philosophy.f 
Nevertheless, it impressed only a few; the Athenians had heard too many 
ideas to have much enthusksm for any. Paul left the city in disappointment 
and went to Corinth, where commerce had gathered a substantial com¬ 
munity of Jewns. He stayed there eighteen months (51-52?), earning bis 
living as a tentmaker, and preaching every Sabbath in the sj^nagogue. The 
leader of the synagogue w^as converted, and so many others that the alarmed 
Jews indicted Paul before the Roman governor, Gallio, on the charge of 
'^trying to induce people to worship God in ways that are against the law.*" 
Gallio replied: “As it is only a question of words and titles and your own 
law, you must look after it yourselves; 1 will not decide such matters”; 
and he dismissed them from the court. The two parties fell to blows, "but 
Gabio paid no attention." ^ Paul offered his go^el to the gentiles of Corinth, 
and made many converts among them, Christianicy may have seemed to 
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them an acceptable variation of the mystery faiths that had so often told 
them of resurrected sa^doi^j possibly in accepting it they assimilated it to 
these beliefs, and influenced Paul to interpret Christianity in terms familiar 
to the Hellenistic mind. 

From Corinth Paid went to Jerusalem (^3?) to ^'^salute the church/' Soon^ 
howc^^er, he was off on his third missionar)- journey, visiring the Christian 
communities in Antioch and x\sia Minor, and reinvigoraring them mth his 
fervor and confidence. At Ephesus he spent two years, and “did such extraor¬ 
dinary wonders” that many looked upon him as a miracle-worker, and 
sought to cure ailments by applying to the sick the linens Paul had used. 
The manufacturers of the mages diat pagan worshipers dedicated in the 
Temple of Artemis found their trade slackenings perhaps Paul had repeated 
here his Achenian indictment of image worship, or idolatry^. One Demetrius, 
who made silver models of the great shrine for pious pilgrims, organized a 
protest against Paul and the new faith, and led to the city theater a crowd 
of Greeks whose catchword, repeated for t\^^o hours, was “Great is Artemis 
of the Ephesians! A local official dissolved the gathering, but Paul thought 
it the better part of valor to leave for Macedonia* 

He spent some happy mouths with the little congregations he had founded 
in Philippi, Thessaionica, and Beraca. Hearing that dissension and immoral¬ 
ity were disordering the church at Corinth, he not only reprimanded it in 
se\^eral epistles, but w^ent down to it in person (56?) to face his detractors. 
They had accused him of profiting materially from his preaching, laughed 
at his visions, and rencw^cd the demand that all Christians should obey the 
Jewish Law* Paul reminded the turbulent community that he had every¬ 
where earned his Hving whh the work of his hands, and as to macejial profit, 
what had he not suffered from his missions?—eight floggings, one stoning, 
three shipwrecks, and a thousand dangers from robbers, patriots; and 
streams.*^ Amid chis turmoil w^ord was brought him that il\t *'^party of the 
circumcision,’^ apparently violating the Jerusalem agreemeut, had gone into 
Galatia and demanded of aflconveris che full acceptance of the Jewish Law* 
He w^rotc to the Galarians a wrathful epistle in which he broke completely 
wdth the Judaizing Christians, and declared that men w^ere to be saved not 
by adherence 1:0 the jMosaic Law% but by an active faith in Christ as the 
redeeming Son of God* Then, not knowing w^hat sharper tribulations 
aw^aited him there, he left for Jerusalem, eager to defend himself before 
the Apostles, and wishing to celebrate in the Holy City the ancient feast 
of Pentecost. From Jerusalem, he hoped, he mighr go to Rome, even to 
Spaim and never rest till ever)' province of the Empire had heard the news 
and promise of the risen Christ* 
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5 . The Tbeohgien 

The leaders of the mother church gave him "a heartj welcome” (57?); 
but privately they admonished him: 

You see, brotliei, how many thousand believers there are among 
the jews, all of them zealous upholders of the Law. They have becu 
told that you teach all Jews who live among the heathen to turn away 
from Moses, that you tell them not to clrcumcize their children, nor 
to observe the old customs. . , . They will be sure to hear that you 
have come. So do what we tell you. We have four men here who are 
under a vow. Join them, undergo the rites of ptirification with them, 
and pay their expenses. . . . Then everybody will understand that 
there is no cnith in tlie stories told about yon, but that you yourself 
obsert'C the Law.^^ 

Paul took the advice in good spirit, and went through the rites of purifica- 
riou. But W'hen some Jews saw him in the Temple they raked an outcry 
against him as “the man who teaches cverj^body everywhere against our 
people and the Law.” A mob seized him, dragged him from the Temple, 
and ‘Vere trying to kill him” when a squad of Roman soldiers rescued him 
by arrest. Paul nimed to speak to the crow'd, and affirmed both his Judaism 
and his Christianity, They shouted for his death. The Roman officer ordered 
him to be flogged, but desisted when lie learned of Paul’s Roman citizenship. 
The next day he brought the prisoner before the Sanliedrin. Paul addre.<sed 
it, proclaimed himself a Pharisee, and won some support; but hk excited 
opponents again sought to do him violence, and the officer withdrew him 
into the barracks. That night a nephew of Paul came to warn him that forty 
Jews had vowed not to eat or drink until they had killed him. The officer, 
fearing a disturbance that would compromise him, sent I^iul in the night to 
the procurator FeILt at Caesarea. 

Five days later the high priest and some elders came up from Jerusalem, 
and accused Paul of being “a pest and a disturber of the peace among Jews 
all over the world." Paul admitted that he was preaching a new religion, 
bur added: “I believe cverytldng that is taught in the Law.” Felix dismissed 
the accusers; nevertheless, he kept Paul under house arrest—accessible to 
friends-for two years (58-60?), hoping, perhaps, for a substantial bribe. 

When Festus succeeded Fclk he suggested that Paul should stand trial 
before him at Jerusalem. Fearing that hostile environment, Paul exercised 
his tights as a Roman citzen, and demanded trial before the emperor. Ring 
Agrippa, passing through Caesarea, gave him another hearing, and judged 
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him with great learning/^ but Qthenvise mncx:ent; *'hc might be let 
go/' said Agrippa, he had not appealed to the emperor.^^ Paid was put 
on a trading vessel, which sailed so leisurely that it encountered a winter 
storm before it could reach Italy. Through fourteen days of tempest, we 
are told, he gave crew and passengers an encouraging example of a man 
superior to death and confident of rescue. The ship broke to pieces on Malians 
rocks* but all on board warn safely to shore. Three months later Paul 
arrived in Rome (61?), . 

The Roman authorities treated him leniently, awaiting hk accusers from 
Palestine, and Nero's leisure to hear the case. He was allowed to live m a 
house of his choosings with a soldier to guard him; he could not move about 
freely, but he could receive whomever he wTshed. He invited the leading 
Jews of Rome to come to him; they heard him patiently, but when they 
perceived that in his judgment the observance of the Jewish Law was not 
necessary to salvation^ they turned away; the Law seemed to them the 
indispensable prop and solace of jewdsh life. “Understand, then,” said Paul^ 
“that this message of God's solvation has been sent to the heathen. They 
will listen to it!'' ** His attitude offended also the Chrisrian community that 
he found in Rome. These converts, chiefly Jews, preferred the Christianity 
that had been brought to them from Jerusalem; they practiced circumcision, 
and were hardly distinguished by Rome from the orthodox Jews; they 
welcomed Peter, but were cold to Paul. He made some converts among 
the gentiles^ even in high place; but a bitter sense of frustration darkened 
die loneliness of his imprisonment. 

He found some solace in sending long and tender letters to his distant 
flocks. For ten years now he had written such epistles; there were doubrle^ 
many more chan have come down to us under his name.* They did not come 
directly from his pen; he dictated them, often adding a postscript in his 
own rough hand; he left them apparently unrevised, with all their repericions, 
obscurities, and bad grammar on riieir head. Neverrhclcss, the depth and 
sincerity of rheir feeling, their angrj^ devotion to a great cause, their pro¬ 
fusion of noble and memorable speech make them the most forceful and 
eloquent letters in all literature- even Cicero's charm seems slight beride 
this passionate faith, flere are strong words of love from one to wbom hk 
churches w'ere his fiercely protected children; idolent attacks upon his 
numberless enemies; reprimands to sinners^ backsliderS| and divisive dis¬ 
putants; and everywhere tender exhortations. 


* Of these we miy remud the lenen w the G^itatians, CciindiiartSp ood Ramaiis as authoide; 
probably also tho^ lo iht Thessalojiians^ Ptiiilp|uatiSt GoIrKwiam* »nd Philemon; perfaipa even 

the episde ro Ephrdom.^^ 
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Be filled xvhh. thanksgiving* Let the presence nf Christ dwell in you, 
a well-spring of abounding viTsdom^ teach and encourage one another 
with hymns and songs of the spiritual lifej mak e music in your hearts 
in gratitude to God.*^ 


Here arc great phrases tfiat all Christendom quotes and cherishes: '^the lercer 
kills, the spirit gives life^V® *^evil comniunicatioris corrupt good manncjns^";'*® 
“to the pure all things are pure'';^^ "'the love of money is the root of dl evil/'^^ 
Here are frant confessions of Ins faults, even of his statesmanlike hypocrisies: 


I have made myself everyonc^s slave, so as to over all the more- 
To the Jevv'S I have become like a Jew to win Jews . , , to those 
without the Law I have become like a man without any law * * . I 
have become all things to aU meitr that 1 might save some of them. 
I do it all lor the sake of the Good News, that 1 may share its blessings 
with the rcst**^ 


These epistles were presert^ed, and often publicly read, by the congrega- 
rions to vsrhich they -were addressed. By the end of the first century many 
of them were widely known; Clement of Rome refers to tliem in 97, 
Ignatius and Polycarp soon afterwards; gradually they entered into the 
subtlest theology of the Church. Moved by Ids ow^n somber spirit and 
remorse^ and his tnansforuiiiig vision of Christ; influenced perhaps by 
Placonkc and Stoic denunciations of matter and the body as cvdl; recalling, 
it may be, Jew ish and pagan customs of sacrificing a ‘“scapegoat” for the 
sins of the people, Paul created a theology of which none but the vaguest 
warrants can be found in the words of Christ: that every man bom of woman 
inherits the guilt of Adam, and can be saved from eternal damnation only 
by the atoning death of the Son of God.^ ^ Such a conception W'as more 
agreeable to the pagans than to the Jew's, Egv’pt, Asia Minor, and Hellas 
had long since believed in gods—Osiris, Attis, Dionysus—who had died to 
redeem mankind; such titles ^sSoier (Savior) and Eleuiherios (Deliverer) 
had been applied to these deities; and the word Kyrhs (Lord), used bv Paul 
of ChtisT, was the term given in Syrian-Greek cults to the dying and redeem¬ 
ing Dionysus,^ The gentiles of Antioch and other Greek cities;, never having 

* The aitcienr Jews shaitd. with the CanaaoitcSi ^loabitc^ Phoenicbns, CijThigmLms+ and 
other people? the castijm of saenheing a child, c^'cn a beloved snnp 10 appease the wrath of 
HeaTcn. In the coiircc of time a condemned crinutiAl might be sub^tiiteiL hi Babvlooii he 
drtised in royal robes tii represent the ^on of the kiiig, and wa$ then scourged and 
hinged. A wmilar sacrifice rook pEacc in Rhodes at the feast of Cronus. The offering of a 
lama of kid at the Passover WHS probably a civflized of ancient haman sacriheen 

‘^Qn xiie day of amnemcnc," sap Fiazer. ^che Jewhli h[gh pncst laid borlt his bauds on the head 
of a live guau confessed ov-cr u all die imqoitfcs of die children of IsracL aud having thereby 
cransfcrTTcd the of the people hi die beaa, scut it away into the w ildcrucss," 
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known Jesus in the ^esh, could only accept him after the manner of their 
savior gods, ‘'Behold," said Paul, “I show yon a invsterv." 

Paul added to this popular and consoling theology certain mystic con¬ 
ceptions already made current by the Book of Wisdom and the philosophy 
of Philo. Christ, said Paul, is “the wisdom of God," =* the first-bora Son 
of Godj “he is before all things, in him all things exist , , . through him 
all things have been created.” He is not the Jewish Messiah who will deliver 
Israel from bondage^ he is the Logos whose death will deliver all men. 
Through these interpretations Paul could rteglect the actual life and sayings 
of Jesus, which he had not directly knowm, and could stand on an equality 
wnth the immediate apostles, who were no match for him in metaphysics 
speculation; he could give to the life of Christ, and to the life of man, high 
roles in a magnificent drama that embraced all souls and all eternity. More¬ 
over, he could answer the troublesome questions of those who asked why 
Christ, if very god, had allowed himself to be put to death: Christ had died 
to redeem a world lost to Satan by Adam’s sin; he had to die to break the 
bonds of death and open the gates of heaven to all who should be touched 
by the grace of God, 

Two factors, said Paul, determine who shall be saved by Christ’s death: 
divine election and humble faith. God chooses from all eternity those whom 
he will bless with his grace, and those whom he will danm.®* Nevertheless;, 
Paul bestirred himself to awaken faith as a rod to catch God's grace; only 
through Such assurance of tilings longed for,” such ‘'confidence in things 
nnscen," can the soul experience that profound change which makes a 
new man, unites the believer with Christ, and allows him to share in the 
fruits of Christ s death. Good works and the performance of aU tlie 613 
precepts of die Jewish Law will not suffice, said Paul; they cannot remake 
the mner man, or wash the soul of sin. The death of Qirik had ended the 
epoch of the Law- now there should no more be Jew and Greek, slave and 
freeman, male and female, for *'in union with Chii^ Jesus you arc all one.” 

As to good wwks combined with faith, Paul never tired of inculcating 
them; and the most famous words ever spoken about love arc his owm: 

I'bough 1 Speak with the tongues of men and angels, and have not 
love, 1 am become as sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. And though 
1 have the gift of preaching, and understand al] mj^steiies, and have 
al! knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I can move moun¬ 
tains; if [ have not love 1 am nothing. And though I give away every¬ 
thing that [ am, and give myself, but do it in pride, not love, it profits 
me noching. Love is patient and kind. It is not envious or boastful, 

... It does not insist on its rights. , . . It never falls. So faith, hope, 
and love endure, these three; and the greatest of these is love.** 
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To sexual love, and marriage, Paul gives the most discouraging toleration. 
One passage " suggests, but docs not prove, that he was married; “Have 
we not” (he and Bamabas) “a right to take a Chtisdan wife about with 
us, like the rest of the apostles, and the Lord’s brothers, and Peter?“—but 
in another “• he calls himself single. Like Jesus, he had no ^irmpathy for 
physical desire “ He was horrified when he heard of promiscuity and 
perversions." “Do you not know,” he asked the Corinthians, “that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Spirit that is within you? . . . Honor God 
with your bodies.” ^ Virginity is better than marriage, but ntarriage is better 
than concupiscence. The marriage of divorced persons is forbidden, except 
after mixed unions- Women are to be obedient to their husbands, slaves 
to their masters. “Everyone ought to remain in the station in which he was 
called” (i.c., converted to Qirisdamty). “If you were a slave when you were 
called, never mind. Even if you can gain your freedom, make the most of 
your present condition instead. For a slave who has been called to union with 
the Lord is a ficedman of the Lord, just as a freeman who had been called Is 
a slave of Christ.” " Freedom and slavery meant little If the world 
soon coming to an end. By the same token national liberty was unimportant. 
Let “every soul be in subjection to the higher powers, for there is no power 
but God, and the powers that be arc ordained by God.” It was ungnacious 
of Rome CO destroy so accommodating a philosopher. 


4 . The MiiTtyT 


‘T)o vottr best to come to me soon,” runs the doubtful second letter to 
Timothy, 


for Demas has deserted me for love of the present world . . , 
Crescem has gone, and TituSi no one but Luke is with me. ... At 
my first appearance in court no one came to help me; eveiy'body de¬ 
serted me. . . . But the Lord stood by me, and gave me strength, so 
that 1 might make a full presentation of the message and let all the 
heathen hear it. So I was saved from the jaws of the lion, . . . My 
life is already being poured out, and the time has come for my de¬ 
parture. I have bad a part in the great contest, t have run my race, 1 
have preserved the faith.““ 

He spoke bravely, but he was desobte. One ancient tradition said that he 
was freed, went to Asia and Spain, preached again, and once more found 
himself a prisoner in Rome; probably he was never freed. Without wife or 
children to comfort him, with all friends gone but one, only his faith could 
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support him; and perhaps that too was shaken. Like the ocher Gitistians of 
Ilk age, he had lived on the hope of seeing Christ retum. He had wiitcea 
to the Philippians: “We are cagerJy awaiting the coming of a savior, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. . . . The Lord is coniitig soon." ^ And to the Corin¬ 
thians: “The appointed time has grown very short. From now on, those 
who have wives should live as though they had none , . , and those who 
buy anything as if they did not own it, , - . For the present shape of the 
world is passing away . . . Mormatha' Lord, come quickly’”®® But In 
his second epistle to the Thessalonians he reproved them for neglecting the 
affairs of this w'orld in CKpcctadott of Christ’s early advent; the coining will 
be delayed until the “Adversary”—Satan““m3kes his appearance and pro¬ 
claims himself to be God,” We sairmise from his last letters that he had 
struggled, during his imprisonment; to reconcile his early faidi with the long 
delay in the Varousia or Second Appearance, More and more lie put his hope 
beyond the grave, and made for his own solace die great adjustment that 
Saved Chnsriamty—the transformation of the belief in Christ’s earthly return 
into the hope of union with him in heaven after death. Apparently he was 
tried again, and convicted; Caesar and Christ came face to face, and Caesar 
won for a day. We do not know the precise charge; probably noiw, as at 
Thessalonica, Paul was accused of “di^beying the emperor’s decrees, and 
claiming that someone else called Jesus is long,” This was a crime of 
Wisfertar, punishable with death. TiVe have no ancient record of the trial; but 
Tertullian, writing about 200, reports that Paul was beheaded at Rome; and 
Oiigen, about 120, writes chat “Paul suffered marryrdom in Rome under 
Nero. Probably, as a Roman citizen, he had the honor of a distinct 
execution, and was not mingled with the Christians crucified after the fire 
of 64, Tradirion nnited him with Peter in a simultaneous, though separate, 
martyrdom; and a touching legend pictured the great rivals meeting in 
friendship on the road to death. Over the place on the Via Ostia, where 
the Church believed that Paul bad found peace, a shrine was raised in the 
third century. Remade in ever fairer form, it stands today as the basilica 
of San Paolo fuori le Mura—St, Paul beyond the ^Valls, 

It is a fir symbol of his victory. The emperor who condemned him died 
a cowards death, and soon nothing survived of his inordinate works. But 
from the defeated Paul came the theological structure of Christianity, as 
from Paul and Peter the astonishing organization of the Church. Paul had 
found 3 dream of Jewish eschatology, confined in Judaic Law; be had freed 
and broadened it into a faith chat could move the ts'orid. VV'ith the patience 
of a statesman he had interwoven the ethics of the Jews tidth the meta¬ 
physics of the Creeks, and had transfomicd the Jesus of the Gospels into 
the Christ of theology. He had created a new mystery, a new form of the 
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resmrecrion drama, which would absorb and surv'ive all tbe rest. He had 
replaced conduce with creed as the test of virtue, and m that sense had 
begun the Middle Ages, It was a tragic change, but perhaps humanity- 
had w^illed it so^ only a few saints could achieve the imitation of Christ, but 
many souls could rise to faith and courage in the hope of eternal life. 

The influence of Paul w^as not immediately felt. Xhc communities that 
he had estabhshed were tiny isles in a pagan sea. The church at Rome was 
PetcrX ^d remained faithful to his mcmoIy^ For a century after Paul's 
death he was almost forgotten* But when the first generations of Christianity 
had passed away, and the oral tradirion of the apostles began to fadc^ and a 
hundred heresies disordered the Christian mind, the epistles of Paul provided 
the framework for a stabilizing system of belief that united the scattered 
congregations into a powerful Church, 

Even so, the man who had detached Christianity from Judaism was still 
so essentially Jewish in Incensity of character and sternness of morality that 
the Middle Ages, adopting paganism into a colorful Catholicism^ saw no 
kindred spirit in him, built few churches to hnii, seldom sculptured his 
figure or used his name. Fifteen centuries went by before Luther made Paul 
the Apostle of the Reformation, and Calvin found in him the somber texts of 
the predesrinarian creed. Protestantism was the triumph of Paul over Peteti 
Fundamentalkm is the triumph of Paul over Christ* 


m. JOHN 

The accidents of histoiy^ have transmitted Paul to us in comparadve 
clarity, and have lefc the aposde John in obscurity and mj-nstety. Besides 
three epistles, two major works have come down to us under his name. 
CIritIckm tentatively assigns the Book of Revelation to the year 69^70,^ 
and to another John, “the Presbyter’ mentioned by Papias (135).^ Justin 
MartjT (135) attributes this powerful Apocalypse to the “belo^’cd” apostle;^^ 
but as early as the fourth centuiy Eusebitis^^ noted that some scholars 
doubted its authenticity* The author must have been a man of considerable 
prominence, for he addresses the churches of Asia in a tone of menacing 
authority. If the apostle wrote it (and we may provlrionally continue to 
think so), we can understand why, like his brother James, he was called 
Boanerge!;, Son of Thunder. In Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamuni, Sardis, and 
ocher dries of Asia Minor, John, rather than Peter or Paul, was looked upon 
as the highest head of the Church* Tradirion as reported by Eusebius held 
that John had been banished to Patmos by Donutiaii, and had on that Aegean 
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isle written both the Fourth G«>spcl sind die Apocalypse. He lived to so great 
an age that people said he would never die. 

In form Revelation resembles the books of Daniel and Enoch. Such 
prophetic’synibolic visions were a literary device freqacutly used by the 
Jews of the age; there w'crc sev'^eral other apocalypses (“hidden things 
revealed”), but this one surpassed all the rest in lurid eloquence. Starting 
from the common belief that the coming of the Kingdom of God would 
be preceded by the reign of Satan and the heyday of evil, the author 
describes the principate of Nero as precisely this Satanic age. Satan and 
his followers, ha\ing revoked against God, ate defeated by Michael’s 
angelic hosts, are cast down upon the earth, and there lead the pagan world 
in the attack upon Christianity. Nero is the Beast and Antichrist of the book, 
a Messiah from Satan as Jesus \vas from God. Rome is described as “the 
harlot who sits on the great waters, with whom the kings of the earth have 
committed fornication”; she is the “whore of Babylon,” the source and 
center and summit of all iniquity, immorality, perverrion, idolatry; there 
the blasphemous and bloodstained Caesars demand the worship that Chris¬ 
tians must reserve for Christ. 

In a succession of visions tbe author sees the punishments that will fall 
upon Rome and its empire. A plague of locusts will for five months torture 
all inhabiiants except the 144,000 Jews who have on their foreheads the sign 
of Christianity.^’^ Other angels "will emptj'" “the seven vials of God’s wrath” 
upon the earth, afflicting men with terrible sores, and turning the s<» “into 
blood like a dead man’s,” so that “every living thing in the sea” will die. 
Another angel will let loose the full heat of the sun upon all unrepentant 
men; another will cover the earth with darkness; four angels will lead “twice 
10,000 times io,ooo” knights to slaughter a third of mankind. Four horsemen 
will ride forth to “kiU the people with sword, famine, death, and the wild 
animals of the earth.” ” A great earthquake vrill tumble the planet into ruins; 
huge hailstones will fall upon the surviving inhdels, and Rome will be 
utterly destroyed. The kings of the earth will come together on the plains 
of Armageddon to make ilicir last stand against God; but they will be 
overwhelmed in death. Satan and his cohorts, everywhere defeated, wUI be 
plunged into Hell Only true Christians will be saved from diese calamities; 
and those who have suffered for Christ’s sake, who have been “washed in 
the blood of the Lamb,” will receive abounding rcw'ard. 

After a thousand years Satan will be released to prey again upon mankind; 
sin will mount again in an unbelieving world; and the forces of evil will 
make a last effort to undo the work of God. Bat they will once more be 
overcome, and this time Satan and his followets wtU be cast into Hell for¬ 
ever. Hicq will conte the Last Judgment, when all the dead will be raised 
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from their graves, and the drowned will be drawn up our of the seas. On 
[hat dread day all ‘‘whose names arc not found in the Book of Life” w ill 
be “flung into ... a burning lake of fire and brimstone.” “ The faithful 
will “gather for God’s great banquet, and will cat the bodies of kings, com¬ 
manders, mighty men ... the bodies of all men, slaves or freemen, high 
or low," who have not heeded the call of Christ. A new heaven and earth 
will be formed, and a New Jerusalem will come down from the hand of 
God to be a paradise on earth. It will have a foundation of precious stones, 
buildings of translucent silver or gold, walls of jasper, and each gate a single 
pearl; through it will run a “liver of living water,” on whose bank will grow 
the “tree of life.” llic reign of evil wiD be ended for all rime; the hiithful 
of Christ will inherit the earth; “there wiU be no death any longer, nor night, 
nor any grief or pain.” 

The influence of the Book of Revelation was immediate, enduring, and 
profound. Its prophecies of salvation for loyal believers, and of punishment 
for their enemies, became die sustenance of a persecuted Church. Its theory 
of the millennium solaced those who mourned the long delay in the second 
coming of Christ, Its vivid images and brilliant phrases eniered into both 
the popular and the literary speech of Christendom. For nineteen centuries 
men have interpreted the events of history as fulfillments of its visions; and 
in some recesses of the white man’s world it stili gives its dark colors and 
bitter flavor to the creed of Christ. 


it seems incredible that the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel should have 
come from the same hand. The .Apocalypse is Jewish poetry, the Fourth 
Gospel is Greek philosophy. Perhaps the apostle wrote Revelation in justifi¬ 
able wrath after Nero’s persecution, and the Gospel in the mellow meta¬ 
physics of his old age (ajj. 90?) . His memories of the Master may by thb 
rime have faded a bit, so far as one could ever forget Jesus; and doubdess 
in the isles and cities of Ionia he had heard many an echo of Greek mvsricism 
and philosophy. Plato had set a theme by picturing the Ideas of God as the 
patterns on which all things were formed; the Stoics had combined these 
Ideas into the LogiJJ Spermijtikos or fertilizing ^visdom of God; the Neo- 
Pythagoreans had made the Ideas a divine person; and Philo had tnmed 
thern into the Logos or Reason of God, a second divine principle, through 
which God created, and communicated with, the world. If we reread the 
famous exordium of the Fourth Gospel with all this in mind, and retain the 
Logos of the Greek original in place of the transkrion Word^ wc perceive 
at once that John has joined the philosophers: 

In the beginning w’as the Logos; the Logos was with God, and the 
Logos was God, ... All things were m^e by the Logos; without 
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him nothing was made that was made. It was by him that all things 
came into existence. ... So the Logos became flesh and blood, and 
dwelt amongst us. 

Just as Philo, learned in Greek speculation, had felt a need to rephrase 
Judaism in. forms acceptable to the logic-loving Greeks, so John, having 
lived for nvo generations in a Hellenistic environinenc, sought to give a 
Greek philosophical dnge to the mystic Jewish doctrine that the Wisdom 
of God was a living being,®* and to the Qiristian doctrine that Jesus was 
the iMessiah. Consciously or not, he continued Paul’s work of detaching 
Oiristlanitj' from Judaism. Christ was no longer presented as a Jcw% living 
more or less under the Jewish Law; he w^s made to address the Jews as 
“you,”' and to speak of their Law' as “yours”^ he w^as not a Messiah sent “to 
save the lost sheep of Israel," he w'as the coeternaJ Son of God; not merely 
the future judge of mankind, but the primeval creator of the universe. In 
this perspective the Jewish life of the man Jesus could be put into the back¬ 
ground, faded almost as in Gnusdc heresy; and the god Christ w'as assimilated 
to the religious and ptulosophical traditions of the Hellenistic mind. Now 
the pagan world—even the anti-Semitic world—could accept him as its own, 

Chiisdanitjr did nor destroy paganism; It adopted it. The Greek mind, 
dying, came to a transmigrated life In the theology and liturgy of the Church; 
the Greek language, having reigned for centuries over philosophy, became 
the vehicle of Christian literature and ritual; the Greek mysteries passed 
down into the impressive mystery of the Mass. Other pagan cultures con¬ 
tributed to the syncredsr result. From Egypt came the ideas of a divine 
trinity, the Last Judgment, and a personal uiimoitaBty of retvard and pun¬ 
ishment; from Egypt the adoration of the Mother and Child, and the mystic 
theosophy that made Neoplatonism and Gnosticism, and obscured the Qiris' 
rian creed; there, too, Christian munasticism would find its exemplars and 
its source. Frr«n Phn’gia came the worship of rbe Great .Mother; from 
Syria the resurrection drama of don is; from Thrace, perhaps, the cult of 
Dionysus, the dying and saving god. From Pcisia came millcnnarianism, the 
'ages of the w orid," the “final conflagration,” the dualism of Satan and God, 
of Darkness and Light; already in the Fourrh Gospel Christ is the “Light 
shining in the darkness, and the darkness has never put it out.” The .Michr^c 
ritual so closely resembled the eucharisric sacrifice of tite Mass that ChrLscian 
farhers charged the Devil with inventing these similarities to niislead frail 
niinds.®^ Christianity was the last great creation of the ancient pagan w’orld. 


CHAPTER XXVIU 


The Growth of the Church 

A-D- 96-305 


I. THE CHRISTIANS 

T hey met io private rooms or siral] chapels, and organized themselves 
on the model of the synagogue^* Each congregation was called an 
eibife/erfir—the Greek term for the popular assembly in municipal govern¬ 
ments. Slaves were welcomed, as in the Isiac and Mithraic cults; no attempt 
w-as made to liberate them, but they were comforted by the promise of a 
Kingdom in which all could be free. The early converts were predominandy 
proletarian, with a sprinkling of the lower middle classes and an occasional 
conquest among the rich- Nevertheless, they were far from being the “dregs 
of the people,” as Cclsus would claim; they lived for the most part orderly 
and industrious hves, hnanced missions, and raised funds for impoverished 
Christian communities. Little effort was made as yet to wnn over the rural 
population; these came in last, and it was in this strange way that their 
name pagani (villagers, peasants) came to be applied to the prc-Chiistiaii 
inhabitants of the Mediterranean states. 

Women were admitted to the congregations, and rose to some prominence 
in minor roles; but the Church required them to shame the heathen by lives 
of modest subniission and retirement. TTiey were bidden to come to worship 
veiled, for their hair was considered espyecially sednciive, and even angels 
might be distracted by it during the servicer Saint Jerome thought it should 
he entirely cut off.^ Christian women were also to avoid cosmetics and 
Jewelry', and particularly false hair; for the blessing of the priest, falling upon 
dead hair from another head, -nmuld hardly know’- which head to bless,'* Paul 
had instructed his communities sternly; 

Women should keep quiet in church. They must cake a subordi¬ 
nate place. If they want cn find out anything they should ask their 
husbands at home, for it is disgiaecful for a woman to speak in 
church. ... A man ought not 10 wear anything on his head in 
church, for he is the image of God and reflects God’s glory, while 
woman is a reflection of man’s glon*. For man w*as not made from 
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wom^n, hut womati from man; and man was ndt created for woman, 
but woman for iiiafL That is whj^ she ought to wear upon her head 
something to symbolize her subjection.^ 

This was the Judaic and Greek view of wroiimi^ not the Roman; perhaps 
it represented a reaction against the license into w^hich some women had 
debased their grouping liberty. We may believe, from these very fulmina- 
tions;, that despite the lack of jewels and scents, and with the help of veils, 
Christian women succeeded in being attractive, and exercised their ancient 
pow'ers in their subtle ways. For unmarried or widowed women the Qiurch 
found many usehil tasks. They were organized as “sisters^” performed works 
of administration or charity, and created in time the divers orders of those 
nuns whose cheerful kindliness is the noblest embodiment of Christianity* 

Luciam about ido, described *'those imbeeiJes,^^ the Christians, as “dis- 
d^rining things terrestrial, and holding these as belonging to all in common/' ® 
A generation later TerniUian declared that “we"’ (Chrisrians} “have all 
things in conunon except our wives/’ and added, with his characteristic 
bite: “at that point wne dissolve our partnership, precisely where the rest 
of men make it cfFective.” ^^"e should not take these statements literaUy; 
as another passage in TertuUian ^ suggests, this communism meant merely 
that each Christian would contribute according to his means lo the congre- 
garion's common fund. The expectarioin of an early end to the existing order 
of things doubtless facilitaced giving; the richer members may have been 
persuaded that they must not let the Last Judgment surprise them in the 
arms of Mammon. Some early Cliristians agreed with the Essenes that the 
prosperous man who does not share his surplus is a thief® James, “brother 
of the Lord,” attacked vvealth with words of revolutionary bitterness: 

Come, now, you rich people, weep aloud and howl over the mis^ 
erics that shall overtake you! Your wealth lias rorted, your clothes arc 
moth-catem your gold and silver are rusted . . . and their rust wiU 
eat inta yoor v^ry flesh, for you have stored up fire for the last days. 

The wages you have withheld from the laborers who have reaped 
ynur har^^ests erj^ aloud, and their cries have re:a.ched the ears of the 
Lord of Hosts. , , , Has not God chosen the world's poor to possess 
the Kingdom? 

In chat Kingdom, he adds, the rich wrill wither like flowers under a scorching 
sun.^^ 

An element of communism emcred into the custom of rhe common meal. 
As the Greek and Roman associations had met on occasion to dine together, 
so the early Christians g;3thered f rei]ueiitly in the or love feast, usually 
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on a Sabbath evening. Thcr dinner began and ended vAth prayer and scrip¬ 
tural readings, and the bread and wine were blessed by the priest. The faith¬ 
ful appear to have believ^ed thac the bread and wine were, or represented, the 
body and blood of Christy ^ the worshipers of Dionysus, Attis, and Mithras 
had entertained lilce beliefs at the banquets where they ate the magic embodi- 
n^entsor symbols of their gods.^® The final ritual of the ^g^pe was the “kiss 
of love/' In some congregaEians this was given only by men to men, and 
by w^-omen to \vomen; in others this hard restricrion w'as not enforced. Many 
participants discovered an untheological delight in the pleasant ceremonyi 
and Tertullian and oriiers denounced it as having led to sexual indulgences,^* 
The Church recommended that chc lips should not be opened in lapsing, 
and that the kiss should not be repeated if it gave pleasured^ In the third 
century the ngupe gradually disappeared. 

Despite such episodes^ and the diatribes of preachers calling their con- 
gregatiotis to perfection^ we may accept the old belief that the morals of 
the early Qiristians were a reproving example to the pagan world. After 
the weakening of the ancient faiths had reinoved rheir frail support from 
the moral life^ and the attempt of Stoicism at an almost natural ethic had 
failed wTth all but the best of nierjt a new supernatural ethic accomplished, 
at whatever cost to the free and dissolvent intellect, the task of regulating 
the jungle instincts of man into a viable moraliEy. The hope of the coming 
Kingdom carried with it belief in a Judge who savi^ ever)*' act, knew man^s 
cvtiy thought, and could not be eluded or deceived To this divine sur- 
i^eiUancc was added mutual scrutiny: in these lictle groups sm could with 
difficulty find a hiding place; and the commimity publicly reprimanded those 
members who had violated the new moral code with insufficient secrecy. 
Abortion and infanticide, wlueh were decimating pagan society^ were 
forbidden to Christians as the equivalents of murder; in many instances 
Christians rescued exposed infants, bapebed them^ and brought them up with 
the aid of the community fund.^* The Church forbade with less success 
the acrendance of Christians at the theater or the public games, and rheir 
parriciparion in the festivities of pagan Imlidays.^® In general, Oirisdanity 
continued and exaggerated the moral sternness of the embattled Jews. Celi¬ 
bacy and virginity w^re recomniended os ideal; mamage was tolerated only 
as a check on ptonsiscuicy and as a ridiculous means of continuing the race^ 
bur husband and wife wxre encouraged to refrain from sexual relations.^* 
Divorce w^as allowed only when a pagan w 4 hed to annul a Tnarri3e:e with 
2 con^xrt. The netnamage of widow's or widowers was discountenanced, 
and homosexual practices were condemned with an earnestness rare in 
antiquity. far as sex Is concerned,” said Tertullian, *^the Christkn is 
content with the woman.” ^ 
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Much of this difficult code was predicated on the ^rly return of Christ* 
AsS that hope faded, the voice of the flesh rose again, and Christian morals 
were reiax^; an anonymous pampblec The Shepf:^d of Hermm {ea. i lo), 
inveighed against the reappearance, among Christians, of avarice, dkhonesty, 
rouge, dyed hair, painted eyelids, drunkenness, and :idul£ery.“^ Nevertheless, 
rhe general picture of Qiristian moral s in this period is one of plery, mutua] 
Joydty, marital fidelity, and a quiet happiness in the possesaon of a confident 
faith. The younger Pliny was compelled to report to Xrajaii that die Chns- 
mns led peaceful and exemplary lives." Galen described them as far 
advanced in self-discipiinc and . . . intense desire to attain moral excellence 
rh^ r they are in no way inferior to true philosopher:,” ^ The sense of sin 
took on a new intensity with the belief that ail mankind had been tainted by 
Adam’s fall, and that soon the world W'ould end b a judgment of eternal 
punishment or reward. Many Christians were absorbed in riie effort to come 
clean to that dread assizC', they saw a lure of Satan in every pleasure of the 
senses, denounced the "world and the flesh," and sought to subdue desire 
with fasts and varied chastisements. They looked with suspicion upon music, 
white bread, foreign wines, warm baths, or shaving the beard—^whlch seemed 
to flour tile evident will of God.®^ Even for the ordinary Christian, life took 
on a mote somber tint than paganism had ever given it except in the occa¬ 
sional “apotropaic" appeasement of subterranean deities. The senous temper 
of the Jewish &abbach was transferred to the Qiristian Sunday that repbeed 
it in the second century. 

On that dies or Lord’s Day, the Christians assembled for their 

weekly ritual. Their clergy read from the Scriptures, led them in prayer, 
and preached sermons of doctrinal instruction, moral exhortation, and sec¬ 
tarian controversy. In the early days members of the congregation, especially 
women, were allowed to "prophesy”—Le,, to '^speak forth,” in trance or 
ecstasy, words to which meaning could be given only by pious interpreta- 
cioiL When these performances conduced to ritual fever and theological 
chaos, the Church discouraged and finally suppressed them. At every step 
the clergy found itself obliged not to generate superstition, but to control it. 

By the close of the second century these weekly ceremonits had taken 
the form of the Christian Mass, Based partly on the Judaic Temple service, 
partly on Greek mystery rituals of purification, vicarious sacrifice, and 
parridparion, through co mmunion, in the death-overcoming powxrs of the 
deity, the Mass grew slowly into a rich congeries of prayers, psalms, read¬ 
ings, sermon, anriphonal redtations; and, above all, that symbolic atoning 
sacrifice of the “Lamb of God" which replaced, in Christianity, the bloody 
offerings of older faiths. The bread and wnne which these cults had con¬ 
sidered as gifts placed upon the altar before the god were now conceived as 
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changed by the priestly act of consecration into the body and blood of 
Christ, and were presented to God as a repetition of the seif-imnioktion of 
Jesus on the cross. Then, in an intense and moving ceretnonv, the worshipers 
partook of the very life and substance of their Saviour. It was a conception 
long sanctified by rinic; the pagan mind needed no schooling to receive it; 
by embodying it in the “mystery of the Mass,’* Christianity became the last 
and greatest of the mystery religions. It was a custom lowly in origin®* 
and beautiful in development; its adoption wa.s part of the profound wisdom 
with which the Church adjusted itself to the symbols of the age and the 
needs of her people; no other ceremony could have so heartened the essen¬ 
tially solitary soul, or so strengthened it to face a hostile world.* 

The cucharist, or “blessing” of the bread and wine, was one of the seven 
Christian “sacraments"—sacred rituals believed lo convey divine grace. Here, 
too, the Church used the poetry of symbols to console and dignify the life of 
man, to renew at each step in the human odyssey the fortifying touch of 
deity. In the first century wc find only three ceremonies conceived of as 
sacraments—baptism, communion, and holy ordet^; but already, in the cus¬ 
toms of the congregadons, the germs of the rest w'^ere present. It was appar¬ 
ently the practice of the early Christians to add to baptism an “imposition 
of hands,” whereby die apostle or priest introduced the Holy Spirit into 
the believer;** in the course of time this action was separated from baptism 
and became the sacrament of confirmation."'® As the baptism of adults was 
gradually replaced by the baptism of infants, men felt the need of some 
bter spiritual cleansing; public acknowledgment of sin passed into private 
confession to the priest, who claimed to have received from the apostles or 
their episcopal successors the right to “bind and li>ose”-tD impose penances 
and pardon sins,*® The sacrament of penance was an institution capable of 
abuse through the ease of forgiveness; but it gave the sinner strength to 
reform, and spared anxious souls the neuroses of remorse. In these centuries 
marriage was still a civil ceremony; but by adding and rcquirinig her sanction 
the Church lifted it from the level of a passiug contmet to the sanctity of 
an inviolable vow. By the year loo the laying on of hands took the added 
form of “holy orders,” by which ^e bishops assumed the exclusive right 
to ordain priests capble of administering the sacraments validly. Finally 
the Church derived from the Epistle of James {v, 14) the sacrament of 
“extreme unction,” or last blessing, by which the priest anointed the sense 
organs and extremities of a dying Christian, cleansed him again of sin, and 
prepared him to meet his God. It would be the shallowest folly to judge 
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these ceremonies in terms of their literal claims; in terms of human encoursge- 
nienr and inspiration they were the wise^st medicamenrs of the soul. 

Christian burial was the culmirmting honor of the Christian life. Since 
the new faith proclaimed the resurrection of the body as well as of the sou), 
every care w^as taken of the dead; a priest officiated at the mterment, and 
each coq>se received an individual tomb. About the year loa the Chnsrians 
of Rome, following Syrian and Etruscan traditions, began to bury their dead 
in. catacombs—probably not for concealment but for the economy of space 
and expense. \’\^orknien dug long subterranean passages at various levels, 
and the dead were laid in superimposed ciy'pts along tlie rides of these 
galleries; Pagans and Jeivs practiced the same method, perhaps as a con¬ 
venience for burial societies. Some of the passages seem purposely devious, 
and suggest their use as hiding places in perscciirions. After the triumph of 
Christianity the custom of catacomb burial died out; the cyprs became 
objects of veneration and pilgrimage; by the ninth century they had been 
blocked up and forgotten, and only accident discovered them in 1578* 

Wliat remains of early Chrisriau an Is for the most part preserved in the 
frescoes and reliefs of the catacombs* Here, about 180, appear the symbols that 
were ro be so proniinent m Clmsrianh^^: the dove, representing the soul freed 
from the prison of this life; the phoenix, rising out of the ashes of death; the 
palm branch, annountiug victory; tlie olive branch, offering peace; and the fish, 
chosen because the Greek word for it, formed the initials of the 

phrase lei&us Christos theoti uhs rofer—*Jesus Guist, Son of Cod, Saviour.” 
Here also is the famous theme of the Good Shepherd, frankly modeled on a 
Tanagra statue of Mcrcun' carying a goau Occasionally these designs catch a 
certain Pompeian grace, as in the flowers, vines; and birds that decorated the 
ceiling of St. DomidUa^s tomb; usually they are the undistinguished work of 
minor craftsmen corrupting with OrieutaJ obscuriiy rhe clearness of classic line. 
Qiristianiy was in these centuries so absorbed in the other world tliat it had 
little interest in adorning thi5 one. It continued the Judaic averrion to statuary, 
confused imagery with Ldolatrw and condemned sculpture and painting as too 
ofren glorying in the nude; consequently* as Christjaruty grciv, pksdc an de¬ 
clined, Mosaic was more popular; the wtJIs and floors of basilicas and baptistries 
w'cre inlaid w^ith tesselatcd foliage and flowers, the Paschal Lamb, and pictures 
from the Testaments:, Similar scenes wxrc carved m rough relief on sarcophagi. 
Meanw-fule architects wxrc adapting the Greco-Roman basilica to the needs of 
Christian worship. The small temples that had housed the pagan gods could 
offer no models for churches designed to enclose whole congregations; the 
spacious nave and aisles of the basilica lent themselves to this purpose, and its 
apse seemed naturally destined to become the sanctuaiy. In these new shrines 
Christian music inherited diffidently the Greek notarion. modes, and scales. Many 
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theologranj) frowned upon the singing of women tn church, or, indeed, in any 
public pkee- fur a woman^s voice might arouse some profane interest in the ever 
excitable niaJe.^^ Nevertheless, the congregations often expressed in hymns their 
hope, thanksgiving, and joy^ and music began to be one of the fairest adorn¬ 
ments and subtlest serv'ants of the Christian faith. 

AH in all, no more attractive religion has ever been presented to raari' 
kind. It offered itself without restriction to all individuals, classes, and na¬ 
tions; it was not limited to one people, like Judaism, nor to the freemen of 
one state, like the official cults of Greece and Rome. By making all men heirs 
of Christ’s victory over death, Christianity announced the basic etjuaUty 
of men, and made transiently trivial all differences of earthly degree. To 
the miscmblc, maimed, bereaved, disheartened, and humiliated It brought 
the new virtue of compassion, and an ennobling dignity; It gave them the 
inspiring ffgure, storyt, and ethJe of Christ; it brightened their lives with the 
hope of the coming Kingdom, and of endless happiness beyond the grave. 
To even the greatest sinners it p romised forgiveness, and their f ull acceptance 
into the community of the saved. To minds harassed with tlie insoluble 
problems of origin and destiny, evil and suffering, it brought a svstem of 
divinely revealed doctrine in which the simplest soul could find mental rest. 
To men and w'onicn imprisoned in the prose of poverty and toil it brought 
the poetry" of the sacraments and the At ass, a ritual that made every major 
event of life a vital scene in the moving drum, of God and man. Into the 
moral vacuum of a dying paganism, into the coldness of Stoicism and the 
corruption of Epicureanism, into a world sick of brutality, cruelty, oppres¬ 
sion, and sexual chaos, into a pacified empire that seemed no longer to need 
the masculine virmes or the gods of war, it brought a new morality of 
brotherhood, kindliness, decency, and peace. 

So molded to men’s wants, the new faith spread with fluid readiness. 
Nearly every convert, with the ardor of a revoludonary", made himself an 
office of propaganda. The roads, rivers, and coasts, the trade routes and 
facilities, of the Empire largely determined the lines of the Church’s growth: 
eastward from Jerusalem to Damascus, Edessa, Dura, Seleucia, and 
Ctcaphon; southward through B<»ira and Petra into Arabia; westward 
through SjTia into I^"pt; northward through Andoch into Asia Minor 
and Armenia; across the Aegean from Ephesus and Troas to Corinth and 
Thessalonica; over the Egnatian AVay to Dyrrhachium; across the Adriatic 
to Brundisium, or through Scylla and Charybdis to PuteoU and Rome; 
through Sicily and Egypt to north Africa; over the Alediteiranean or the 
Alps to Spain and Gaul, and thence to Britain: slowly the cross followed 
the fasces, and the Roman eagles made straight the way for Christ. Aria 
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Minor was in these centuries the stronghold of Christianit)’; by 300 the 
majority of the population in Ephesus and Smyrna were Christians.^ The 
new faith fared well in north Africa: Carthage and Hippo became leading 
centers of rhriCTian learning and dispute; here rose the great Fathers of the 
Larin Qiurch—Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine; here the Larin text of the 
Mass, and the first Latin translarioii of the Nc^v Testament, took form. 
In Rome the Christian community numbered some 100,000 by the end of 
the third century; it was able to send financial aid to other congregations; 
long since it had claimed for its bishop the supreme authority in the Church. 
Altogether we may count a fourth of the population in the East as Christian 
by 300, and a twentieth in the West. “Men proclaim,” said TemiUkn (ftf. 
joo), “that the state is beset wi± us. Every age, condirioOt and rank is coming 
Over to us. V\’e arc only of yesterday, but already we fill the world."** 


n. THE OON'FLICr OF CREEDS 

It would have been surprising if, in the multitude of relarivcly independ¬ 
ent centers of Chiisrianitv', subject to different traditions and environments, 
there had failed to develop a diversity of customs and creeds. Greek Chris¬ 
tianity in particular was destined to a flood of heresies by the metaphysical 
and argumentative habits of the Greek mind. Christianity can be understood 
Only in the perspective of these heresies, for even in defeating them it cook 
something of their color and form. 

One faith united the scattered congregations: that Christ was the son of 
God, that he would retnm to establish his Kingdom on earth, and that all 
w‘ho believed in him would at the Last Judgment be rewarded with etctnal 
bliss. But Christians differed as to the date of the second advent. MTien Nero 
died and Titus demolished the Temple, and again when Hadrian destroyed 
Jerusalem, many Christians hailed these calamities as signs of the second 
coming. When chaos threatened the Empire at the close of the second cen¬ 
tury, Tertullian and others thought that the end of the world was at hand; ** 
a Syrian bishop led his flock into the desert to meet Qirist halfway, and a 
bishop in Pontus disorganized the life of iris community by annouticing that 
Christ would return within s year.*® As ah signs failed, and Christ did not 
come, wiser Christians sought to soften the disappointment by reinterpreting 
the date of his return. He would come in a thousand years, said an episde 
ascribed to Bamabas;®* he would come, said the most cautious, when the 
“generation" or race of the Jews was quite extinct, or when the Gospel had 
been preached to all genriks; or, said the Gospel of John, he would send 
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in his stiead the HoV Spirit or Piiraclcte. Finally the Kingdom was trans¬ 
ferred from earth to heaven, from the years of our life to a paradise beyond 
the grave. Even the belief in the miJlenniuin—in the return of Jesus after a 
thousand years—was discouraged by the Church, and was ultiniately con¬ 
demned, The faith in the second advent had established Christianity; the hope 
of heaven prcscr\'ed it,* 

Aside from these basic tenets, the followers of Christ, in the Gist tliree cen¬ 
turies, divided into a hundred creeds. We should misjudge the function of his¬ 
tory—which is to illuminate the present through the past—were we to detail the 
variedes of religious belief that sought and failed to capture the growing Church, 
and which the Church had tn brand, one after another, as disintegrating heresies. 
Gnosticjsm^hc quest of godlike knowledge (jfrwrfr) through mystic means 
—was not a heresy so much as a rival; it antedated Christianity, and had pro¬ 
claimed theories of a Sotetf or Savior, before Christ was hom.*' That same Simon 
jMagus of Samaria, w hom Peter rebuked for ^'simony,” tvas probably the author 
of a Great Exposition which gathered together a maze of Oriental notions about 
the complicated steps that couJd lead the human mind to 3 divine comprehensi on 
of all things. In Alexandria die Orphic, Neo-Pythagorean, and Ncoplatonist 
traditions, fusing with die Logos philosophy of Philo, stirred Basilidcs (117), 
Valentinus (160), and others to form weird s^^stems of divine emanations and 
personiiied “aeons" of die world. In Fdessa Bardesancs (:oo) created literary 
Syriac by describing these aeons in pmse and verse, in Gaul the Gnostic Marcus 
offered to reveal to women the secrets of their guardian angels; his revelations 
w'ere flattering, and he accepted their penvons as his reward.** 

The greate.'it of the early heretics was not quite a Gnostic, but was influenced 
by their mytliology. About 140 Marcion, a rich youth of Sinope, came to Rome 
vownng to compicre Paul's work of divorcing Christianity from Judaism. The 
Christ of the Gospels, said iMarcion, had dcKiibed as his fadier a God of tender¬ 
ness, forgiveness, and hive; but the Yahveh of the Old Testament was a harsh 
god of uiuelenting justice, tyranny, and war; this Yahveh could not be the father 
of the gentle airisc. Wliat good god, asked Marcion, would Iiavc condemned all 
mankind to misery for eating an apple, or desiring knowledge, or losing woman? 
\'ahveh exists, and is the creator of the world; but he made the flesh bones 
of man from mattei, and therefore left mans soul imprisoned in an evil frame. 
To release the soul of man a greater god sent his son to earth; Christ appeared, 

* Thousands of Chriscians, ineludlng many who acniallv pracnce Chriraanitv, interpret 
the disnirttstices of onr ome as the ptedieced portents of binst’s earli' rtcurn. MUliors of 
Clmstiaii!!, dQit-CliTistians, and athcLfra still bdleve iu an Jironineut cnithly paradise where war 
and wickedness will cease. Hisiorically the belief in heaven and the bciicf in titopia are like 
compensatnrs' buchcEa in a wcjl; when one goes down the ocher «imes up, \Vlien the classic 
religions decayed, commnnistic aghatiou resq in Adiens f+jo b.c. 1, and revolurton began in 
S.Qmc tlicsc oiovciYbcnts rc^urrscDOn fiufliS' culminiiiinF In 

Christianity; wlien, in our eighteenth cenmty. Christisn belief weakened, commualsm r4p- 
pnied. Tn this pcfspeciive ihe future of religion is sccrtirt. ^ 
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already diiny years of age, m a phantabinal, unreal body, and by his death won 
for good men the privilege of a purely spiritual resurrtcrdori. The goodi said 
Alarcion, are those who, foil owing Paul, renounce Yahveh and the Je%^nsh f^aw, 
reject die Hebrew Scriptures* shun marriage and all sensual enjoyment, and 
overcome the flesh by a stem ascetieism. To propagate these ideas Al arc ion issued 
a New Testament composed of Liike^s Gospel and the letters of Paul. Phe Church 
exconununicatcd him, and returned to him the subs tantia l sum that he had pre¬ 
sented to it on coming to Rome* 

WhiJe the Gnosdc and Marciorate secs were spreading rapidly in both East 
and West, a new heresiarch appeared in Alj'sia. About ijd iMontanus denounced 
the increasing worldlLness of Christians and the growing autocracy^ of bishops 
in the Church; he demanded a return ro primitive Christian simplicity and 
austerity, and a restored right of prophecy, or inspired speech, to the tnembci^ 
of the congregations- Two womcni Priscilla and Maximiila, cook him at his word 
and fell into religious emneesv and their utterances became the lining oracles of 
the sect- Montanus himself prcjpbesied with such eloquent ecstasy that his 
Phrygian followenir—with the same religious enthusiasm that had once begotten 
Dionysus—hailed him as die Paraclete promised by Christ. He announced that 
the kingdom of Heaven was at hand, and chat the New Jerusalem of the Apoca¬ 
lypse would soon descend from heaven upon a neighboring plain. To the pre¬ 
destined spot be led so large a host that some towns were depopulated. As in 
early Christian days, marriage and parencage were neglected, goods were com- 
munisticallv shared, and an absorbed asceticism ansiously prepared the soul for 
Christ*” WTiem about the Roman proconsul Antonios persecuted Chris- 
tianitv in Asia Minor, htmdredbi of Montanists, eager for paradise, crowded 
before his tribunal and asked for manyrdonL He could not acoommodate them 
ail; some he executed; but most of them he dismissed with the words: “Miserable 
creaturesT If you wish to die arc there not ropes smd precipices?”'*^ The Church 
banned Alontanism as a heresvt and in the sixth century Justinjan ordered the 
extinction of the sect. Some Montankes gadiered in their churches, set fire to 
them, and let themselves be burned alive.^^ 

Of minor heresies there w'as no end- The Encratttffi abstained from meat, wine* 
and sex; the Abstinents practiced sclf-morcLficadon and condemned marriage 
as a sin; the Doectists taught that Christ's body was merely a phantom* nut hu¬ 
man flesh- rile Thcododans considered turn only a man; the AdoptionisEs and 
the followers of Paul of Samosata diought that he had been bom a man, but had 
achieved divinity^ through moral perfection 5 the Modalisrs, SabclEans, and Mi>- 
narchiam recognized in the Father and the Son only one person, the .Monoph- 
ysites only one nature^ the Monothclites only one wdll. The Church overcame 
them by hs superior organizadoD, its doctrinal tenacity, and its better under¬ 
standing of the svavs and needs of men. 

In the third century' 3 new danger rose in the East. At the coronarion of 
Shapur I (242) a \‘t)ung Persian myscic, Mani of Ccesiphon, proclaimed himself 
a Messiah sene upon earth by the True God to reform the religious and moral 
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life of mankind. Borrowing from Zoroastrianism^ Michralsm, Judaism, and 
Gnosticism, Mani divided the world into rival realms of Darkness and Light; 
the earth belonged to the kingdom of Darkness, and Satan had created man. 
Nevertheless, the angels of the God of Light had surreptitiously introduced 
some elements of light into huitianitv^-mind, intelligence, reason. Kven woman, 
Said Manl, has in her some sparks of light; but woman is Satan’s masterpiece, his 
chief agent in tempting man to sin. If a man will refrain from sex, idolatry, and 
sorcery, and lead an ascetic life of vegetarianism and fasting, the elements of 
light in him can avercome his Satanic impulses, and lead him, like a kindly light, 
to salvation. After thirty years of successful preaching Maru was crucified at 
the suggestion of the .Magian cleig)^ and his ^n, stuffed with straw, was hung 
frum one of Susa’s gates. Martyrdoms enflamed the faith to wild enthusiasm; 
Manicheism spread into w'tstem Asia and north Africa, won Augustine for ten 
years, survived the persecuduns of Diocletian and die coni^ucsts of Islam, and 
maintained a declming life for a cliousand years dll the coining of Genghis Khan. 

The old religions still claimed a majority of the Empire’s population. 
Judaism gathered its impoverished exiles into scattered synagogues, and 
poured its piety into its Talmuds. Tiie Syrians continued to worship their 
Baals under Hellenistic names;, and the Egyptian priests tended faithfully 
their zoological pantheon. Cybele, Isis, and Mithras retained their addicts 
till the close of the fourth century; under Aurelian a modified MithraLsm 
captured the Roman state. Votive offerings to the classical divinities still 
came to the temples, initiates and candidates journeyed to Elcusis. and 
throughout the Empire aspiring citizens performed the motions of the im¬ 
perial cult. But life had gone out of the classic creeds. Tliey no longer 
aroused, except here and there, the warm devotion that makes a religion 
live. It was not that the Greeks and the Romans abandoned these faiths, once 
so lovely or austere; they abandoned rather the will to live, and by exces¬ 
sive family limitation, or physiological exhaustion, or devastating wars, so 
reduced their own number that the temples lost their cultivators step by 
step with the farms. 

About the year 17S, while Aurelius fought the Marcomanni on the 
Danube, paganism made a lusty attempt to defend itself against Christianity. 
We know of it only through Origen’s book Against Celsus, and the quota¬ 
tions recklessly made there from Cclsns’ True Word. This second Cclsus in 
our story was a gentleman of the world rather than a speculative philosopher; 
he felt that the civilization which he enjoyed was bound up wnth the old 
Roman faith; and he resolved to defend that faith by attacking the Oiris- 
tianity^ that was now its most challenging enemy, He made so uitunate a 
study of the new religion that the learned Ori^n was astounded by his 
erudition. Celsus assailed the credibility of the Scriptures, the character 
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of Yahveh, the importance of Christ’s miracles, the incompatibility of Christ’s 
death with his omnipotent divinity. He ridiculed the Christian belief in a 
final confiagmeion, the Last jm^rnentt and the resurrection of the body: 

It is silly to suppose that when God, like a cook, brings the fire, 
the rest of mankind will be roasted, and only the Christians will re- 
main-nnt merely the living ones, but those who died long ago, rising 
from the earth with the identical flesh they had before. Really, it is 
the hope of worms! ... It is only the simpletons, the ignoble, the 
senseless—slaves and women and children—whom Christians can per¬ 
suade—wool-dressers, and cobblers and fullers, the most uneducated 
and common men, whoever is a sinner ... or a godforsaken fooJ.“ 

Celsns was alanned by the spread of Christianity, by its scornful hostility 
to paganism, military service, and the state; how was the Empire to protect 
itself from the barbarians prowling on every frontier if its mhabitaitts suc¬ 
cumbed TO so pacifistic a philosophy? A good citizen, he thought, should 
conform to the religion of his conntry and his rime wirfiout public criticism 
of its absurdities; these did not much matter; what counted was a unifying 
faith supporting moral character and civic loyalty. Then, forgetting the 
insults he had heaped upon them, he appealed to the Christians to come 
back to the old gods, to worship the guardian genius of the cmjicror, and 
to join in the defense of the imperiled state. N’o one paid much attention 
to him; pagan literature does not mention him; he would have been quite 
ftu^otrcn had not Origen undertaken to refute him. Constantine wk wiser 
than Celsus, and knew that a dead faith could not salvage Rome. 


in, PLOTINUS 


Moreover, Celsus w*as our of step with his time; he asked men to behave 
like gentlemen skeptics w'hcn they were withdrawing from a societj' that 
enslaved so many of them into a mystic world that made every man a god. 
That consciousness of supersensible powers which is the foundation of 
religion was prevailing universally over the matcrialL^ and determinism 
of a prouder age. PhSosophy was abandoning the interpretation of that 
sense experience which is the realm of science^ and was devodng Etsclf to 
a study of the unseen world, Neo-P>iJiagoreans and Neoplatonists developed 
Pv^thagoras^ theory of transrnignition, and Plato's contemplation of the 
Divine Idc^is, into an asceticism that sought to sharpen spiritual perception 
by starving the physical senses, and to reciimb by self-purilicadon the step 
by which the soul Jiad been degraded from heaven into man^ 
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Plodnus was the culminatioji of this mystic theosophy. Bom at Lycopolis 
in 203, he was a Copdc Egyptian wit!t a Roman name and a Greek educa¬ 
tion. In Ilk twenty-eighth year he dkeovered philosophy, passed unsatisfied 
from teacher to teacher, and found at last, in AlcAandria, the man he sought, 
Artlmonius Saccas, a Christian converted to paganism, was attempting to 
reconcile Christianity and Platonism, as his pupil Origen would do. After 
studying under Ainuioiiius for ten years, Plociiuis joined a Persia-bound 
army in the hope of learning the wisdom of the Magi and the Brahmans at 
firsthand, lie reached Mesopotamia, turned back to Antioch, went to Rome 
(244), and remained die re till his death. His school of philosophy became 
so fashionable that the Emperor Gallienus made him a court favorite, and 
agreed to help him establish in Campania an ideal Platonopolk, to be gov¬ 
erned on the principles of the RepiiifUc. Gallienns later withdrew iiis con¬ 
sent, perhaps to spare Plotinus an ignominious failure. 

Plotinus restored the repute of philosophy by li’idng like a saint amid the 
Immiies of Rome. He had no cate for his body; indeed, says Porphyry, “he 
was ashamed that his soul had a body,” “ Tic refused to sit for his portrait, 
on the ground that his body was the least important part of him-a him 
to art to seek the soul. He ate no meat and little bread, was simple in his 
habits, kindly in his ways. He avoided all sexual relations, but did not con¬ 
demn them. His modesty befitted a man who saw the part in the perspective 
of the whole, U'hen Origen attended his class, Plotinus blushed and w'ished 
to end his lecture, sayingt “The zest dies down when the speaker feels that 
his hearers have nothing to kam from him.” ** He was not an eloquent 
speaker, bur his devotion to his subject, and his absorbed sincerity, were 
good substinites for oratory. Reluctantly, and only late in life, he put his 
doctrines into wiiting. He never revised his first draft, and destpite Por¬ 
phyry’s editing, the Emieads remain among the most disorderly and difficult 
works in the history of philosophy.* 

Plotinus was an idealist who graciously recognized the existence of mat¬ 
ter. Bur matter by itself, he argued, is only the formless possibiUty of form. 
Every fonn that ^tter takes h given it by its inward energy or soul 
(psyche). Nature is the total of energy or soul, producing the totaliry of 
forms in the world. The lower reality does not produce the higher; the 
higher being, soul, produces the lower-embodied fonii. The growth of 
the individual man from his beginnings in the womb, through the slow 
formadon of organ after organ to full maturity Is the work of the psyche 

ftv f nur Utijrises into groups (if ainc on the vrouiid th:ic 
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or vit2.l principle within htm; the body is gradually molded by the longings 
and directives of the soul. Everything has soul—an inward energ)'^ creating 
out^sTird form. Matter is evil only insofar as it has not received mature form; 
it is an arrested development; and evil is the possibility of good. 

\Ve know matter only through idea—through sensation» perception, 
thought; what we call matter is (as Hume tvould say) only a bun^e of 
ideas; at most it is an elusive hypothetical something pressing against our 
nerve ends (Mill's “permanent possibility of sensation”). Ideas are not 
material; the notion of extension in space k obviously inapplicable to diem. 
Tlie capacity to have and use ideas is reason tins is the peak of the 

human triad of body^ sonlt and mind. Reason is determined insofar as it 
depends upon sensadou; it is free insofar as it k the highest form of the 
creative, molding soul. 

The body is both the organ and the prison of the souL The soul knows 
that it is a higher kind of reality than the body; it feels its kinship with some 
vaster soul, some ct^mic creative life and power; and in the perfection of 
thought it aspires to join again that supreme spiritual reality from which it 
appears to have fallen in some primeval catastrophe and disgrace, Plotinus 
here surrenders discurtivcly to the Gnosticism that he professes to rejecti 
and describes the descent of the soul through various levels from heaven to 
corporeal man; generally he prefers the Hindu notion that the soul trans¬ 
migrates from lower to higher, or from higher to lower, forms of life accord¬ 
ing to its virtues and vices in each incamatiorL Sometimes he k playfully 
Pythagorean: those who have loved music too much will become song¬ 
birds in their next avatar^ and overspeculativc philosophers will be trans¬ 
formed into eagles.^^ The more developed the soul is the more persistently 
it seeks its divine source^ like a chEd strayed from its parent, or a wanderer 
longing for home. If it k capable of virtue^ or true love, or devotion to che 
Muses, or [^cient philosophy^ it will find the ladder down which it came, 
and w'ill climb it to its God. Let che soul, then, purify itself, let it desire the 
unseen essence passionately, let it lose the world in meditation; suddenly* 
perhaps in some moment when all the noise of the senses is stilled, and matter 
ceases to pound on the gates of mind, the soul will feel itself absorbed in 
the ocean of being, the spiritual and final reality* (“Sometimes,” wrote 
Thoreau, idly drifting on Walden Pond, "T ceased to live, and began to 
be.”) “When this takes place^” says Plotinus^ 

The soul will see divinity as far as it is lawful. . . . And she will see 
herself illuminated, full of mtellecrual light; or, rather, she wiU per¬ 
ceive herself to be a pure light, unburdened, agilct and becoming 
god.^^ 
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But what is God? "He” too is a triad—of unity {bejj), reason (wcJiiir), and 
soul {psyche)^ “Beyond Being there is the One”: through the seeming 
chaos of mundane multiplicity runs a unifying life. We know almost nothing 
of it except its existence; any positive adjective or prejudiced pronoun 
applied to it would be an miw'atrantable limitation' we may only call it 
One and First, and Good as the object of our supreme desire. Emanating 
from this Unity is the World Reason, corresponding to Plato’s Ideas, 
the formative models and mling laws of things; they are, so to speak, the 
thoughts of God, the Reason in the One, the order and rationality of the 
world. Since these Ideas persist while matter is a kaleidoscope of passing 
shapes, they are the only true or enduring reality, But Unity and Reason, 
though they hold the univeise together, do not create it; this function is 
performed by the rliird aspect of the godhead—the vitalizing principle that 
fills all things and gives them their power and predestined form. Every¬ 
thing, from atoms to planets, has an activating soul, which is itself a part 
of the World-Soul; eveiy' Atman is Brab7mn. The individual soul is eternal 
only as vitality or energy, not as a distinct character,'*® Immortality is not 
the survival of personality; it is the absorption of the soul in deathless things.®® 

Virtue is the movement of the soul toward God, Beauty is not mere har¬ 
mony and proportion, a.s Plato and Aristotle thought, but the living soul 
or unseen divinity m things; it is the predominance of soul over body, of 
form over matter, of reason over things; and art is the trauslarion of this 
rational or spiritual beauty into another medium. The soul can be tmined 
to rise from the pursuit of beauty in material or human forms to seeking 
it in the hidden soul in Nature and her laws, in science and the subtle order 
that it reveals, finally in the divine Unity that gathers all things, even striv¬ 
ing and conflicting things, into a sublime and marvelous hajmonv,®^ In the 
end beauty and virtue are one—the unity and co-operation of the part with 
the ’whole. 

Withdraw into yourself and look. And if you do not find yourself 
beautiful, yet act as does the creator of a statue ... he cuts away 
here, he smooths there, he makes this Ime lighter, the other purer, 
until 3 lovely face has grown upon his work. So du you also: cut 
aw'ayall that is excessive, straighten all that is crooked . . . and never 
cease chiseling your statue until . . , you see the perfect goodness 
established in the stalaJess shrine.’* 

W'c feel in this philosophy the same spiritual atmosphere as in contem¬ 
porary Christianity—the withdraw'^al of tender minds from civic inteitst 
to religion, a flight from the state to God. It was no accident that Plotinus 
and Origen were fellow pupils and friends, and that Clement developed a 
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Christian Platonism at Alexandria. Plotinus is the last of the great pagan 
philosophers; and like Epictetus and AureliuSp he is a Christkn v^ithont 
Christ. Christiaiiity accepted nearly' every Line of himt and many a page of 
Augusdne echoes the ecstasy of the suprerne m)^c. Through Philo, John, 
Plotinus, and Angustine, Plato conquered Aristotle, and entered into the 
profoundest theology of the Church. The gap between philosophy and 
religion was closing, and reason for a thousand years consented to be the 
handmaiden of theol<^% 


TV. THE DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH 

Tl’ie Church now won to its support some of the finest minds in the Em¬ 
pire. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, began the powerful dynasty of the post- 
apostolic ‘Tathers,” who gave a philosophy to Chrisrianity, and overw^heimed 
its enemies with argument. Condemned w be thrown to the beasts for refus- 
mg to abjure his faith (roS), Justin composed on his way to Rome several 
letters whose hot devotion reveals the spirit in which Christians could go 
to their death; 

I give mjunctions to all men that I am dying willingly for God^s 
sake, if you do not hinder it, I beseech you, be not an unseasonable 
kindness^ to me. Suffer me to be eaten by the beasts, through w hom 1 
c^n attain to God. . . . Rather cnticc the wild beasts that they may 
become niy tomb, and leave no trace of my body, that w hen [ fall 
asleep I be not burdensome to any. ... 1 long for the beasts that arc 
prepared for me. . . . Let there come upon me fire and cross [cruci- 
fixion], struggles with wild beasts, cutting and tearing asunder, rack- 
ings of bones, mangling of limbs, crushing of my whole body, and 
cruel tortures of the devil, if so 1 may attain to Jesus Christ! ^ 

Quadratus, Athenagoras, and many others wrote “Apologies" for Christianity, 
usually addressed to the emperor. Aiinucius Feliks, in an almost Ciceronian dia¬ 
logue, allowed his Caccilios to defend paganism ably^ but made his Octavius 
amwer him so courteously that Caecilius w^as almost perstiaded to be a Chris¬ 
tian. Jusdn of Samaria, coming to Rome in the reign of Antoninus, opened there 
a scbwl of Christian philosophy, and, in tw o eloquent 'Apologies,^^ sought to 
convince the Emperor, and “Verissimus die Pliilosupher,” that Christians were 
loyal citiTcns^ paid their taxes promptly, and might, under friendly creatment, 
l>ecome a valuable support to state. For some years he taught unmolested ^ 
but the sharpness of his tongue made liim enemies, and in 166 a rival philosopher 
prodded die authorities to arrest him and sis of his folIower$t and pnt them all 
to dtathn Twenty years kter Irenacus, Bishop of Lyons, struck a powerful bluw^ 
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for the unity of tlie Church in his Adv^rna Hsstqics, a bJast at all heretics. 
The only Tvay of preventing Christianity from disintegrating into a thousand 
sects, said Irenaeus, was for all Christians to accept humbly one doctrinal au- 
thoritj'—thc decrees of the episcopal councils of the Qiurcli. 

The dougiiriesr fighter for Oirisdanity in this period was Quintus Sep- 
rimius TertuUianus of Carthage. Bom there about i6o, the son of a Roman 
centurion, he studied rhetoric in tlie same school that trained Apuleius; then 
for years he practiced law at Rome. Midway in life he was converted to 
Clirisrianity, married a Qiiistiaii, renounced all pagan pleasures, and (says 
Jerome) was ordained a priest. All the arts and tricks that he had learned 
from rhetoric and law were now put at the service of Christian apologetics;, 
enhanced by a convert’s ardor, Greek Christianity was theological, meta¬ 
physical, mysricalj f'ertuUian made Latin Christianity ethical, juristic, prac¬ 
tical, He had the vigor and virulence of Cicero, the satirical scurrilitv of 
JuvenaL and sometimes he could rival Tacitus in concenrraring acid in a 
phrase. Irenaeus had written in Greek; \vith A linucius and Tertuilian Chris¬ 
tian literature in the West became Latin, and Larin literature became 
Christian. 

In the year 197, w'hik Roman magistrates in Carthage w'^ere tiering Chris¬ 
tians on charges of disloyalty, Tertuilian addressed to an imaginary court 
the most eloquent of his works—the Apohgeticus. He assured the Romans 
that Christians “are always praying for emperom, for ... a sife dynasty, 
brave armies, a faithful Senate, and a quiet world.” He extolled the 
grandeur of monotheism, and found preraonirions of it in pre-Qurisrian 
wrirers, O testtjtiomum mmme natuniliter Cinhtiamd he cried in a happy 
phrase-"Behold the witness of the soul by its very nature Chrisrianf A 
year later, passing wdth strange celerity from persuasive defense to ferocious 
attack, he issued De SpectacuUs^ a scornful description of the Roman theaters 
as citadels of obscenity, and of the amphitheaters as the acme of man’s in¬ 
humanity to man. And he concluded with a bitter threat: 

Ocher spectacles will come—that kn eternal Day of Judgment 
. . , when all this old world and its generations sliall be consumed in 
one fire. How vast the spectacle nill be on that day! How I shall 
maiv-el, laugh, rejoice, and exult, seeing so many kings-supposedly 
received into heaven-groaning in the depths of darkness! -and the 
magistrates who persecuted the name of Jesus melting in fiercer dames 
) d . ■ - against the Chrisriansl—sages and phi- 

losophers blushing before their discipks as they blaze togctherl . . * 
and tragic actors now more dian ever vgesE in their own tragedyand 
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players lither nf limb by far in the fire, and chartoreers burning red 

on the ’wlicrl of flame! 

Such uiihealth)=' intensity of imagination does not inake for orthodoxy* 
As TerrulUan agcd^ the same energj=' that in his youth had courted pleasure 
now turned into a fierce denunciation of every consolation but those of 
faith and hope* He addressed woman in the coarsest terms as ^'the gate by 
which the demon enters,” and told her that *^Jt is on your account that Jesus 
Christ died." ^ Once he loved philosophy, and had written works like Dc 
applying Stoic metaphysics to Ghristianitv; now he renounced all 
reasoning independent of revelation^ and rejoiced in the incredibiliTy of his 
creed- "God's son died: it is believable precisely because it is absurd 
Imtfpmm], He was buried and rose again: it is certain because it is impos¬ 
sible.'^ Sinking into a morose puritanJsm, Temdlian in his fifty-eighth 
year rejected the ortlindox Church as too sullied with worldly ways, and 
embraced Montanism as a more outright application of the teachings of 
Christ. He condemned all Christians who became soldiers, artists, or state 
officials; all parents who did not veil their daughters; all bishops who restored 
repentant sinners to communiori; finally be called the pope pastor m&ec- 
“shepherd of adulterers.” ™ 

Despite him the Church prospered in Africa* Able and devoted bishops 
like Cj^rian made the diocese of Carthage almost as rich and influential as 
Romeos* In ligypt the growth of die Church was slower, and its early stages 
are lost to history; suddenly^ late in the second century, we hear of a 
“Catechetical School” in Alesandria, which wedded Christianity to Greek 
philosophy, and produced two major facliers of the Church* Both Clement 
and Origen were well versed in pagan literature, and loved it after their 
own fashion; if their spirit had prevailed there would have been a less 
destructive break between classical culEure and Christianity. 

AVhen Origenes Adamantius was seventeen (201) his father was arrested 
as a Christian, and condemned to death. The boy wdshed to join him in 
prison and martjTdom; hk mother, failing to deter him by other means, hid 
all his cloches- Origen sent his father letters of encourigement: “Take 
heed," he bade hinij “not to change your mind on our accounr*”*" The 
father was beheaded^ and the youth was left to care for the mother and 
six young children Inspired to greater piety by the many martyrdoms he 
saWs he adopted the ascetic Ufe. He fasted much, slept little and on bare 
ground, wore no shoes, and subjected himself to cold and nakedness; finally, 
in rigorous interpretation of Matthevr six, 11, he emasculated himself.* In 

• “As rt wis Ori^n'5 general practice to allcgoriit Scripture," says Gibbon, seems un- 
fornimte that, in this instance only, be should have adopted the liteni iense.” 
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303 succeeded Oement as head of the Catechetical School. Though he 
was only eighteen, his learning and eloquence drew many students, pagan 
as well as Chnsdan, and his fame spread throughout the Christian world. 

Some ancients reckoned tils “books” at 6odo; many, of course, w^erc brief 
brochures j even so Jerome asked, “Which of us can read all that he has 
written?” In love with the Bible, which through boyhood memoriKing 
had become part of his mind, Origeu spent twnenry years, and employed a 
corps of sTenugraphers and copyists;, collating in parallel coJunins the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament, a Greek transliteration of that text, and Greek 
translations of it by the Septuagint, Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodorion.* * 
By comparing these diverse renderings, and using his knowledge of Hebrew, 
Origen offered to the Church a corrected Septuagint, Initiate, he added 
commentaries; sometimes of great length, on every book in die Bible. In 
Peri urcheu, “First Principles,” he achieved the first orderly and philosophi¬ 
cal espfisition of Oiristian doctrine. In a “.Miscellany'’ (Str&imteis) he 
undertook to demonstrate all Christian dogmas from the writings of the 
pagan philosophers. To lighten his task he availed himself of that allegorical 
method by which pagan philosophers had made Homer accord with reason, 
and Philo had reconciled Judaism with Greek philosophy. The bceral juean- 
ing of Scripture, argued Origen, overlay two deeper layers of meaning— 
the moral and the spiritual—to which only die esoteric and educated few 
could penetrate. He questioned the truth of Genesis as literally understood: 
he explained aw ay as symbols the unpleasant aspects of Yahveh’s dealings 
with Israelj and he dismissed as legends such stories as that of Satan riiing 
Jesus up to a high mountain and offering him the kingdoms of the world.*" 
Sometimes, he suggested, scriptural narratives were invented in order to 
convey some spiritual truth.*^ *’Whac man of sense,” he asked, 

W'ill suppose that the first and the second and the third day, and the 
evening and the momit^, existed ivkhout a sun or moon or stars? 

Who is so foolish as to believe that God, like a husbandman, planted 
a garden in Eden, and placed in it a tree of life ... so that one who 
tasted of the fruit obtained life? ™ 

As Origen proceeds it becomes apparent that he is a Stoic, a Neo-Pytha¬ 
gorean, a Platonist, and a Gnostic, who is nonetheless resolved to be a Qiris- 
rian. k would have been too much to ask of a man chat he should abandon 
the faith for w hich he had edited a thousand volumes, and ffung away his 
manhood. Li k e Plotinus he had studied under Ammonius Saccas, and some¬ 
times It IS hard to distinguish his philosophy from thcjrs. God, in Ongcn, is 
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not V^hveh^ he is the First Principle of all tilings. Christ is not the hamnn 
figure described in the New Testament, he is the Logos or Reason who 
organises the world; as such he was created by God the Father, and is 
subordinate to him.®*^ In Origen^ as in Plotinus, the soul passes throngh a 
succession of stages and embodiiiieiics before entering the body; and after 
death it will pass through a like succession before arriving at God, Even 
the purest souls will suffer for a w^hile in Purgatorv^; but in the end all souls 
will be savedp After the final conflagration” there will be another world 
with its long history, and then another, and another. . . , Each will improve 
on the preceding, and the whole vast sequence will slowdy work out the 
design of God/^ 

VVe cannot w^onder that Demetrliis, Bishop of Alexandria, looked wdth 
some doubt upon the brillianc philosopher who adorned his diocese and 
corre 5 }!iondcd with emperors* He refused 10 ordain Origen to the priest¬ 
hood, on the ground that emasculation disqualified him* Bur while Origen 
was traveling in the Near East two Palesttnian bishops ordained him. De¬ 
metrius protested that this infringed his rights; he convened a synod of Kis 
clergy; itatmtillcd Origen's ordination, and banished him from Alexandria* 
Origen removed to Caesarea, and continued his work as a teacher. Tliere 
he wrote his famous defense of Christianity’ C&fitni CeSnmi (248), With 
magnanimous spirit he admitted the force of Celsus" arguments; but he 
replied that for every difliculty and improbability in Christian doctrine there 
w^ere worse incredibilities in paganism. He concluded not that both w"ere 
absurd, but that the Christian faith offered a nobler way of life than could 
possibly come from a dydng and idolatrous creed* 

In 250 the Decian persecution reached Caesarea* Origen, now sixty-five, 
w as arrested, stretched on the rack, loaded with chains and an iron collar, 
and kept in prison for many days. But death caught up with Decius firsts 
and Origen was released. He lived only three years more; tormre had fatally 
injured a body already weakened by nniemitting asceticism. He died as 
poor as when he had begun to teach, and the most famous Christian of his 
rime. As his heresies ceased to be the secret of a few- scholar^ the Church 
found it necessary to disown him; Pope ,Anastas jus condemned his "blas¬ 
phemous opinions” in 400, and in 55} the Council of Constantinople pru^ 
nounced him anathema. Nevertheless, nearly every^ later Christian savant for 
centuries learned from hijJi, and depended upon his work; and his defense 
of Christiamty^ impressed pagan thiitkers as no "apology"* bad done before 
him. With him Christianity ceased to be only" a comforting Mth; it became 
a full-ffedged philosophy, buttre^d with Scripture but proudly resting on 
reasom 
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V. THE ORGAXlZATIOlsr OF AUTHORITY 

The Chtirch might be excused for condemning Origen; his principle of 
allegDiical inteipretation not only made it possible to prove anything, but 
at one blow it did away with the narratives of Scripture and the earthly life 
of Christ; and it restored individual judgment precisely while proposing 
to defend the faith. Faced with the hostility of a powerful government, the 
Quitch felt the need of unity; it could not safely allow itself to be divided 
into a hundred feeble parts by every wind of intellect, by disloyal heretics;, 
ecstatic prophets, or brilliant sons. ^Isus himself had sarcastically obscrv'cd 
that Christians were “split up into ever so many factions, each individual 
desiring to have hisotvn party.” “About 187 Ire nacus listed twenty varieties 
of Christianity; about 384 Epiphanius counted eighty. At every point for¬ 
eign ideas were creeping into Christian belief, and Christian believers were 
deserting to novel sects. The Church felt that its experimental youth was 
ending, its maturity was near; it must now define its terms and proclaim 
the conditions of its membership. Three dilSciilt steps were necessary; the 
formation of a scriptural canon, the determinadon of doctrine, and the 
organization of authority. 

The literature of Christianity in the second century abounded in gospels, 
episdes, apocalj’pscs, and “acts.” Christians differed widely in aceepdrtg ot 
re jeering these as authoritative expressions of the Cbrisrian creed. The Western 
churches accepted the Book of Revelation, the Eastern chinches generally rt> 
jected it; these accepted the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Epistles 
of James, the Western churches discarded them. Clement of Alexandria quotes 
as sacred scripture a late first-century treatise. The Teaching of the Twelve 
.Apostles. .Marcioti’s publication of a New Testament forced the hand of the 
Church. We do not know when the Iwoks of our present New Testament were 
detemiined as canonical—i.e.^ as authentic and inspired; we can only say that a 
Latin fragment discovered by Muiatori in 1740, named after him, and generally 
assigned to ca. iSo, assnmes that the canon had by that rimr. been fixed. 

Ecclc^astical councils or synods met with increasing frequency in tlie sec¬ 
ond century, in the third they were limited to bishops; and by the dose of that 
century they v'ere recognized as the final arbiters of “Catholic’—i.e., universal 
-Christian belief. Ortfaodoxj' surt-ived heresy because it satisfied the need for 
a definite creed that could moderate dispute and quiet doubt, and because it 
was supported by the power of the Church. 

The problem of organization lay in determining the center of that power. 
After the weakening of the mother church at Jerusalem, the indiridufll con- 
gregarions, unless established or protected by otlicr communities, appear to have 
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c.T<^rcised an mJependent auriicsric^*. The church of Rome, however, claimed 
to have been founded by Peter, and quoted Jesus as saying' "Thou art Pecer” 
{Hcb, CepbaSy GL Fetros)^ "and upon this rock"^ (Heb. cepbus^ Gk, petra) "I 
will build my church, and the gates of Hell shall not prevail against it. 1 will 
give you the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on eanh 
shall be loosed in heaven.” ^ The passage has been challenged as an mterpolation, 
and as a pun to wliich only Shakespeare would stoop; bu t the likelihood remains 
tliat Peter, if he did not establish tb^ Christian colony in Rome, preached to it, 
and appointed its bishop/*^ Lrtnacus (1S7) v^rote that Peter “cnmniitted to the 
hands of Linus the office of the episcopate”; Tertullian (200) confirmed this 
tradition; and Cyprian (25a), bishop of Rome's great rivai Carthage* urged ali 
Oirbrians to accept the primacy of the Roman see.^ 

The earliest occupants of "Peter's throne" left no mark upon history. The 
third. Pope * Clement, stands out as the author of an extant letter WTitten about 
g 6 to the church of Corinth, appealing to its members to maintain harmony and 
order; herc+ only a generation after Peter^s death, tht bbhop of Rome speaks 
with authority to the Christians of a distant congregation. ITie other bishops, 
while acknowledging the *^primacy'*of the Roman bishop as the lineal successor 
of Peter, repeatedly challenged his power to overrule their owm decisions. The 
tastem churches celebrated Easter on the fourteenth dbiy of the Jewish month 
of Xisan, whatever day of the week this might be; the Western churches post¬ 
poned the feast to the following Sunday. Polvcarp, Bishop of Smyrna^ visiting 
Rome about 155, tried and failed to persuade Anicecus, Bishop of Rome, to have 
the Eastern date observed in the West; and on Ids return he rejected the Pope's 
suggestion that the Eastern churches should accept the Wescem date. Pope 
Victor (J90) rephrased Anicetus' request as a command; the bishops of Palesrme 
ohej^cd, those of Asia Minor refused. Victor sent out letters to the Christian 
congregations, excommunicating the recalcitrant churches; many bishops* ev en 
m the West, protested against so severe a measure, and apparently Victor did 
not insist. 

His successor Zephyrinus (201^18) was simple and unletterEd msn,"^^ 
To aid him in administering the spreading episcopate of Rome, Zephyrinus raised 
to the archdeaconatc a man whose mtelligence vms less questioned than liis 
morals, Callistus, said his enemies, had begun his career as a slave, had become 
a banker* had embezzled the funds deposited with him, had been sentenced to 
hard labor, had been released, had started a riot in a synagogue, had been con¬ 
demned to the mines of Sardinia, had escaped by having his name surreptirioufily 
inserted inm a list of pardoned prisoners, and had then lived for ten years at 
Anrium in painful peace. VVTien Zephyrinus placed hirn in charge of the papal 
cemetery he transferred it to the Via Appia. in the catacomb that beai^ his name. 
^V hcfi ^phyrinus died, and Callistus was chosen pope, Hippolytus and some 


* The tenn “facbfir,^ which became in Englkli pop^, was applied m the first tlirec 
ceamnes m any Chrisitian bishpp. 
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odier priests denounced liim as unfit, and set up a rival church and papacj^ 
(iiB). Doctrinal differences accentuated the schism: Caliistus believed in read- 
nikdng to the Church those who, after baptism, had commined a mortal sin 
(adultery, murder, apostasy), and who professed their penitence. I-lippolvtus 
considered such lenience ruiuoDS, and wrote a Refutation of AH Herestes, with 
special attention to this one. Caliistus excommunicated him, gave the Qiurch a 
coruperent administration, and viggroiisly assorted the supreme authority of 
the Roman see over all Christen dorUp 

The schism of Hippolytus ended in ^55; hut under Pope Cornelius (251-53) 
Ills heresy was revived by two priests—Novatus at Carthage and Novatian at 
Rome—who set up schismatic churches dedicated to dn.c unrelenting exclusion 
of postbaptismal sinners. The Council of Carthage under Cyprian, and the Coun¬ 
cil of Rome under Cornelius, excommunicated both groups. Cj^prian's appeal 
for Cornelius' support strengthened the papacy; but when Pope Stephen I 
(254-57 ) ruled that converts from heretical sects need not be rebaptized, Cyprian 
led a synod of African bishops in rejecting the decree, Stephen, like another 
Cato, excontmimicaccd them in an ecclesiastical Punic War; his providentially 
early death allowed the quarrel to lapse, and averted the secc^bn of the powerful 
African Church. 


Despite overrcachings and setbacks^ the Roman see increased its power 
wdth almost every decade. Its wealth and ecumenical chariries exalted its 
prestige; it \yas consulted by the Clirisrian world on every issue of gravity; 
it took the initiative in repudiating and combating heresies, and m defining 
the canon of the Scriptures, [t w as deficient in schoLu!;, and could not bosst 
a TertuIlian, an Origen, or a Cyprian; it gave its attention to organization 
rather than to thtorj^; it built and governed and Jet others write and tallt. 
Cyprian rcbeUed; but it was he who^ in his De Catholicae Ecclesine Uniiate, 
acclaimed die see or seat of Peter (cathedra Petri) as the center and summit 
of Christendom, and proclaimed to the world those principles of solidarit)^ 
umniinity, and persistency which have been the essence and mainstay of 
the Catholic Church'^ By the middle of the third century the position and 
resources of the papacy were so strong that Declus vowed he would rather 
have 3 rival emperor at Rome than a pope,^® The capital of the Empire 
naturally became the capital of the Church, 

As Judea had given Christianity ethics, and Greece had given it theology, 
so DOW Rome gave it oiganization; all these, with a dozen absorbed and 
rival faiths, entered into the Christian synthesis. It was not merely that the 
Church took over some religious customs and forms common in pre-Chris¬ 
tian Rome—the stole and other vestments of pagan priests, the use of incense 
and holy water in purificafions, the burning of candles and an everlast¬ 
ing light before the altar, the worship of the saints, the arcliicccture 
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of the basilica, the law of Rome as a basis for canon Law, tite tirlc of Pontifex 
MaxhiTits for the Supreme Pontiff, ami, in the fourth century, the Latin 
language as the noble and enduring vehicle of Catholic ritual. The Roman 
gift was above all a vast framework of government, which, as secular au¬ 
thority failed, became the structure of ecclesiastical rule. Soon the bishops, 
rather chan the Roman prefects, would be the source of order and the seat 
of power in the cities; the metropolitans, or archbishops, would support, if 
not supplant, tlie provincial governors; and the synod of bishops would 
succeed the provincial assembly. The Roman Church followed in the foot¬ 
steps of the Roman state; It conquered the provinces, beaudhed the capital, 
and established discipline and unity from frontier to frontier. Rome died In 
giving birth to the Church; the Giurch matured by inheriting and acceptmg 
the responsibilities of Rome. 


CHAPTER 5£X13£ 


The Collapse of the Empire 

A.D. 193-305 


I. A SEMITIf: D^'MASTY 

O N January i, 193, a few hours after the ussassimtlon of Commodus, 
the Senate met in a transport of happiness, and chose ns emperor one 
of its most respected members, whose just administration as prefect of the 
ctp? had continued the finest traditions of the Antonincs. Pertinax accepted 
with reluctance a dignity so exalted that any fall from it must be fatal. He 
“demeaned himself as an ordinary man,” says Herodian,^ attended the lec¬ 
tures of the philosophers, encouraged literature, replenished the treasury, 
reduced taxes, and auctioned off the gold and silver, the embroideries and 
silks and bcauriful slaves, witerewith Commodus liad filled the unperiaJ 
palace^ “in fact, he did everything,” says Dio Cassius, “that a good emperor 
should do.” * The freedmen who had lost their perqnisites through Uis 
economy conspired with the Praetorian Guard, which disliked his restora¬ 
tion of discipline. On Mmch iS, 300 soldiers forced their way into the 
palace, stmek hnn down, and carried his head upon a spear to their camp. 
The people and the Senate mourned and hid. 

The leaders of the Guard announced that they would bestow the ciowm 
upon that Homan who should o£er them the largest donative. Didius Julianus 
was persuaded by his wife and daughter to interrupt his meal and enter his 
bid. Proceeding to die camp, he found a rival offering 5000 drachmas 
(S3000) to each soldier in return for the throne. The agents of the Guard 
passed from one millionaire to the other, encouraging "higher bids; w^hen 
Jnlknus promised each man di 50 drachmas the Guard declared him emperor. 

Aroused by this crowning indignity, the people of Rome appealed to 
the legions in Britain, Syria, and Pannonia to come and depose Julianus, 
The legions, angered by exclusion from the donative, hailed their respective 
generals with the imperial title, and marched toward Rome. The Pannoniaii 
commander, Lucius Septimius Severus Gcta, gained the Principate by bold¬ 
ness, expedition, and bribery. He pledged himself to give each soldier 12,000 
draclmias upon his accession; he led them from the Danube to within seventy 
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miles of Rome in a months he won over to himself the troops sent to halt 
him, and subdued the Praetorians by offering them pardon in remm for the 
surrender of their leaders. He violated precedent by entering the capital 
with all his troop in full armor, bur he himself appeased tradition by ’wear¬ 
ing civilian dress. A tribune found Julianus in tears and terror in the palace, 
led him into a bathroom, and beheaded him (June 193). 

Africa, which was at this time providing Chiisrianity mth its ablest de¬ 
fenders, gave birth (146) and early schooling to Sepdmius;. Brought up in 
a family of Punic-speaking Phoenicians, he studied Ucerature and philosophy 
in Athens and practiced law in Rome. Despite the Semitic accent of his 
Latin, he was among the best~educared Romans of his time, and liked to 
surround himself with poets and philosophers. Bur he did nor allow philos¬ 
ophy to impde his wars, or poetr\'' to soften his characTer. He was a man 
of handsome features, strong physique, and simple dress, hardy in hardship, 
clever in strategy, fearless in battle, ruthless in victory. He conversed with 
wit, judged with penetration, lied wldiout scruple, loved money more th^n 
honor, and governed with cruely and competence.^ 

The Senate had made the mistake of declaring for his rival Aibinus; Sep- 
tlmius, surrounded with 600 guards, persuaded it to confirm his own acces¬ 
sion; then he put scores of senators to deaths and confiscated so many aristo¬ 
cratic estates that he became landlord to half the peninsula. The decimared 
Senate was replenished by imperial nomination with new members chiefly 
from the monarchical East* The great lawyers of the age—Papinian, PauJns^ 
Ulpian—accumulated arguments in defense of absolute power. Septitnius 
Ignored the Senate e^tcept when he sent it commands; he assumed full con¬ 
trol of the various treasuries, based his rule frankly upon the army, and 
made the Prmcipate an hereditary military monarchy* The army was in¬ 
creased in size; the pay of the soldiers ’was raised, and became an exhausting 
drain upon the public purse, Milirarj-' service w'as made compulscuy, but was 
forbidden to the inhabitants of Italy; hencefoirh peovinebJ legions would 
choose emperors for a Rome diat had lost the fortitude to nile. 

This realisric warrior believed in astrology, and excelled in the interpreta¬ 
tion of portents and dreams. WTien, six before his accession, his first 
W'lfe died, he offered his hand to a rich Syrian whose horoscope had pledged 
her a rfirone. Julia Domna ’was the daughter of a rich priest of the god 
Llagabal at Emesa. There, long since^ a meteorite had fallen, had been en¬ 
shrined in a gaudy temple, and w as worshiped as the symboL if not the 
embodiment, of the deity. Julia came, bore Septimius ttvo sons, Caracalla 
and Gcta, and rose to her promised throne. She w^ too beautiful to be 
monogamous, but Septimius’was ton busy to be jealous. She gathered around 
her a salon of literary men, patronized the arts, and persuaded Philoscratus 
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to write 3Jid adorn the life of Apollonius of Tyana. Her strong character 
and influence accelerated that orientation of the monarchy toward Eastern 
ways which culminated niorally under Elagabalvis; and politically under 
Diocledan. 

Of liis eighteen years as emperor Septimius gave twelve to war. He de¬ 
stroyed his rivals in swift and savage campaigns; Jic razed Byzantium after 
a four years* siege, thereby lowering a barrier to the spreading Goths; he 
invaded Parthia, took Ctesiphon, annexed Mesopotamia, and hastened the 
fall of the Arsacid kings. In his old age, suffering from gout but fretful lest 
his army deteriorate through five years of peace, he led an expedition into 
Caledonia. After expensive victories against the Scots he withdrew* into 
Britain, and retired to York to die (m). *’T have been everything,” he 
said, "and it is wort h nothing.’ ' ^ Caracal la, says Hcrodian, **was much vexed 
that his father's decease was so lingering . , . and solicited the physicians 
to dispatch the old man by any means that might come to hand,” ^ Septimius 
had blamed Aurehus for yielding the Empire to Commodus; now he l>e- 
quearhed it to Caracalla and Geta, with comical advice: “Make yonr soldiers 
rich, and do not bother about anjT:hing cbc.” * He was the last emperor, for 
eighty years, ^vho died in bed. 

Caracalla,* like Commodos, seemed made to prove that a man*s quota 
of energy seldom allows him to be great in both his life and his seed. Attrac¬ 
tive and obedient in boyhood, he became in manhood a barbarian infatuated 
with hunting and W'ar. He captured wild boars, fought a lion ringlehanded, 
kept lions alw-ays near lum in his palace, and had one as occasional table 
companion and bedfellow.^ He particularly enjoyed the company of gladi¬ 
ators and soldiers, and would keep senators cooMng their heels in his ante¬ 
chambers while he prepared food and drink for hk companions. Unwilling 
to share the iin|>erial power with his brother, he had Geta assassinated in 
112; the youth was slaughtered in his mother’s arms, and covered her gar¬ 
ments with his blood. \Ye are told that Caracalk condemned to execution 
20,000 of Geta’s following, many citizens, and four \^estal Virgins whom he 
accused of adultery.^ When the army murmured at the killing of Geta, he 
dlcnced it with a donative equal to all the sums that Septimius had gathered 
into all the treasuries. He favored the soldiers and the poor against the busi¬ 
ness classes and the aristocracy; possibly the stories wc read about him in 
Dio Cassius are a senator’s revenge. Anxious to raise more ro'cnue, he 
doubled rhe inheritance tax to ten per cent; and noting that the rax applied 
only to Roman citizens, he extended die Roman franchise to all free male 

* ttc calltd himself SO from the long Gallic mnic ihai he vnie; his real nanM was Bassianius; 

Of emperor he nyled himself .Marcus Aurelius Anm ninue 
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aduks in rhc Empire (zii); they achieved citizenship precisely when Jr 
brought a numnunn of obligations and a minimiuii of power. He added to 
the adornment of Rome an arch to Septinnus Severus, which still stands, 
and public baths whose gigandc ruins attest their ancient grandeur. But for 
the rtiost part he left the chnl government to his mother, and absorbed him¬ 
self in campaigns* 

He had made Julia Domna secretary both d llbetlk and ab epiMilh—of 
petitions and correspondence. She joined or replaced him in greeting high 
members of the state or foreign dignitaries. Gossip whispered that she con¬ 
trolled him by incestuous means; the \^dts of Alexandria maddened him by 
referring to her and him as Jocasta and Oedipus. Partly in revenge against 
these insults* partly because he feared tliat Egypt might revolt while he was 
fighting Parthia, he visited the city and superintended (we are assured) the 
massacre of ail Alexandrians capable of bearing arms.® 

Nevertheless* the founder of Alexandria was his model and envy* He 
organized 16,000 troops into what he called '*Alexandcris phalanx,'" etjuipped 
them with ancient Macedonian arms, and dreamed of subduing Partliia as 
Alexander had conquered Persia* I k tried hard to be a good soldier, sharing 
the food and toil and! marches of his army, helping it to dig ditches and 
build bridges, bearing himself bravely in action, and often challenging the 
enemy to single coinbat. Bur his men were not as eager for the Parthian 
campaign as he was; they loved spoils more ardently than battle; and at 
Carrhac, where Crassus had been defeated, they stabbed him to death (217)- 
Macrinus, prefect of the Guard, acclaimed himself emperor, and ordered 
the reluctant Senate to make Caiacalla a god. Julia Domna, banished to 
Antioch, and bereft, writhin sLv years, of empire, husband, and sons, refused 
food until she died/^ 

She had a sister, Julia Maesa, as capable as herself. Returning to Emesa, 
this second Julia found there two promising grandsons. One. by her daughter 
Julia Soaemias^ was a young priest of Baal; his name was Varius Avitus, and 
would be Ebgabalus—*khc creative god.” * The other, by Maesa"s daughter 
Julia Mamaea, was a boy of ten called Alcsiartus, and w^ould be Alexander 
Severus* Though Varius wns the son of Varius Marcellus* Maesa spread the 
tunior that he \vas the natural son of Giracalla, and gave him the name 
Bassiimus; die Fjnpirc was w orth her daughter's repurariort and MarceUus 
was dead. The Roman soldiers in Syria were already half won to Syrian 
cults, and felt a pious respect for the fourteen-^year-oJd priest; moreover, 
iVlacsa suggested that if they would make Elagabalus emperor she would 
distribute a substantial donative among them* Tlie soldiers w^ere convinced, 

• WrDogly [runsTormed by Latin wxiten tnia Hdiogatalqs—sun-gtnl” 
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and complied. Macsa^s gold brought over to her cause the army that iMacrinus 
sent against them. \^'hen Alacrinus himself appeared Tvith a substantial 
force, the Syrian mercenaries watered; bnt Maesa and Soaemias sprang from 
their chariots, and led the softened army to victory. Tliemcii of Syria were 
women, and the women were men. 

In the spring of 219 Elagabalus entered Rome dressed in robes of purple 
silk embroidered with gold, his cheeks stained with vermilion, his eyes arti¬ 
ficially brightened, costly bracelets on his arms, a string of pearls around 
his neck, a jeweled croMm on his pretty bead. Beside him Ids gtandmother 
and his mother rode in state. On his hrst appearance in the Senate he de¬ 
manded that his mother should be allo\ved to sit beside him and attend the 
deliberations. Soaenms had the sense to withdraw, and contented herself 
tsntb presiding over tliac Sevacuhem, or little Senate, of women, which 
Hadrian’s Sabina had founded, and which dealt with questions of feminine 
dress, jewehy, precedence, and etiquette. Grandmother Afaesa was left to 
govern the state. 

The young emperor had some elements of charm. He made no reprisals 
against the supporters of Alacrinus. He loved music, sang well, played the 
pipes, the organ, and the horn. Being too young to rule the Empire, he only 
asked pemiission to enjoy it. Pleasure, not Baal, was his god, and he was 
resolved to worship it in all its genders and forms. He invited every class 
of the free population to visit his palace; at times he \i'ould eat and drink and 
make merry with them; often he w-oold distribute among them lottery 
priites ranging from a furnished home to a handful of flies. He loved to play 
jokes upon his gnesrs: to scat them on inflated emshions that would suddenly 
burst; to stupefy them w'ith wine and let them wake up amid harmless 
leopards, bears, anti lions. Lampridius assures us that Elagabalus never spent 
less than 100,000 sesterces (| 10,000)—and sometimes 3,000,000—00 a ban¬ 
quet to his friends. He would met gold pieces with pests, onyx with lentils, 
pearls with rice, amber wdth beans; he would present horses, or chariots, 
or eunuchs, as favoiS; often he bade each guest take home the silver plate 
and goblets in w^hich the dinner had been served. As for himself, he would 
have nothing but the best. The water ui his swammtng pools was perfumed 
with essence of roses; the hstures in his bathrooms were of onyx or gold; his 
food had to be of costly rarities; his dress was studded with'jewelry from 
crown to shoes; and gossip said that he never w'ore the same rings twice. 
AATien he traveled, 600 chariots were needed to carry his baggage and his 
bawds. Told by a soothsayer that he would die a violent death, he prepared 
worthy means of suicide if occasion required: cords of purple silk, swords 
of gold, poisons enclosed In sapphires or emeralds.” He w as slain in a latrine. 

Probably his enemies of the ^natonal cl a ss invented or exaggerated some 
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of these talcs^ certainly the stories of his sexuid depravity are beyond belief. 
In any case he perfumed hk lust with, pict)^ and schemed to spread among 
the Romans some worship of his Syrian Baal. He had himscif circumciicdt 
and thought of emasculating himself in honor of his god. He brought from 
tmesa the conical black stone which he worshiped as the emblem of Elagabal^ 
he raised an ormce temple to house it; the stone, encrusted with gems, was 
carried to it on a chariot drawn by six wlrite horses, wl^ile the young emperor 
walked backward before it in dumb adoration- He W'as willing to rccogtiize 
all other religionsi he patronized Judaism, and proposed to legalize Chris- 
rianity. He merely insisted, with admirable loyalty, chat his stone was the 
greatest of gods.^^ 

His mother, absorbed in amoui^, looked wdth indulgence upon this Piiaplc 
farce; bur Julia Maesa^i failing to control it, resolved to forestall a debacle 
that would end this reniarkable dynasty of Syrian women* She persuaded 
Elagabalus to adopt his cousin Alexander as successor and Caesar^ She and 
Mamaea trained chc hoy in the duties of his office, and by every art drew the 
Senate and the people co look upon him as a desirable ahemativc co the 
priestly satyr who had offended Rome not by his extravagance or obscenity, 
but by bis subordinanon of Jupirer to a Syrian Baal. Soae:niias discovered 
the plot, and stirred up die Praetorians against her sister and nephe^v; .Maesa 
and iVlafnaea offered richer arguments; and the Guard slew Ebgabalus and 
his mother, dragged his coipse through the streets and around the Qjrcns, 
and Biin^ it into the Tiber. The Guard procIaimedT the Senate accepted, 
Alexander as emperor (2^^)- 

Marcus Aurelius Sevenis Alexander, like his predecessor, mounted the 
throne at the age of fourteen. His mother had given herself with singular 
consecration to the training of his body, mind, and character, fie strength¬ 
ened his frame with labor and exercise, swam in a cold pool for an hour 
every day, drank a pint of water before each meak ate sparingly and of the 
amplest foods. He grew into a handsome youth, tall and strong, skilled in 
every sport and in the arts of w^ar. He studied Greek and Larin literamre, 
and only moderated his love for them on the insisitence of Mamacai w'ho 
tjuoted to him those verses of Virgil that called upon Romans to yield the 
graces of culture to otheis, and form themselves to organijEC a world state 
and mle it in peace. I le painted and sang “with distinction/* and played the 
organ and the lyre, but never allowed any but his ow^n household to witness 
these performanceSp He dressed and behaved with modest rimplkity, “was 
remperate in the enjoyment of love, and would have nothing to do wdth 
catamites.^^ He showed high respect for the Senate, treated its members 
as his equals; entertained them in his palace, and often joined them in theif 
homes. Kindly and affable, he visited the sick without disdnetion of class. 
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gave reader audience to any citizen of decent repute, quickly forgave op¬ 
ponents, and shed no civilian blood in the founcen years of his reign.^* 
His mother reproved his amiability, saying, ‘Tou have made your rule too 
gentle, and the authority of the Empircless respected"; to which he an¬ 
swered, “Yes. but I have made it more lasting and secure.” He was a man 
of gold, without the alloy required to withstand the rough usage of this 
worjd* 

rscogmzcd the absurdity of his cousin s effort to repltice Jove ’with 
ElagabaJ, he co-operated with his mother m restoring the Roman tem¬ 
ples and ritual. Bur to his philosophic mind it seemed that ail religions were 
divenc pray^ to one supreme power; he wished to honor all honest faiths; 
and in his private chapel, where he worshiped every morning, he had icons 
of Jupiter, Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana, Abraham, and Cluist. He quoted 
frequently the Judaeo-Chrisdan counsel: “What you do not wish a man 
to do to you, do not do to him”; he had it engraved on the of his palace 
and on many a public building. He recommended the morals of the Jews 
and the friiristians to the Roman people. The unimpressed wits of Andoch 
and Alexandria referred to him as “Head of the Svnagogue.” His mother 
favored the Christians, protected Origen, and summoned him to explain to 
her his flexible theology. 

Julia Maesa having died soon after Alexander’s accession, Mamaea, with 
his tutor Ulpian, detemuned the policies, and conceived the reforms, of 
Alexander’s administration. She ruled with wisdom and restraint, caring 
more for the success of the dynasty than for the pageantry of power; she 
yielded to the great lawyer and the young emperor the credit for the achieve- 
ments of hk reign. She and Ulpian chose sixteen outstanding senators to 
serve as an imperial council, without whose approval no major measures 
were carried out. She could control werytliing except her love for her son. 
men he mamed and showed an atfecrionare partiabty for his wife, Mamaea 
had her banished, and Alexander, forced to choose, surrendered to his 
mother. As he grew older he took a more active parr in administration “He 
would give his attenuon to public business even before dawn " says his 
ancient biographer, “and would continue at it to an advanced hour never 
growing weary or imtatcd, but always cheerful and serene ” 

His basic policy was to weaken the'disruptive dominance of the army by 
restonng the p resngc of the Senate and the aristocracy; rule by birth seemed 
to him the only actual alteimtive to rule by money, or the ^ord. 

\\ith the ccMij^mtioii of the Senate he effected a hundred economies in 
a^unistraaon, dism^ the supernumeraries in his palace, in governmental 
offices, and in proyinaal rale. He sold most of the imperial jewelrv% and 
deposited the proceeds m the treasurj-. Perhaps with less Senatorial approval 
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he legalized, encouraged, and leorganizcd che workers^ and tradesmen’s 
associations, and “allowed them to have advocates chosen from cheir own 
numbers,” Assuming a severe censorship over public morals, he ordered 
the arrest of prostitutes and the deportation of homosemals. While reduc^* 
ing cases, he restored the Colosseum and the Baths of Caracalta, built a 
public library, a fourtcen-mile aqueduct, and new municipal baths, and 
financed the construction of baths, aqueducts, bridges, and roads throughout 
the Empire, To force down interest rates that were harassing debtors, he 
lent public money at four per cent, and advanced funds to the poor, with¬ 
out any interest charge, for the purchase of agricultuiai knd. AD the Em¬ 
pire prospered and applauded; the godly Aurelius, it seemed, had returned 
to earth and to pow'cr. 

But as the Persians and the Germans had taken advantage of the philoso¬ 
pher king, so now they rook advantage of the emperor same. In i jo Ardashir, 
fountler of the Sassanid djmasty in Persia, invaded Mesopotamia and threat¬ 
ened Syria, Alexander sent him a philosophical epistle reproving his violence, 
and arguing that “everyone ought to rest content with his o\vn domain.” ” 
Ardashir judged him a weakling, and replied by demanding all Syria and 
Asia Minor. Accompanied by his mother, the young emperor took the field, 
and waged with more courage than subtlety an indecisive campaign. His¬ 
tory is obscure as to his victories and defeats; in any case Ardashir withdrew 
from Mesopotamia, perhaps to meet attacks on his eastern front; and the 
Roman coins of 1J3 pictured Alc.Yander crowned by Victory and having 
the Tigris and Euphrates at his feet. 

Meanwhile the Alemanni and the Marcomanni, noting that die Rhine 
and Danube garrisons had been depicted to reinforce the legions in Syria, 
broke through the Roman Hiiies and ravaged eastern GauL After celebrating 
his Persian triumph, Alexander, again with Mamaea at his side, rejoined his 
army, and led it to Alainz. On his mother’s advice he negotiated with the 
enemy, offering them an annual sum to keep the peace. Ilis troops con- 
deinned his weakness, and mutinied; they had never forgiven his economy, 
his discipline, and his subordination of them to the Senate and a woman’s 
They acclaimed as emperor C. Juliu^ Maximinus, commander of the 
Pannonian legions. The soldiers of Alaximinus forced dieir way into Alex¬ 
ander s tent, and slew him, lus mother, and his friends (235), 


n. ANARCHY 

It no whim of history that made the army supreme in die third cen- 
turj'; internal causes had weakened the state and left it exposed on every 
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front* The ceraation of tspatision after Trajan, and again after Sepdmius 
Sevtrus, was the signal for attack; and as Rome had conquered nations by 
dividing them, so now the barbarians began to conquer her by uniting in 
siniulraneous assaults. The necessity of defense exalted the power of arms 
and the prestigt of soldiery; generals replaced philosophers on the throne, 
and the last reign of the aristocracy yielded to the revived rule of force. 

Ma^minus was a good soldier and no more, the robust son of a Thracian 
peasant; history assures us that he was eight feet tuTl, and had a thumb of 
such circumference that he could wear his wife’s bracelet on it as a ring, 
Me had no education, scorned it, and envied it. In his three years as emperor 
he never visited Rome, but preferred the life of his camp on the Danube or 
the Rhine* To support his campaigns and appease his troops, he laid such 
taxes upon the well to do that an upper-class revolt soon formed against his 
rule. Gordianus, the wealthy and learned proconsul of Africa, accepted the 
nomination of his army as a rival emperor; being eighty years old, he asso¬ 
ciated his son with him in the lethal office; they failed to withstand the 
forces sent against them by Maxitnmus; the son W'as killed in battle, the 
father killed himself* Maximinus revenged himself by proscriptions and 
confiscations that almost destroyed the aristocracy. “Every day,” sap 
Herodian. “one could see the richest men of yesterday turned beggars 
today.” The Senate, w'^hich had been reconstituted and reinvigorated by 
ScA'crus:. fought back valiantly; it declared Maximinus an outlaw, and chose 
two of its members, Maximus and Balbinus:, as emperors, Maximus led an 
improvised army to meet Alaximinus, who came down across the x\Ips and 
besieged AquLleia. Ma.viminus was the better general, and had the superior 
forces; the fate of the Senate and the propertied classes seemed sealed; but 
a group of Maximinus’ soldiers, who had suffered from his savage punish¬ 
ments, killed him in his tent, Maximus returned in triumph to Rome, and 
was assassinated, along with Balbinus, by the Praetorian Guard. The Prae¬ 
torians made a third Gordian emperor, and the Senate confirmed the choice, 

Ws shall not repeat in bloody derail the names and battles and deaths of 
these emperors of anarchy. In the thirty-five years 'between Alexander 
ScvcRisand Aurdian, thirty-seven men were proclaimed emperors. Gordian 
III was slain by his troops while fighting the Persians (144); his successor, 
Philip the Arab, was defeated and killed at Verona by Decius (249), an 
Illyrian of wealth and culture w hose devotion to Rome w-ell deserved a 
name so honorable in ancient srory. Between campaigns against the Goths 
he laid out an ambitious program for the restoration of Roman religion, 
morals, and character, and gave orders for the destruction of Christianity; 
then he returned to the Danube, met the Goths; saw his son slain beside hm! 
told his wavering army that the loss of anv one individual was of Uctle 
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importance, pressed on against the enemy, and was himself struck down in 
one of the worst defeats in Roman history (251). He was succeeded by 
Callus, who was murdered by his troops (^53), and then by Aemilianus, 
who was murdered by his troops (15.^)- 

The new emperor. Valerian, already sixty, and facing war ar once with 
the Franks, the AlemannI, the Marcomanni, the Goths, tlic Scythians, and 
the Persbns, made his son Gallienus ruicr of the Western Empire, kept the 
F.ast for himself, and led an army into Mesoporamia. He was too old for 
his tasks, and soon succumbed. Gallienus, now thirty-five, was a man of 
courage, intelligence, and a culture that seemed almost out of place in this 
century of barbaric w'ar. He reformed the civilian administration in the 
West, led his armies to victory against one after another of the Empire’s 
enemies, and yet found time to enjoy and patronize philosophy and litera¬ 
ture, and promote a transient revival of classic art. But even his varied genius 
was overwhelmed by the accumulating evils of the time. 

In 154 the jMarcomanni raided Paiuionia and north Italy. In 1J5 the Goths 
invaded Macedonia and Dalmatia, Scythians and Goths invaded Asia Minor, 
the Persians invaded SjTia. In 357 the Goths captured the fleet of the Bos- 
poran kingdom, ravaged the Greek cities on the Black Sea coasts, burned 
Trapezus and enslaved its people, and raided Pontus. In 258 they rook 
Chalcedon, Nicomedia, Prusa, Apamea, Nicaea; in the same year the Per¬ 
sians conquered xArmenla, and Postumus declared himself the independent 
ruler of Gaul. In 259 the Alemanni broke mto Italy, but were defeated by 
Gallienus at jMilan. In ado Valerian was overwhelmed by the Persians at 
Edessa, and died in captivity at a time and place unknown. Shapur I and 
his clouds of cavalry advanced through Syria to Antioch, surprised the 
population in the midst of its games, sacked the city, killed thousands, and 
Ictl more thousands into da very. 'I'arsus w'as taken and devastated, Gilij-ia 
and Cappadocia W‘cra overrun, and Shapur returned to Persia laden with 
spoils. AVitliin a decade three ignominious tragedies had overtaken Rome: 
a Roman emperor had for the first time fallen in defeat, another had been 
Captured by the enemy, and the unity of the Fjiipire had been sacrificed to 
the necessity of meeting simultaneous attacks on many fronts. Under the 
force of these blows, and the disorderly elevation and assassination of em¬ 
perors by troops, the imperial prestige collapsed- those psychological forces 
vvliJch time consecrates into habitual and unquestioned authority lost their 
hold upon Rome's enemies, even upon her subjects and citizens. Revolts 
broke out evetywhere: in Sicily and Gaul the oppressed peasantry Eared 
up in Tsdld jacqueries; in Pannonia Ingcnuus proclaimed himself sovereign 
of the eastern provinces. In 263 the Goths sailed down the Ionian coast. 
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sacked Ephesus, and burned down the great Temple of Artemis. All the 
Hellenisric East was in terror. 

An unespected ally saved the Empire in Asia, Odenathus, who governed 
Palmyra as a vassal of Rome, drove the Persians back across Mesopotamia, 
defeated them at Ctesiphon (161), and declared hlmseif king of Syria, 
Arabia, Cappadocia, and Armenia. He was assassinated m 166; his 
youthful son socceeded to his titles, his widow to his power. Like Qeopam, 
from whom she claimed descent, Zenobia combined beauty of person with 
statesmanly capacity and many accomplishments of mind. She studied Greek 
literature and philosophy, learned Latin, Egyptian, and Syriac, and wrote 
a history of the East. Apparently connecting chastity with vigor, she 
allowed heisclf only such sexual relations as were needed for motherhood.'° 
She inured herself to hardship and fatigue, enjoyed the dangers of the chase, 
and marched on foot for mites at the head of her troops. She governed with 
sternness and wisdom, made the philosopher Longinus her premier, gathered 
scholars, poets, and artists at her court, and beautified her capital w'ith 
Greco-Roman-AsiaTic palaces whose ruins startle the desert traveler today. 
Feeling that the Empire was breaking up, she planned a new dynasty and 
realm, brought Cappadocia, Galatia, and most of Bithymia under her con¬ 
trol, fitted out a great army and fleet, conquered Egypt, and took Alexandria 
after a siege that destroyed half the population. The subtle "'Queen of the 
East” pretended that she was proceeding as the agent of the Roman powerj 
but all the world knew that her victories were an act in the spacious drama 
of Rome’s collapse. 

Seeing the wealth and weakness of the Empire, the barbarians poured 
down into the Balkans and Greece. While the Sarmatians pillaged again 
the cities on the Black Sea, a branch of the Goths sailed in 50a ship through 
the Ilellespont into the Aegean, took isle after isle, anchored in rhe Piraeus, 
and sacked Athens, Argos, Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes (167). ^Vll^le their 
navy brought some of the marauders back to the Black Sea, another group 
fought its way overland towards its Danube home. Gallienus met them at 
the river Ncstus in Thrace, and won a costly victory; but a year later he 
was murdered fay his troops. In 169 another Gothic horde descended into 
Macedonia, besieged Thessalonica, and pillaged Greece, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
and the Ionian coast. The Emperor Claudius II rescued Thessalonica, drove 
the Goths up the Vardar valley, and defeated them with great slaughter at 
Naissus, the modern Nish (i6g). If he had lost that battle no army would 
have intervened berw^ecn the Goths and Italy, 
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m. THE ECONOMIC DECLINE 

PoUcicaJ anarchy accelerated economic disintegntiorij and econoTnic 
decline promoted political decays each was the cause and effect of the 
other* Roman sratesmanship had never found a healthy economic life for 
Iralyj and perhaps the narrow plains of the peninsula have never provided 
an adequate base for the soaring aims of the Italian state. The production 
of cereals was diiscmiraged by die competition of cheap grainB from Sicily^ 
Africa, and Egyptt and the great vineyards were losing their markets to 
provincial ■ndnes. Farmers complained that high taxes consumed their pre¬ 
carious profits and left then:t too little to keep the drainage and irrigation 
canals in repair; the canals filled up, the marshEs spread^ and malaria weak¬ 
ened the population of the Campagna and Rome* Large tracts of fertile land 
had been withdrawn from cultivation for residential estates. The absentee 
owners of the latifundia exploited labor and the soil to the limit of tolerance, 
and absolved themstlves by philanthropies in the towns; urban arclutcciurt 
and games profited w'hilc the countryside grew desolate. Many peasant pro¬ 
prietors and free rural W'orkers abandoned the farms for the cities; leaving 
Italian agriculture for the most part to latLFuiidia manned by listless slaves. 
But the larifundia themselves were mined by the Pax Ro?/ia 7 iJj the dearth 
of wars of conquest in the first and second centuries, and the consequent 
fall in the supply, and rise in the cost, of slaves* Compelled to Inru free 
labor back to the land, the great landlords divided their holdings into units 
w^hich they leased to colovit ^^culrivators'*; they required from these tenants 
a small money rent or a Eenth of the produce, and a period of unpaid labor 
in the owneris villa or on his private domain. In many cases landlords found 
it profirabie to emancipate their slaves and change them into In the 

third century the owmers, harassed by invasion and revolution in the cities, 
took more and more to living in their villas; these Tivcre fonified itito castles, 
and were gradually transfomied into medieval chateanx.* 

The lack of slaves strengthened for a time the position of free labor in 
industry as well as in agriculture. But while the resources of the rich w^ere 

• The ‘^colonace** pmbably had a maidr beginning when Aurclins seeded raptiTe Germans 
on imperial create? ^nd gave diens her^mtry pofisesdon tm condiuoii of an annual cai, 

milicary service ar calU ami an agreement not to leave dieir a 31 i>tm«ii without perynisaon 
ihc smte, Similar conditjuns laid tipon Roman vetefans receiiing frantjer lands, espe- 
daliy ia the "^the-paying along the DamJbe and Rhine.*! A great 

extension of this imperial coLonate cNccurred kinder Scptinutis Scvenis, who divided the buds 
he had appmpruircd into paweb tiCEd by tenants uxes in money or land. As SepdiniLis 

Imitated the ^olemies, so landoT.vncrs imitated him; the colocate began WTch mon^ 

archs, and prodnoed a feudalism ttui: imdemuncd moimrchy. 
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consumed by war and ^vemment, the poverty of the poor did not de¬ 
crease.*- Wages were from sL\ to eleven, prices some thirty-three, per cent 
of comparative wages and prices in tlie United States of the early twentieth 
century."^ The class struggle was becoming more violent, for the army, 
recruited from the provincial poor, often joined in the attack upon wealth, 
and felt that its services to the state jtisdfied confiscatory taxation for dona¬ 
tives, or more direct pillaging of the well to do.** Industry suffered as 
conuiicrue declined. The export trade of Italy fell as the provinces graduated 
from customers to coinperitors; barbarian raids and piracy made trade routes 
as unsafe as before Pompey; depreciated currencies and uncertain prices 
discouraged long-term enterjudse. The extension of the frontier having 
ceased, Italy could no longer prosper by supplying or exploiting an expand¬ 
ing realm. Once Italy had collected the bullion of conquered lands and 
grown rich on the robbery; now money was migrating to tlie more ind^- 
tiialked HeUcnistic provinces, and Italy grew poorer while die riang 
wealth of Asia Minor forced the replacement of Rome with an Eastern 
capital. Italian industry was throwm back upon its domestic market, and 
found the people too poor to buy the goods they could makc.^ Internal 
commerce was hampered by brigands, rising taxes, and the deterioration of 
roads through lack of slaves. The villas became more self-sufficient in 
industry', and barter competed with money trade. Large-scale production 
gave w'ay year by year to small shops supplying chiefly a local demand. 

Financial difficulties entered. The precious metals w ere running low: the 
gold mines of Tlirace and the silver mines of Spain had reduced their yield, 
pnd Dacia, W'ith its gold, would soon be surrendered by Anrehan. Much 
gold and silver had been consumed in art and ornament. Faced with this 
dearth when tvar was almost continuous, the emperors from Sepdmius 
Severus onward repeatedly debased the currency to pay for state expenses 
and military supplies. Under Nero the alloy in the denarius was ten per 
cent, under Commodus thirty, under Sepdmius fifty. CaracaJk replaced 
it with the dnt&nmiimnSj containing fiftj^ per cent silver; by 260 its silver 
content had sunk to five per ccnr.“ The government mints issued unprece¬ 
dented quantities of cheap coin; in many instances die state compelled the 
acceptance of these at their face value instead of their actual worth, while 
it insisted that ta.xes should be paid in goods or gold.®^ Prices rose rapidly; 
in Palestine they increased one thousand per cent between the first and third 
centuries; in Egypt inflation ran out of control, so that a measure of 
W'heat that had cost eight drachmas in the first centur)’ cost r 10,000 drachmas 
at the end of the third,*’* Other provinces suffered much le.ss; but in most of 
them inflation mined a large part of the middle class, nullified trust funds 
and charitable foundations, rendered all business discourigingly precarious, 
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and destroyed a considerabk portion of the trading and investment capital 
upon.which the econontic life of the Empire depended. 

The-emperors after Peninax were not displeased by this arrriuon of the 
aristocracy and the bozirgeohie. They felt the hostility of the Senatorial 
class and the great merchants to their alien origin, their martial despotism, 
and their exactions; the war of Senate and emperor, interrupted from 
Nerv'a to Aurelius, was renewed; and by donatives, public works, and 
doles, the rulers deliberately based their powers upon the favor of the army, 
the proletariat, and the peasantry. 

The Empire suffered only less than Italy. Carthage and north Africa, 
farthest from the invaders, flourished; but Egj'pr decayed under destructive 
factionalism, Caracalla’s massacre, Zenobia’s conquest, high taxes, listless 
forced labor, and Rome’s annual exaction of grain. Asia Minor and Syria 
had borne invasion and pillaging, but their ancient and patient industries 
had sur^’ived all tribulations. Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace had been 
devastated by the barbarians, and B^'zaodum had not recovered from Sep- 
tiinius’ siege. As tvar brought Roman garrisons and supplies to the German 
frontier new cities rose along the rivers—V’ienna, Kaiisburg, Strasbourg, 
Mainz, Gaul had been disordered and discouraged by Gemian attacks; sixty 
of her cities had been sacked; most of her to’mis and cities were shrmking 
wHthin new walls, and were abandoning the broad straight streets of Roman 
design for the more easily defended irregular alleys of early antiquity and 
the Middle Ages. In Britain, too, the cities were becoming smaller, the villas 
larger; class war and high taxation had destroyed wealth or driven it into 
rural concealment. The Funpirt had begun with urbanization and civiliza- 
don; it was e nding in reruralizatiDn and barbarism. 


IV. THE TWILIGHT OF PAGANISM 

The cultural graph of the third oentur)' follows loosely the curve of 
declining wxalth and power. Nevertheless, in these tragic years we have the 
rise of notational algebra, the highest names in Roman jurisprudence, the 
finest example of ancient literary criticism, some of Rome’s most majestic 
architecture, the oldest romantic noveb, the greatest of mystic philosophers. 

The Greek Anthology summarizes the life of Diophantus of Alexandria (a.o. 
150) with algebraic humor; his boyhood lasted one sixth of his life, his beard 
grew after one twelfth more, he married after another seventh, his son was 
bom five years later and lived to half his father's age, and the father died four 
years after his son—therefore at the age of eighty-four.*’ Of his works the chief 
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survivor is the Arithmetica—i treadse on algebra. It solves determinate equations 
of the iirst degree, detentiinace quadratic equations, and mdetenninate equa¬ 
tions up to the sixth degree. For the unknown quantiiy which we denote hy 
X, and which he called arltlmos (the number)—he used a Greek sigma; and for 
the other powers he used tlie letters of the Greek alphabet. An algebra witliouc 
symbols had existed before him; Plato had recommended^ for training and anius¬ 
ing the youthful mind, such problems as the distribution of apples in certain 
proportions among several persons^ Archiinodcs had propounded like puzzles 
in the third century B,C.; and both the F-gy^^tians and the Greeks had solved 
geometrical problems by algebraic methods without algebraic notation. Prob¬ 
ably Diophantus systematized methods already famihar to liis contemporaries;^ 
the accident of time has preserved himi and to him, dirough the Arabs, we trace 
that bold and esoteric symbolism which aspires to formulate aE the quantitative 
relations of the world. 

Papiniam, Paultis, and Ulpian, the culminatiiig trio of Roman law, all rose to 
power under Septimius Sevems; all, as prefects of the Praetorian Guard, were 
the prime miniscers of the realm; and all justified absolute monarchy on the 
ground that the people had delegated their Bovereignry co the emperor. Papinian^s 
Quaesti&nes and were so distinguished by darity, humamiy, and iusdee 

thac Jusdnian's collections leaned heavily on these works. Wlien Caracalla killed 
Geta, he bade Papinkn \rritc a legal defense of the act; Papinkn refused, saying 
that it was ‘^easier to conmit fratricide than to jusdi^ it/" Caracaila ordered him 
beheaded^ and a soldier perfonned the deed with an ax in the presence of the 
Emperor. Domitius Ulplanus continued Papinian’s labors as jurist and humani¬ 
tarian. His legal opinions defended slaves as by nature free, and women as 
endowed with the same rights as men.^ Like most landmarks in the history of 
law, his ’ftritings were essentially a co-ordination cf hh predecessors^ work; 
but his judgments were so definitive that nearly a third of them survive in the 
Digerr of Justinian. "Tc was because Alexander Severus ruled chiefly in accord 
wdth Ulpian's advice,” says Lampridius, ^'that he was so excellent an emperor" ^ 
However, Ulpian had had some of hi$ opponents put to death; and in hb 
eneimc^ in tlie Guard killed him in cum, with less legality and equal effect. 
Diocletian encouraged and financed schoob of law, and commbrioned the codifi¬ 
cation of post-Trajanic legislation in the Codex Gregcriafius. Thercaiter the 
science of jurisprudence hibernated till Justinian. 

n^e third century continued the art of painting on Pompeian and Alcx- 
andtian lines; its meager remains are Oriental and crude, and almost effaced by 
time. Sculptwe flourished, for many emperors had to be carved; it stiffened 
into a primitive frontahty, but no later age ha5 surpassed this one in portraits 
of startling veracit}^ It is a credit to Caracalla, or a rcstimony to his dullness, 
that he allowed a sculptor to transmit him to US as the curiyheaded scowling 
brute of the Naples Museum. Two sculptural colossi date from this period; 
the Farmese Suit and the FoTT^ese Hercules^ both of them exaggerated and un¬ 
pleasantly teme, but sliowing undiminished technical mastery. Thirt sculptors 
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couJd still work in the cl^ic style appears from the cliaste reliefs on the sar¬ 
cophagus of AlMsnder Smsiro, and on the Ludovisf Ssrt^ophffgt^, But 

the reliefs on the Arch of Srptiinius Severus at Rome frankly rejected Atdc sim¬ 
plicity and grace for a coarse and picturesque viriiiry that almost forcsltadflwed 
the rebarharttation of Italy^ 

Architecture at Rome now carried to completion the Roman flair for sub¬ 
limity through size. Sepdmius raised on the Palatine the last of its imperial palaces, 
with an eastern wing seven stories high—the ^‘Septizonium,^* Julia Domna pro¬ 
vided funds for the Atrium Vescae, and the prett}-- Temple of Vesta that still 
stands in the Forum. CaracaJla built for Isis^ consort Sera pis an immense shrine 
of which some handsome fragments survive* The Baths of Caxacalla, finished 
under Alexander Severus, are among the world's most impressive nuns. They 
added nothing to architcccural science, following essentially the lines of T rajan's 
Baths; bur their fro^vning mass well expressed die murderer of Geta and Papinian. 
The main blocks of brick and concrete^ covered 170,000 square feec-more than 
the Houses of Parliarnent and Westminster Hall combined* A winding stair¬ 
way led 10 the top of the walls; perched there Shelley wrote ProjTfet^eiir Un¬ 
bound. The interior was garrisoned by a mtddmde of statue&t ^nd upheld by 
100 columns of granitCn dabaster^ and porphyry; the marble floors and walls 
U'ere inlaid w'ith mosaic scenes; water poured from massive mouths of silver 
into pools and basins where 1600 peisons could bathe at once. Gallienus and 
Decius raised similar baths; in the latter case the Roman engineers rested a circular 
dome upon a decagonal edifice, and supported it w'ich bunjesses in the angles 
of the decagon-an expedient with lirtle past and much future. In 295 Marimian 
began the most enormous of the ele\ien impcrinl thermae^ and named it with 
singular modestv’' the Baths of Dioclermn. Here wen; bathing facilities for 3^00 
persons at one time, gjTnnasiums, concert and lecture halls; out of one room, 
the tepidarium^ Alichelangelo fashioned Santa Maria degb Angeli—w'ith the 
exception of St. Peteris the largest church in Romc^ Structures only less munu- 
mental rose in the provinces^ Diocletian built extensiively In Nicomedia, Alex¬ 
andria^ and Antioch; Masimian adorned Milan, Galcrius Sirmium, Constantius 
Treves* 

Literature prospered less, for it could seldom tap the wealth that gathered in 
imperial han^. Libraries gre^v in number and size; a third-centmy’' physician had 
a collectian of dz,ooo volumes, and the Bibliotheca Llpiana was renowTied for 
its historical archives. Diocletian sent scholsjJS to Alexandria to transcribe classi¬ 
cal texts tlierc and bring copiei to the libraries of Rome. Scholars were plentiful 
and popular; Philostratus memorialized them well in his Lri-cr of the Sophists. 
Porphyry continued Plotinus> attacked Clirisrianit^^ and called the wwld to 
vegetarianism. lambhchus tried to harmonize Platonism and pagan theology, and 
succeeded suffidentJy to inspire the Emperor JulkoK Diogenes Lacrtiiiii put to¬ 
gether the lives and opinions of the philosophers in fascinating excerpt and 
anecdote. Athenaeus of Naucratis, having consuirifcd tlie hlsraries of Alexandria, 
poured his chjmie into the DeipnosophUtSf or ‘^Sophists of the Dinner Tablc^" 
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—a dreary-' diaJo^e on foods, sauces, courtesans, philosophers, and words, bright¬ 
ened here and There by some revelation of ancient custom or some reminiscenci 
of great men. Longinus, perhaps of PalmjTS, composed a polished essay Peri 
bypsus, “On the Sublime^'; the peculiar pleasure given by literature fruns the 
argument) is due to the ‘lifting (eixfajir) of the reader by the eloquence 
that comes to a vmter from strength of convicrion and sincerity of character.* 
Dio Cassius Cbcceianus of Bithynian Nicaea^ after a life spent in the curstis 
hanoTUTT^j began at fifty-five to write his History of (s to? ); in his seventy- 

fourth year he completed it, having carried tlie story* do’^Mi from Romulus to 
himself. Of its eighty “books" less than half remain, hut they' fill eight substan¬ 
tial volumes. It is a work of noble scope rather than high quality* It has viv^d 
narratives, revealing speeches, and phdosopfiical asides that are not always plati- 
mdinous and conservative. But, like Livy, it is disfigured with '"portents"; like 
Tacitus it is a long brief for the Senatorial oppositionp and like dl Roman his¬ 
tories it cleaves narrowly to the vicissitudes of politics and war—as if life for a 
thousand years had been nothing but taxes and death. 

More significant than thoe honorable men for the histomn of the mind is the 
appearance, in this century^, of the romantic novel. It had had a long prepara¬ 
tion in the Cyropmdei^ of Xenophon, the love poems of Callimachus, the legends 
that had accumulated about Alexander, and the “Milesian Tales" told by' Ari^des 
and others In the second century^ b.c. and afterward. These stories of adventure 
and love pleased an Ionian populace $a classic in tradition but so Oriental in 
mood, perhaps now Oriental in blodcL Petronius in Rome, Apuleius in Africa, 
Lucian in Greece, lamblichus in Syria, developed the picaresque romance in 
varied ways, with no special accent on love. In the first Christian centuries, po^ 
sibly responding to an incrcafing audience of women readers, the novel of ad¬ 
venture merged with the romance of love. 

Our oldest extant example Is the Aethhpkst, or "Egyqjtian Tales," of Heli- 
odoms of Ernesa. Of its date there is much dispute, but we may prO’idsionally 
assign it to the third century* It begins in a style honorable with age: 


The day had begun to smife cheerily, and the sun was already 
brightening the tops of the hills, w hen a band of men, in arms and 
appearance pirates, having ascended the summit of a slope that over¬ 
looks the Heracleotic mouth of the Nile, paused and surve}^ed the sea. 
Finding no sail there to promise them booty, they^ turned their eyes 
to the shore beneath them- and this is what they saw,^^ 

At once ineet the rich and handsome youth Theagenes, ajid the lovely 
and tearful princess Chariclca; they have been captured by pirates; and there 


* The oldesr iths. the esay m txac cose to * 13 iony£ii 45 Loaeiniis,"' in the ocher to 

^DionyiS^ uT I^ngifius?* wichoct further cliie. Thp only liieraw Lungtiatis known e* us 
from onuqnny is Ca^o^ Longinus^ Zeuobia's premier. He was funnous ihroiigbouc the Em¬ 
pire for his learning; Euiupius called him "a living library,” and Porphyty ranked him "‘the 
nxic of criii cs " ” 
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befalls thefli such a medley of mishaps, nusuDderstandings, battles, murders, and 
reunions as might supply a season's fiction today. Whereas in Pccronlus and 
Apukius the chastit}'- of maidens is a matter of ST.^ifdy passing concern^ it is here 
the essence and pivot of tlie tale: Heliodonis preserves Qiaridea's virginity 
through a score of narrow escapes, and writes persuasive homilies on the bcisuty 
and necessity of feminine virtue. There may be here some Chrisrian mfiuence; 
indeed, tradition made the autlior become the Christian bishop of Thtssalonica. 
The Aethhpica unwittingly fathered an eodle^ chain of imitations: here is the 
model for Cervantes’ Fersitei y Sigisimnda, the story of Oorinda in Tasso's 
Jert£^aIe 7 Ft D^Uvered^ and the vast romances of Mme de Scuderyv here are the 
love porions, signs, moans, fainongs, and happy endings of a million pleasant 
talcs' here is 1500 years before Richardson. 

The most famous love story in ancient prose was Dspbnh and CMoe\ Of its 
author w^e know only the name Longiis; and w'e merely guess at the third cen¬ 
tury as his time. Elapliiiis is exposed ac birth, is rescued and reared by a shepherd, 
and becomes a shepherd in turn. Excellent passages of nirai descriprion suggest 
that Longus, like his poetic model Theocritus, had discovered the coiintiy' after 
long residence in the city. Daphnis falls in love with a peasant girl w^ho has also 
been rescued from infant exposure; they tend their flocks in charming com¬ 
radeship, bathe together in innocent nudity^ and intoxicate each other with an 
unprecedented kiss. An old neighbor explains their fever to them, and describes 
from his own youth the sickness of romantic love. thought not of my food^ 
I cared not for my drink. I could take no rest, and sleep dcijcrted me. My soul 
was heavy wkh sadness, my heart beat quickly, my limbs felt a deadly chill." ** 
In tile end their fathers, now' w'ealdiy, discover and enrich them; but they ignore 
their w'ealtli and return to their modest pastoral life. The tale is told wdeh die 
simpliciy of finidied art. Transbted into supple French by Amyot (1559)+ h 
became the model for Saint-Pierre’s Patti and Virginia, and the inspiration of 
countless paintings, poems, and musical compositions. 

Akin to it is a fragment of poetr^'^ kitoWTx as Pervigilium Vemm, "'The Eve 
of Venus." No one knows who wrote it, or w^hen; probably it belongs to this 
centur\^®^ The theme is that of Lucrorius' apostrophe and Longus* romance— 
that the goddess of love, by inflaining aE living things with reckless desire, is the 
real creator of the world: 

Tomorrow^ shall he love who never loved; 

Tomorrow shall he love who loved before. 

Fresh spring has come, and sings her amorous song; 

The w'orld is bom anew, and vernal love 
Drives birds to mare, and all the waiting wmods 
Unloose their demises to the show^eis of spring. 

Tomorrow shatt he love who never lovetk 
And he shall love who loved before. 
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So the limpid verse ^ows on, dueling the worlc of love in the fertilizing rain, in 
the forms of flowers, in tlie songs of merry festivals, in die awkward tentatives 
of desirous youth, in timid trysts amid woodland haunts; and after each stanza 
the pithy promise returns: Crus amst qui mnnqitsRi q^que mnmAt cfss 

amet. Here, in the last great lyric poem of die pagan soul, we hear the trochaic 
cadence of medieval hymns, and a melodious premooition of the troubadours. 


V, THE DRIENTAI, MONARCirY 

When Claudius fl died of a pestilence that was decimating Goths and 
Romans alike {270), the army chose as his successor the son of an Illymn 
peasant. Domitius Aurelianus had risen from the lowest ranks by strength 
of body and will; his nickname was Maim ad ferntm—"hand on sword.” It 
was a sign of reawakened good sense In the army that it chose a man who 
exacted as hard a discipline from others as from himself. 

Under his lead the enemies of Rome were repulsed at every point except 
the Danube, There Aurelian ceded Dacia to the Goths;, hoping that they 
would stand as a barrier between the Empire and ulterior hordes. Perhaps 
encouraged by this surrender, the Alemanni and the Vandals invaded Italy; 
but Aurelian in three battles overcame and dispersed them. .Meditating dis¬ 
tant campaigns, and fearing an assault ujion Rome during his absence, he 
persuaded the Senate to finance, and the guilds to erect, new walls around 
the capital. Everywhere in the Empire city walls were being built, signifying 
the weakening of the imperial power and the end of the Roman peace. 
Preferring offense to defense, Aurelian determined to restore the Empire 
by attacking Zenobb in the East, and then Tetricus. who had succeeded 
Postumus as the usurper of sovereignty in Gaul, While his general Probus 
recovered Egypt from Zenobia’s son, Aurelian marched throngh tfic Balkans, 
crossed the Hellespont, defeated the Queen's army at Emesa, and besieged 
her capital. She tried to escape and enlist Persia’s aid, but was captured; the 
city surrendered and was spared, but Longinus was pur to death (272). 
WTiile the Emperor was leading his army back to the Hellespont, Palmyra 
revolted and slew the garrison he had left there. He turned about wdth the 
speed of Caesar, again besieged and soon took the city; now he abandoned 
it to pillage by his troops, razed its walls, rerouted its trade, and let it lapse 
into the desert village that i: had been before and is today, Zenobia graced 
in golden chains Aurelian s triumph in Rome, and was allowed to spend her 
remaining years in comparative freedom at Tibur. 

In 274 Aurclbn defeated Tetricus at Chalons, and returned Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain to the Empire. Happy at the resumption of its mastery, Rome 
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hailed the victor as rmirntor orbiXf restorer of the world* Turning to 
the tasks of peace, he re-established some economic order by refoiming the 
Roman coinage^ and reorganized the government by applying to it the 
same severe discipline that had regenerated the army* Ascribing Rome’s 
moral and political chaos in some degree to religions disunity, and im¬ 
pressed by the political services of religion in the East, he sought to unite 
old faiths and new in a monotheistic worship of the sun-god, and of the 
Emperor as the vicar of that deity on earth. He informed a skepticaJ army 
and Senate that it was the god, and not their cl^oice or confinnation, that 
had tnade him Fxnperoti He built at Rome a resplendent Templc of the Sim, 
in which, he hnp^d, the Baal of Emesa and the god of Mithraism would 
merge. Monarchy and monotheism were advancing side by side, each seek¬ 
ing to make the other its aide. Aurelian^s religious policy suggested tiiat the 
power of the state \vas falling, that of religion risingj kings were now kings 
by che grace of God. This w'as the Oriental conception of government, old 
in Egj'pt, Persia, and Syria; In accepting it Auretian advanced chat Oriental!- 
nation of the monarchy w^hich had begun with Elagabalus and would com¬ 
plete itself in Diocletian and Constantine, 

In 275, as Aurelian w^as leading an army across Thrace to settle matters 
with Persia^ a group of officers, misled into thinking that he planned to 
execute them^ assassinated him. Shocked by its own acctuniilated crimes, the 
army asked the Senate to appoint a successor* None w^anced an honor that 
so regularly heralded death; finally Tacitus* being seventy-five years old, 
consented to serve. He claimed descent from the historian* and illustrated 
all the virmes preached by that laconic pessimist; but he died of exhaustion 
sax months after taking the crowm. Tlie soldiers* repenting their repentance, 
resumed the prerogative of force, and saluted Probus as emperor (176), 

It was an excellent choice and a merited name, for Prohus stood out in 
courage and integriry. He expelled the Germans from Gaui, cleared the 
Vandiils from Illyricum* built a wall between the Rhine and the Danube, 
frightened the Persians wath a word* and gave peace to the whole Roman 
realm. Soon* he pledged his people, there would be no arms, no armies, and 
no wars* and the reign of law would cover the earth. As a prelude to this 
utopia he compelled his troops to clear w^astelands, drain marshes, plant 
vines, and perform other public wmrks* The army resented tius subhmadon, 
murdered him (iS?)* mourned him* and buUt a monument to his rnemorv'. 
It now hailed as imperator one Diodes, the son of a Dalmatian freedinan. 
Diocletian* as he honcefortl^ called himself, had risen by briUianc talencs 
tmd dcxible scruples to the consulate* a proconsulate, and command of the 
palace guards. He was a man of genius, less skilled in war than in statesman- 
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ship. He came to the throne after a period of anarchy worse than that which 
had prevailed from the Gracchi to Antony; like Augustus, he pacified all 
parties, protected all frontiers, extended the role of govermnent, and based 
his rule on the aid and sanction of religion. Augustus had created the Fth, 
pire, Aurelian had saved it; Diocletian reorganized it. 

His first vital decision revealed the state of the realm and the waning of 
Rome. He abandoned the city as a capital, and made his emperial head¬ 
quarters at Nicomedia in Asia Alinor, a few miles south of Byzantium. The 
Senate still met in Rome, the consuls went through their ritual, the games 
roared on, the streets still bore tlie noisome pullulation of humanitir'^; but 
power and leadership had gone from this center of economic and moral 
decay. Diocletian based his move on military necessity; Europe and Asia 
must be defended, and could not be defended from a city so far south of 
the Alps, Hence he appointed a capable general, Maximian, as his cornier 
(286), charging him with defense of the VVest; and Maximian made not 
Rome but Milan his capital. Six years later, to further facilitate adininistra- 
tion and defense, each of the two AugJJSti chose a “Caesar” as his aide and 
successor: Diocletian selected Galcrius, who made his capital at Siimium 
(Mitrovica on the Save}, and w'as responsible for the Danube provinces; 
and Maximian appointed Constantins Chloms (the Pale), who made his 
capita] at Augusta Trevirorum (Treves). Each Augusts pledged himself 
to retire after twenty years in favor of his Caesar, who would then appoint 
a “Caesar” to aid and succeed him in turn. Each Augustus gave his daughter 
in marriage to his “Caesar,” adding the ties of blood to those of law'. In this 
W'ay, Diocletian hoped, wars of succession would be avoided, government 
would recapture continuity and authority, and the Empire would stand 
on guard at four strategic points against internal rebellion and external 
attack. It w-as a brilliant arrangement, w'hich had every virtue but unity and 
freedom. 

The monarchy w'as divided, but it w as absolute. Each law of each ruler 
was issued in the name of all four, and was valid for the realm. The edict of 
the rulers became law' at once, without the sanction of the Senate at Rome. 
All governmental offickR were appointed by the rulers, and gigantic 
bureaucracy spread its coils around the state. To further fortify the s^em, 
Diocletian developed the cult of the Emperors g^tthts mto a personal wor™ 
ship of himself as the earthly embodiment of Jupiter, ivhile Maximian mod¬ 
estly consented to be Hercules; wisdom and force had come down from 
heaven to restore order and peace on eairh. Diocletian assumed a diadeni-a 
broad white fillet ®t with pearli^and robes of silk and gold; his shoes were 
studded with precious gems; he kept himself aloof in his palace, and required 
visitors to pass the gantlet of ceremonious eunuchs and titled chamberlains, 
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and to kneel jmd kiss the hem of his robe. He was a man of the world, and 
doubtless smiled in private at these myths and forms- but his throne lacked 
the legitimacy of dinet and he hoped to buttress 11 to check the turbulence 
of the populace and the revolts of the amiVt by enduing himself wdth dmnitY 
and awe. “He had himself called donnnns,^^ says Aurelius Victor, ^*but he 
behaved like a father/’ This adoption of Oriental despotism by the son of 
a slave, this identification of god and king, meant the final failure of repub¬ 
lican institudons in antiquity, the surrender of the fruits of .Marathon; it 
was a reversion, like Alexanders, to the forms and theories of Achaemenid 
and Egyptian courts, of Ptolemaic, Parthian, and Sassanid kings* From this 
Orientalized monarchy came the structure of Byzantine and European king¬ 
doms till the French Revolution. All that was needed now was to ally the 
Oriental monarch in an Oriental capital with an Oriental faith, B^^zandmsm 
began with Diocletian. 


Yl. THE SOCIALISM OF DIOCLETIAH 

He proceeded writh Giesarian energy to remake eveiy branch of the gov¬ 
ernment. He transformed the aristocracy by raising to it many civil or 
military officials, and making it a hereditary caste wdth an Oriental grada- 
tion of dignities^ proftision of titles, and complexity of etiquette. He and his 
colleagues redi\dded the Empire into ninerv-sJ.ic provinces grouped into 
seventy-tw^o dioceses and four prefectures^ and appointed civil and military 
rulers for each division. It was a frankly centralized state, w='hich considered 
local autonomy, like democracy, a loxui^'' of security and peace, and excused 
its dictatorship by the needs of actual or imminent war* ^Vars w^ere waged, 
and with brilliant success; Constantins recovered rev^oltcd Britain, and 
Galerius defeated the Persians so decisively that they surrendered Meso¬ 
potamia and five provinces beyond the Tigris. For a generarion Rome's 
enemies w ere held at bay. 

In years of peace Diocletian, with his aides, faced the problems of eco¬ 
nomic decay. To overcome depre^on and prevent revolution he substituted 
a managed economy for the law of supply and demand.^^ He established a 
sound currency by guaranteeing to the gold coinage a fixed weight and 
purity" which it retained in the Eastern Empire till 1453. He distributed 
food to the poor at half the market price or free, and undertook extensive 
public w orks to appease the unemployed.^ To ensure the supply of neces¬ 
saries for the cities and the armies^ he brought many branches of industry 
under complete state control b^inning w^ith the unport of grain; he per- 
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3 uacled the shipowners, merchants;, and crews enga^d in this trade to accept 
such control in return for govenamcntal guarantee of securiry in employ¬ 
ment and returns,^* The state had long since owned most quarries, sdi 
deposits, and mines; now it forbade the export of salt, iron, gold, wine, 
grain, or oiJ from Italy, and strictly regulated the importarion of these 
articles.** It went on to control establishments producing for the army, the 
bureaucracy, or the court. In mimitioiii factories, textiJe mills, and bakeries 
the government required a minimum product, bought this at its own price, 
and made the associations of manufacturers responsible for carrying our 
orders and specificarioas. If this procedure proved inadequate, it completely 
narioniilized these factories, and manned rhem with labor bound to the job.** 
Gradually, under AurelJan and Diocierian, the majority of industrial estab¬ 
lishments and guilds in Italy were brought under the control of the corporate 
state. Butchers, bakers, masons, builders, glass blowers, ironworkers, en¬ 
gravers, were ruled by detailed governmental regulations.** The ‘Various 
corporations," says Rostovtzeff, “tverc more like minor supervisors of their 
own concerns on behalf of the state than their owners; they were themselves 
in bondage to the officials of the various departments, and to the commanders 
of the various milita^ units.” The associations of tradesmen and artisans 
received tanous privileges from the government, and often exerted pressure 
upon its poUcies; in return they serx'cd as organs of national adminisiration, 
helped to regiment labor, and collected taxes for the state from their mem¬ 
bership. ** Similar methods of governmental control were extended, in the 
late third and early founh centnrics, to provincial armament, food, and 
clothing industries. * ln every province,” says Paul-Louis, “special procura- 
torei superintended industrial activities. In every large town the state became 
a pov employer . . . standing head and shoulders above the private 
indusrriallsts. who were in any case crushed by taxation.” ** 

Such a system could not work without price control. In joi Diocletian 
and his colleagues issued an Edicttwi de pret'm, dictating maximum legal 
prices or wTiges for all important articles or services in the Empire. Its pre¬ 
amble attacks monopolists who, in an "economy of scarcity.” had keot soods 
from the market to raise prices: ^ ^ 

Who is ... so devoid of human fescling as not to see that im¬ 
moderate prices are widespread in the marketrof our cities, and that 
the passion for gain is lessened neither by plentiful suppUe nor by 
fruitful yeafs?-so that . . . eril men reckun it their loss if abun¬ 
dance comes. There arc men svhose aim it is to restrain general 
prosperity ... to seek usurious and ruinous returns. . Avarice 
throughout the world-Wherever our armiei 'are com¬ 

pelled to go for the common safety, profiteers extort prices not merely 
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four or eight times the normal, but beyond any worcLs to describe. 
Sometimes the soldier must exhaust his salary and his bonus in one 
purchase, so that the contributiems of the whole world to support the 
armies fall to the abominable profits of thieves,* 


Xlic £dict was until our tune the most famous example of an attempt to 
replace economic laws by governmental decrees. Its failujie was rapid and 
complete. Tradesmen concealed their commodities, scarcities became more 
acute than before, Diocletiaii himself was accused of conniving at a rise 
in pjices,“ riots occurred, and the Edict had to be relaxed to restore pro¬ 
duction and distribution," It was finally revoked by Constantine. 

The weakness of this managed economy lay in its administrative cost. The 
required bureaucracy was so extensive that Lactantiiis, doubtless with 
poUdcal license, estimated it at half the population.^ The bureaucrats found 
their task too great for human integrity, their surveillance too sporadic for 
the evasive ingenuity of men. To support the bureaucracy, the court, the 
army, the building program, and the dole, taxation rose to unprecedented 
pealts of ubiquitous continuity. As the state had not yet discovered the plan 
of public borrowing to conceal its wastefulness and postpone its reckoning, 
the cost of each year s operations had to be met from each year's revenne. 
To avoid returns in depreciating currencies, Diocletian directed that, where 
possible, taxes should be collected in kind- taxpay ers were required to trans¬ 
port their ta,\ quotas to governmental wTirehouscs, and a laborious organisa¬ 
tion built up to get the goods thence to their final desrinarion.^ In each 
municipality the dccariones or municipal officials were held financially 
responsible for any shortage in the payment of the taxes assessed upon their 
conununirics.®* 


Since evciy^ taxpayer sought to evade taxes, the state organized a special 
force of re\'enuc police to examine cveiy ffian’s property and income; tor- 
was used upon wives, children, and slaves to make them reveal the 
lidden wealth or eamtngs of the household; and severe pen.'iittes were 
enacted for evasion.®’^ Towank the end of the third century, and still more 
in the fourth, flight from taxes became almost epidemic in the Empire. The 


•f'® "wif'Ugs” established in the Edict reveal the level of prices and in 

*,■ " Icntajj, peiff, S3.J0 a bUr; barley,, lyc, Sa.m a bn.; wiiuc, 11-16 ctnm a 

Q ve Oil, lo.j centH a pim; porlt^ lay ccnt?i a Ib^ heef or mution, 7 cenra; thickens, 3 for 
cent- doniucF, 10 fdr 55 mots; best cubba^c or Iccoice^ y heads for 3,5 ccub; green 
oniQnSp i5 for 3,^ emts.; bM smiis, 30 far jrj cenu; apples or peairties, lo for j.y cencs; 

^ CcnQ; hair,, 5 cents a lb.; shncf, 61 cents 10 $1.3^ a pqjTr Wages of farm labor, 

23^^6 rerm, plus keep, ptr day; stonennasons, cjirpentcn, bLacksTtifths, bakers, 46 cents plos 
keepi barters, cenis per man; scribes, ij Mtics per loa lines; elementary teachers, ^ 
cents per popj pep mooth; rcacliers of Greek dr Larin liicratnreH or gKunetni^ per pupil 
la.'wjitH for pleading a dsc,, $7.36.^^ 
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well to do concealed their riches, local aristocrats had themselves reclassified 
as hwjiilwres to escape election to municipal office^ artisans descried their 
nadcs, peasanc proprietors left their overtaxed holdings to become hired 
me It many villages and some towns Tiberias in Palestine) were aban¬ 
doned because of high assessments; ^ at last, in the fonnh century, tliousands 
of citizens fled over the border to seek refuge among the barbarians-®® 

It was probably to check this costly mobilic\% to ensure a proper flow 
of food to armies and cities^ and of raxes 10 the state, rliat Diocletian resorted 
to measures that in effect established serfdom in fields, factories, and guilds- 
Having made the landowner responsible, through tax quotas in kind, for die 
produccivirv of his tenants, the government ruled that a tenant must rcn’iain 
on his land till his arrears of debt or riches should be paid. Wc do not know 
the date of this historic decree; but in 331 a law of Constantine assumed 
and confirmed It, and made the tenant adscriptitra^, “bound in writing” to 
the sod he tilled^ he could not leave it without the coiwient of the owmex; and 
when it w’as sold, he and his household were sold \vith it.™* He made no 
protest that has come down to us; perhajw the law was presented to him 
as a guarantee of security, as in Gemrany today. In this and other waj'S 
agriculture passed in the third century from slavery through freedom to 
serfdom, and entered the iMaddle Ages. 

Similar means of compelling stability' were used in industry. Labor W'as 
“frozen" to its job, forbidden to pass from one shop to another without 
governmental consent. Elach collegbi?n or guild was bound to its trade and 
its assigned task, and no man might leave the guild in which he had been 
enrolled,*' Membership in otic guild or another w'as made compulsory on 
all persons engaged in commerce and industry; and the son was required to 
follow the tmde of his father.** When any man wisticd to leave his place 
or occupation for another, the state reminded him that Italy was in a state 
of siege by the barbarians, and that cverv'^ man must stay at his post. 

In the year 305, in impressive ceremonies at Niconiedia and Milan, Dio¬ 
cletian and Maximian abdicated their power, and Galcrius and Constanrius 
Chlorus became Au^mi, emperors respectively of the East and the W^esr. 
Diocletian, still but fifty-five years of age, lost himself in his imniensc palace 
at Spalato, spent there the remaining eight years of his life, and saw without 
interference the breakdown of his tetrarchy in civil war. V^Tien .Ma.\imian 
urged him to return to power and end the strife, he replied that if Maximian 
could see the excellent cabbages he was growing m his garden he would not 
ask him to sacrifice such content for the pursuit and cares of power,*® 

He deserved his cabbages and his rest. He had ended a half century of 
anarchy, had re-established government and law, had restored stability to 
industry and security to trade, had tamed Persia and stilled the barbarians. 
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and, despite a few imirders, had been, all in ail, a sincere legislator and a just 
judge. It is true that he had established an c.\penavc bureaucracy, had ended 
local autonomy, had punished oppoddon harshly, had persecuted the church 
that might have been a helpful ally in his healing work, and had turned die 
population of the Empire into a caste society with an unlettered peasantry 
at one end and an absolute monarch at the other. But the conditions that 
Rome faced would not permit liberal policies; Alarcns Aurelias and Alexan¬ 
der Sevems had tned these and failed. Confronted by enennies on every 
side, the Roman state did what all nations most do in crucial wars; it accepted 
the dJctatoiship of a strong leader, taxed itself beyond tolerance, and put 
m^vidual liberty aade until collective liberty was secured. Diocletian had, 
with more cost but under harder circumstances, repeated the achievement 
of Augustus. Hk contemporaries and his posterity, mindful of what they 
had escaped, called him the ‘■‘Father of the Golden Age,” Constanrtoe entered 
the house that Diocletian built. 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Triumph of Christianity 

/LD* 306-325 


L THE WAR OF CHURCH AXD STATE 
A.D. 64-3 1 1 

I N prc-Qirisri:ui days rhe Roman government had for rlie most part 
allowed to the rivals of orthodox paganism a tolerance which they in 
turn had sho^Ti to the ofHcial and imperial cults; nothing was demanded 
from the adherents of new faiths except an occasional gesture of adoradon 
to the gods and head of the state. The emperors were piqued to find that of 
all the heretics under their rule only the Christians and rfic Jew’s refused to 
join in honoring their genius^ The burning of incense before a statue of 
the emperor had become a sign and afiirmation of loyalty to the Empire, 
like the oath of allegiance required for cirizenship today. On its side the 
Church resented the Roman idea that religion was sabordinate to the state; 
it saw in emperor-W'orship an act of poljThcism and idolatry, and instructed 
its foilow’ers to refuse it at any cost. The Roman government concluded 
that Christianity was a radical—perhaps a communist—movement, subtly 
designed to overthrow the established order. 

Before Nero the two forces had found it possible to live together without 
blows. The law had exempted the Jews from emperor-worship, and the 
Christians, at first coitfused with the Jew's, were granted the same privilege. 
But the execution of Peter and Paul, and the burning of Christians to light 
up Nero’s games, turned tliis mutual and contemptuous tolerance into un¬ 
ceasing hrsrility and intermittent war. We cannot wonder that after such 
provocation the Christians turned their full armory against Rome—de¬ 
nounced its immorality and idolatry, ridiculed its gods, rejoiced in its calami¬ 
ties,^ and predicted its early fall In the ardor of a faith made intolerant by 
intolerance, Christians declared that all who had had a chance to accept 
Cluist and had refused would he condemned to eternal torments; many 
of them foretold the same fate for all the pre-Christian or non-Oiristian 
w-orld; some excepted Socrates. In reply, pagans called the Christians *‘dicgs 
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of the people" and “insolent barbarians;,” accused tlieni of ‘‘hatred of the 
human race," and ascribed the misfortunes of the Empire to the anger of 
pagan deities whose Christian rcvTleis had been allowed to live “ A thousand 
slanderous legends arose on either side, Christians were charged with de^ 
monic magic, secret immorality, drinldug human blood at the Paschal feast,^ 
and woishjping an ass. 

But the conflict was profoundex than mere pugnacity . Pagan cnTlizadon 
wTis founded upon the state, Christian civilization upon religion. To a Roman 
his religion was part of the structure and ceremony of government, and his 
morality culminated in patriotism; to a Christian his religion was something 
apart from and superior to political society; his highest allegiance belonged 
not to Caesar but to Christ. Temtllian laid down the rcvoliitioniity principle 
that no man need obey a law that he deemed unjust.^ Tlie Christian revered 
his bishop, even his priest, far above the Roman magistrate; he submitted 
his legal troubles with fellow Christians to his church authorities rather than 
to the officials of the state." The detachment of the Christian from earthly 
aifairs seemed to the pagan a flight from civic duty, a weakenitig of the 
national liber and will. TertuIIian advised Christians to refnse military serv¬ 
ice; and that a substantial number of them followed his counsel is indicated 
by Celsus' appeal to end this refusal, and Origen’s reply that though Chris¬ 
tians will not fight for the Empire they will pray for it.* Christians were 
exhorted by their leaders to avoid non-Oiristiaos, to shun their festival games 
as barbarous, and their theaters as stews of obscenity.^ Marriage with a non- 
Christian W'as forbidden, Christian slaves were accused of introducing dis¬ 
cord into the family by converting their masters’ children or wives; Qiris- 
tianity was charged with breaking up the home,* 

The opporition to the new religion came rather from the people than 
from the state. The magistrates were often men of culture and tolerance; 
bur the mass of the pagan popnlation resented the aloofness; superiority, 
and certainty of the Christians, and called upon the authorities to punish 
these atlicjsts” for insulting the gods. TertuIIian notes “the general hatred 
felt for us. * From the time of Nero Roman law seems to have branded the 
profession of Christianity as a capital offense;^* but under most of the 
emperors this ordinance was enforced with deliberate negligence.If ac¬ 
cused, a Christian could usually free himself by offering incense to a statue of 
the emperor; thereafter he was apparently allowed to resume the quiet prac¬ 
tice of his faith.“ Christiaiis who refused this obeisance might be imprisoned, 
or flogged, or exiled, or condemned to the mines, or, larelvt put to death. 
Domitian seems to have banished some Christians from Rome; bur “being 
in some degree human,” says TerniUlan, “he soon stopped what he had 
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begun, and restored the exiles." Plinjr enforced the law with the ofEcious- 
ncss of an amateur (111), if wc may judge from his letter to Trajan: 

The method T have observed toward those who have been de¬ 
nounced to me as Christians is this: 1 interrogated them whether they 
were ChriscLinsj if they confessed it 1 repeated the question tw'ice 
again, adding the threat of capital punishment; if they still persevered, 

I ordered them to be executed. . . - The temples, which had been 
almost deserted, begin now to be frequented . . . and there is a gen¬ 
eral demand for sacrificial animals, which for some dmc past have met 
with but few purchasers. 

To which Trajan replied: 

The method you have pursued, my dear Pliny, m sifting the cases 

of those denounced to you as Christians is eminently proper. ... No 

search should be rnade for these people; when they are denounced and 
found guilty they must be punished; but where the accused party 
denies that he is'a Christian, and gives proof . . . Iiy adoring our 
gods, he shall be pardoned. . . . Information without the accuser’s 
name subscribed must not be admitted in evidence against anyone.** 

The passage here italicized suggests that Trajan only reluctantly carried 
out a pre-existing statute. Nevertheless, we hear of rwo prominent martyrs 
in his principate: Simeon, head of the church of JeiuEilcm, and Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch; presumably there were otheis of less fame. 

Hadrian, a skeptic open to all ideas. Instructed his appointees to give the 
Christians the benefit of every doubt.*® Being more religious, Antoninus 
allowed more persecution. At Smyrna the populace demanded of the 
“Asiarch” Philip chat he enforce the law; he complied by having eleven 
Christians executed in the amphitheater (15 j). The bloodthirst of the crowd 
was aroused rather than assuaged; it clamored for the death of Bishop Poly- 
carp, a saintly patriarch of cighty-slx years, who was said in his youth to 
have known Saint John. Roman soldiers found the old man in a suburban 
retreat, and brought him unresisting before the Asiarch at the games. Philip 
pressed him: “Take the oath, revile Christ, and I will let you go." Polycarp, 
says the most ancient of the Acts of the A 4 artyrs, replied: “For eighty-sbt 
v«rs have I been his servant, and he has done me no wrong; how then can 
I blaspheme my King who saved me?” The crotvd cried out that he should 
be burned alive. The flames, SAys the pious document, refused to bum him, 
“but he was within them as bread that is being baked; and we perceived 
such a fragrant smell as might come from incense or other costly spices. At 
length the lawless men commanded an executioner to stab him. When he 
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did this there came out a dove, and so much blood that the fire was quenched, 
and all the crowd marveled/' 

The persecutions were renewed under the sainriv Aurelius. When famine;, 
flood, pestilence, and war overw'helnied a onoc happy reign, the convicdon 
spread that these evils "were due to neglect and denial of the Roman gods. 
Aurelius shared the public terror, or yielded to it. In 177 he issued a rescript 
ordering the punishment of sects that caused disturbances by “exciting the 
ill-balanced minds of men’' with new' winds of doctrine. In that same year, 
at Vienne and Lyons, the pagan populace arose in fury against the Christians, 
and stoned them whenever they dared to stir from their homes. The im- 
perbl legate ordered the arrest of the leading Christians of Lyons, Bishop 
Pothinus, ninety years old, died in jail from the effects of torture. A mes¬ 
senger was sent to Rome to ask the advice of the Emperor as to the treatment 
of the remaining prisoners. Marcus replied that those who denied Chris¬ 
tianity should be freed, but those who professed it should be put to death 
according to the law. 

The annual festival of the Auguscalla was now to be celebrated in Lyons; 
and delegates from all Gaul crowded the provincial capital. At the height 
of the games the accused Christians were brought to the amphitheater and 
W'ere questioned. Those who recanted were dismissed; forty-seven who 
persisted w^ere put to death w-ith a variety and barbarity of tortuies equaled 
only by die Inquisition. Attains, second to Pothinus in the Christian com¬ 
munity, was forced to sit oil a chair of red-hot iron and roast to death. 
Blandina, a slave girl, was tortured all day, then bound up in a bag, and 
throwTi into the arena to be gored to deatli by a bull. Her silent fortitude 
led many Christians to believe that Christ made his marty rs insensitive to 
pain; the same result might have come from ecstasy and fear. “Tlie Chris¬ 
tian," said Tertullian, “even when condenmed to die, gives thanks.*' * 

Under Commodus the persecutions weaned, Seprirtiius Severus renew'ed 
them, even to the point of malting baptism a crime. In 103 many Christians 
suffered martyrdom in Cartilage. One of them, a young mother named 
Perpetua, left a touching account of her days in prison, and her father's 
prostrate pleas that she should renounce Christianity, She and another 
young mother were tossed and gored by a bull; we have an indication of the 
anesthetic effect of fear and trance in her later query, “When arc w'C to be 
tossed?” Story tells how she guided to her throat the dagger of the relnctant 
gladiator who had to kill her.’* The Syrian empresses w'ho followed Sep- 
tibiius had little concern for die Roman gods, and gave Christianitj'^ a careless 

* Our knowledge of the Lyons pecs^udoos f odaies from a. IcE^ter erf “the ser^iaiiTS of CKrtfrt 
at Lugdunmn sod Vifiuna in Gaul, to the brcctiren in Aa'a and Phrygia,” preserved in Eusebiijs, 
Eccisnatijcd flwtoryj \\ i. Some uaggcisdon may have crrpr into the report. 
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toleration. Under Alexander Severus peace seemed established among all 
the rival faiths. 

The renewal of the baiharian attaclcs ended this tmee. To andetstand the 
persecution under Decius (or Aurelius) we must imagine a nation in the 
full excitement of war, friglirened hy serious defeats, and expecting hostile 
Invasion. In 149 a wave of religious emodon swept the Empire; men and 
women flocked to the temples and besieged the gods with prayers. Amid 
this fever of patriotism and fear the Christians stood apart, still resendng 
and discouraging military service,® scorning the gods, and interprering the 
collapse of the Empire as the prophesied prelude to the destniction of 
"Babylon” and the return of C^ist, Using the mood of the people as an 
oppominity to strengthen nadonai enthusiasm and nnity, Dccius issued an 
eict requiring every inliabitanc of the realm to offer a propiriaroty act of 
homage to die gods of Rome. Apparently Christians were not asked to 
abjure their own faith, but were commanded to join in the universal 
suppticatio to the deidcs who, the populace believed, had so often saved 
Imperiled Rome. Most Oiristians complied; in Alexandria, according to 
its Bishop Dionysius, “the apostasy was nniveisal”; it wtis likewise in 
Carthage and Smyrna; probably these Christians considered the supplicatia 
a patriotic foimalicy. But the bishops of Jerusalem and Andoch died in jail, 
and the bishops of Rome and Toulouse were put to death (150). Hundreds 
of Roman Chrisdans were crow'ded into dungeons; some were beheaded, 
some were burned at the stake, a few were given to the beasts in holiday 
festival. After a year the persecution abated; and by Easter of 251 it w'as 
practically at an end. 

Six years later Valerian, in another crisis of invasion and terror, ordered 
that “all persons must conform to the Roman ceremonials,” and forbade any 
Christian assemblage. Pope Sixtus 11 resisted, and was put to death with four 
of his deacons. Bi^op Cyprian of Carthage was beheaded, the bishop of 
Tarragona was burned alive. In 261, after the Persians had removed Valeriaini 
from the scene, Gallicnus published the first edict of tolcradan, recognizing 
ChrBdaniiy as a permitted religion, and ordering that property taken from 
Christians should be restored to them. Minor pcisecudons occurred in the 
□ext forty years, but for the most part these were for Christianity decades 
of unprecedented calm and rapid growth. In the chaos and terror of the third 
century men fled from the weakened state to the consolations of religion, 
and found them more abundantly in Christianit)' than in its rivals. The 
Church made rich converts now, built costly cathedrals, and allowed its 
adherents to share in the joys of this world. The odiujfj theglogicuTfi sub¬ 
sided among the people; Qirisdans intcnningled more freely w'ith pagans, 
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even married them. Tlie Oriental monarchy of Diocletian seemed denned 
to consolidate religioiis as well as polidcaJ security and peace, 

GaleriusT however, saw in Chrisdanity the lost obstacle to absolute rule, 
and urged his chief to complete the Roman rcstorarion by restoring the 
Roman gods^ Diodedan hesitated; he was averse to needles risks* and esti¬ 
mated more truly than Galerius the magnlrade of the task. But one day^ at 
an imperial sacrifice, the Christians made the sign of the cr<^ to W'ard off 
evil demons. When the augurs failed to find on the livers of the sacrificed 
animals the marks that they had hoped to interpret; they blamed the presence 
of profane and unbelieving persons. Diocletian ordered that all In attendance 
should offer sacrifice to the gods or be flogged, and that all soldiers in the 
army should similarly conform or be dismissed (30^), Strange to say^ 
Christian writers agreed with the pagan priests: the prayers of the Chris- 
dan, said Lactantius,^ kept the Roman gods at a distance j and Bishop Dic^ 
n)^iis had written to the same effect a generarion before, Gakrius at every 
opportunity" argued the need of religious unity as a support to the new 
nionarchy; and at last Diocletian yielded. In February, 303* the four rulers 
decreed the destmerion of ail Christian churchs, the burning of Oirisriati 
books* the dissolution of Christian congregarions* the confiscation of their 
property, the exclusion of Christians from public office^ and the punishment 
of death for Christians detected in religious assembly, A band of soldiers 
inaugurated the persecution by buming 10 the ground the cathedral at Nico- 
tnedia. 

The Christians were now numerous enough to retaliate. A revolutionaiy 
movement broke out in Syria, and in Nicomedia incendiaries twice get fire 
to Diocktian's palace, Galerius accused the Christians of the arson; they 
accused him; hundreds of Christians were arrested and tortured, but the 
guilt was never fijted. In September Diocletian ordered thar imprisoned 
Christians who w^ould worship the Roman gods should be freed* hut that 
those who refused should be subjected to every torture known to Rome, 
Infuriated by scornful resistance, he directed ^ provincial magistrates to 
seek out every Christian* and use any method to compel him to appease the 
gods. Then, probably glad to leave this miserable enterprise to his suc¬ 
cessors, he resigned, 

Maxlmian carried out rhe edict with miUtary thoroughness in Italy. 
Galerius, become Augustus^ gave every encouragement to the persecution 
HI the East. The roll of many rs w^as increased in every" parr of the Empire 
except Gaul and Britain, where Constantius contented himself with burning 
a few churches* Eusebius assures us+ presumably with the hyperbole of 
indignation* cliat men were flogged till the flesh hung from thdr bones* or 
their flesh was scraped to the bone with shells; salt or vinegar was poured 
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upon clie wounds; the flesh was cutoff bit by bit and fed to waiting animals; 
or bound to crosses, men were eaten piecemeal by* starved beasts. Some 
victims had their fingers pierced with sharp reeds under the nails; some had 
their eyes gouged out; some were suspended by a hand or a foot; some had 
molten lead poured down tlieir throats; some were beheaded, or crucified, 
or beaten to death with clubs; some w'ere tom apart by being tied to the 
momentarily bent branches of trees,®* \Vc have no pagan narrative of these 
events. 

The persecution continued for eight years, and brought death to ap- 
projoinatcly 1500 Christians, orthodox or heretic, and diverse sufferings to 
countless more. Thouimds of Christians recanted; tradition said that even 
Marcellinus, Bishop of Rome, denied his faith under duress of terror and 
pain. But most of the persecuted stood firm- and the sight or report of 
heroic fidelity under torture strengthened the faith of the wavering and 
won new members for the hunted congregations. As the.brutalities multi¬ 
plied, the sympathy of the pagan population was sdrred; the opinion of gopd 
citizens found courage to express itself against the most ferocious oppres* 
sion in Roman history'. Once the people had urged the state to destroy 
Chnstiamty; now the people stood aloof from the governitient, and many 
pagans risked death to hide or protect Christians until the stomt should 
pass[n 311 Galerius, suffering from a mortal illness, convinced of failure, 
and implored by his wife to make his peace with the undefeated God of die 
ChriscLins, promulgated an edict of toleration, recognizing Christianity as 
a lawful religion and asking the prayers of the Christians in return for “our 
most gentle clemency," 

The Diocletian persecution was the greatest test and triumph of the 
Church. It w'Cakeued Christianity for a time through the natural defection 
of adherents who had joined it, or grown up, during a half century of 
unmolested prosperity. Bur soon the defaulters were doing penance and 
pleading forreadnussion to the fold. Accounts of the loyalty of martyrs who 
had died, or of “confessors" who had sufl^cred, for the faith were circulated 
from community to community'; and these Ana Mmyrmn, intense with 
exaggeradon and fascinating with legend, played a historic role in awaken¬ 
ing or confirming Christian belief. “The blood of martyrs," said Tcrtullian, 
“is seed.” -* TIvere is no greater drama in human record than the sight of a 
few Christians, scorned or oppressed by a succession of emperors, bearing 
all trials with a fierce tenacity, mulriply'ing quietly, building order while 
their enemies generated chaos, fighting the sword with the word, brutality 
with hope, and at last defeating the strongest state that history lias kiio\i'n. 
Caesar and Qirist bad met in the arena, and Christ had won. 
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n. THE RISE OF CONSTANTIXE 

DJoclerian, peaceful in his Dalmacion palace^ saw the failure of both the 
persecution and the tetnirchy. Seldom had the Empire witnessed such con¬ 
fusion as followed his abdicadoEL GaJenus prevailed upon Consmnrius to 
let him appoint Severus and Maximinns Daza as "Caesars’" (305)- At once 
the principle of heredit)'' asserted its claims: Masentiiis, son of MasimknT 
wished to succeed his fathers authority^ and a like resolution fired Con- 
sratitlnc* 

Flavius Valerius Constantinus had begun life at Naissus in Moesia (172?) 
as the illegitimate son of Constandus by his legal concuhine Helena, a bar-- 
maid from Bitbyma.^ On becoming a "Caesar/’ Constandus was required 
by Diockdan to put away Helena and to take Maximian’s stepdaughter 
Theodora as his ^dfe- Constantine received only a meager education. He 
took up soldiering early, and proved his valor in the war^ against Egypt 
and Persia. GalenuSr on succeeding Dioclcdan, kept the young officer near 
him as a hostage for the good behavior of Constandus. Vlien the latter 
asked GaJerius to send the youth to him Galerins procrasrinated craftily; 
hue Cbnstandne escaped from his watchers, and rode night and day across 
F.iirope to join his father at Boulogne and share m a Brirish campaign. The 
Gallic army, deeply loyal to the Jiuniane Constandus* came to love his 
handsome, brave, and eneigedc son; and when the father died at York 
(^£>6), the troops acclaimed Constantine not merely as "Caesar"" but as 
emperor. He accepted the lesser tide, excusing himself on the 
ground that his life would be unsafe without an army at his back. GalerinSt 
too distant to interi'ene, reluctantly recognized him as a "Caesar.” Con¬ 
stantine fought successfully against the invading Fraiiks, and fed the beasts 
of the Gallic amphitheaters with barbarian kings. 

Meanwhile in Rome the Praetorian Guard, eager to restore the ancient 
capital to leadership, hailed Masentius as emperor (306), Severus descended 
from Milan to attack him; Maximim* to confound the confusion, returned 
to the purple at his son's request, and joined in the campaign; Severtus was 
deserted by his troops and put to death (307). To help himself face the 
growing chaos, the aging Galerius appointed a new Augnsms^Fhviu^ Li- 
cinius; hearing which, Constantine assun^ed a like dignity (307)* A year 
later Maximmus Daza adopted the same title, so that in place of the twm 
AugiiFti of DiocIetian^s plan there \verc now six; no one cared to be inerely 
**Caesar.‘^ Maxentius quarreled with his father; Alaximian \vciit to Gaul to 
seek Constantine"s aid; w^hile the latter fought Germans on the Rhine, 
Maximian tried to replace him as commander of the Gallic armies; Con- 
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stuidiie mairhed across Gtiut, besieged the usurper in lA'Isrieilles, captured 
him, and granted him tiie courtesy of suicide (310), 

The death of Galerius {511) removed the last harrier between Intrigue 
and war. Marimimis plotted with Ma^eudus to overthrow Liclnius and 
Constantine, who conspired to overthrow them. Taking the initiative, Con¬ 
stantine crossed the Alps, defeated an army near Turin, and advanced upon 
Rome with a cclctity of movement, and a restraining discipline of his troops, 
that recalled the march of Caesar from the Rubicon. On October 17, 312, 
he met the forces of IViaxcntius at Saxa Rubra (Red Rocks} nine miles north 
of Rome; and by superior strategy compelled Maxentius to fight with his 
back to the Tiber, and no retreat possible except over the Mulvian Bridt^e. On 
the afternoon before the battle, says Eusebius,^ Constantine saw a flaming 
cross in the sky, with the Greek words cn toutoi —"in this sign con- 

quer.*' * ^ly the next morning, according to Eusebius and Lactantius,®^ 
Constanciric dreamed that a voice commanded him to have his soldiers mark 
Upon their shields riie letter X with a line drawn tlirough it and curled around 
the top the symbol of Christ. On arising he obeyed, and then advanced 
into the forefront of battle behind a standard (known henceforth as the 
iabarunt) cariying the initials of Christ interwoven with a cross. As Aiax- 
enrius displayed the AlithraJc-Aurdian banner of the Unconquerable Sun, 
Constantine cast in his lot with the Qirisrians, who were numerous in his 
army, and made the engagemenr a turning point in the history of religion. 
To the Worshipers of Alithras in Constantine's forces the cross could give 
no offense, for they had long fought under a standard bearing a .\IithraJc 
cross of light.*® In any case Constantine won the battle of the Mulvian Bridge, 
and .Ma.ventius perished in the Tiber with thousands of his troops, T^c 
victor entered Rome the welcomed and undisputed master of the U'est. 

Early in 313 Constantine and Licinius met at Milan to co-ordinate their 
rule. To consolidate Christian support in all prordnecs, Constantine and 
Licinius issued an “Edict of Milan," confirming the religious toleration 
proclaimed by Galerius, extending it to all religions, and orderin'^ the rcstora- 
rion of Christian properties sei7.ed during the rccenr persecutions. After 
this historic declaration, u hich in effect conceded the defeat of paganism. 
Constiintine retumed to the defense of Gaul, and Licmjus moved eastward 
to overwhelm xMxximinm (j (3). The death of Alaximinus shortly aftenvard 
left Constantine and Licinius the unchallenged rulers of the Empire. Licinius 
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married Constantine’s sister, and a war-weary people rejoiced at the prospect 
of peace. 

But neither of the Ati^isti had quite abandoned the hope of undirided 
supremacy, in 314 tlicir mounting enmity reached the point of war Con¬ 
stantine invaded Pannonia, defeated Licinius^ and exacted the surrender of 
all Roman Europe e.xcept Thrace. Licinius revenged himself upon Con¬ 
stantine's Christian supporters by renewing the persecution in Asia and 
Egypt. He excluded Christians from his palace at Nicomedia, required every 
soldier to adore the pagan gods^ forbade the simultaneous attendance of 
both sexes at Christian worship, and at last prohibited all Christian services 
within city walLs. Disobedient Qiristians lost their positions, their cidicn- 
sliip, their property, their liberty, or their lives, 

Coostanrine watched for an oppominity not only to succor the Christians 
of the East, but ro add the East to his realm. When barbarians invaded 
Thrace, and Licinius failed to move against them, Constantine led his army 
from Thessalonica to tlie rescue of Licinius’ province. After the barbarians 
were driven back Licinius protested Constantine’s entry into Thrace; and 
as neither ruler desired peace, war was renewed. The defender of Chris¬ 
tianity, with 130,000 men, met the defender of paganism, with 160,000 
men, first at Adrianopic and then at Chrysopolis (Scutari), won, and became 
sole emperor (sij). Licinius surrendered on a promise of pardon; bur in 
the foJJoiving year he was executed on the charge that he had resumed his 
intrigues. Constantine recalled the Christian exiles, and restored to all “con¬ 
fessors” ^eir lost privileges and property. While still proclaiming liberty 
of worship for he now definitely declared himself a Ch ristian, and invited 
his subjects to Join him in embracing the new faith. 


m. CONSTANTINE AND CHRISTIANITY 

AVas his conversation sincere-was it an act of religious belief, or a con¬ 
summate stroke of political wisdom? Probably the htter.® His mother 
ffelena had turned to Christianity when Constantius divorced her, presum¬ 
ably she had acquainted her son with the excellences of the Christian way; 
and doubtless he had been impressed by the invariable victory that had 
crowned his arms under the banner and cross of Christ. But only a skeptic 
would have made so subtle a use of the religious feelings of humanity. The 
Historic Au^tsta quotes him ais saying, “it is Fortum that makes a man 

® modesty rather than to chance. In 

his Gal^ court he had surrounded himself with pagan scholars and philos¬ 
ophers, After his conversion be seldom coufonned to the ceremonial re- 
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quiremcnts of Qwisrian worship. His letters to Ghriscian bishops make it 
dear that he cared little for the theological differences that agitated Oiris- 
tendom—though he was wiiling to suppress dissent in the interests of im¬ 
perial unity. Throughout his reign he treated the bishops as his political 
aides; he summoned them, presided over their councilst and agreed to en force 
whatever opinion their majority should formulate. A real believer would 
have been a Christian first and a statesman afterward; with Constantine it 
was the reverse. Qiristianiry was to him a means, not an end. 

He had seen in his lifetime the failure of three persecutions; and it was 
not lost upon him that Christianity had grown despite them. Its adherents 
were still very much in the minority; but they were relatively united, brave, 
and strong, tvhile the pagan majority was divided among many creeds, and 
included a dead weight of simple souls without conviction or influence, 
Christians were especially numerous In Rome under Maxencius, aud in the 
Hast under Liicinius; Constantine s support of Chnstiaiutj' was worth a dozen 
legions to him in his wars against these men. He was impressed by the com¬ 
parative order and morality of Christian conduct, the bloodless beautv of 
Christian ritual, the obedience of Christians to their clctgv, their humble 
acceptance of life’s inequalities in tlic hope of happiness beyond the grave; 
perhaps this new religion would purify Roman morals, regenerate marriage 
and die family, and allay the fever of class ^^'ar. The Christians, despite bitter 
oppressioii, had raicly re\mlted against the state; their teachers had incul¬ 
cated submission to the civil powers, and had taught the divine right of 
kings, Constantine aspired to an absolute monarchy; such a government 
would profit from religious support; the hierarchical discipline and ecu¬ 
menical authority of the Church seemed to offer a spiritual correlate for 
monarchy. Perhaps that marvel ous organization of bishops and priests could 
become an instrument of pacification, imificarion, and rule? 

Nevertheless, in a world srdl preponderantly pagan, Gmstanrine had to 
feel his way by cautious steps. He continued to use vague monotheistic lan¬ 
guage that any pa^n could accept. During the carfier years of his supremacy 
he carried out patiently the ceremonial required of liim as poTittfex maxijrius 
of the traditional cult; he restored pagan wmples, and ordered the raking 
of the auspices. He used pagan as well os Christian rites in dedicating Con- 
s^rinople. He used pagan magic formulas to protect crops and heal 

GraduaUy, as his power grew more secure, he favored Christianity more 
openly. After 317 his coins dropped one by one their pagan effiiries, until 
by 313 they bore only neutral inscriptions. A legal text of his reign, ques¬ 
tioned but not disproved, gave Christian bishops die authority of judges in 
their dioceses;« other lais-s exempted Church realty from taxation « made 
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Christian a^ociations juridical persons, allowed them to own land and re¬ 
ceive bequest^ and assigned rhe property of intestate martyrs to the 
Church.^ Constantine gave money to needy congregarions^ built several 
churches in Constanrinoplc and ebewhere, and forbade the worship of images 
in the new capital* Foi^etting the Edict of Milan, he prohibited the meet¬ 
ings of heretical sects, and finally ordered the destrucrion of their con- 
vcnricles.^® He gave hk sons an orthodox Christian education^ and financed 
his mother^ Christian philanthropies. The Church rejoiced in blessings be¬ 
yond any expectation. Eusebius broke out into orations that were songs of 
gratitude and praise j and all over the Einpire Chriscians gathered in festal 
thanksgiving for the triumph of their God 

Three clouds softened the brillbnce of this “cloudless day”: the monastic 
secession, the Domrist schism, the Aiian heresy. In the inter^^al between 
the Decian and the Diocletian perseentioa the Church had become the 
richest religious organization in the Empire, and had moderated its attacks 
upon wealth. Cyprian complained that his parishioners were mad about 
money, that Christian women painted dicir faces, that bishops held lucrarivc 
offices of stare, made fortunes, lent money at usurious interest, and denied 
their faich at the first sign of danger.*^ Eusebius mourned that priests quar¬ 
reled violently in their competition for ecclesiastical preferment.'^ ^\'luie 
Christianity converted the world, the world converted Chrisdanitj% and 
displayed the natural paganism of mankind* Christian monasticism arose as 
a protest against this mutual adjustmeut of the spirit and the fiesh. A minority 
wished to avoid any indulgence of human appetite, and to continue the early 
Christian absorption in thoughts of ecemd life, FoDo\\ing the custom of 
the Cynics, some of these ascetics renounced all posse^ons, donned the 
ragged robe of the philosopher, and subsisted on alms. A few, like Paul the 
Hermit, went to live as solitaries in the Egyptian desert. About 175 an 
Egj'ptian mouk^ Anthony, began a quarter century of isolated existence 
first in a tomb, then in an abandoned mountain castle, then in a rock-hewn 
desert celL There he struggled nightly with frightful visions and pleasant 
dreams, and overcame them all; until at last his reputation for sanctiry filled 
all Christendom, and peopled the desert w ith emulating eremites. In 325 
Pachomius, feeling that solitude was selfishness, gathered anchorites into 
an abbey at Tabennc in Egypt, and founded that cenobitic, or community, 
monastickm which was to have its most infiuentml development in the West* 
The Church opposed the monastic movement for a time, and then accepted 
it as a necessary balance to its increasing preoccupation vAth government. 

Within a year after Constantine^s conversion the Church was tom by a schisni 
chat might have ruined it in the very hour of victory* Donatus, Bishop of 
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Carthage, supported by a. priest of like name and temper, insisted that Christian 
bishops who had surrendered the Scriptures to the pagan police during the per¬ 
secutions had forfeited their office and powers; riiat baptisms or ordinations 
performed by such bishops were null and void; and that the validity of sacra¬ 
ments depended in part upon the spiritual state of the ministiant. When the 
Church refused to adopt this stringent creed, the Donatists set up rival bishops 
wherever the existing prelate failed to meet their tests, Constandne, who had 
thought of Christianity as a unifying force, was dismayed by the chaos and 
violence that ensued, and was presumably not unmoved by the occasional alliance 
of Donadsts with radical movements among the African peasantrv- He called a 
council of bbhnps at Arles confirmed its denunciation of the Donatists, 

ordered the schismatics to return to the Church, and decreed that recalcitrant 
congregations should lose their property and their eivil rights (jtfl). Five years 
Jarer, in a momentar)' recniniscencc of the Milan edict, he withdrew these 
measures, and gave the Donatists a scornful toleration. The schism continuied 
dll the Saracens overwhelmed orthodox and heretic alike in the conquest of 
Africa, 

In those Same years Alexandria saw the rise of the most challenging heresy 
in the history of the Qmrch, About 3 a priest from the Egyptian town of 
Baucalis startled his bishop w-ith strange opinions about the namre of Christ. 
A learned Catholic historian describes him generously; 

Arius . . . w'as tall and thin, of melancholy look, and an aspect that 
showed traces of his austerities. He was known to be an ascetic, as 
could be seen from his enstume-a short tunic without sleeves, under 
a sesrf that served as a cloak. His manner of speaking was gentle; his 
addresses were persuasive. The consecrated virgins, w’ho were nu¬ 
merous in Alexandria, heJd him in great esEcem; and he counted many 
stanch supporters auiong the higher clergy 

Christ, said Arius, was not one with the Creator, he was rather the Logos, 
the fot and highest of all created beings. Bishop Alexander protested, Arius 
persisted. If, he argued, the Son had been begotten of the Father, it must 
have been in tune; the Son therefore could not be cnetcmal with the Father, 
Futthcimore, if Christ was created, it must have been from nothing, not from 
the Father’s substance; Christ was not “consubstantiar’ with tlie Father.** 
The Holy Spirit was begotten by die Logos, and was still less God than the 
Logos, We see in these doctrines the continuity of ideas from Plato through 
the Stoics, Philo, Plotinus, and Origen to Arius; Platonism, which had M 
deeply influenced Christian theology, was uow in conflict wdth the Church. 

Bishop Alexander was sliocked not only by these views but by their rapid 
spread even among the clergy. He called a council of Egyptian bishops at 
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Alexandria, persuaded it to unfrock Arius and his followers, and sent an 
account of the proceedings to other bishops. Some of these objected; many 
priests sympathized with Ariose diroughout the Asiatic provinces clergy as 
well as lairj'^ dividEd on the issue, and made the cities ring with such "tumult 
and disorder . . ^ that the Christian religion,’* says Eusebius, ^'afforded a 
subject of profane merriment to the pagans, even in their theaters.'' Con- 
sranrinc, coining to Nscomedia after overthrowing Licinlus, heard the story 
from its bishop. He sent both Alexander and Arius a personal appeal to imi¬ 
tate the calm of philosophers, ro reconcile their differences peaceably, or 
at least to keep dick debates from the public car. The letter, preserved by 
Eusebius, clearly reveals Constantine’s lack of theology, and the political 
purpose of his religious policy. 

1 had proposed to lead back to a single form the ideas which all 
people conceive of the IDeity; for I fed stroogly that if I otmld induce 
men to unite on that subject, the Conduct of public affairs would be 
considerably eased. But alas! I hear chat there are more disputes among 
you than recently in Africa. The cause seems to be quite trifling, and 
unworthy of such fierce contests. You, Alexander, wished to know 
what your priests were chinking on a point of law, even on a portion 
only of a question in itself entirely devoid of importance; and you^ 
Arius, if you Iiad such thoughts, should have kept sDencc. ^ . There 

was no need to make these questions public ^ . * since they are prob¬ 
lems that idleness alone raises, and whose only use is to sharpen men’s 
wits . , - these arc silly actions worthy of inexpcrieuccd children, and 
not of priests or reasonable man.^® 

The letter had no effect. To the Church the quesnon of the “consubstan- 
tklity" {homoousia) as against the mere similarity (hom<?iovsia) of the Son 
and the Father was vital bodi theologically and poUtically. If Christ was 
nor God, the whole structure of Christian doctrine would begin to crack; 
and if division were pennitted on this quesdon, chaos of belief might destroy 
the unity and authority of the Qiurcli, and therefore its value as an aide to 
the state. As the controv^ersy spread, setting the Greek East adame, Con¬ 
stantine resolved to end it by calling the first ecumenical—universal—council 
of the Church, He summoned all bishops to meet in j 15 at Bithynian Nicaea, 
near his capital Nicomedia, and provided funds for all their expenses. Not 
less than 318 bishops came, “attended” says one of them, “by a vase con¬ 
course of the lower clergy": the statemenr reveals the immense growth 
of the Church. Most of the bishops were from the Eastern provinces-, many 
Western dioceses ignored the controversy; and Pope Silvester I, detained 
by illness, was content to be represented by some priests. 
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The Counci] met in the haJl of an imperial palace. Constantine presided 
and Opened the proceedings by a brief appeal to the bishops to restore the 
unity of the Church. He “listened patiently to the debates " reports Eusebius, 
“moderated the violence of the contending parries,” ** and himself joined 
in the argument. Anus reafiirmed his view that Christ was a created being, 
not equal to the Father, but “divine only by participation.” Clever ques¬ 
tioner forced him to admit that if Christ was a creature, and had had a 
beginning, he could change; and that if he could change he might pass from 
Tirtue to vice. The answ^ers were logical, honest, and suicidal. Athanasius, 
the eloquent and pugnacious archdeacon whom AleYander had brought with 
him as a theological sword, made it clear that if Christ and the Holy Spirit 
were not of one substance with the Father, polytheism would triumph. He 
conceded the difficulty of picturing three disrinct persons in one God, but 
argued that reason must bow to the mystery of riie Trinity. All but seven- 
t«n of the bishops agreed with him, and signed a statement expressing his 
view. The supporters of Anus agreed to sign if they miglit add one iota, 
changing hotm&usion to bomoiousim. The Council refused, and issued with 
the Emperor's approval the following creed; 


We believe b one God, the Father Almighty, maker of all thinpv 
visible or mvhibJe; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, be¬ 
gotten ... not made, being of one essence {hopioousion) v,dth the 
Father . , . who for us men and our salvarion came dowm and was 
flesh, was made man, suffered, rose agam the third day, ascended 
into heaven, and comes to judge the quick and the dead. . , 


Only five bishops, finally only two, refused to sign this formula. These two, 
w-ith the unrepentant Arius, were anathematized by the Council and exiled 
by the Emperor. An imperial edict ordered that all books by Anns should 
be burned, and made the concealment of such a book punishable with death.f 
Constantine celebrated the conclusion of the Council with a royal 
to all the assembled bishops, and then dismissed them with the request that 
they should not tear one another to pieces.'’ He was mistaken in thinking 
that the controversy was ended, or that he himself would not change his 
view of it. but he was right in believing that he had struck a great blow for 
the unity of the Church. The Council signalized the conviction of the ecclc- 


, Tbe also dectysed M chqrcht, should cflebftte Easter ou to be 

niincd in each year hr the Bishdp of ALcKaadria according ro an 'J ^ u 

pmulpted by the flkhop of Ron..:. On the question of efericaj celibacy 
to require ^oooence of ^ed pocsts; but ^aphnurius. Bishop iif Up^ Thebes, persoaded 

but permitMd , pnest to cohabit with a w Jc whtwn he had married before ordiiiatiofl.* 
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siasrical majority that the org^anizatlon and sorsival of the Qiurch required a 
certain fixity of doctrine^ and in final effect it achieved chat practical unariini- 
ity of basic belief which gave the medieval Oturch its Catholic name. At the 
same time ic marked the replacement of paganism with Christianity as the 
religious expression and support o f the Roman Empire^ and committed Con- 
staudne to a more definite alliance with Christianity than ever before. A 
new civilization^ based on a new religion, would now rise o\^er the ruins of 
an exhausted citltmrc and a dying creed. The Middle Ages had begun. 

IV. CONSTAXTINE AND Cl%TLlZATION 

A year after the Council Constantine dedicated, amid the desolation of 
Byzantiom, a new city which he termed Nova Roma, and which posterity 
called by his name. In 330 he turned his back upon both Rome and Nico- 
media^ and made Constantinople his capital. There he surrounded himself 
With the impressive pomp of an Oriental court, feeling that its psychological 
mfluence upon army and people would make its expensive pageantry a subtle 
economy in government. He protected the army with able diplomacy and 
arms, tempered despotism with humane decreeSt lent hk aid to letters 
and the arts. He encouraged the schools at Athens, and founded at Con^ 
stantinople a new university where state-paid professors caught Greek and 
Latin, literature and philosophy, rhetoric and law, and trained officials for 
the Empire.*^ He confirmed and extended the privileges of physicians and 
teachers in al] provinces. Provincial governors were instmered to establish 
schools of architecture, and to draw students to them with divet^ privi¬ 
leges and rew^ards. Artists were exempted from civic obligations, so that they 
mighr have time to leam their art thoroughly and transmir it to their sons. The 
art treasures of the Empire were drawn upon to make Constantinople an 
elegant capital. 

In Rome the architectural works of this period were inaugurated by 
Ma.vendus. He began (306)^ and Constanrine finished, an immense basilica 
that marked the climax of classical architecture in the West. Adapring the 
structure of the great baths, this edifice covered an area 330 by 150 feet. Its 
central hall, 1 iq by 81 feet, ivas roofed by three cross vaults of concrete 
no feet high, partly supported by eight broad piers faced with fluted Co¬ 
rinthian columns sLxiy feet tall. Its pavement was of colored marble; its bay^ 
were peopled with statuary; and die walls of these bays were prolonged 
above cheir roofs to serve as elevated buttresses for the ccutral vaults. Gorfuc 
and Renaissance architects found much instruction in these vaults and but¬ 
tresses. Bramante, designing Sr, Pertr^ planned to ^''raise the Pantheon over 
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the Basilica of Constancijic*’ i.e., to crown a spacious nave with a massive 

dome. 


The first Christian emperor built many churches in Rome, probably including 
Ae onginal form of San Lorenzo outside the Walls. To celebrate his victory at 
M^vian Bridge he raised in 315 the arch that still towers over the Via'dei 
Tnonfi. It js one of the best preserved of Rome’s remains; and its majesty is not 
v^iWy mjured by the diverse pilferage of its psirts. Four finely proportioned 
s , nsing from sculptured bases, divide the cluce arches, and support an ornate 
Mtahlature. The attic stoi^' bears reliefs and statues taken from monuments of 
lajan and Aurelius; while the medallions between the columns are from some 
building of Hadrian’s reign. Two of the reliefs appear to be the work of Con- 
stmnne’s anists. The crude squat figures, the awkward quarrel of profile faces 
with frontal kgs, the rude piling of heads upon heads as a substitute for perspec¬ 
tive betoy a coarsening of technique and taste; but the deep drilling produces, 
m the play of light and shade, an impressive effect of depth and space; and the 
epi-sodes are presented with a rough vitaHty as if Italian art had resolved to 
rcttim to Its touree. The colossal figure of Consianrine in the Palazzo dci Cbn- 
servaton carries this primitiveness to a repeUenc extreme; it seems incredible that 
the in^ who presided so graciously over the Council of Nicaea should have 
rambled this door harbarian-unlcss the artist had a mind ro illustrate in advance 

the c>-n.cal of Gibbon: *=1 have described the triumph of barbarism 

and religion. ^ 


Early in this fourth cenmiy a new art took fom^thc “illumination'' of manu¬ 
script wnth miniature paintings. Literature lEelf was now predominantly Otris- 
ri* r"’" L“«antius expounded Christianity eloquently m 'Divinae 

iTumtMones (307), and m De Mon>btti Veneoitormn (314) described the final 
a^mes of the ^rsecuting emperors xvith Ciceronian elegance and venom. *<Re- 

Vh'' unmmrnded, unforced, 

free hcr«y which he did not live tn expiate. More famous was Eusebius 
Pamphilj, bishop of Caesarea. He began his litcmry career as a priesriy scribe 
and hbrarian for his episcopal predecessor. Pamphilus, whom he loved so well 

Origen's library, and bad buUt 
^und t the Wgest Christian collection of books yet known. Living among 
thse volumes, EuKbius became the most erudite cleric of his dme. pLphili« 
lust his life in the Galerian peisecution (jio). and Eusebius was mudi plagued 
by lat^ queries as to how he himself had survived. He made diverse Lmies 

r? "r? Alexander; nevertheless, he 

became the Bossuet of Coi^nne’s court, and was commissioned to write the 

his scholastic harvest was gathered into a Ur^h^ersai 
Hmor;. the most complex 0/ ancient chronologies. Eusebius armn-ed sacred 

Zd fi ^ " ^Tichronizing row of dares. 

rhr n?" unponailt event from Abraham to Consianrine. 

Ail Uter chrori(i!ogie$ rested on this ^canon,” 
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Putting flesh upon these bone^, Eusebius issued in 3 25 an Ecclesiastical History' 
describing the deveiopment of the Church from its beginnings to the Council of 
Nicaea. Here in die first chapter, again serving as a model for Bossuer, was the 
earliest philosophy of history^portravitig titnc as the battleground of God and 
Satan, and all eFcnts as advancing the triumph of Chrbt The book was poorly 
arranged but well written. Tlie sources were critically and conscientiouslv 
examine dt the statements are as accurate as in any ancient w'ork of hJstorj'^i 
and at cveiy turn Eusebius put posterity in his debt by quoting important docu¬ 
ments that would otherw'ise have been lost. Tlie bishop’s learning is enormous, 
his stjde is warmed with feeling and rises to eloquence in moments of theological 
odium. He frankly excludes such matters as might not edify his Christian readers 
or support his philosophy^ and he manages to write a history of the great Council 
without mentioning either Arius or Athanasius. The same honest dishonesty 
makes his Life of C<fnsta 7 itme a panegyric rather than a biography^ It begins 
with eight inspiring chapters on the Emperor^s piety and good works, and tells 
he '^governed his empire in a godly manner for more than thirty' 

One would never guess from this book that Constantine had killed his son, his 
nephew, and his wife. 

For like Augustus, Constantine had managed well evTryrhing hut his family* 
His reiatinns with his motlier were generally happy. Apparently by his commis¬ 
sion she went to Jerusalem, and leveled to the ground the scandalous Temple of 
Aphrodite that had been built, it was said, over the Saviour's tomb. According 
to Eusebius the Holy Sepulcher rliereupun came to light, with the yery cross 
on which Christ had died. Constantine ordered a Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
to be built over the tomb, and the revered relics were preserved in a special 
shrine. As in classical days the pagan world had cherished and adored the relics 
of the Trojan War, and even Rome had boasted tht Palladium of Troy's Athene, 
so now' the Christian world, changing its surface and renewing its essence in 
tlic immemorial manner of human life, began co collect and woi^hip relics of 
Christ and the saintSp Helena raised a chapel over the draditjonoi site of Jesus" 
buxh at Eethlchem, modc.st]y served the nuns who tnioistjered thert^ and then 
returned to Constantinople to die in the arms of her sotL 

Constantine had been twice married: first to Minerviiia:, who had borne 
him a son Crispos' then to Maxuniaii^s daughter Fausta^ by whom he had 
three daughters and three sons. Crispus became an excellent soldier^ and 
rendered vital aid to his father in the campaigns against Liemins. In 326 
Crispus was put to death by Constantint's ordcr^ about the same time the 
I^peror decreed the executioti of Licinbnus, son of Liciiuus by Constan¬ 
tine s sister Conscantia; and shortly thereafter Fausta was slain by her hus¬ 
band s command. do not know the reasons for this triple execution. 
Zosinius assures us that Crispus had made love to Fausta, who accused him 
TO the Emperor; and that Helena, ivho loved Crispus dearly^ had avenged 
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him by persuading Constantine tliat his wife had yielded to his son,*' Possibly 
Fausta had schemed to remove Crispus from the path of her sons’ rise to 
imperial power, and Liciijianus may have been killed for plotting to clairij 
his father's share of the realm. 

Faiista achieved her aim after her death, for in 3 35 Constantine betjueathed 
the Fmpire to his surviving sons and nephew's. Two years later, at Faster, 
he celebrated with festival ceremonies the thirtieth year of his reign. Then, 
feeling^ the nearness of death, he went to take the w'artn baths at near-by 
Aquyrion. As his illness increased, he called for a priest to ad minister to him 
that^sacrament of baptism w'hich he had purposely deferred to this moment, 
hoping to be cleansed by it from all the sins of his crowded life. Then the 
tired ruler, aged sixty-four, laid aside the purple robes of royalty, put on 
the white garb of a Qnisdan neophyte, and passed away. 

He was a masterly general, a remarkable administrator, a superlative states¬ 
man. He inherited and completed the restorative work of Diocletian; through 
them the Empire lived iiyo years more. He continued the monarchical 
forms of Anrelian and Diocletian, partly out of ambidon and vanity, partlv, 
no doubt, because he believed that absolute rule was demanded by the chaos 
of the times. His greatest error lay in dividing the Empire among his sons; 
presumahly he foresaw that they would fight for sole supremacy as he had 
done, but sunrused that they would fight even more certainlv if he chose 
another heir; this, too, is a price of monarchy. His executions we cannot 
judge, not knowing their provocation; burdened with tlic problems of rule, 
he may have allow ed fear and jealousy to dethrone his reason for a w'hilejand 
there ^ sips that remorse weighed heavily upon his declining years. His 
Christianity, beginning as policy, appears to have graduated into sincere 
conviction. He became the most persistent preacher in his realm, persecuted 
heretics faithfully, and took God into partnership at every step. Whser than 
Diocletian, he gave new life to an aging Empire by associating it with a young 
religion, a vigorous organization, a fresh morality. Bv his aid Christianity 
became a state as well as a church, and the mold, for fourteen cencnrics, of 
European life and thought. Perhaps, if we except Augustus, the grateful 
Qiurch was right in naming him the greatest of the empergis. 



Epilogue 


L WHY ROME FELL 

I two greatest problems in histoiy,” says a brilliant scholar of our 
i time, are “how to account for the rise of Rome, and how to account 
for her fall." ^ We may come nearer to understanding them if we remember 
that the fall of Rome, like her rise, had not one cause but many, and was 
not an event bnc a process spread over 300 years. Some nations have not 
lasted as long as Rome fell. 

A great civilization is not conquered from without until it has destroyed 
itself within. The essential causes of Rome’s decline lay in her people, her 
morals, her class struggle, her failing trade, her bureaucratic despotism, her 
stifling taxes, her consuming wars. Christian writers were keenly appreciative 
of this decay. Tertullian, about 100, heralded with pleasure the ipsa claujula 
literally the fin de siecie or end of an era—as probably a prelude to 
the destruction of the pagan world. Cyprian, towards 150, ansivering the 
charge that Christians were the source of the Empire’s misfortunes, attributed 
these to natural causes: 

\ ou must know that the "world grown olct, and does not remaiii 
in Its fonner vigor. It bears witness to its own decline* The rainfall and 
the sun's warmth are bodi diminishing; the metals are nearlv exhausted; 
the husbandman is failing in the fields.^ 

Barbarian inroads, and centuries of mining the richer veins+ had doubtless 
lowered Romeos supply of the precious metals. In central and southern Italy 
deforestation^ erosion^ and the neglect of irrigation canals by a diminishing 
peasantry and a disordered government had left Italy poorer than before. 
The cause, however* wiis no inherent exhaustion of the soil^ no change in 
climate* but the negligence and sterihty of haia:ssed and discouraged men. 

Biological factors were more fundamental, A serious declioe of popula¬ 
tion appears in the West after Hadrian. It has been questioned, but the mass 
huportation of barbarians into the Empire by Aurelius^ Valentinian, Au- 
relian, Probus^ and Constantine leaves Httle room for doubt.* Anxelius, to 
repler^h his army* enrolled slaves, gladiators, policemen* criminals; either 
the crisis was greater* or the free population less, than before; and the slave 
population had ceitaioly faUen* So many farms had been abandoned^ above 
all in Italy* that Pertinas offered them gratis to anyone who would till them* 
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A law of SeptiiDtus Srv'cms speaks of a pcnuria ho^mnum—a. shortage of 
men,* In Greece the depopuladon had been going on for centuries. In Alex¬ 
andria, which had boasted of its muTibcrs, Bishop Dionysius calculated that 
the population had in his time {150) been halved. He mourned to “see the 
human race diminishing and constantly wasting away.” ® Only the barbarians 
and the Orientals were increasing, outside the Empire and within, 

WTiat had caused this fall in population? Above all, family linutation. 
Practiced first by the educated classes, it had now seeped down to a prole' 
tariar named for its fertilin'i, “ by a . d , 100 it had reached the agricultural 
classes, as shown by the use of imperial alrniema to encourage rural par¬ 
entage; by the third century it had overrun the western provinces;, and w'as 
lowering man power in Gaul.^ Though bmntlcd as a crime, ttifanricide 
flourished as poverty grew.* Sevua] excesses may have reduced human fer¬ 
tility; the avoidance or deferment of marriage had a like effect, and the 
making of eunuchs increased as Oriental customs flow'ed into the West. 
Planrianns, Praetorian Prefect, had one hundred boys emasculated^ and then 
gave them to his daughter as a wedding gift.® 

Second only to family limitation as a cause of lessened popdadon were 
the slaughters of pestilence, revoludon, and war. Epidemics of major pro¬ 
portions decimated the population under Aurelius, Gailienus, and Con¬ 
stantine. In the plague of 160^65 almost every family in the Empire was 
attacked; in Rome, we are told, there were 5000 deaths every day for many 
weeks.^® The mosquitoes of the Campagna were winning their war against 
the human invaders of the Pontine marshes, and malaria was sapping the 
strength of rich and poorin Ladum and Tuscany. The holocausts of war 
and revolution, and perhaps the operation of contraception, abortion, and 
infanticide, had a dysgemc as well as a numerical effect: the ablest men mar¬ 
ried latest, bred least, and died soonest. The dole weakened the poor, luxury 
weakened the rich; and a long peace deprived all classes in tile peninsuk of 
the marrial qualities and aits. The Germans wlio were now peopling north 
Italy and filling the army were physically and morally superior to the sur¬ 
viving native stock; if time had al logined a leisurely assimilation they nuglit 
have absorbed the classic culture and reinvigorated the Italian blood. But 
time was not so generous. Moreover, the population of Italy had long since 
been mingled with Oriental strains physically inferior, though perhaps men¬ 
tally superior, to the Roman tj’pc. "Hie rapidly breeding Germans could not 
understand the classic culture, did not accept it, did not transmit it; the 
rapidly breeding Orientals were mostly of a mind to destroy that cul^; 
t the Romans, possessing it. sacrificed it to the comforts of sterility. Rome was 
conquered not by barbarian mvasioa from witiiout, but by barbarian multi¬ 
plication within. 
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Moral decay contributed to the dissolution. The virile character that had 
been formed by arduous simplicities and a supporting faith rdaxed in the 
sunshine of wealth and the freedom of unbelief; men had now, in the middle 
and upper classes, the means to yield to temptation, and only expediency to 
restrain them. Urban congestion multiplied contacts and frustrated sur¬ 
veillance; Lmnugration brought together a hundred cultures whose differ¬ 
ences rubbed themselves out into indifference. Moral and esthetic standards 
were lowered by the inagnetism of the mass; and sex ran riot in freedom 
while political liberty decayed. 

The greatest of historians held that Christianity was the chief cause of 
Rome’s falU’ For this religion, he and his followers ^ argued, had destroyed 
the old faith that liad given moral character to the Roman soul and stability 
to the Roman state. It had declared W’ar upon tltc classic culture—upon 
science, philosophy, literature, and art. Ir had brought an enfeebling Ori¬ 
ental mysticism into the realistic .stoicism of Roman life; It had turned men’s 
thoughts from the tasks of this world to an enervating preparation for some 
cosmic catastrophe, and had lured them into seeking individual salvation 
through asceticism and prayer, rather than collective salvation through dc- 
X'otion to the state. It had disrupted the unity of the Empire wliilc soldier 
emperors were struggling to preserve it; it had discouraged its adherents 
from holding office, or rendering military service; it had preached an ethic ‘ 
of non resistance and peace when the survival of the Empire had demanded 
a will to M^ar. Christ’s victory had been Rome’s death. 

There is some truth in this hard indictment. Christianity uni^Tllingly 
shared in the chaos of creeds that helped produce that medley of mores 
which moderately Contributed to Rome’s collapse. But the growth of Chris¬ 
tianity was more an effect than a cause of Rome’s decay, TTie breakup of 
the cld religion had begun long before Christ; there were more vigorous 
attacks upon it in Ennius and Lucretius than in any pagan author after them. 
Moral disintegration had begun with the Roman conquest of Greece, and 
bad culnunatcd under Ncro; thereafter Roman morals improved, and the 
ethical inSuence of Christianity upon Roman life was largely a wholesome 
one. It Was because Rome was already dying that Christianity grew so 
rapidly. Alen lost faith in the state not because Christianity held ffiem aloof, 
bur bccaasc the state defended wealth against poverty, foughr tb capture 
slaves, taxed toil to support luxury, and failed to protect its people from 
famme, pestilence, invasion, and destitution; forgivably they turned from 
Caesar prcaclung tvar to Christ preaching peace, from incredible brutality 
to unprecedented charity, from a life without hope or dignity to a faith that 
consoled their poverty and honored their hvunaiuty. Rome was not destroyed 
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by Christianiij% any more than by barbarian invasion; it was an empty sbelt 
when Chrisdaniry rose to influence and Invasion came. 

The economic causes of Rome’s decline have already been stated as pre^ 
requisite to the understanding of Diocletian’s reforms; they need only a re¬ 
minding summary here. The precarious dependence upon provincial grains, 
the collapse of the slave supply and the latifundla; the deterioration of trans- 
port and the perils of trade; the loss of provincial markets to provincial 
competition; ^e inability of Italian industry to exporu the equivalent of 
[talian imports, and the consequent drain of precious metals to the East; 
the destructive war beriveen rich and poor; the rising cost of armies, doles, 
public works, an expnding bureaucracy, and a parasitic court; the depreci- 
arion of the currency; the discouragement of ability, and the absorption of 
investment capital, by confiscatory taxation; the emigration of capital and 
labor, the strait jacket of serfdom placed upon agriculnire, and of caste 
forced upon industry: all these conspired to sap the material bases of Italian 
life, until at last the power of Rome was a political ghost surviving its 
economic death. 

The political causes of decay were rooted in one fact—that increasing 
despotism destroyed the citiiECii’s civic sense and dried up statesmanship at 
its source. Powerless to express his political will except by violence, the 
Roman lost interest in government and became absorbed in his business, his 
amusements, his legion, or his individual salvation. Patriotism and the pagan 
religion had been bound together, and now together decayed.^® The Senate, 
losing ever more of its pow'cr and prestige after Peninax, relapsed Into indo¬ 
lence, subsen'ience, or venality; and the last barrier fell that might have 
saved the state from militarism and anarchy. Local governments, overrun by 
imperial correctores and exsetoreSf no longer anracted fiist-rate men. The 
responsibility of munidpal officials for the tax quotas of their areas, the 
rising expense of their unpaid honors, the fees, littugies, benefactions, and 
games expected of them, the dangers incident to invadon and class war, led 
to a flight from office corresponding to the flight from taxes, factories, and 
farms. Men deliberately made themselves ineligibk by debasing their social 
category^; Some fled to other towns, some became farmers, some monks. In 
313 Constantine extended to the Christum clergy that exemption from 
municipal office, and from several taxes, which pagan priests had tradi¬ 
tionally enjoyed; the Church was soon swamped with candidates for ordina¬ 
tion, and cities complained of losses: in revenue and senators; in the end 
Constantine was compelled to rule chat no man eligible for municipal po¬ 
sition should be admitted ro the priesthood.^* The imperial police pursued 
fugitives from poUtical honors as it hunted evaders of taxes or conscription; 
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it brought them back to die cities and forced them to serve; finally it 
decreed that a son most inherit the social status of his father, and mu^ accept 
election if eligible to it by Jus rank, A serfdom of office rounded out riic 
prison of economic caste. 

Gallicnus, fearing a revolt of the Senate^ excluded senators from the army. 
As martial material no longer grew in Italyi this decree completed the mili¬ 
tary decline of the peninsula. The rise of provincial and mercenary armies;^ 
the overthrow of the Praetorian Guard by Seprimius 5 events, the emergence 
of provincial generals, and their capture of the imperial throne, destroyed 
the leadership, even the independence, of Italy long before the fall of the 
EImpirc in the West. The armies of Rome were no longer Roman amdes; 
they were composed chiefly of provincials, largely of barbarians; they 
fought not for their altars and their homes, but for their wages, their dona¬ 
tives, and their loot. They attacked and plundered the cities of the Empire 
with more relish than they showed in facing the enemy; most of them were 
the sons of peasants w^ho hated the rich and the dries as exploiters of the 
poor and the countryside; and as civil strife provided opportunitj^ they 
sacked such towns with a thoroughness that left little for dien barbarism to 
destroy.^^ "WTien military problems became more important than interttal 
affairs^ cities near the frontiers were made the seats of government; Rome 
became a theater for triumphs, a show place of imperial architecture, a 
museum of political andqoities and forms. The muldplicacion of capitals and 
the division of power broke down the unity of admlnistrarionn The Empire, 
grown too vast for its statesmen to rule or its armies to defend, began to 
dismtcgrate. Left to protect themselves unaided against the Germans and 
the Scots, Gaul and Britain chose their own mtperatoreSj and made them 
sovereign; Palmyra seceded under Zenobia, and soon Spain and Africa would 
jneld almost unresisting to barbarian conquest. In the reign of Gallienus 
rhirry generals governed thirty regions of the Empire in practical inde¬ 
pendence of the central power In this awful drama of a great state breaking 
into pieces, the internal causes were the unseen protagonisEs; the invading 
barbarians merely entered where weakness had opened the door, and where 
the failure of biological, moral, economic, and political statesmanship had 
left the stage to chaos, despondency, and decay. 

Externally the fall of the Western Romisn Empire was hastened by the expan¬ 
sion and migration of the Hsiung-nu, or Buns, in northwestern Asia. Defeated 
in their eastv^'ard advance by Chinese armies and the Chinese Wall they turned 
westw'ard* and about a.d. jyy reached the Volga and the Oxus. Their pressure 
forced the Sarmatians of Russia to move into the Balkaiis; the Goths, so harassed, 
moved again upon the Roman frontiers. They were admitted across the Danube 
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to Settle in Moesia maltreated there by Roman officials, they revolted, 

defeated a large Roman army at Adrianople (578), and for a time threatened 
Constantinople, In 400 Alaxic led the V'isigorhs over the Alps into Italy, and in 410 
they took and sacked Rome. In 429 Galscric led the Vandals to the conquest of 
Spain and Africa, and in 455 they took and sacked Rome. In 451 Attila led the 
Huns in an attack upon Gaul and Italyj he was defeated at Chalons, but overran 
Lombardy. In 472 a PannonSan general, Orestes, made his son emperor under 
the name of Romulus Augustulus. Four years Uter the barbarian mercenaries 
vibo dominated the Roman army deposed this **little Augustus,” and named 
their leader Odoacer king of Italy. Odoacer recognized the supremacy of the 
Roman emperor at Constantinople, and tvas accepted by him as a vassal ling. 
The Roman Empire in the East would go on until 14531 in the West it had come 
to an end. 


IT- THE ROMAN ACHIEATMENT 

It is easier to explain Rome’s fall than to account for her long ^rvival, 
This is the essential accomplishment of Rome—that having woo the Medi¬ 
terranean world she adopted its culture, gave it order, prosperity, and peace 
for zoo years, held back the tide of borbariiam for two centuries more, and 
transmitted the classic heritage to the West before she died, 

Rome has had no rival in the art of government. The Roman state com¬ 
mitted a thousand political crimes; it built its edihee upon a selfish oligarchy 
and an obscurantist priesthood; it achieved a democracy of freemen, and 
then destroyed it with corruption and violence; it exploited its conquests to 
support a parasitic Italy, which, when it could no longer exploit, collapsed. 
Here and there, m East and West, it created a desert and called it peace. But 
amid all this evil it formed a majestic system of law which through nearly 
all Europe gave security to life and property, incentive and continuity to 
industr)% from the Decemvirs to Napoleon, It molded a government of 
separated legislative and executive powers whose checks and balances in¬ 
spired the makers of constitutions as late as rcv'^oludonarv America and 
France. For a time it united monarchy, aiistocracy, and democracy so suc¬ 
cessfully as to win the applause of philosophers, historians, subjects, and 
enemies. It gave municipal institutions, and for a long period mttnioipal 
freedom, to half a thousand cities, it administered its Empire at first with 
greed and cruelty, then with such tolerance and essential justice that the 
great lealm has never again known a like content. It made the desert blossom 
with civilization, and atoned for its sins with the miracle of a lasting peace. 
Today Our highest labors seek to revive the Vnx for a disordered 

w'orld. 

Ufiihin that uasurpassed framework Rome built a culture Greek in orighb 
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Roman in application and result. Stic wa^ too engrossed in government to 
ereate as bountifully in the realms of the mind as Greece had done; bur she 
absorbed mth appreciarian, and preserred with tenacity^ the technical, intel¬ 
lectual, and artistic heritage that she had received from Carthage and Egypt, 
Greece and the East. She made no advance in science, and no mechanical 
iniprovcmcnts in iiidustryt but she enriched the world with a commerce 
moving over secure seas, and a network of enduring roads diat became the 
arteries of a lusty life. Along those roadjij and over a thousand handsome 
bridges^ there passed to the medieval and modem worlds the ancient tech¬ 
niques of tillage, handicraft, and art, the science of monumental building,, 
the processes of banking and investment, the organization of medicine and 
military hospitals, the sanitation of cities, and many varieties of fruit and 
nut trees, of agricultural or ornamental plants, brought from the East to 
take new root in the West. Even the secret of central heating came from 
the warm south to the cold north. The south has created the civilizations, the 
north has conquered and destroyed or borrowed them. 

Rome did not in vent education, but she developed it on a scale unknown 
before^ gave it state support, and formed the curriculum that persisted till 
our harassed youth- She did not invent the arch, the vault, or the dome^ but 
she used them ^vith such audacity and magnificence that in some fields her 
architecture has remained unequaled; and all the elements of the medieval 
cathedral were prepared in her basilicas. She did not invent the sculptural 
portrait, but she gave it a realistic power rarely reached by the idealizing 
Greeks. She did not invent philosophy, but it was in Lucredus and Seneca 
that Epicureanism and Stoicism found their most finished form. She did not 
invent the types of literature, not even the satire; but who could adequately 
record the influence of Cicero on oratory, the essay, and prose style, of 
Vtrgi] on Dante, Tasso^ Milton, . ^ * of Livy and Tacitus on the writing 
of history', of Horace and Juvenal on Dryden, Swdft, and Pope? 

Her language became, by a most admirable corruption, the speech of 
Italy, Rumaoia, France, Spain, Portugal, and Latin America; half the white 
man's world speaks a Latin tongue. Larin was, dll the eighteenth century, 
the Esperanto of science, scholarship, and philosophy in the West; it g^ave 
a convenient international terminology to botany and zoology; it survives 
in the sonorous ritual and official documents of die Roman Church5 it still 
writes medical prescriptions, and haunts the phraseology of the law. It 
entered by direct appropriadon, and again through the Romance languages 
{regaihy re gat, ray at; paganus^ peasant) to enhance the wealth and 

flexibility of ^glish speech. Our Roman heritage works in our lives a thou¬ 
sand dmes a day. 

When Christianity conquered Rome the ecclesiastical structure of the 
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pagan church, the tide and vestments of the po?ttifex Tnaxrtmij, the worship 
of the Great jMorher and a muititude of comforting divinities, the sense of 
supcrseosihle presences everywhere, the joy or solemnity of old festivals, 
and the pageantry of immemorial ceremony, passed like maternal blood into 
the new religion, and captive Rome captured her conqueror. The reins and 
skills of government wTre handed down by a dying empire to a virile 
papacy; the lost power of the broken sword was rewon by the magic of the 
consoling word; the armies of die state were replaced by the missionaries 
of the Church moving in all directions along the Roman roads; and the 
revolted provinces, accepting Christianity, again acknowledged the sov¬ 
ereignty of Rome. Throu^ the Jong struggles of the Age of Faith the 
authority of the ancient capital persisted and grew, until in the Renaissance 
the classic culture seemed to nse from the grave, and the Immortal city 
became once more the center and summit of the world’s life and wealth and 
art. When, in 1936, Rome celebrated the a689rii anniversary of her founda¬ 
tion, she conld look back upon the most impressive continuity of govern¬ 
ment and civilization in the history of mankind, JVtay she rify again. 
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acting, in Etruria, iB: in Rome, ift, 73-74, B|i 
9^ 1Z3, 378-1791 383, 378-379- 4 iB 

Actiniii (naval battle, j jS, 139, 307,^ 

aoS, 1E7, irS, iiqh, 241, 35B, 4^4 i44^i 
Aers of the Apasdes, The, 403^ 554, 556, 373* 
575-595 

dMf of rfce Martyrs, 448, <552 
Adam, J88-3B9, 599 

Addison, Joseph, EngUsh essayisr and poet 
(3671-1719), 304 
Adelpbt (Terence) p rot 
Aden {me. Adeiu), jij, joS 
Adige (one. Athess)* 454 
admlnistraCLDn, of CaisaTp 190-194; of AugOS- 
Ills, riy-jijs of Qaudius, 270-171-* of Nero, 
175-376^ of A^cfipasiai^ 2li7-zK-p of Oomirian, 
391^ under the Principace, 293^ 328, 330* 344* 
391, 434; of Trajan* 409* 44I5 of rtfidrian, 
414-416, 419-420; of Antonimis Piuit 4 =-" 
414; of Commadns* 447-44811 of Alciindcr 
&venas, 626-6371 of Giillseaiiis, 639; ol Dio¬ 
cletian* 639-643; of Constanrinc, 664; mo¬ 
narchic, 668-669 
Adomipijri* m^SShS^S 
Adopcioniscs, 605 
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Ad Fiioner (Horace)* 349 

Adramyniuifit ^i8 

Adria Hadria, or Atria), 1**414 
Adfian of Tyre, Greek rhetorictan (esu uz- 
tTL J91), 4^^a9 

Adrianoplc iane. Adrianopolis)* 483, 635P 670 
Adriatic Sea, 57, 47, 50* lyy, 183, 184, 203, 307* 
134, 314, JJ5, 414,43;, 480.49d, Adi 
Aduauci, 175 

aduiten, ^ *)4 -i 35 t i 44^ ifTi (Gaaafs) 
i68^i'6gv 203, 111, 223-334* “CS 130-2^3^+ 

153- 255, i 7 ^-^ 7 h ^ 7 ^ ^ 7 % 157-190. 

J03, 311, 3634169-370, 396, 424* 430,430. 479» 
485* 495* ^39.561, 599* 618* 621,615 
Adverrus HitereTes (Irenaeus), 612 
AebuthjJeXr 4ot 

Aedet VesiM, 359 

aEdile^ 22* 28, 39*, 74, 99* 328* 336, 369 

Aedoi* 174-175. 177 
Aegarean (Aegadcon) Isles, 45 
Aegean Sea* 1^9, 157,419, 591. ^ 5 ^ 

Acik Capdtolina, see Jcnisalem 
Aelianus, Cbudjus* Msiorian (fl, ind cen¬ 
tury)! 44a 

Aeliiis, see AjisridK, Publius Aelius 
Aclius, Pons, 421 

Acmilio, stepdaughter of Sulla and wife of 
Pompsy (n. isTcennuy'!£,), IJ4 
Aeimlian (Marcus Julius. Acmilius AecnOi- 
inua), Roman ciiipcn>r (?-253)*629 
AcmHian Way, 78 
AemOih Roman utan, ti* 364 
Aezniiius, Pons, 340, 438 
A cncK, 12p6i 98*148,1^,2 37,2 39-341,382,43^ 

Aerieid fV*irgil>p 225,139-^441 ^14* 45^ 
Aeneddemus of Cnossusp Greek Skeptic (isc 
century), 494 
Acqui, 36 
tferanur^ 2=0 

Aeschmcfi, Athenian orator (389-314 Bi:,), 93 
Aeschylus, Gte^k dranatia (525" 45 ^ BJi), 
258 

Acsculapias, ^2, 75, 311, 487. 5^ 

Acsopiis, Ciaudius, tragic actm (fl. ist ecu- 
mey bjc.)* 133, 160, 378 
Aetbiopica (Hcliodorus), 636-637 
Aema, 265 
Acfolian League, 8y 
Aftanius, politician (?-46i Ac)+129, i8j 
Africa, 39, 40p fj* 54, 78, 85, io|, 106-107* 
ru, 112* 119, 123, Jjfl, 1B3, 189, 190^203*216* 
237, 346, 297, 308* 313, 310* 322, 314 
j 34 J4?. 55S. 3^^ 4*5* 417.4^0^ 45*. 441. 

44;. 455. 464^ 46S, 470* 47S. 4 ?^ 5 13. 5 ^ 1 . 
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7<34 

Afrka 

6 cn, 

6jS, 6^9, 6 ( 5 ^ 7 a 

Africanu^ SeKnis Julius, Gtristkfl historian 

(?-:: 53 ), 5 S 5 

j 4 ^jiwjt / 4 pf<Jn (Josephus), foo, J4(i 
(Cicero)^ i-p 

^gjmfrCe/jw (Ongca),6o6,6i5 
agape, jSfi, J97-S9® , ^ ^ . 

Ag^Ebodes, Tyrant of Syficuse (j^s?-289 
4J 

egfT frn/j/ipuJ* Tfis 113-114^ *T(V 17 If i^ 7 T 
33 <S 

AgliboL f 11 
^gTTEii Dei\ 578-579 
Agtieola, Ctiaeus Julius, governor 
iE», 191, 433 -+ 34 . 435 - 4 ^^p 47 « 

Agri£aU (Tadras), 453-434+435-45S 
agriculnire; OuLhagmian, 39-40, 41; under 
Hoitbe, 54^ 76-77. 103-104 (agraitan revolt) 
iu-it7t 190. '9^^ 211, 145, 337-339. 31». 3 ■ 9 ' 
331 . 3311 , 3^. 410-4^ U 4#. 464. 473 t 474 i 4 ?^ 
47^+ 413. 49 e, 5^2, 535^631-633. 

665, 66S, 671 

Agrigditum (Girg^ti), 52+ 111+464 
Agiippa* King of Qidcb Cio-ioa), 586-JS7 
Agrippa, Herod, King of the Jcft-s (reigned 
41-44). 543 

Agrippa, Alannis Vipsanius, general C^j-ti 
suh 20j+107, ai3, 314,115,119-21(1^ 

363% 3C0, 340+ 359, 375 i 4 ^^ 47+ 

Agripp^ Baths of, 190, 34a, 359^ 375 
AgTippina+ wife of Germaaicus (?-j3 aj.)^ 
iSi-165,173 

Agrippina the Younger^ mother of Kero {?- 
J9), s 63*, 171, 273-^75^ ^77t ^ 79 f 30*. 479 

Ahenobaihi, DcifTudj+ Roman family, 174 
A-henobarbns, Cnaens Domidnss, father of 
Nero (fl- istcenmryL 273, 274, iSi, 334 
Ahrimiirv, 514 
Ahura-Mazda, 324T 529 
Aisne Axona)^ 175 
Akiba ben Joseph, Jewish mbbi (40-1385,547- 
549 

Alalia, battle of <335 B-tr),7 

Aliiric, King of the Visigoths (376?-410), 670 

Alba Lonp+ 11, ri, 34*^344 

xAlbin hJI&, 77+ Hz 

Albania, in A^ia, 413 

AJbaii poerry contest, 316 

Albinus+pitKittratorof Judea (fl-1 at century J, 

543 

Aibinns; Oodnus, rival of Scptimiui Sevcrtjs 
fur empernnhip (?-i92)+ tfsi 
AlcaeuSp Greek lyric poo: (610-jSo bjl), 347 
Aldbiadcs, Athenian polidciao and geueral 
( 45 u- 4 <M 147 

AJciphrtFn, Greek iettcr writer (ft iSd), 483 
Alcmaeon, 178 
Alcmena, 93, !O0 

Alcon, surffcnn rfl. isr century) + 311 
Alddbranmni, N’lLLa, 434* 


“Aldtyhrjmdmr Weddmgj 354 
Alemflonjp 175, 617, 629, 638 
Alesia (AUise Ste.-Rcine), 177 
Ateisander the GreaT+ King of Macedon (356- 
313 ax,), 37^ 39, 1(49+ 194+ 208, 21B, ij6, 

301, 413, 50Q, yj7', 623, 636, ^1 
A l V\srr ni<>r, Bishop of x^lesandtia (fh 4ih cen- 
tni^'K 638-660, 662 

AlcjtandEr+iion of Herod the Grear (P'6 bjc-K 

Alexander of Abonotcichus, Grak worker of 
niiradts (C i£f century^), 325-326 
Alexander Severus (iVlincos Akxianus Bassi- 
anus Aurelius Severus Altxandei), Roman 
emperor (206?-235 5, 37S1 623, 615^527+ 6ifi, 
634, 635, 645, 650 
AlcKinder Scvcrus, Baths of, 375 
Aleitandrkp 93, 1^3+ 13S, 139^ 186, 187-180, 190+ 
J04> 106, 307, ITU s?4,153, 266, 3 Kq+ 291, 
199, 312, 31J, 325, 3z6, 329, 331, 339, 347, 332, 

335+ 55^ 374* 17 % 38a, 386, 389. 419.45 d 

4A5, 494, 4t^-so6, joS, 316, yn-jii, 544. 545. 
346+ 604+ 608, 611, 613,615+ 62 3 j 626,630,034, 
63|p 6fcv 638-6^9, 660* f 666 
Atexandria, libiary of,, t8&, 291,516, 635 
Alexandria, Aluseuiti uf, 413+ 419 
Alexandria Tssi (Aleiondretia), 513 
Alexandrian Style, 361 
AlcKandria Troas, 516+ jSj, 602 
Alhcri, Vilztirio, Count, I talian dramatist 
(1749-1803), 3 
aSgcfap, 633-634 

AJighieri, Dante, Italian poet £ia6y'i3ii)+ % 
14a, 143+ 422+ 437+ 671 
afjRfiesttfj 407+ 411,417, 461,666 
AUia (banJe+ 390 b.ll}, 36 
alphabet, Larin, 73, 269 

Alps. 3* 3, 6, 11, 36, 47, 48.49, 53, B7, 118, J19. 
* 17 . * 75 ^ *781 l^4i 4^9. 41 + 47+ 602,628, 640, 
654, 670 
AltamUa, 468 

Altar of the Augustan Pcai?c, An Facis 
Augmiac 
Aldiium, 461 
Amasca (xAniasLi>+ 520 
Amascris (Ainasra)+ 157,, 5^20 
Ambmr'o^h (Feast of the Arval Broiher- 
Hond), 39, (56 
AjnbLmi, 173,471 * 

Ambracia (Arta),92 
Ambrackin Gulf (Gulf of Arta), 207 
America^ 132+ 307, 351 
America, Latin, 671 
Ainerican Revoludon+ (92+ 67n 
362 

ATmcina^ Di (Cjccrn), 163* 

Amiens Samarobriva, ij/?r Amh3aiii)+ 

471“' 

Ambus (Sdmsun), 320 
Amitcfiuim, 453 

AmmisnuB: .Mareellinus, bbtorkn (fl,4th cen¬ 
tury), jai", 363^ 380^ 40Z, 471. 304 
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(Old), J54 

fluiphiiheacers, 81, 90, iii, 13 j, 177, J59- 

3d I, 3d2, J78. j83-i&7, 41a, 4^4, 455, 4^6, 439^ 
4^0-4^!^ 4dj^ 4 fidht 474, 50^, 511, J 52 p 61X-613, 
648, <%, 653 

(Pbiinis), i<k> 

Ampuiiw (aiic. EmpnCiuiii)^ 47 
a.mmeUr ^1^ 373 

Amulius, legendary vsarper to tiie throne of 
Ladum (8rh centar^'a.tL) ^ 11 
Ajnulius, painted (iL la cenmiy), 352 
Amvot^ Jacques^ Francli savant, and Bkhop 
of AtiSEcrre (1^13-1593)+S|7 
Ana/tjuii of Al^jndsr (Fhvim), 520 
Anacreon^ Greek lyric pdet (j(Sd?-473? 

15®. :* 35 . * 47 . J09 

Oii (Caesir)^ 162 

Ana 5 i:a;sius Rcumn Pope t?-4Di 1*615 
ancestor wandiip, ^9, Sj'fii, 2x6 
Y^nchlse^ Z4ii-24£p 382 
xAncona, 410 

Anciia Warchis, fourth King of Rome (fl- 7th 
ccniury b^Cx}^ 14 
Antjrni (Angora), 513 
Andrew^ apo^c^ ^63 
/InJn'a {Terence), loi 
Androclcs, slave (dates nncerCiin), 3S5 
xAndromedji+ a|6 
anesthetics, 313^ 505 
Ajjgi^r, On (Senegal ^ 30S 
xAti|lo-Saxon+ 477 

Aniceius, Raman Pope (cix 157-ca. 168)+ 617 
Anicems, CDuruer or Nero til isc century 

279 

Amrria, Of {TertuUian) * 613 
animals, feeling for. So l^ocrcdus, 147; in A’^ir- 
ijSi PJiny nil, 3103 Hadiiao'Si 414 
flnfmis^l^ 60 
Anio^ 13 

Anio Novus AE^oeductf 
Anna, daughter of Phaciucl, 54X 
Aiirmfei (Kimius), 9®, 164 
Amtaliif (TaeJms), 414 - 437 . 44 = 

Anna Ptrama, 65 

Annas, pricsT (in the Bibk)^ 371 

xAnnona, 3S8 

AnnunciaDt>ii+ 538 

xAnrhony^ Sainr, Egyptian founder of mona- 
chism (j|i-356?3, 657 

axidtropology, Liicretiti 5 on, 

Antibes (itHir. Antipolis), 7&r474 
^Trtj-Cajo (Caesar), 195 
Annehrist, 575^ 593 

Antignnus, King of Judea (d, 43 bjCx), 531 
Anti^Lcbanon Mountains^ 511 

AntuinopoliSt 419 

Anrinous, G reek favorite of Hadrian (? -1 i 1) ■ 
419, 44 it 5^3 

Andorh (^Ajitakia), 54,105, ifto. 329^ 413^ 4*®' 
428,49>, 5Q4, 334, J46, 376, f 82-583. 5%p |B8, 
602, [So8, 611,623 t^ 626,6x9, djjt 630 
Atidoch fin Pi^dia)^ 381 


xAntiachus BI the Great* King of Syrh 
(reigned 123-187 iLC.), 55,86, 83 , 9T, 52B 
Aodochiis rv^' Epjpbancs, l^g o( Syria (loor- 
164 ■>!), 107^ 418* 487^ 334^ 340 
Andochus of As^on, Greek Platonic philo^ 
opher (fl. i5t caidny a-CxJ^ 4S9 
Aotipater, son of Herod the Great (^-4 btx). 

Annpater the Idumcan, father m Hernd and 
proentator of Judlea {^-^43 BJC.}^ 541 
Antiquities of tbe /™Jj (Josephus)^ 546^ 

m 

and-Semidstn, 546, 595 
Antiurn (AnjiD)* zSo+ 343* 453 
Aiuonia* mother of Germameus and Qaudius 
{ist ccnniiy tt^EL-ist centuiy AxO.) ^ 262^ 264^ 
xdy, xad, 2(S7i 268, 269, 274t 371 
Antomnes, 324,39x^^5411437, 1^? ,. 4^ 9^516,620 
Antofiinus Rus (TJtns AurelitB FuJvitB Boio- 
nJii$ xArduif Antoniniis Pius), Roman em¬ 
peror (86-161), 345, 368^ 39X, 395. 396* 39S, 
408,4x1-425, 426* 4x7^ 428^ 430^ 444 p 51 ip 549, 
611* 64S 

Antofiinns, Wall of, 476 
Antonins, govemor {lE Cfl. 190)1605 
Aiuotiiui, Lucius, governor (fi, ist century 
104-705 

Antonius, Alamus (xlfark Antony)* Roman 
general CS3-30 hjc.), 70, 155, 161^ 169, 

iBi, 1B5, i88, 191, i95-xn8, jii, xzfi* zsB, 119, 
130, 231, X32, 236, 239 261,165. 268.17j, 274, 
309 31Z, 329* 371, 37a, J73 p 41 ^ 413. 4»®> 44 &t 
432,511,516. 5^1, 583.640 
xAntoniusv ^Marcus, Roman gmeraL father of 
Anrony (H, rst century BhC,), 1441160 
Antonjus Primus* general qf Vespasian (fl. ist 
cenmiy), 183, 301 

Antyl lusCophthalmologist (d. ist cenmry) ,505 
Amibis* 390 
Apamca, 512* 514. 6x9 
Apamea Cclacnac, 513 

Apelics, Greek painter ((L 330 b£.), 3511 ^55 
Apennines, 3, 11, fo* J2K 14*. =53+ ^7®* 344 

Aphrodite, 512, 516 
Aphrodite. Ternple of fJcnisaJeTii),663 
Aphrodite Pandemos, Temple of, 487 
Apicanxt divorced wife of Sejanus (?-ji ajiJ* 
x^_ 

Apicins, famoEis epicure (fix reign of Tibe¬ 
rius), ^ 7^177 

Apion, Greek grammanan (fl. 1st coitnryOi 
54^5 

apocalyp^, 540-542, 564-570, 575 p 
592-595. 605, 616 

Aposoheyniosif or Fmripkimfieasion (Sen¬ 
eca)* 275, 350 

Apocryjiha, 519 ^ 54 ®. 559 ^ 57 S* 

ApollinaHs Nonius, Cains SallJus, Saint, 
bishop and pott (430?-482?), 473 
Apollo, 8. 61, 64, 136-137, X40. iSo, 35I1 15 ®! 
381,451,513 
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ApoUa tlic Htaler, 6 t 
ApoUdfc Tempk 35S 

Apollo, Temple of CFoaipcti), 459 
Apollo the Healti, Temple of, <5i 
jlpoWo Beiveilefi+g, 453 
ApoUodoru^ Greek anchitect (fl, reign of 
Tfzjaoh 411. 4^1 

ApoUodonis, acrendant of Ocopatn (isc cen- 
turv 187 

Apollonia tMejr Valom), 100, 4S0, 4S1 
ApoUooia (./n PaJesTJDc}, 508 
ApoUomus of Athens* Greek sculptor La 

Rome ciL hirdi of Chris), 349 

Apotluiilus of Rhodo, Greek pocr and gnmi- 
inorian ( fl- xia-iSj b£,>, 14 t 
A poUoidus of Tyana, Greek philosopher (fl. 

ific cennm'), 315^ ji6, 

ApoIhniiiSf Life of (.PhUostratUef)^ 613 

ApolioniLiS Afolo of Alflbands, Greek rhetn- 
ricrni (B- ifit cfinnin'B-C)i ^4^ 514 

Apolh <Jf Teij, fo 
ApaUo Room, 53X 
A{}ohgeticuj (TejtuUkin)ii fin 
Apologia (Aptilciiis)^ 4^7 
"Apolngi«t** 6ri 

aposde^ S7.5^3-5<5f 57.^7 * iS7=J75-595 
Appsan (Appianus), hlscDriao md cea- 
niry), i^fi, 197. 4^ 44^i 47it 51®- 
Appkm Aqueduct^ 39, Si, 340 
Appian way yippjd),19,77-78.tlS>34a^r7 

Apalcius, satirist irtd philosopher th- ind 
cenrarj ), 155, ^99* 4^^ 4+*+ 4^?t ^-4^. 
485, 4«7, jsj. 611, fijfi. fi37 
Apiilli^ SO, J3, ri2+ 139 p 344. 455 
Atjuac Aiirchae (Badm-liaden), 480 
Aquae Sails (Bath) ^ 477 
Aquae Sc3ctiae t Alx)^ battle in toi bjq, 119 
Aqiia Virgo Aqueduct, ^37* 
aqueducts. Si, 93+ loi. 3io, 170^ 326-318, 340, 

343,3^6410411418-419464,470,474,509/117 

Aquila* calUd Poadcus. Grcck-Jewiah tmns- 
Uiorof the 0!d TciEtaincnt tfl-117-13B), 614 
Aquileia tAquikja), 313,334,147- 4^9^ 455^ 
/^^7^/^/iir, frx, 313 

AquiliuSf Algnios, general {?-3B f^}+ 111^518 
Aquiacum* 4S0, jee df& Budapest 

Aquijium, 437t 45? 

Aqtd^ Vrbis f?r?™Lre, Ds {Frontinus)^ 328 
Aquiania {GdJia AquitaniaiJ, 471. 473 
AqujTian, 664 

Arabiii, 304, 3t7, 333. 319^ 137- 34^ 3^ 4^9, 
507-308, _54fi, 5S1, 603, 630 
A^bia JIteserra, 508 
Arabia Felist {Yeoren), 508 
Arabia Petrta, 413,508 
Arabic, 504, ^07 

Arabs, 4A1, 470^ 500, 503.504, 507, 50S, 539, 6^ 
Ammaic^ fofl, 512, 5^9- 5^5. 55^ 57^ 

Ant PreiJ ny, ajfr 34*. 34^. 349 

Amtiis of Soli. Greek didattic poet tj 15-3+5 
RX-)^ i3flv 508. 584* 

.■Vransio fOrange), 118, 119^474 


Arcadia, iot 

Arc^dius, Rrnman ernperorin the East (?-4o8>, 

AicesLbDS, Greek sculptor in Ramc Cn- ist 
centurv BjC.), 34a, 349 

aicli, 91 ,'3.17, J39. m J49. 441. 

454- 415. ^ 47". 47J. 474.51*. 5^9. 
fi6i, 671 

Andi^gathus the Pdopoanesian (Camifesc), 
ph^'sician (d. 319 bc.), 75^76 
ArcheJaus, King of the Jews (reigned 4 

Aj), 6). nr. 541-54J 

Archies, AuJus Licinius> Greek pa<^ in Ramc 

(ea^ 120-? HjClJ, 14j, 163 
Arehilochus, Greek lyrk poet (7r4r-fi76 
ajx>, lyS, 244, 346,147' 

Archimedes, Greek rraihcmatician and scica- 
tiST (3a7?‘313 BJC,),7t,77^ JOJ, S34 ^ 
Architecmral (Second) ^de (palntirig), 353 
arcllitectLlre^ Etnascan, 8-9, i3; Carthaginian, 
40^41, 42^ B^r^antiiic, 411^ l^thian, 539; 
under Rome,' iBi,75p 81,91-93, 133, 381,. 1&7, 
B8-354 355-3^^ 4 *°« 4 *^ 

421, 442-443. (Rompemn) 438-459, 46+ 465- 
477^ 51 i, 5^4. 515. 5^^ 53J'533. <^31* fi3|. 635. 
fi6l-fifiz^ fifig, 671 

Arehiteeture-, On (VitmvitB), 356 
Purr (Origen), 61+ 
archoQ basileus, 13 

Ardashir 1 (or Anaicrsts), King of Persia 
(reigned 3 i 7 - 3 .pi>^ 530, 6ij 
Ard», 10, 16, 35 

Arcllitis, painier (fLcnd of isE cenrur^^ 

352 

Arenpagtw {HiU of MaTs)t4S7, 584 
Arescon, hermaphrodite mcndiwied by Pliny, 
310 

Aretaji IV, King of Saba (9 BJCj~Ajy 40), 508 
Arethtisaj 256 

Areas; Greek philosopher in Rome (Q. reign 
of Angnstus), 399 
Arezzo {one. Arretiuin, 9 
Argentoracum fScmsiioiirg), 480, 633 
Ai^cmm^ The^ 134 

Argonmitks CApollonia3 of Rhodes), 341 
Arpofi, 139, 31D, 487, 630 
Anadne, 157, 256, 352 
Aticia, 35, 

Aries, 3 qS 

Aiiminum (Rindni), n, 78^ 182, 455 
Ariovuitiij, German chief (ft ist century 

3 ^}, 174-175 

Ariaafehus of Samos, Gr^k astronOTircr (n* 
280-264 bcl), 501 

Aristides, Greek writer of romance (fl- jud 
century euc.K 

Aristides, Piibliiis Adins, sumamed Thcodo- 
nis; Greek riictorickn (117-187)^ 318, 434^ 
315,516 

Aristipposi^ Greek philoiUjpher {435?-15^^ 
iw:-)f464 
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Aristobulns TI, King of (rtigned &j-6^ 

j ja 

Arisnobulus. grandson Hyrcanus II {i$c 
ccnturv" ^,0, J, 531, ^34 
Aristobulus, Son of Herod the 
b^:.),S 34 , . . ^ . 

sristtfcrTicy, an Etnjnsi+ ^1 17s in Gtrthige^ 
40-43, under Rumet 16-17? 34 + 

69, 70, Td, 77, Bi, flt, 85, 8 f 3 . 90* 91, 91. 93 ^ 
95 , 103 , 104 , IIWJOS; 312, ll^-if6r 231, 

334, 343, 351-252^ 359+160, 367. J7C1, 371, 37ft 
aHi, 3S6-3B7, 3^71,10,197, 313, 319. 335 j 

348, 351, 363-364, 371. 373, 384^ 4fi9i 433i 434- 
435* 44a, 441, 44^ 449^ 4 ^ Ji 

644^ 670; Cicero on, 165 
ArisEonicuSp pretender to tlirone of Perga- 

muTTi <?“i 39 U-C^), ji6 

ArisEDphancs, Greek corriic dnuiiadsi {44B?- 
380? B^.), 74,99 

AiistdtcSiaii (Feripatecic) philosophy^ 95, 433^ 
4S9-49D 

Arisrotie^ Greek philosopher (384-333 b^.),4p 
^ 5 + 4 ^^ 79. f- 3 . +P^N 497 + 

5o6p ^[17^ 610, 611 
ariihmcEjc^ 7Zp 75 

drilbt^eti^a (Dicrphallfua of A 3 cs»ndrSfl>, 634 
Afiiis, Greek priest of Alcxaiuirk, and (amt- 
der of Arranism fiSo?-33d) ,638-66114624^3 
Ark of the Covciiitiii+ J33 
Arks (mff. Anelate qt Arekis}^ 192, 474+ 
Arles, Council of, 658 
Amtageddoo, 593 

Armenia^ 131, 179^ id6, 117, 13 175, aS&t 

366413414,517438;6oa^i9,630;Ltsfier, 181 
xAmiiniusi, chief of Gerenoo ti^e of Chemsci 
I jB BjC.-axi. j9>, 118 

army^ of Pj irhu-s 384 of Carthage, 43, 46, 48, 
50-5 It ^3, ja6j tinder the Republic, 33-34, 
46, 53t Sjt 118-120, 136. 

178-179; ondez- ihc Pruicipare, 116-317^ aio, 
232, i6civ 368, 369^ 271, 284-285+ 293^ 193-394+ 
330> 3+0? 4f7* 4^9+ 620*2 r; under the 

niortarchVp 621-611, 626, 628-639^ 652* 633* 
636-639+ ^ip 66ip 669, 670 
Amiig (Arno), 454 
Aipintim (Arphioit 118, 141, 161+453 
Atreritim (Arezzo)t6, 77, 32a, 338, 34^^454 
Arrian (Flavius ArdiinLis), Greek hifitoiian 
and phUodiOpher (ioo?-i7n?)p 42 &, 49*^p 
Ajsacca, King nf Paithia {fl- CB. 248 S^® 

Arsacids, ^28-529, 633 
Art dmixtoTfn (Qvid)i 155 
Arsiiioe^ 499 

M, Etruscan, 5+ 6-11+ t®, 149, 339- 35 *i 35 P* 
443; Campanum, 37; Greek, 92-93, 95 " 9 *i 
JJ 8 - 3 J 9 . 319 . 179 . Byan- 

title, 513, 539-, Parthian+ 5191 Chriitian, 6011 
imder the Rcpuhiic+ i8p 77, 92-93 p 95, 101, 
jn8, 123, i35f 133^, under the Priocipate, 
215, 32 y+ 133-S34+ 277-179, 2Sap 391, 3f&p 

33B-362, 176, 415+ 431+ 442-443+ 45*1 459-460. 
461+ yu-jiii under ihc inuitirchy+631, 629+ 
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630, 632, 634-635, 6fii; of Rome, 671, 671 
Artabamis King of Panhia (?-2i7)j 539, 
530 

Artajcna* 538 
Artemis, 63, 514, 515, 58^ 

ATtemi5+ Festival of, 515 
Artcmis,Temple of (Fphesns) ,515,518,585,630 
Artemis, Temple of (Mugnesia)+514 
Arte^ Lih^rides^ 341 

De (GeWus), 313 

arti^ns+ ref cnaftsmen 

"*Arc of poetry, The" (Hnnace)+ 

Art Foetitpic^ L* (Btjileau)+ 349* 

Ar^^al Brotherhood, 59, 66, 73, 3B8 
A^oaloji. 508 

Asc^us ([ulus), 167, 240-241 
asceticism, 303+ 416. 445, 490, 497* joit ^^5- 
jzA. 5:7, f J7-518, 5 < 5 o, 5-77. 5®&. Soi, i 5 o(S, 

607-^, 613, 615, 657, djBp 667 
Asclepiadcs of Pnisa, Greek pSi^^sician in 
Rome (fl. 1 ST century' BjC.), 31*, 507 
Asclepleuin nf Fergamum, 516, jt8 
Asclepius, Jf e Acscubpius 
Ascyltos, 197 

Ashoka, Indian nikr and rchgioiis teacher 
(reigned 373-232 b.c.) p 539* 

Ashur tcity), S19 

Ask, 40, 6op 86, 88, 89,91, 92, 94, 113, 117, 124, 
1 i39y 1411+147.157+167, 171, 107, 31 r, 125, 
116, 308, 314, 347, 355 + 359^ 4 < 

413, 431. 433.#]. 50S1 5^4+51^- 5 ^ 7 - 5 ^®t |t 9 + 
534, 516,540.578+ 590p 592.606,63a, 640,649 + 

655. 659, <569 

Acr'rt MinOCp 5. 8, ltd, 130+ 187, 116, 162, JlOp 
3 = 9 r 3 * 4 t 384 418? 419. 431. 4 ® 3 h 55 ^Sp 
520P 513, 57&t 3Sjp 585, 51^. fSti. 

617, 617, 639, 631, 633, 640 
“Asianic'^ stj^kp i6t, 169 
Asiatic style* 361 

Asiaticus, frecdmaji of "V^itelhus (fi. ist cen^ 
i^'^p 385 

AsisLum {Assif 3 ), 45 J 

Aspasii of Alileius, consort of Pericles (470?- 
41a bjc,), 187, 487 
A^pendu^, J13 

assa^ination as a polirical method, 360 
MstmUy\ CenmriaJ, 13-30, 43. 34. 44+ 5 “+ 5 ^ 
85+91-93,107, J16-J17+119, i 39 - 24 “i ^ 
aiSOp 265, 26^ J93 
Assembly, Cuiial, 15-36+ 393, 395 
Assetnbly, Tribal, 14, id-id jo* 34 . 47 . 9 ^ 

115^ izi- 131 , ijj, 136+145, 171,173* 179+ 
j8ip iSfl, 191, 301+113+ aiji 133+16^1 340* 393 
Assyria, 4^31 4 ^ 4 * 5 *^ 

Asta rtc, 41 

Astiaca, 337*1 see diQ Virgin 
astrology* 75. i 47 + 131. ^ 59 i ^ 7 ^ 292, 30&, 

^ 1 1 .38841543 543 5,503,511.514,53 5,S59w63 t 
astrunomy, 75+ 307-3^^+ 367 ' 36 *. 47 ^. 4 ®®+ 

503-503, 514 
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Aituftafi (Astuna), i6z 

Atargata (titffl Syria), 

Atellfl iAvcraJ, J37 
Achamiius, fic^ Greek father of the Churdi 

<.a 9 d?- 373 )p« 6 o.^l 

athcum, an LmiteijLii^ 147-154; jBS, 490^ 
AtlietncQmp 415 

Aihcfincus D^ Naiicratis, Greek grdmiTsirian 

(iL jrd ceQnir>;), js?, 3^4, 535 -^ 3 ^ 
Alhcnagoras;, Greek philoiiuphcr i6S)+6ll 
Athene, see P^lks Athene 
Adicnian. leader of davc rdicHion C?-inl 
Bja)s 

Athenodunii! Cananites of TaimSp Greek 
Scoic phalosopher (fl. ist ccntuiy izS 
Athens^ i 3 » 4^1 79 i ® 7 h 95 t 981 iMp 

I04t JJJ, 114, 131, 14T, iB 4 , i03, in5,'Z07, laS, 
=^ 34 . ^44. 3 «^i j- 5 t 34 ^t 3 *^ 8 , 369,416. 

428,431, 43ip 46J, 465. 4(5<5.48J, 4B3P 484,48^5, 
4B7 490, 495. 5^^1 319. 534- 54^. 

y79i 583-^84, 385+ 604% 61 Ip 630P 661 
flthleticSp in Emiria, 7; under Rome, 73, laj^ 
^ 77 -= 79 > 3 ^ 4 t 34 “. 3 Sh 37377, 382,430, 
43a. jio, 53^1. 

Adantie Ocean^ 175+ 217, 252+ 307^ jjy, 316* 
4iS6, 470p47J, 314, jii 
Adas MountainH, 4A4 
Atimii, ssff soul 

atomic phtlosnphj^ of Lucretius^ 1510-154; 16^ 

Atreui, 393 

atrii^. J43-344 

Atrkfm 359, 9j5 

AEialliJs^ 316 

AttaliiH, of PcrgaEinm (reigned 241-197 

bjl), 94 

Attains ill Pliilometor4 King of Pcrganium 
(reigned 138-133 PhC,), 114, 516 
Attajlns, Gallic Chrlstiaii martyr (?-i77>^ 6^ 
ActalnSj Stoic phOosopher (fl. isc century) p 
301 

Amanus, CaeliuSf guardian of Hadjian (fl. 

end of list cmtmy'X 4^4 
Amca, 4, 487 

Atttc SiT^btf (Aulus GelEus>> 44a 
Attic siyle fan), 348, 349, 361, 635 
^Attie” tliicmure), i6t 
A racuSp Tituj Pdttiponiuv scholar and phil¬ 
osopher f 109-31 fl-C-Jp I3E5; 131-13^, 159^ jfij^ 
jfS9, [89^ 201 

Atticus Hcrodes, Tiberius Oaudli^ Greek 
rhctoriciaik and miUionaire (iG4^-iSio)p 487^ 

AttilflL, King of the Huns (406?-453), 670 
ActiSp 94 p jB5. 3 13p 553. 58S, 59B - 
*"AiV 5" (Catnhii5)p 157 
AuJe (^f. Aias)^ 470 

AiiditOriiSf ^13 

Augsburg (jFTJt, AugtLM \^iiidcticoriim)p 3i4, 
4S0 

augtiryp 63^ pjp 3^8* 435, 


Augimal^ff 23 ^ 

Augitstalia, 649 

Augustan Age, i 83 , 1 11-353^ 27 ip 295P Z97P 338, 

361, 454 p 533 

Augusta Raurtcorum (Augra:),, 4S0 
Augusta TaurinoruiUp see Ttirin 
Augusta l‘rev-irorom <Tr^es)p 474^ iS35p %! 
Augusta Vindelicorum, tee Augsburg 
Augusdncp ^nt. Bishop of Hippo and father 
of the Church (3J4-43o)p 41, 60, 307, 

493, 494. 6q3p 6d 6, fin 

Augustonemetuui {Qennont-FemindK 473 
x 4 ugusciis (Caius Julius Giesar OcmvEinus), 
Roman emperor (^3 »je,-i4 ajjJ, iii, laip 
* 54 ^ I 59 t i 99 - 3 yfln ^59, 1^, 161, i67p 26^, 
269,170, Z73,17+, 3 S 5 p aSfi, zSB, 190, 294, 199* 
30B. 309, 3iz, 319, 323, ^2S, jafif. 33c 13 Jp 
333.340, 341, 344, 345, 34j 5, 347, 54B, j3o^ ^jip 
35^ 357. 35S. )fiOp jfi jp 365*, 3 Hi. 3B3. 307* 
388.39ip 394, 39A, 397, 398, 407p 410, 41 Ip 41 Jp 
4T4, 417- 419' 434n 4J4. 45 Jp 4^' 4^^ 

4 ^ 47 ^^ 473. 47 -h 470 * 407 . 499 . 5 ^^, 311, 

514* f 530, 531 , 53 ip 543 , 558, 640, (^5, 

fi^ 3 .<S 64 
AuJiSp 149 

Aiibiim'ia (Plautias), roo 
aiirea mt^dherftas, 145-245; 149 
AbtreluLp inothcr of &esar (znd and isc oeti’- 
turics Hjc.), jfi7 

Aureiaan (Lucius Dumitiiis Aurelianus), Rt>- 
man emperdr 6i8p 631^ 538^ 

<539, fi4o, fi42, 654^ 6 ^ 565 
AuTiiiail Way, 78 

Aurelius, MaLreus (Marcus Annius AureBus 
Ancunums]!, Roinan emperor and philmo- 
pher (iit-ifto), 13, 28,97, tti8, t59p 299, 322, 
3^9. 330p 331+ 335. 34^ 349. 39^. 39®. 4iip +3t, 
4i3t 4^ 4 ^ 5-43 44^. 443-44^, 447. 440 - 449 ^ 

4 ^ 4 ^|s 4 ^ 478. 40 “n 489- 49 «> 49^1 49'5i >05. 
507, 6 q 6 , 611, 6aa. fiijp 631*, d33p ^4^ 
6|Op fifiz, 66 s, ^ 

AuxeUus, Severus, bncuher of Alaicus Anre-^ 
lius (fl. 2nd ccnmiy}, 4215 
AurcHui, Colofim of. ^iz, 441 

fmpemar^ 44j 
flwrKiJ, 191 

Aurignacian man, 470-471 

AurorUp 241, 255 

Attsdii, 47r 

Austria-Hungary^ 480 

aumbiogmphyp Hadrian's. 415 

Autun Angusrodunum), 175^ 474 

AuverguCp 176 

Avarffj U (AloUere), roo 
Avarictim {Iksuiges), t77p 471 *, 473 
Aventme, 74 - li?* 339-340, 350 
Avemns, Lactas (L4ike AvemoJ^ aio, 240,45^ 
Avignon fanr. A,veniu)*4i7,474 

Avicla^ hlarcus Acilins, consul (JL ist century 
311 

Alii, 390 
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B 

Baal (Bel), 45, ^ ^23-^15. ^39; 

Baal-Haman^ 41, 43, 47, Bad-jMoio£rli, 4i 
Baalbek, m ( klbpolis 
Babylonia or Babylun, 7, 9^ SS, 133, 3^5, 

J 74 t J 3 S. 540. J 4 ^t SSa 
Babylon^ whore of, 593 
Babyioniaii Capcivity, 545 
Bacchus (Euripides), 17S; 519 
Baacbaualia, 94 
Bacchanifis, 104 

Bacchufi^i 64,347^3:54^5 ij’ijffjJji? Dioiiysus ’ 
bacheJors, 524,137^ 150^ 363 
Baqnn, Fraittiit^ Bamn \ 7 cjiibni. Viscount Sc 
Albans, English phllcsopber and staiesuiaa 
f 1561-19x6), 304 

Bardeker, Karl, Gcnnan publisher uf guide¬ 
books (iBoi-iS 59>, 3x4 
Baedca (Andalusia), 116,470 
Bagmdas (AicdjcrdU) River, 39, 

Bsiae (Baj;i>,i|},i jj,iSj^(Sli,i70,577411456 
Balbinus (Decfmus Caclius Ealbinus), Roman 
emperor (?-i3S), 9 it 

Balbus, Lucius Comeiius, consul (fl. isc cen- 
tury 191,191, T95, 33j, 340, 360 
Bslbusaud Ollius;, bauking firm, 331 
Balearic Islands, 40, 41, 470 
Balkans, 431, 483, 519, 630, ^38, 669 
UHet, j7B-j7^ ^Sj 
tkiitjc Sfti, 478 

Balzuc, Honotie dc, French novelist (1799- 
^^50). 411 

banicing, 79.80^ Bfl. 111, ijo^ 169, J15, J31-JJ1, 
J 3 fi. 4 ^ $14. JI 5 , 

D:irlmptcy, 5fl, 79^ III, 192, J31-331, 396 

bapcism, 5 ja, 56 ^ 577 ,j 98 , 6 oo 46 iS; 6 ^w 6 jfl ,664 
barbarian mvaslans, 174-178, iB 4 *, 294, 406,4?4, 
428^x9, 411, 44S-449, 48D-4SJ, 507, fii 7 - 6 | 3 , 
^ 4+1 Cio, 

Barcino 1! Barcelcinn), 470 
Bar Ccjchcba, Siineon, Jewlsb rebel leader 
148 . m 

Bardesaucs, Syrian herent (fl. xoo), 604 
Barnabafl, Joses, apostle, 581-585, 59c, 605 
Baslbca Aetuiiia, 91 
Basilica Julia, 167 
Basilica Porda, 91 

basilicas, 9:^5, ije, 119,340, 345, 355. j6i. ^6J, 
4 W 476477 . 4*<».5 11 .iSo 1418-619^1-661,671 
Basilica Ulpbxr 41 r 

Basilides, Alexainimn heretic (fl- 117), 604 

Batuica, 535 
Baib^ see Aquae Sails 

bathmg, Bi. 343, 344, 343, 374.37J, 459, 477 * 
599,6x4^ see also watering places 
baths, public, Cartl'kaginian, 40^ 465; Roman, 
Bi, 219^ xjo> 177, 189, £90-191, 3i7r 317^ S4J^ 
35 $. 359-3^ 174 - 57 *. 4 *- 

4 tH, 44fl, 459. 460-46U 4 *^. 473. 474* 47 "^ 

477 ' 4 '^^ 5 u 9 ^j: ^ 1,5 * ^- 5 1 5 iJ 4 ®-*^ 5 ^^ 7 ^ 55 i^ * 


Bachyllus of AleKaiidfla, artist in pantomime 
(B. end of ist ceoniry bjc.), 3^8 
B-aucaliSp 1^58 
Baucts, X56 

Bau:cr, Bruno, Gennan theulogian (i8[}9- 
iS 8 xKj 54 

BauTt Ferdinand Christiiin, GeTman Protcsninr 
theologian (1791-1860), 553-554 
beards, 415, 471, 5x9 

Beauinarcliak, de (Pjcne Auguste Catun), 
Frcufch dramarist (1731-1799), loi 
Bcau^-ais (iiHr. CiEsiropugus), 471*, 474 
Beersbeba, 535 

Becihoven, Ludwig vaiu Germsin composer 
(1770-1827), 381 
Bchistun insetiption, 518 
Beigae^ 175 

Belpca, see GauJ^ Belgic 

Belgium, 3*1 319 

Belgrade (one. Sangidtiniim)480 
Delierophon, 10 
BeElona^ 61, 447 
BdJovacL, 471 * 

BetoehL, Karl Julius, German luscoHan in luaJy 
(1954-1919^ 333, 364 

BenactiSr ^ see Garda, Lago di 
Bencdiciza, 426 
Benefits, On ISencca), 302 
Benevennun (Bcnevcnio), 37, 58^ 78, 410, 440, 
455 

E«en-Gjoia, Simon, Jewish hero (JL 1st cen- 
mr>'), 404 

Berenice, Jewish queen (iS?-?^)^ 288 
Berenice (Bcnghajti)^ 499 
Berkeley, Georga, Bishop of Cloyne, Irish 
philosopher (.id®5'i75j)t 3 ^° 

Berlin, 350 

Bcmca (Aleppo), 511 
Beroea (V'emaJ, 583, 565 
BertTus {Beirut}, 510, 511, 534^ 545 
Bctliar, ^48 

Bcdilehejn, 535^ 558, 663 

Bcthsalda, 555 

betrotluL 569, 374 

Bible, 5J9h^542. 553. 555. 57 ^ $ 99 , 

613", 6i4> 615, 6164 6j8, 658 
Ifitii&iheee, 543, 344 
BiblJorhcca Uipmna, 635 
Bibracte {nffjr Aunin), 175 
Bibulusv Alarcus CaJpuroius, politldan (?^ 
J71-17J, 196 

fillbilis {B 4 fnbpla>i 3 k 6, 318 
biogmphy, 160, 269,45J'454^ 44^. 4^3 4% 
( 56 x 4163 

birth contmf 56, B8, 9CM33, 134, tjB, 193,111, 
xxx-xxj, iji, 286, 5 ® 5 - 3 ^ 43 ^. 4^51 # 7 . 5 ^ 5 * 
6 c 6 , 666 

biscEuahty, 131, (Caesar's) 168, (Antony's) 
199, 146* 153, (Domirian's) 2901, (Martnars) 
317.318, (Horace's) ^69, (Cornmndus'} 447, 
(Meleager's) 509, (Greek 510 
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Bkhyniii, 55, iio, 140, 155, lyj, 167, 17V, JHS^, 
276, 366, 441. Ji8-ii9, 5=^1. 573| 

655, G59; Bithj'iik-Ponnis, jio 
BSnjrigcir 471* 

Eiliit:k (Emdnti) Sea (jnc. Pantos Eosiiitis), 

II It 157, I94r ^17. ^3^ 275,151, 

4rS, 4^0, 4flj. 5i6t 517, |ifl, 5^81 
Black Stone of Pcssinus, 51 j 
Blariditui, GalJicr Omsiian rnairyr {?->177),4+9 
Blissful Groves, 341 

Blossius, Caiuii, Greek philosopher (f 1 . ind 
centurj' ji|j 516 
Blue Glass Vase, >47 

BoadiErea or Bouiliccu, Queen of the keni In 
BriiaifL (MO, 476 

Boccaceia. Gjoi-anpij, ItaiLin novelist 
imh is8 
Boeotia, 5 ret, 4^5 
Bohemia^ 4Jad, 43 r, 431 
Boil, 49 

Bni] cau-Eksprca,nj£, 'Nieolas, French poei, sat¬ 
irist, anil critic (1636-171 il« 149* 

Bciissicr. -Marie Lotiis Gaston, French histori¬ 
an, critkp and archttE^ologist (1814*1909), 441 
Bclingbrpte, Henry S^int-John, Viscaunl:^ 
linglhib scatesni^ and poBdcnl writer 
(1678-1751), J5J 

Bulogna (aiu:. FelsLna, iafer Bononk), fp ii, 
7 ®i 4Jf 

Bon;v I>Da, 59, (feast of) ^5, 17^ 
books, ijfl, 234, 167, 333, 346 

bookshopoi, 2^4^ 34^ 

BordcauJE [ctnCu Bui'digaJa)^ 3I4, 470, 473 
Iii?rgb^e Gi^iatOTj 451 
Bnin^'^schcncs^ (Dnieper)^ 521 
Boscoreide, 346^ 459 
UfKpnms, kingdom cif^ 319,413, 619 
Bosporus (strait), 4S3, f iB-^19 
Bosket, Jacfiucjj B^ignc, French Bishop of 
and pulpit omtor (1627-17114), 664 
661 

Boston Museum, 1^9 
Bosun (Basra), 308,' 535, 6oi 
BocricellL Sandro Ci‘\JessandrD FilfpKpi), Ital* 
kn painier (i447?-i5io), 354 
Bauln^e (jtsc. Gesoriacuiu}, ^^4 
bourgeoisie, B9, 89^ ii(^ 17 v, 343, 633 

Banrges, Avariciltli 

boring, in Eimria, 7; in Eome, 90, 99,177^ jSz 
Jfi 

Brahman, ^10 
Brahmans, 526, 536s SaS 
Brahmantsm, 537 

Bramante, Donato d'AgnoSo, Italian arcbiiect 
and pnlntcr < 1444*1314)^ 64 1 
bread, grain 
Brmner 454, 480 
Brevity of Lf/ff, Ow ibe (Seneca), joa 
bridges, 17 t 77, i?*- 366-1*7, 326, 336, 410. 

4 < 45 JH 47 *t 473 t 474 * ^ 7 ^ 

Brisris, J34 


Britain, 40^ 176,134,170-271, iSfi, 39302^ 322+ 

324, jad 3a7t 3^9^ 4i3' 4^7t 428. 470.47^. 

471, 475-477. 479. Colt Gii, 633, 638, 64tt 
651, 669 
Bricanni, 475 

Britanniciis, son of Claudius and Alcssdina 
(jp-ssh 273-^75 
British EmpLcCr 4^16 
British iViuscLim, 347, 350,351 
BriconSr 176 
BmiiTe, Age of, 471 

bronzy work, 9-iq, il, Si, 327,346,34^35 ^ 3S9 f 

42 *i 445 p 45 T> 459 - 4 ^. 4 ^ 5 ^*» 
hrnthek, jf£- prosriaicion 
Brothers Pettiiis, banking £rm, 332 
Bramalia, 511 

Brundiriiun (Brindisi), 78,97,125,170,173,1S3. 

184, loo, 20^, 239, 144, 315, 326s 41D, 415, 602 
Bnjnjans, 35, 37, 51 
Brutiiuin, 33 

BmtuSr DecEmiis Juniizs, commander (?-4J 

^)i TT7 ^ *97t 301 

BruiuSp Lucius Junius (fl, 6rli cenraiy 
consul, rS, 17, 196, 197 

Hrunis„ Marcus JumaSr poUiician (S5-42 
nx.), 130^ i6i, 185*18^ 189, 194, 196-204, 

in, 344 t 4=d 4^. 4S4. 5ijt 5% 

Brutus On hlanjaJ). 316 
Bubasdsp 498 
Budapest, 480 
BnddhkniT 537, 559 

tiupding iiMterkk, jjd-jjj, 410. 477, 531, 6jj 
building tnidca, jii 
Bulgaria, 480 

bulflights, in Etrurkr 6; in Greic and Thes- 
sily^ 384; in Romc„ 385 
bureaucrac^r. 275*271* 275, ^ 

416, 44B, 498^ 640^ 641-645, 66|, 668 
Burgundyt 473 

Bonus;, prefect of the Praetorian Guard 
ist cetiiory), 173, 275, 376 
Bur}% John Bagtudd Irish hktoziaii (1&61- 

1927), 273- 
business, jet trade 
buttress, 635, 661 
B%^los, 39, 534 

BvTon, George Goldoni sLsth Baron, English 
poet (17^8-1814)^ 349* 

Byrsa, 41, 465 

Bv-zantijic Empire^ 419 ,641 

Byzandnisni, 

G 

Cabala, 53B 

Cabillonum (Chairan*sur-Sa6ne)T 474 
Cadiz, M Gadi-s 
Gadmo^ 4^3 

Caccilius (in Octatrlm, by Minucius Pelljt),6i r 
Caccilius Starius, comic drunudst C?-id8 

101 

C^eliin hili, iz** 540, |Sr 
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CseIJiu^ Atarcca Coins nnitpr (f1, rst 

ccnmry 135, 1&4, 

CienU, mistress of Vcsjmjan U^t ccnniiy), 
388 

CaEpioncs, Romaii family^ 7^ 

Caere (Gervetri), 7, 5, loi^ 11, 111 
Caisarp Caius Juliu^ Roman g^neini^ scares- 
man, and hj^onao (100-44 S. 37t 

Jip 34, 48, Mp Tti^ 73, J01+ Jtd, iiSp 113. 
iz8. 10^ ijj, rj4, ijfl, 143,144* 143, 

141S, 147, iy5, 159^, Ido, idz, r^i, t6j. i65p 166, 
167-zDi, 104, 105^ 20St aif^ 21a, 113, Z19, zjy, 
31&, 117* lift, 22^ 2^U 

37^ 071, i8j, 291, 293. 303. JJi. 31^ 

3^4. 3^5?. 33°i 135. 34*^ 34^ 34*' 

34^ 35°i 354i 3I*. 3*®^ 3*^ 1^5. 37^* 

31^3. 3B5. 3^ 39 It J 91. 4“^ 4^^^ 4i4* 4^9^ 

43*1 4481 4f*t 4S7.4*5^. 4^5 t 4^. 4^ 47S-47*i 
4821 4^7. 5<»p jo8p 514, yjiS, 523, yafip 557*, 
5^3, 638^ Afr. S54 

Caesarea <Kal!iaria)p yoa, 534, yjy, 544, 577. 
yB6p flij, 661 

Caesarea tCher€hel),4jS6 
Caesarean birth, 167 

Caesar^ Philippa ar Plineas (Bamas), y4yT 5^ 
Caesarion* F.g^dan pnnjcre;^ son of Cleopatra 
47-30 j 88, rSqv 195, lodv 208 

Caesarodnnum (Toiiis>p474 

Caesan, ihc* j^y, ifl3»4^p 593 
Caesonia, fourth wife of Caiigiila (?-4i ajil), 
1456^ 168 

Caiaphas, Jewish high priest (fl. i8-|6)p 571 
C^rop 550 

Cains Caesar, giTindsuii of Ai^usttis 

3)i>’i3ip473 

CalagtLms fCaJahorra)^ 313 
Qiledociia^ ref Scotkiid 
calendar, Roman^ 75, 193 ^ JtLhaiiT 193: 
Dmiilji:, 472 

Calidus, Quinnis, politidaii (fl, ist cenmry 
119 

Caligtila fCiiits Gic^ Germnmeus), Rocnaii 
ernpeitir (264-268, 169, 270, 27J, 279, 
3 w^ 3 or, 364 p 344^ 343, 365% 37B, 380. 
38> 388p 390p 434. 45*f 4**i 4^^ 5W, yoJ, 54) 
Lallijnachm, Greek grarninariaii and pciet 

(|i(j-?-i 4 bJ 1 J 5 , I 5 B, 6 jS 

CoUuniSp Roman Pope (reigned 217-222),617- 
6ig 

Callistos, seeretary of dandins (fl. ist cen- 

<-i^r>),27£i 

t-aJponna, last wife of Cacsir (ise cennn)' 

»^.}, 171, 15^. Tp7, 198 

Calpumia, third wife of Pliny dae Younger 
(i^-ind cenenriesjp 440 
Calvin, John* t'rencb Ptratestant reformer at 
Geneva <[509-1364), jeja 
CaJvTis, Ltcaniiis* poet <fL ist Mntnry hjel), 
146, 161, 174 
c^snieoSp 346 

Camilltis* Alarcns Fnrius, grnml and patri- 
cbo leader bj:.)* 24^ yd, 6fl, no 
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Campagna di Roma* yao* dyii 666 
Cajiip»niii, ir. iB, J7. flz, 74. 77, 171, 13,, 

J“3. 3^1*. 31B. 33(N 4J3-45<i. AoS 

Campus Marnus, Field of Alars 
CairiuJoduTium (Colchester 476* 477 
Camm, 567 

(swals, 77 t 410S ^Sif, 495ii 500, 631 
Canary Islaiids, joS 

Gandia, 247 

Caonae {banJe nf* zrd 34, 50-51, 70^ 71, 
86 , 93. 164 

Omnns, mo^cism (H. isr ceotuiy), 381 

cajionizad.oti, 216 

euBon lavir, 406, 6x9 

Canopus (Abnkir on sire of >* 500 

Ganmp47fl 

Canuidns, C^us, tribune (fl. 44y bxl>, 14 
Canusiuin (CanosaJ, 51 
Capernaum, 563 
capital, 90, yty, 333.633* 663 
Capitol, j 6 , 52, do. 81, 83, i69p 198, 165, 

aflo. 291, 358, 388, 419, 443 
Capitol, in WashkigtoQ* 411 
Capitolios* 534 

CBpItollne, 13 ■, 13, 36, dll Ui, 8s, 316, 34a. 
34> 358 

GipicuEne Erniics, J91, 381 
Capholine Museum* 349, 341, 445 
t^ppftdocuL, 14a, T47, IBS, 157, 366^ 418* 462, 
4?A 4^f«. S^lt 5^0, 425, 524, 518, 578, 
619, 6yo 

Capfi Opreac), 263, 265, 344,456 
Cflpfha (PlauTus), lOQ 

Capua, ri, 37, yi. 51, 78, tid;* 137* 138, i8i, 
194, 322* 346, 447, 546 

Caracfllla (Marcus Aujelius Anroninus Has- 
sianus Qiraciillus}. Roman emptmr fcftH- 
JPf I75i <531-623, ^3^ ^34. ^35 

CancflUfl. Baths of. 174, 627* 634 
Cao^ctacusi, king of the SfJnres in Bricain (fL 
ist ccnniry), 271 
GaiaJes (Cagliari), 464 
CsTcer 404 

Cm af tbs Hojt, On tbe fDorniiim )* 289 
Caria,4i j»5i4, 518 

334, 348* jBo 

CameadeShi Greek philosopher and orator 
(113 129 en), 94-^, 489,497 
Carmiies* 471* 

Carpathian Alouncilns, 431 
Carrom, IQ, 357, 454 
Garrhac fHarran), 131, 178, 439, 623 
Cairiaas Senimiiiis, thctodcuin (d. tatceomry 
AJ>.>, 367 

Cartem (AJgedras), 470 
Canhage, 35* 34, 38, 39-44, 47, 70. 7*5^ 77i 
8s, 85, 86, 87, 88. 91, 101, 105-108, 116, 117, 
118, 193, 194+ i4nt 31** 4^4i 

464, 4^, 4^7. ^ 4% 471^ 4^^ i4h, 

612, dijp 617, 633, 649, 640^ 671 
Carthage, Conucil of, 618 
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Casanova de Seingalc, Giovanni Jacopo, 
ItslLiB adventurer 11715-1798)1 4^7 
"CasinuiTk 
Caspian 528 

CassiuSp AviditiSr gwicial and rebel (fl- and 
century J,+18, 4J1 

Ca£!auSp bpurius, consul BsC,), jj. 

CossiDS LonginiiSi CaiuSp genend and con- 
Bplrator l?-4i Hue), 1^, 194, r9d^^n4+ 

Cassius Longinus Varus, Cains, governor in, 
isf century ee)* 157 

CjassLvcIannus, Briudi chie f (fL tst censury 

Caste] Gandolfop ii 
Castor, 5 St fii 

Castor and PoDux, Tempk of^ i6Sp jjS, 359 
castiurion, cmasculaooa 
catacombs, 6ai 
Catana CCatonia), 66 ^ 4^4 
CatcchcticaL School, 61], 614 
CmboUcae U-mtst^j De {St. Cj"- 

prian),di8 

Catiline {Lucius Sergius GidlinaK conspira¬ 
tor {io3?HSr *-c), iz 6 , 141-144, 147, i 63 p 
169, 170, 172, 104, 189^ aoij 395 
Catiilne {Elitist), i 6 a 

Cato, JVLuiruS Porcius (the FJdcr), general 
and patriot (234-149 ^ 7®» ?!■ 

87, 8S-9Q, 9t, 91, 93, 95, 96, 97, loi-io^p 
io 6 -id 3 , 13«, H 5 o. 23a, 31a, iij, 370, 39&, 
41J. 454t 

Cato, Alaidjs Porcius, son of Cato Udcchsis 
B gc-)i 190, aoj 

Cato Oticensds, Marcus Pnrcius (the 
Younger), philciciupher and patriot (915-4^5 

BJ[L>, j45^ 7J, 100, 111, 133. 144- 

14s, 168; 171, 173* 174. i®Of i8i* iB]. 

19ft 19^ 203, 282, 296. 425 

iHcm), 3-04 

cattic ruiaingt 131, 138, 319^3^1, 453, 4% 

478,483,513 

CatuduSp Gaius Valetius, poer (87-54 ^). ^ 
102, 135. IJ4, i$§-iS^ 174 . ^35 

Catulus, Qoinms Lntatiiis, arisiociadc leader 
(fl. isr century 145, 145 
Canci^ 329. +.^8, 517* 528 
Caudinc Forks Cbartk p^ 321 bx.)^ 37 
Caunnsv 518 

Ccler, arrhitect (fl. isc century), 345 
Celer, Asinius, epicure (ft- istfzcnturj'), 376 
celibacy, 132, 134, II2-124, ^37. 3^3. 5^4* 

52a, J37, 566, 5^i clerical, 66ot 
Cellini, Benvenuto, Italian artist (1500-1571), 
9i 3-49 

(jdsus, general of Trajan (? -i ifl)^ 434 
CdsuSp Andchristiaa philosopher (ff. and cea- 
559^ 596,6ofr-fi07, 615^ 616, d47 
Cclsiik, Aur^ns ComeUiiST wtiror on science 
(flp isr centu^)t 295, 308, jtj 
Cdtibcriwis, 87 
Ckldc languages, 73* 477 


Celts, 36, 49. j 10-120, I 74 - 177 > ^ 3 ^ 4^ 

471, 472p 475, 477 
cefWj 70 

Ccuahum (Orieaus), 177, 474 

Cenj TrimdehiomSf 297-29ft 

ccnsois, 24,18,19,191,314-215^270,372^0^,290 

ctii$orsfiip, 74, 99, 229^, 300 

census, 193, 214, 333, 4*3, 55S 

central licadng, 343, 344t477t ^ 7 ^ 

Centum: CeUae {Capita Vccchla), 410,4dr 
ceramics, Ermscanp 9; Oirthaginian, 42; Ro¬ 
man, 77, 312 ' 313 . j 3 ^ 34 ^ 347 i 4 J 4 i 473 . 474 . 
477 + 49 * 

CerisemSs 389 
Ceres, 59, 61, 34, 164, 381 
Cert'antes Saavedrk, Aliguel de, Sj^nish 
novelist (1547-161^)^ ^S37 
CedicguSp ^Lis GaraelJus, conspinttor 

nx.), 143^44 

Cevennes mfluntains C^bcnrLa)p ij 6 
Ccj'lon, 329, 406 

Chaerea, Caiu& Cassins, tribune of Praetorian 
Guard (?-4i AJ^.>, 2^8 

Oiaeremon, Greek Scoic pbilosc^her (H, isc 
century), 274 
ChacroTiea, 124, 483, 484 
CliaJcedon fKadikdi)^ 133^ 629 
CliaJcis, 73, 4S3 
QiaJdaic, 537 
Clialdea, £4 

Chaloris-sui-Mame, ^38, ^70 
ChampoUion, Jean Fran^ok, Freitdi Egypto¬ 
logist (1790-1831)^ 5 
C 3 tauce, 349 
Chaiiclea^ 63d-^37 

charidt races, in Etruria,^ 7; in Rome, 2^5^ 1^7. 

274, 278-179, 377, 382-383, 447, 4JS5 
charity, 71 

Chartnion, Egyptian handmaiden of Cleo¬ 
patra (?-3q iua), 2 o3 

Cbarmis of MatBciJlcs, pbyslckn in Rome (fl- 

ist tentuf^O, 11} 

charms^ do, £4, 303 
Charon, 387, 494-497 

Charondas, Sicilian lawgiver (ca+ joq BjC,), 31 
Chartres;, 471* 

Charvhdts, 602 
Cbaadim, 53&-53,7 
ChastrtTi^ 349 

Chatelct, Marquis dtt, Florenr-Qandc {1^5- 
Chatti, jqi, 410^ 419^ 

ChauETcr, Geolfrey^ English poet U^¥^~ 
1400),238 
Ctrphrnr^ 35O1 
cL^ ^75 

Chester Deva or Devana Castra), 477 
Clikhcster {sn£. Cksaceaster), 477 
Ctm:£T£i, 9 

Cjww, IJ4» 119, 5*9^ 569 

Chinese WflJL^ 66 ^ 

Chiusi (JHC. Clusiuni 9 
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Chloe, 147 

Christ, 73,71, 1^4, 3 jj, iSi, 347*. 390,449, 

4M, 475, 493-494,. yti3, 309, jio, 5^7, 

53 Is 537. 141-"i 53D-tf E9r 6iS, 6464564, 667 
Ckiistianicy, 6 j^ 65, gj, 165, 307, 335, jjS, 404, 
4 &J, 4^36, 464^57^468^ 4^, 490, 493-494, 497, 
310,5x0, 523^ 534^ 3-27, 53K, 549, 5y^i-6i9s 
635, 636, 6 j 3 , 6j5, 637, 644^564 667^, 
671-673 

Chrtstbjis, 301 , 391, 30B, 36^, 366, 3S6, 4t5, 

433 443447,507^539^554-^ 

Chrj^s&lons, ManucJ, rcvii'cr of Cicck in 
IcaJy (ijyj?-i4,j), p6 
Chrysflpolis (Scutari), 655 
Chmustotti, Sainr Joha, Greek father of rhe 
Ciureh {j47?-407), 4^ 

Ulurcii, early, 557, j5», 575, ^77, jBS. 591-J9J, 
f 95-619, 646-664, 66$ 

Chuteh, Ruman Cadiolic, 475, 554, 591, 617- 

619+671-673 
chtirchei, 663,663 

Geeto, Marcos Tullius, Oiaror and irtan of 
Jectets (Ea6-43 a,c,), 11, 1 j, 14, 33, 60 , 70, 7j, 

9^HJ7 p 9S, ru3> roS^ 115, J10, 130* 139, 
130^ rji, 132, 135, 136, 140-145, 146, 154, 

16O4 161-166, 167, i 60 , 169, 17I4 173-J74, J70p 
^ 79 j 181, jfta, T03, 185, 10^ 1^, 19^9 

1 ^ 5 + 19^ < 98 t JEJt 

5j0p 307, 30B4 3139 3I5 p 3244 3254 3564 

3*55. 360. 370, 379, 3137, 391^ jgS^ ^3, 

405. 415. 439i 41 Jt 454- 45*5. 457. 4^^ 4^5^. 

^ 4094 51a, 5134 514* 516+ 557+ 571+ 587, 

6i3„ 662, 671 

Gcefi\ Quinras Tullius, governor, bmiher of 
^}: Tullius Citrero (ca. 101-43 
Ciliaap 129^ 139, iBo, 196, joj^ 104, 

i05t 37B, 41 j, J0O4 5054 513, 579^ ^^9. 

C-unbri, 118-1 za, 471 
Gnan, 247 

Cmckn law (304 bjl)^ jz, 131, ^3 
CmcinuatuSp Lucius CJtiinctius, dictator (519?- 
459 ^BrrJ. 3 i 

UneiLs, Grak phiLusopKcr ffl. iBo buc.), zSs 37 
Ciuiii, Helyios. pMt (?-44 155 

Ciiuia, Lucins Cumclfus, dicutor (}~^ Bw&)| 

, 1% 519 

circuinci5ion4 53^^. 54^^ 548. 559, 577. jSo, 583- 
_ 583.5851 5 ®^ 5S7. 

^reuses, igg games 
^rcus Fliininiui, 014 34JJ, 360 

Maiiirios, 10.814280,360-361,381-303,615 

^70 

(Cdnstantine), 10j, 466 

Ruonany 13-17+ 58,99, 100, 114, 115, 

* 118, III, 1234 <82, 193-1944 3164 335 p 

^7^171, 383, 394 - 395 , 35 J«. 4 ^SOp 4 ^^i. 47 5 « 47 i 5 p 
^ 54 ^ 586, 591, 612-623 

in Etruria, 6; in Gift^cc, 6, 06 , 402; 
Latium, r 1 j Honw, 354 0t4 irs-, Tairntum, 
4 l 5 i tn the Roman Empirt, 460-461 
v-ilis,Ju|iLK,Datavianrebel leader (fl.71),473 
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GvH War in Rome* 121^116, j68, 169, 177, 
I0CJ-1U0, III, 210. 33|. 2524 283-186, 19^-194, 
195, 30L ^^4 

cfviiatiSi 324 
clan (j«ir>4 56, 69 

ckn council, in the early Republic, 57 
clan oaiTic (zTiBT^eTij) 56-57 
C/urifw{Ricliareison), 637 
classicism, i^g, 258, juz, 338-^39, 3814 443, 635 
class war, in Greece, 86* 87,481, in Rome, 23- 
14. 47t Jit 77* i«>8, 111-2084141,63246234 

656. 665, 668, 669 

Claudia* first ivifc of Augustus ( fl, isr ceacurv 
B-Cr), 319 

Claudia Ooidas, Vestal Virgin Cjrd centurv 

Oaudian Aqueduct; 270* 340 
Claud^ Ruirwn clan, 31,35,155,17I4I054159,364 
Claudius 1 (Tiberius Ckudius Dnisus Ncrn 
Gexmankus), Roman emperor fio Bjc,-AJj. 
54)4^16, 267,168-175, ^95. 301. 31^* 

311,316,356, jjOp 3^*, 371, 383* 384,39P, 397, 
4U1410419^34,4 56,466473476,501, J43h554 
Oaudius li (Marcus Aurelitis Claudius Gothi- 
cos)* Roman emperor (ii4-37i3>4 630, 638 
CkudiuSp Cafus^ navai commander jrej 

centun')* 44 

Claudius Caecus* Applus, poliddan and writer 
( A 312 Brx), 19,31. 37* 77-78, 81 
Ckudltis Regillcnsis Skbinus, Applus* law¬ 
maker (fi. 4J0 Rti), 23-24, 39, 73 
Cleander., Praetonan prefect C^-jgo), 447-448 
Cleamlies* Greek Stoic phiiosciphcr (joo^-- 
120? nxi)+ 584* 

Geisthenes* ±\thaiKin statesniim (fi. 51Q a.^)* 

15 

CJrttteflry, On (Sraieca)* 302 
Clemens, FlaviiUj relative of Domitwn (^-95>+ 
191 

Dement I, iff Dcmcns Romanus, Roman Pope 
(30?-ioo?}4 5S0, 6 tj 

CJement of Alexandria (Titus Flavius Cle¬ 
mens) Chimian father and wriief 
110?), 55S, dro-6ir, 613* 614, 6 i 6 
Clewentia, De fSeneca), 175 
Qcopatrm \TT, Queen of Egypt (69-30 ujc-)* 
70, 168, 187-190, 195, 304-3^4 228, 137^ 147^ 
3i9t344tJ47T5^i*J?».^S30 
clepsydra (w'utui clock), 66+ 308^ 356 
etitnieStij 
climate, 435* 476 
Qidas, Greek potter, 9 
Clivus Viccoriae* 341 
ChiicM Mfximij 81 

Oodia, wife of Cains Caecillu^ Metellits Cdcr 
iii jsccaimry lUL)* 135,155*157. ns 
Dodius Polcher, Publius, ponriciaa (?-3s 
B-c,)* 132, 135. 171-174 ife. aoi, 3x9 
Clodnda* 637 

clothiog, in Erruria, 6* 18; in Carthage, 40, 41; 
in Ri^e* 18* 70^ 76^ 89, log^ iji, 134^ 

:ij, )21-313* 330-329, 373-373* 614, in Spain* 
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7^4 

clochin^ 

46^^; in Giiilt 4711 in Egypt, 499; in Patthia, 

Qusium (Chnisi), ^6 
Qydc, 4761 Flnh of, 47^ , 

Ciytie, J51 
Cnidus, 5^3 

Cotiff tJuHmkn), 394, 406 
Codrx Gr&j^OrirtlUSf 634 
Cotlt-Synii^ 104 

coimge, Etruscan, fi, 17; Cartbagtmtn, 40, 
Romm, 17 j 7S-79> 192-1911 T9 Jh 

ji9t 34'i. 3581 375i *^7i 

6515^ Britiaih^ before Caesar, 47(5; FunEic, 
toitiif mterruptu^f leff biirb cqntxtfl 
Colcbis, 413 

GnlbtinuE, Luolu^ Taiqumius, friend of Scs- 
cus Tarquin {fl. 6ih ccnfury b£.), 16 
ealUpa^ of prici-tit^ 6 $, 125; of ’worker?^ jto, 
12 a, 17 J, 19 a, JK, J 7 J, 417 * 6‘7i of 
physicians, 3x3 
Cosine Gate, baide of (It 
C olopifl (imf. Oppidum Ubiorom^ (^ffr Co- 
fonia Agrippinensis), 175*1 *7^ 3^ 4^> 

475H4&J 

fofon/i Jif^ tenani: farmers 
tulfinlzfldon, Etnascan, ti; Latitl+ rl, 38; 
Greek, 3j; Roman, 24, 38, 47, iiiS-iiy, mh 
191, 194, 2t 8, 410. 4t9, 437, 465 
ColoFiru, Ptoifl, 443 

CnkKseum, 187^ 345+ 35 ^r 35^ 3*1+ 383- 

|fl7i +55. ^^7 

Colns^knSf The EpEsrlc of Paul the ApnstLc to 
tlte, 587*, 5MI 
Co]n!^sus of Rliodes^ 514 
Colmubtis, Christopher, Genoese dlficoverer 
of America (i44j(4?-iyad), 308; 325, 329, 503 
ColLunella, Lneius JemitM ^fodcranis, writer 
on agriculmre (fir isuccnmry), 319, 310*473 
coluitLO, 355-3^5^ +*i'4^3t 4^^ 4^7* t 443' 453^ 
465, 46(5, 474, 4P9, jno, 508. 509, 51 r, 511^ 
5^5. 51^ 533 ' <Mi-66i 
C^ iMlUU Lictaria, 364* 

ConHiw Foiidca, 117 

comedy, 73-74i 9i. 95. 9®. 37® 

of Fm?rr, loo 
PCKHdjfffj 479 

cwmfij CfnfurftafJj Cjenturid Assembly 

nffrmtiM ctiriitUr^ ref Curial AswmbSy 
tarmtia ptrpuli mhin^ jce Tribal Assembly 
Commagene, 32^, 495, fi| 

Cornmentaries (Caesar), 169, 178 
C<nnmentjrii (SuUs>f iiS 
commerce, we trade 

CommEMliia (Lucrus Aurelius Coomiodm), 
Roman cinpcror (161-191), 314, 2a 1, 313, 
33B, 390, 39(5^ 43“i +1*1 44^448- 
632,649 

commuiiitiaQoa. 271, 323-314 
coimnuniort, 515, ^981 59fl“6o&, 613 
commufiiaii, in Rc^rna, 6 t; 516, 537- 

J3B, 563, 576. 604*, 603, 646 


Coino (dmr* ComuraJ^ 321* 368, 4IJ, 439^ 4401, 
454 

Como. Lake (Lacus Larina), 4, 344, 454 
Contpiraf/Jt (Feast of the Crossroad), 39 
Ckimpoyte order (archiKcttircJ, 338, 357 
Ckimum, jftf Como 
amriUwfs prijidpis, aiy 
tkancordT 358; Temple ofT 34, 358 

Conojbmage, 134 , zci|, zzr^ 271 ^ zS8^ 190 , JOO- 
}oi,3^42j. ji6,5ip,Si;j 

confession, 51^, 600 
irunlitTTiatioil* 6 od 

Confucius, Chinese philosopher (55t'^479 
□r.>, 567 

cc^nTuirijdorrrp 6 oq* 

conscription, 34,J1,87,90,1 [1,114,118, i7Sp 179, 
iSz, 2ZZ, 4Z9„ 482,6rit 631*1647,6|a, 667,6d^ 
Comervatori, Aiijseo de\ 443* 

Conservatori, PaJsTzo dci, 66 t 
comoidtio, 301 

Crwfo/jrifl ad HehiiPn (SeaecaJ, 301 
Consalatio ad PotyhtiiTit {Seneca )t 30^ 
Cpnro/jfwnej De (Cicero), 163^ 

CertiFtoTu^y of tht! Sdjgr^, On (Sencea)^ 
CoastADda, sister of (Ik>mtaiitme 1 (md and 
3rd centuriej), 663 

Cofistfindne I the Great (Flatius V^fllerius 
Gonstantintss), Roman emperor C 271-337). 
IJIt J49> J7St 4^^. 4^3 t 607 , 639 ^ (4Jp ^ 
645, 653^, 665, 66d, 668 
CoostafLiioe, Arch of, 443* 

Constantine, Basilica of, 66[^i 
Ckuisiantiiier Baths of, 373 
C^wfjpiriTic, Lifa of (Kiii^bius), 663 
Commntmei, iflc, Cirta, 

CoDstanttuople (B^'tontiunt, Istanbul)* 95. 
331. 354, 406, 4i<^ 4J1, 4fizt 483t 109’, 518, 
519, 622, 633, 640, 6j6, 617, 66u 663, 670 
Camtanrinople, Coimdi of, 61 j 
Constandus [ (Flavius Valerius Constanrius 
Chlonis), Roman emperor {reigned 305- 
306), 635,640-641,644,6|i, 653, 65s 
eonsdtQuou of Rome:, 670; under the Re¬ 
public, 13-35, 5^1 ^*4+ ^^3. ^^5. 174^ 

under the Principatc, 212-117, 283, 291,39* 
oQmulship, 23-25, 17, 29-31, 34, ij6^ 180-1I1, 
191, 11], 2r6 

Contra CelmrH (Origen), see Cf lsuf 

contraception, see birth control 
concracts, in the early Republic; 57 
Copenhagen, 3^0 

CDpenuEius, Nikolaus, Polish asEToncfnier 
Cr 47 I'i 54 l)T S^tu 503 
Coponius, Quus, senator {fL 1st century 
202 

Corbnlo, Cuaeus Damirius, general (fL isr 
century), 271, 273 
Corcyra'(Corfu) ^ 3I3 
Cordtiha (Cordova), 296, 425, 470 
Cordu^ Aldus Creirnidos,historian (?-25),3Eri 
QjrfinTom, 78, iti, ili, 184 
Coriitna, T:4-:yy 
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Cnrmth, 87, 107, 191, 194, zSj. JJI, 374, 

4B7, 544 5S4-585, 6o£, 617, 6|0', Isduiius 
of, Ifl487 

Corinthiin oilier ([y^bitEcnire), 355, 

3 j7, 42D, 427*, 46 Jp 47 +p 51J. $3S, S6i 
Cormibiaiis* The First Epistio of Pad the 
Aposde m ibe+ ^14* 580^ ^87% 591 

Conothians;, The Second Epistle of Piul tbe 
±\pOitlc to the, 554, 5S7* 

Canolfljius, CaiLts {gt Cn^iiis) Maicios, hero 
(banUhcd 491 Bjt.), 35 
Corioli, 35 
com, jfF graio 

Corneille, Pierre^ French dramatist (1^06- 
i6t!r4>p 301, 41= 

Cornelia, inocher of the Gracchi znd 
cenDjry Bjc), iij, irj, 117 
Comelin^ hxt 312 

Comelk, MEtcr of the Gracchi and wife of 
Scipio Aemilliuiuj (d. and centujy 

Cornelia^ second v^ofe of Caesar 4?-d8 KjC.), 
1^7, 16S 

Comelian Laws^, 126 

Comchu Roman don, zi^ 91^ 

Cornelius, Roman Pope (?'r53)^ 6r8 
ComcTO (jwc. Tartjiniiii, 11 
corporatinosv 7»-8(\ B8p 340 

Coj^icap ^8, 4cip 43 p 4^, jz, 301, 302, 

ConmeaniuSp Tiberiiis^ consul <R zBuiLCLjip ja 
CnrvinL4 Roman famil^+ 255 
Corvus, Marcus VaJcriiiSj cohsliI and dictacor 
(fL jjot oxi), 71 
Cos, 312, 319^51^514 

cDsmetiefi, 89, 187, 155, 329, 37^-37lt +^5, 59^. 
599, 624^ 657 

Cossutia, first wife of Caesar (ist cetaniy 
167 

Costobotip 431 

Cotta, Anceiiuji, polidcal leader (A 141 ittL>+ 
78 

Cnna+ Ludns, friend of Caesar (A istcentxLnf' 
J97 

Coedan Alps» 454 
Cfnmtry Life^ On (Varra)p 159 
coortesaiLs in Etruria, 7; under Rome^ da, 68 , 
131, 138* 199, J04,144, 254, 255, 3(S6. 3^9, S3S 
court life^ z 55,303, d4D-^i .^43. df fpMi 4662, 66B 
courts, 119, 160,180, 216^ jio, a|i, adi^ 1701175^ 
M^597'J9Sp4£'i-TON44fi 
cra/is^ fio, ni. 143, jri-313. 333^ 335, 338^ 3dlj, 
373. 479 ^ iiOp Ji ]h 5i^P ^42-1144, <^71 
CrassuSp Lucius Lidnius, orator (R ist cefl^ 
tur^' BjCL)p $60 

Crasfius Dives* MsrciK Urinius, general and 
criuinvir 012-53 <24 130-131* 137-139, 

r68-i^ 170-179,192, i94TJi7^J.i 21^29,531,613 
Crutes of AiaUus, Stoic philosopher (C md 
centmy &.cj, 95 
ciTtnation, 84, a^a* 443, 472 
Cremona* 47, 87, 234 185, 454,4^1 


CfebccTCi, collcagtm who forsook Se. Paul 
(isc centuiy)* 390 _ 

Crete or Candia Cicta)* 17% 55* zoo* 

ij4 505 

Gi^ea, ftjp 519 

criimiiali* in labur, 78, 312-, in games, 383-387; 

law and* 398; in the army!, 665 
Crispus, son of Constannne I U-^16}^ 66^^66^ 
Crispus^ CaJua* husband of Agrippina the 
Younger tfl. ist century)* 273 
Cmolaus* Greek philosopher (fL ind century 

95-9^ 

Croesus, King of Lydia (d. 560 bx:.)^ 516 
Cronus^ 62-^3,5^* 

Crotofia* (Cotrone)* 35, 37, 51, 3^3 
Cnicifl^on* 555, 559, 571-574 
crucifixion, iiz* 13B* idB, iBi, 385, 397,. 4^H* 
4Sft 544, J4J, J71-I7J, f7S. Jffi* 
Ctesiphon, 41 j, 4 z8, jzA, 519, jji, doi. 605. 611 
Cubap 59 

cults, rc? religioDL 

culcurt, ItMkn, 3-5; Vdianovan, 5; Etruscan, 
5^11* 17-iB* 36; Celtic* 36; Latin* 38; Car^ 
thaginbn, 40-415 Greek, 95, 96; Gemtiii, 
479s Udder the Republic, 75* 177; under the 
Principatc, 134-JJJ. 2B7. 3 iL 3 ? 5 h 
449^ 4F5* 459t 4*^+ 474^ 47^*. 481. 615; under 
the monarchyp 661* 666-667; Rome, ^70- 

671 

Ctrniac, 17, 35* 37, 64* 73* 113+ in, iz6t 340, 
346, 34.7* 456 
cuneiform* 319 
Cupid* a|j* 4^ 

Curio, Caius S^bonlos* oraror and consid 
(?-53 BX^), 16B 

Curio, Calus Senboniu^, genecoi C?-49 b^>* 
133, r6B, rGr* 183*361 

Ciiriiis* jVlamus Dcntatm, hcru and consul 
(fl, 175 BxJ* 71 

cutTcncyv mediums of exchange 
furno ^cnjoruwtp 28-19, 
twsm pnblhsif, ree post 
Cnxdtis, Marcus, legendary himOp 64 
Curilia, Lake CRozzo di kattgTULno>p 28S 
Cybtkp 94* 157* i76p 350, fijp 5 i 3 t 514*125. JiSi 
5i7> 606; ref Magnai Aiatcf 
C]j^elcp Temple of, 358 
Cyclades, 519 
Cydnus, 204 

Cynicism, 136, 192, 300, 489-4901 493, 509, 

557. 657 

CjTiosccphalae (hattJc, 197 bxl}* 85 
Gyndiia, 253 

Cypti^ St, ■(TftaSciite Caccilius Cyptiamis), 
Latin lather df the Church and Rishop of 
Cartilage (zDD^-a^B)* 6ojp 6 j3p 617* 618* 650* 
657*665 

Cyprus* 173* 174* 196* 204* 2o6t 216. jio, 313* 
S^S* F^h 5481 582. 583. 630 
Cyreoaica* 40p 310* 3% 

Cyrenc, 116, 413. 548, 559* 
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CjfTopivdefa (Xenophon), 

C^TicuSj 51611 Miplc of, 41S 

D 

Dack (Rumaniii)^ 1^1, jii, 4io»4ia+ 

414, 434, 415^ 4j4"f 4S0. 63a. (SjS 
Daedalus, 35^ 35? 

Ddfj/y see Acta Dmma 

Dainiaiia^ 317, 36S, 453, 4^0, 623, 639^ 653 
daioa^c i^iiiE:^^ 58^ 396 

Damascus, 7B, jio, jaE, yii, 550. j>|, 544* S77i 
581^ fi03 

Dsinis the Fpieuream (in Lucian K 496 
da^ridg^ La Etrtirk^ 7, 1 1, under Rome* Sjj 
ijf, 204, las, J14, 354, 367, 377*379,43<\ 437- 
470. fi» 

Daticms, Fatm^ 44 ^ 

danemg girL (pri/eilae GaJiianae^^^'ja 
Danid. &3ok of. 540. 54^. 559. 5*547 5^9^ 

Dante, jt^e Aljg^cn 

DiouIk (tJBf. DanuMtis &r Isttr)^ 111+194,117^ 
257,1^1, 339, 410,41 f4 4^4-*4t 4^7 p 4^9 i 45 *p 
4J2,441, 44Ji, 440,475.470, 4^, 5 *5zd, 

617+ 6iB^ 630,631*, ^3^+ d39t ^0+ 669 
Daphne, piork in Antioch, 5 [ 2 
Qaphnis, grammarian of class ^6 p ist 

cennary 3J4 

ffTjd CMpe fLongttr). 637 
DardancHcs, W HcUraponc 
Darriv 38^ 

Dadus t E-fystaspifi, King of Pcisk (5j8?-4S6? 

>jcu), jzS 
Dark Ages, 470 

David, King af the JiirVnt (relgEied 1010^4 
B.C.), 5J4,141, 5i7,558*, J59, 569 
Dawn, 141, 340 
Day of Atooficiienr, 

Dead Sea (injp- Lacus AsphaldtfsL ^37 
death masks, 

dehts, 191,1(3, 331, 399-4™p 5^4^ 53*5. 644 
DccapoUs. J35 

Dccebaius, Ksog of the Dacians (?-iDd), 291, 

41th 4ii 

Dccan^irs. 13, 31, 399, 6 jo 
dedmal sj'stcm, 75 

Dedus (Qiiiis Alessius Quintus Ttaunus 
Declus), Roman emperor Cioor-a^iL ^15, 
618-629^ 633^ 6 ^0,6^7 

Declus iMus, Publius, comul (?-340 bjc:), 37*. 

I>ecius Mns, Fnblius, sou of precedingt conml 
(?-z95 a£.), 64 

deforescaiioti, 77, 270^ 4S7. 665 
Dcianeira, 354 

ddiiciuock, 2ifi-227, 23d* zriicii 3J5H+ i69t 174, 
291-293+ 309, ^rG, 3B8,430,431, 513, 623.. 
640-641,64^ 

Deip/t&sophistf (Adienaeus of Naucratis), 
635-636 

deLnores, 363. 264+ 269, 579,169,190, 39a, joi-. 
303, 438, 447 


Delia, iy3 

Delos, fidP+ B6. 92“+ 113+139, 330, 519, 546 
Delphi (Kastri),d4, 134,472,517 
Ddphic oracle, 64+ 484 

Demss, colleague who forsook Sc. FauJ <ist 
century)* 590 

Demeterp 61, 511; Feasr of. 515 
DemetriuSr Cynic philosopher <fl. ist cen¬ 
tury), 300 

DeirLe[rjns+ Rishep of Alexandria <fL 311! cen¬ 
tury), 61J 

Demccrius, Greek image-maker (at time of 
Sainc Ratil>+ 515, 585 
demigods, 241 

deniDcracj^ in Canhage, 54- Cicero on, 165; 
under Rumc; 34, 54, 91, 116+ iiz, iz8, 136* 
160, 179-180, 208+ 313, 251^ 260, 535. 340, 395, 

Democritus^ Greek phtlwopher (460?-362? 
Px::), 150, 153, 164+497 

Demnnax, Greek Cynic philosopher {50-150)1 

4&7,490 

Demosthenes, Atiicnlan orator and statesman 
( j^?-3i2 isC,>,95, 161 
dendstry+ Etrusrmi, 6; Romm, 7J, 313 
Dcibc, 513, §Bl 
Deuteronoiny', 536 
Dialogue on Ormors (Tadtns), 433 
Dialogues of rii^ Dea^ (Lneian j, 496-497 
DMogtfes of the iietmrai (Lncian)+ 495-496 
Dianii, 6l, 61, 63+81+ 389, 459 
Dmnbsi (Epkcctiis)^ see DiFcoro-ref 
dice. In Etnma^ 7; in Rome;, 269, 175,403 
dictatorHhjp, in Rome, 30-31, 34, J19, 124, 116, 
its, 136, {Cicero on)^ 165, 179-184, 181^197. 
3E^, 3IJ, 214, 645 

Didius, genera] (fl. isc century' pji), 136 
Did (US ^lim (Alarmis Dldius Salvlns Jullania 
Sei-erus), Roman emperor (133?-193)11 62tH 
62 [ 

Dido (ElissaL daughter of King Iklu^ of 
39- 340-241+ 256 

Did>Tna, 514 

Diek, Hernimn, Gcnnan classtoai phiicdogisT 
{1B48-19JZ), 504* 

CJusdi^), J93,4D64 409,654 
Digests (SaMus Jtibmus), 392 
di mdigeteSf 61; di novemties, fix 
Dio Cassius, res Dion Cassius Cocedanos 
Dlo Chjyso5tcim+ see Dinn Chrv'sostomiis 
Dincletiiui (Cdus AurdJus Valeiias Dicwrle- 
tknus JovLus), Rninan emperor {245-313 )+ 
m* 3*^. 375. 4iSp 474t 4S9 5^9 606, 622, 634. 
635, 639-645+ 651,655, 657, 664, 668 
Diocletian, Baths of, 359, 375, 635 
Diodorus Siculus, Greek l^udan (isr c«i' 
tmy^ B-c-), 42+ 234 

Diogenes of Scicada (the BabyEonmn), Stole 
philosopher (3, md ccnLiiry 95-9^ 

49^ 

Diogenes Laertius, Greek hlstoiiaii of philos¬ 
ophy (rnd Century), 655 
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Diagiictns^ Stoic phUo^ph^r (If, 2nd ecn- 
mrv>, 4^5 

Dion Cavils Cocccianos (Dio Cassius)^ Bi- 
tii^vTiiao historian of R.omc (155-140?), 14, 
J4, 207^ ii 1,11^, aij, 161, 26j, jdfi, 171+ i3b*, 
290, 302, 414, 44Z, 51^ 545,540, 610, 62 a, 6}6 
Dioq Chr^-soaEomiis, Greek rhetorician (fl, 
reign oi Trajan), 4oS-4t^, 483, ^6, 4M, 

5 «>P 511-522 
Djoii>'^an Ardsfi, Sa 
Dionysian ciik, 94, 354, 458 
Dknysiui* Blskdp of iVIcJtandria (fl. 3rd cen- 
niiy)^6jovflji,66d 

Dinnysios of HalicarfiasstiSp Greek historian 
54?-7 &.C.), 134. 515 

Dionje'sus, 6i, 94, 204^ 33-2, 353, 513, 5Z5, 553^ 
5SS, 595, 590, 60^; ree jiio Bacchus 
Dionysus, Theater of^ 487 
Diopkantns of A]e:tandiia, Greek algehrakt 
(fl. 250), 633-634 
Dioptra (Hero),. 504 

Dioscoridcs of Cilicia, Greek writer on medi¬ 
cine (40-90 A505 

Djosciiridcs, gem cutter (fl. reign of Augns- 
113S>, 346 

Dhcmirses fEpIctietiis), 490- 494 
Dispersion, the Diaspora)^ 545-54^^ 575^. 579 
Dfspsitmiones TnsctiJ^a& (Gwo^t i6i'p454 
dLwctioti, 313, 504, 506 

Dhimic Immiutiimes (Lactantins),662 
diyination, fee soochsayLag 
DtvmatioTK, De (Cicero), 163 * 

£^ 7 He ^^rfj^nrfjer (Viurci)^ 159 

divorce, 69, 89, r34-r36, 115-224, 229, no, 

154 266,171, 279t 37<^i 4?®h 479. 5^9* 539i 
568, 590, 598 

Docctists, 605 

Dolabeik, Cnaetis Cornelius;, governor ffL ist 
centnty b.c,), 169 

Dalabeil^ Pablins ComelioA^ consul ajid gov¬ 
ernor (^-43 BjCL}.^ 108-189^ T91, MK> 
dole, fee grain 
Doliche (Kflkava), 390 
dome, 355-361,410, 421, 635^ 66i| 671 
Domkia, wife of Domitian (isr cenmry), 291 
DomiiJa, Via, 475 

Domitian (Tims Flavtus Domidanus Augus¬ 
tus), Roman emperor (51-96), Z34, 2S7, 2S9- 
mv m* 3^ 35*. m 5+4 34s» 54®- 

35^ 3^5 137^^ 39O139®t 399-4^7^41^x4151433. 
434- 417* W- 47** 49“i 5=^ fi*. 547 t 575. 

*47; DomiriL, Roman cku, i04 
Dumirilla, St. (^-loo), 6 di 
DomhiuSj Lucius, polidciau (fl. ist ccnmiy 
174, 176, 

Domna, Julia+ wife of Sepdmius Sevems 
(?-ii7), 611-613, *35 
Doffmx Atfr^a, see Golden House 
Duinus Flflvia, 190, 316, 345 
O&trms 

Domus Tiberiuna^ 344 
Domus Ttanstorii, 280 


7^7 

Donar (Tor), 479 
□ooatLscs^ 6f3 

Donatus, Bishop of Carthage and founder of 
the Dauarists (fl, 4rh century), 657-658 
Dorchester (ak^. Durnovarb) 

Dork order (architecture )s 338, 355, 357, 41 j 
DifrjfpboroF (Polytidtns), 350 
Aoxvry, in Etruria, 7^ in Rome, 57, 68, 69, 89, 
134, J41, 167. 223, 230, 370p 396, 440 
drainage. Si, loj, 193, 314 410, 454, 461, 466, 
473- 51 i.*3ip *39 

drama, 74-75, 97^02, 135, 253, 269, 177, 301- 
302, 307, 314, 378-379, 461-p Horace on, 249 
drawnngs, in Varro^s hfiashieft 159 
dream andy^s, 388, 4S5, 507, 525, 6it 
“Dream of Scipk^^ (Ckero), 165 
Drepana (Tnpani), batrie in 2490.0., 45 
DrcM^^p ArthuTi German philosopher (^865- 
;935),554 

drinking, in EtrurisK 71 in Carthage, 41; under 
Rome, 65, 71, 94, laj, 196, 199^ 200, 

204. 220, 247, 163 p i67p 269, 297-198, 520, 314, 
334^ 34^ 354- 37^- 377.4t>®. 4ih447, 5^^, 

562, 599i ill Gani^ 471; in GctrrKiny, 478^ in 
Paithk, 529 

drugs, 310, jii'313. 3»?. J4*t JOJ, jod-jo? 
Dnilda, 471,473,479 
Drtitikm Siaiyrp 459 
Dnisi, Roman family, 13Z 
Drusilla, sister of C2llgLila (? 3 aj>. ), 166 
Dnmis, LVlaicus Livius, statesman (fl, 2nd cen- 
tury njc,y, 117, 121 

Drusoi, ATarrus IJ^ins, statesmanp son of pre¬ 
ceding (?-9J te.), 111-122 
Dnism Caesar, son of Tiberius (?-23>, 363, 
5*4 

Drusus Senior, Nero daudins, gcFicnl, step¬ 
son of AugLi2nii5, (33-9 n^), 217, 229^ 230, 
248,159, 26r, 269, 299,313, 371 
Diydcn, John, English poet and dnuiiadst 
ii63i-i7Do), 239,671 

Duchesne, Louis Afarfc Olrvier, French 
Romm Catholic prelate and achnjar (1843- 

]9S2)p633 
Dora, 601 

Dura-EunopuSp ^12,529 
Diirer^ Albrecht, German pamter and en¬ 
graver (1471-1518), 580 
Diittej^ On (Panactius), 97 
dyring. J12-323. 319, 331, 34a, 373, 471, 510 
Dyrrhachinin (Dota;:^), 184-105P 400,481,6oi 

E 

Ea^c, the, 78, 06, 94, 95, 121, JJ4, Tif, 119, 138, 
J47 p i54t 170=. I7tf I7&, Ifl6. 1^+ 

195, 105, 204,106, 20a, 213, 216, iji, 153, j6i* 
292, 310, ^15, 329, 330^ 331, 33j[, 361, 375. 378, 
3S9, 406,41a, 41 jp 419,420, 441, 4J5, 463,471, 
48a. 507, fit jri, 514, jif. 564, 576, 603, 605, 
616-617, 6 ji. 6i2, 6i9p 6jo, 630, 639,644, 651. 

*55- ***- 670,671 

Easter, 617,647, 66^, 664 
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EhioTihrtj 577 
Eboracmn, Yatk 

(j?fCT Iberus)^ 47^ ^S, 115^ 4^9 
EbmoDcs, 176 
Ecbat^ji:! (Hi^niacLin}, 

Frrl «tas T/-A, 5^ 

Hhfoiy (Eusf^yus)^ ^3 

Ecf^ldiii^cuSt 139 
Ef (Vet^), joj, 13^ 143 

FjChuiuu^ CnnVAl batflti Dili 356 Bwcj p 44 
Edm^ Gflrdea cf^ 614 
£dc $53 (in Grtfrcc), 4Bj 
Edc^i (Uffa.), 5 } 3 p 6 a£, 60 i !|^639 

Fr^is (Diactdtpn), 64^^^ 

EdoTTir 

educduoup Etruscan, 7; Cairhaginjan, 48; 
AthcnuTi, 487^!^; RoTfian^ 70* 73+ 7^,, 90,95* 
157,141, 317, ijgp 265, 3J4, Jfl 7 - 3 SS. 4 * 4 - 44 ®. 
477i 50,513,661,671 

educatqpfi^ 137, %6Sj 424, 461, 466, 476, 
66 j, 671 

effeminacy^ 132,^15+ 251* 438^ 443 
Egcfkp tj, 63^ 361* 

Egnatia, Via, 324,481,602 
Egrypt* 5, 6, B, jn, 7 J, 77 , 9 *. 9 ^*- 159^ 168, 

170, r86-[^ 193, 1Q3, 2P4, 296 v 2D7^2C^p 211, 

iii+irjp iiSp 2i7^iiSp 215^333, 147, iM, iB+p 
301,308, 313, 30, 323, 314,335, 327, 329p j3i, 
J 3 ^ 34 ^ 347 % Wp ?Sii 3 ^ 57 . ^ 59 ^ 3 * 4 -J<^p 
366* 374, 381.389, 39*^ 4 iiT 4^4^ 4^9. 4i*. 437- 
48 2, 483 t 4^ 4871 49 J. 49 »- 5 ° 7 - 5 ® 0 . JI 4 - 
jz5p 52flp 530^ 53 2p s^9f JSB, 59J, 6ciz, 6od. 

613,613,630,631,631^ 633,634, 638, 639,641, 
653p 657, ffjflp 671 

Eg^’pdan^ 187,630 

'TaStr (Hciiodorus]ip see 
Elglith Legion, 181 
Ebigabal, 62 l, 61 5^ 6z6 

Elagabalus (lMojcos Varius Avlm^ Ra^ianns 
Amrcliys Amoniniis HcliogabaSuB), Eouian 
emperor (205?-22i), 390, 6zz, dz^-^z^^ 62.6, 
639 

Elba, 6^ jzl 

Elbe AJbts), iij^4iz 

Elders ipreskytm}^ 579, jSz, 5M 
Elu, ire Vetia 

Fjeosnkil mystenD, 41 ft, 487, jzj 
EleusLi, 431, 487, 525, 606 
FEjahp Jewish prophet* 574 
Ells, 4B2 

Elizabeth, motber of John the Bapdst., $6a 
Elizabedian Age, 258,510 
Fiysian Fields, 84,241 

emaacipadon, 57, iii, 111-122, 335, 3^3^ 365^ 
3H4* 398,631 

cniascukdan, 94, 157, 182, 190^ 385, 512+ 515, 

5^h i^p 5 *^ ^* 1 . ^*41 6^ 

embalmings aBi 
Emciita (Merida}* 470 

Emcr^iip Ralph Waldo^ Americm essayist, 
poet^ and philosopher (1803-1882), 307* 367 
Emea, 621,623^625,638.639 


emetics, 377 

emigrQtion, ir7, 118, 482, 487 
Emm^kisi (KnlcMtiych ) , 535, 57^ 

Empedocles, Greek pbho&d^er (500-430? 
148* 153 

emperor-woT^pp see ddiicatian 
emphyteusis, 416 

Empire, growth of, $71 95, 107, 108, 177 -tjR, 
106, 217^1 iSp 148 
Emporia e, 470 
Eraporium, 339; 341 

£' 3 iirh£^jfi^^ of Epicrecus fArrian),490*,494 
Eocolpius, 297-198 
Encradtes, ^ 

Eia|adi, 537 

engmeering, EtnKcan* 6 ^ tS; Romany 75, Si^ 
176, t93, 2i9^zzo, 166^167, 270, 316-328, 356, 
359-361, 410, 418-421, 464, 465^ 470, 473 p 474, 
480, jijp 635 

FngJand* 249*, 1581 joz, 346, 40&, 475^ 515 
Etiglish, 671 

English Channel, r76p 470^ 475,476 
engraving, 278p 346 
F nna (CascrogioTaimi}^ tu 
Eimr^ (PJoiimis), 608-611 
Enniiis, (^ntuSp poet and dramadsr (239^169 
ajs.), 67 p 97-98, 14S, 155, 159^ J64, Z34, 141, 
3J5.442.667 

Enoch* J74i Bwk of, 540,5,1,559,5&1, jpj 
EnteUus, 3S2 

EpaphroditaSp freedntan of Nero (fL ist cen- 
rary >, 184* 191,4^ 

Ephesians, The Epi^de of F^uJ the Apostle tn 
the^ 587* 

Ephesus (Ayasololc), 104, 311, 319, 4r7-4j8* 
5 t> 4 t 5 p 5 * 5 ^ 5 1^,546,577,585,591,1601,603^630 
Ejiicharis, conspincor C?-65), 371 

poetry, 74, ^ 139-244, Z78, 296, 316, 317 
Epiciemi, Stoic philosopher (6 o?-izd?), 295, 

301,3074 1 54Z44Z54B2 486490^494,5 IQji I I 

Epicuneanism^ 95 p 131, 132, 14k, 154, 164, 136, 
249,304,370432481489-490,4914^^2,^1 
epicuieanistii^, 68, 98, 147, 134, 215, 130. 14+, 
347. ^7^ 179 m ^ 86 * 3D0,304, 

37 iS®. 41 *f 4 ^. 521, 540-541 
EpiEnzms, Greek philosopher {342?-z70 bx-L 
95. 13^1 14^ i 4 <h * 53 .15+*. 35“* 3 ^ 4 * 307. 

346, 388* 490 

Epidauras, 62* 114,139^ 482,487,563 
epigranv 135, 155^ [74^ 247* 290+ 295- 

196,302,316-31 a, 369 , 3 fl 9 , 39 fl 43 ^i 4 j 7 , 5 fl^ 5 10 

Epiphariins, ChfistLan wricer (S, 4fli CE^niiy), 
616 

Ep^ 37 , 3 ®, 1 lit 131. 4S3 

Epistles (Horace), 248-149 

M&raSej (Seneca)* 304 
Epodes (Horace), 246 

esiuires (equestnans)^ 15, ii, 21, 14^. 26, 27, 33^ 
8a* III, ji6p 139, i^2p 191, iB6k 33^-333. 3^3" 
364, 384, 435, 440, 622^ 633 
Eratnsiheflcs^ Greek geometer and asiroii- 
omcr (276 ?-t95? jzj 
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Enema, 

ErgotiiniiE^ Gtc&k pon]eT+ 9 
Ers 5 f 4 /ii 

erosion* 339,417,665 
E^draelfl* 53 j 
espionage, Hanmbai'j, ^ 

Eshmim, 41 
Espcfanta* 67 j 

Esqulliijfi, iz*,ir5,j jj,3ii,j|D^342, JJ4 

essay, 24 r* 304^ 671; Ciccrov 163-166-, 

302-304; Plirearch, 483-456 
EitAy on Criticism (Pope), 249^ 

Essencs, 5J7'5J®' 5J5> J<S». J77. f97 

Etesiaa wiad^ 325 

cdiitzs^ of Lacretius, 148-154; of Zeno^ 196; of 
/Vlaictis Aiudhis, 444-446; of Epictetus, 491 - 
494 p Jewish* 548, 591,61?; of Christ* 566-567* 
601, 618, 667 

Ethiopia* 188, 317^ jja, 364, 366,500, 546 
Ema* Aft^ 418 

Etnuia (LiTuscia), j-jS, }7,fo. 51,64. 
73. rii, iJi, 139, 143.144.169, J39, 3fQ,4<p, 
+J4i 

Etrasinti Federation* 5-6, 17* 

Ecruficans, 5-18, 35, 36* 37, jj, ui 
Etrttsaui s^dc, sec Tuscan style 

Eubon,7 j,jjft, 3j7,48 j.j ,9 

eucharisc, tec conunmuoii 
Eunopiod, slave* 334 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, Greek astTODomer (4*6?- 
35^?i.c.)*i65 

Edhetnems, Greek tnythologisi (fi. jao ilc.), 
98 

Eumenes H* King of Ptigamurn (reigned 197- 
r59B.CL)*5i6 

Euiiaphis, Greek sophist and historian (d. end 
of 4Jth centnrj'), 6j6* 

Eiinoc:, Quceo of Numidia Cist ceniury hj],) 
168 

EimirrEj The fT-erHicc)* tot 
eunuch^ 334, 363, 515,614, 640,666 
Eiinua, Sicilian slave i^der <fl, jod century 

1J3,), IJ2 

Euphrates, Greek Semc philosopher (?-j38)* 

Euphrates, 178,194,217,414*495,5 u.512,513^617 
Eiinptdes, Athenian dramadsc {4^4^ 

9B, 154,178,158, 302,513 
Europe, 78, 86*95, ^5+. ^ 7 % 3^0, 

334^ 4^1^ 475^ 47®i 497^ 5 H^ 

6fi, 653,635*664,670 
Eiin^dM:e,9f, 256 

Eus^ius Pamphii^ Bishop of Caesarea* earcle- 
riastical historian (260? -340?), 501, 591, 
649** 951, 654, 657, ^9-660^ 662^663 

Eujdne Sea* lee Black Sb 
evil eye* 6a 

cvolurion* Luctcdtis on, 150-133 
exeirrninnriicaaoa, amoog Jcwi, 547; Church, 
5f-h«k]f*6ia 
En^us, 567 
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expansion, fCs Empire* gromh of 
E^Femo (Ovid)* 157-ijS 
extreme inictian* 600 

F 

Fabia* thurd wife of Ovid (fl* m eeiJtuiy)* 
256* 257* 258 
Fabiaui^iTaiegypia, 183 
Fabii* Rorrmn dan, 21, 7A ^55i 364 
Fablus (Qoinms Fabius Alaximus V'errueosu^, 
Cunctator)* geneml and dictator (?-203 
Bjc), 30^ 63 

Fabius Ficcor, Cains, painter 303 b^.)* 82* 

Fabius Pictor, Quintus, general and hktarian 
(fl. end of jni ceatury 71, 73 
Fabricius, Pons, 317 
Fabulina* 59 

fii«ori«. ii I-JIJ. 3J3,347.477,49S, 643,644 

fairs* 78* 32? 

Faith, 35SJ TemplE oE 358 
Falemian wtuc* 45S 

family, in Ecmrk, 7; m GcnTiany*479j In eariy 
Rome, 56-391 72* 88* 91; in the later Re¬ 

public, 134, i47i under the Ptincipate, 221- 
asi* 300, 521* 334* 348,363-364, 366, 371* 441; 
under the monarchy* 656 
family name (cfigHomFFi)^ 56-37 
Fannk, wife of Hclvidins Priscus (ist cen- 
37is 44^ 

Far East* 84, 529 
Firmese Bull, 634. 

Famese Herculet (Glycoa)* 349*634 

Fameie Iuko^ 349 

Famese Pakee, 351 
Fjini (Ovid), 236-137 
Fate, 242, 304 

father* die {paterfamiBjts}^ in the Republic, 
5^ J7 p 19* 68-69, under the Prindpatc 
and Empire* 395 

Fathejs of the Qinrch, 308, 524* 603,6t 1-615 
fjiro^ De (Cicero i&i* 

Faunus, 59,65 

Fausta, second wife of Conscancirhc I f4th cco- 
tuty), 663-664 

Faustina Senior* vrife of Antoiiinus Pius tmd 
century)* ^3* 427* 43a 

Faustina Junior, vv-ife of Marcus Aur^lmS (?- 
175), 423* 425,417-4216,430,441 
Faventift (Facniecji, 453 

Favorifltis of Gaul, philosopher at Hadrian^ 
court (fl, 2nd centoty), 367,413 
feasting, Etruscan, 6 , 7; (janhaginkn^ 41; 
under Rnmc, 65-66^ 68, 69, 71, 82* SS-49, 90, 
^3^ iJJi H 7 -^ 186,190,102, 223* 243, 266, 276, 
185, 196, 297-19S, 534,135,572, 376-377, 386, 
461,476^3x3* 362,624 
Feast of Tabetnadcs, ^ 

Fcbris,73 
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Feibc^ Antonias^ procDratcjr of Jodci CC ist 
ccntojy ^71+ J4J, 5S6 
Fer^m, 65 

feriae (holy days)^ 65 
Fcirajs Furom Alieni)^ 454 
Ferrem, Gugliglmo, Itdian histodan (b. 
187a), 173* 

futility, jd, 61,65. 66,^7, 19J- =i=+ 

121-211, 2I4-2^5 i 3 ^3-3^. 43*^ 449t 479. 

5 ^Fi 5 ^ 5 f 545. ^ 
feitilititrs, 76, 1120-321 

fesdTok, 59. 63, 65-67, 71, 74, 76, ^Ht 123. ^^5* 
J16, 139, 256, 334, 435, 347, 377-570. 38s. 

42 3,461.484,51 ir 5 15,5230 42:-543v579N59®i*7 ^ 
Fesros, procuracur of Judea (IL 62), 543, 586 
63 

feustusm. 60 
fcudaliiTn, 631* 
l-iiletiae (Casiel Giubileo), 1 1 
Field of Marii, 65, iiS, 143, 173, 192, 232^ ifld, 
291, 3dBi^ 340, 348, |60p 361,565, 390 
Figaro, roi 

Fimbria, Qa^ius Flavius^ poliucjart and general 
(?-84 ejc;>, ia4'iiy 
finance, 19a, 192-193. 330-332, 336,411 

Finibur^ De (Cicero K ^63% i6j 

fire brigade, Crassui*, 131 
jirst dame ^p^i^^7^o?ne7^), 56-57 
Ftm PriticipUs (Oiigen), iee Pm 
fiici, 211 * 
fijtW, 22 1-3 22 

filling, jii. j 41}, 47D, 4B}, 515,51a, j6j, S7 j 
Fliccus, Avitlios^ govciriof (fi, ist cennuy), 

500^ 50] 

Fkccos, Lochs VakriTS, coisol (f-e6 b,c->, 

Flaccus, VaJciios, senator (n. 3rd cenmry 
m£-3, loi 
ilag^laijoQp 354 
fijrrnties^ 63 

Flaminkn Way, 78,455 

Flaminluf;, Caiua, pulitinal leader (^^217 S-C.). 
47,49.7®. S ¥^ 

Fl^inios, Titus Quineticis. generoi (fL 200 
BjdJ.Sj, gdp 5S1 
Flanders, 174 

FUubcrt; Gusrave, French aDvelisc (1821- 
16B&3, 259 
Ftam^etf 291-291 

Flavian Amphlnhcater, Colosseum 
Flavian Dynasty, 185-293* 351* 4117* 4(1,44a 
fleet, see navy 

floods, 1591 i93t 339. 4^P. ^ 

Flora (goddess)* 65, 381 

Flora, couriESan (fL tsfc ctnmr)' bjc,), 138-139 

Fioriliit, 65, 378^ ^8[ 

Florence {am:. Florentia^* 9, 3^^*, 454 
FJdius* Lneins Aimacxis, hi^tiiui (fl, esc cm- 

tmy),473 

Homs, procurator of Judea (IL ist cenrun')^ 
J4J'S44 


Foncana drj Tre%% 327* 
food, in the Roman army* 34^ in Cardtage. 40^ 
41’, under Rome, 38, 54* 70-71* 76* 88-^ 133, 
115,127, 24ip 247* 298, 520-311, 318-310* 373 p 
376-377, 636 
forgery, in aitj 341 
Ponniae (Formia)* 161* 201 
Fornax, 59 

Forth, 476^ Firth of, 476 
Fortuna Primigenia, Temple of, 454 
Formna Vihlbi, Temple of, 358 
Fortune (Forcimii), 358, 388, 424, 655 
Fomme, Temple of, 344^ 358 
fortenereliing* fee soothsaying 
Fomn. ij, S4,17,47, fi4, ^ 71,79,84,89, iij. 
123* J25, rzd, 136.141, 146,16ft, 161* 166. 169 
179* 189, 192* 198,199,102, xzB, 23 r, 239, 280, 
1% 340,341, 342* 152, 358, 361, 37S, 39J* 394, 
402,421*423,427*, 429, 635 
Fortim BDariiim, 340* 342, 358 
Forum f folEtoiiiim, 341 
Forom lulii (Frejus), 474 
Forum Tnlium, 191, 341 
Fonini pHcatorium* 341 
Fonim Traknum, 411 
foniim, 466* 473* 477 
fountains* J4J-345. 1^- 3*4. f ^5 
roiiJth Gospel, see John, Gospel of Saint 
Fiacastam, GirolaniD, Italian astrudomeri 
poet* and pli>'siciaEi (1483-1553), 154 
Fiagflnarid, Jean Honor^ French painter and 
engraver (1732-1806)* 351 
Fiance* 174-175,234*101,369406470^475404*671 
FrancB* Saint, Italian faundrr of Franciscan 
order (1182-1226)1 455 
Francois Vase, 9 
Franks. 175, 629, 653 
FnjiCaci, 454* 

Frazer, Sir James Geoirgc, ScOddsh anlhropo]- 
ogkt (1854-1941)^ jgs* 
free cidea* 46;. 474* 481 

freedmen* stains of, 270, 271* ^87, 290* 292, 298* 

IJ1. 334 -1 J8i 4* J. 543. 

French* 73* 295, 475, 637 
French dvilization, 177-178, 470,475 
French Revoluuon* [92,<^i*^ 
frescoes, m Etmiia. lo; in Pompeh. 74, 351- 
354; under Rome, 81, 338, 352-354, 371,511; 
Christian* 601 
Frtyi, 4^ 

friendship, deem oa, 165-166; Mono! tin. 

147, 250; in Rome, 444 
FroMf Jesus to Fmi dGaagncr), 557* 

Fra^n the Fimtus (Chpid)* see PsiftfO 
Fronuims, Seitiis julins, engineer and staies- 
inan ffl. 1 SI ccntuiy)* 327-528 
Fronm, Marcus Comelhj^ rhetorician (na?- 
180?), 108.302^ 315,417,425,430*442,443.466 
fratnentiSTia, ;«* u6 

Fucimis* Lake (Lago di Cdann), i9|t 270* 526* 
4iu 

Tfii 77 i 34 J. +77 
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Fjifia CanhtLXf hXj zar, 

Fulvia> wife of Antony laj^ 20^- 

ioy, irtJ, loS 

Folvios^ g-aieril (fl, jrd century a^), 51 
FuiTTiys, AiiluSj conspimroir (isc cenniiy' BjClJi 

m 

FuuLck-Brerit^iiio, FraniZp FreacK hi^Toiiaii {b. 
jSiJi)p 47 ^ 

Fuflckineinal^m, 

fuoenl rites, 83-84, 98^ ror, 157, iBOp 190^ 

19^ i8a, 33j, 37St, 379, 381^582, 601 

funu£urep88,92,133,303,345-344352,373459,3 32 


Gabinhn 139-140 
Gabinius, Aiiltis, poliddia t?-4® ^^9* 

nh <74. fS4 111 
Gabriel, 189 

Gatlitm (Katra), 297, 509,530, 335 
Gadcs (Cadiz) 4®, 13 3,169,35 2,3 1 5469470,514 
Gaiscjic, King of ibc V^l^d^ls (fl. 4^9-455)^ 
670 

Gaios^ jurist (f|, md centucy), 392+ 394,. 394 
397«,399, 40itW 

Galatia (Anatolia), 84218,51 3 t578^5B3p585^63o 
G aktians, Tbt UpEtlc of Paul the Apo^e to, 
j!r4t S7*% 5^5.587" 

GaJba {Servius Sulpkhis Galba)„ Roman em¬ 
peror (3 rSg), 283-285,323.434, 436 

Galba, Servlos Suipicius, scatesniiui (iL 2iid 
centnty 87 

Galea (Claudius Galenus)^ Gneck physician 
(ijp-iM?), 31J, 3J4, 37j, 423, 410, 503-^07. 
f 99 , 

Gflicrius (Calus Galcriiis Valerius Maxi- 
miaiiiis}, Roman cu^ror (ea. 150-311)1 
635^ 6^o-6j^t^ (S44, 6^ij 651, 653, 6|4p 661 
Galicia^ Danubiau, 432 

Galilee. 530, 533, 541. 544, J37, jjS, 56^ j4j, 
Galla, J17 

Gallia Lugduneirsis, 472, 474 
Gallic War, 169, I 74^i78p J79 
Gallientis (Publius Licinius Valemmis Egra- 
rius Galheatis J^ Romari empernr (rdgricd 
253-268^608,6194530,635,650,666.669 
GaJUo. «e Novatnsi, Marcus Anmeu? 

GaUus (Caius Vibius Treboniaiuis Gallus), 
Roman emperor (ca, 207-15^), 619 
Gailus^ Aebus, general (^ isr oemury 
33<i-i37. foa 

Gamaliel IT, Jewish Patriarch (fl. ciL ioo>, 547 
Gamaliel, a Pharisee, and president of the San¬ 
hedrin (ft istcenmiy), 576,579-iSo 
gambling, in Ecmria. 7, under Rome. 6ip 269^ 
3834 447.45S. 4B8 

games, in Etruria, 6^7; under Rome. 82.90.99, 

JlJp 121, 133-134, i6S-r6^ 171, 112-213+2i9s^ 
120, 223, 224, 325, 165, 7^ 274, 277.379, 

2^2^791, J02. 316, 319, 332, 34a, (chil- 
dren sj 367, 373^ 375+ 376^ 377-378^ 379, 38^, 
381-387, 30a, 389,4J0, 415, 433,427.4i8p 438, 


443,447, 456, 458-459, 4fSr, 486-^487, 5CP0, 515, 
555 . 545,598, 629, 631, 6^ 646. 647, 649, 668 

Ganymcdt. 510 
Gard^ Pont du, 474 

Gatda, Lago di (me. Lacus Beuaens), 4, 155, 
158,454 

gardens, 7<^ 132-133. 141, 160. 185, 199, 215. 
245% a 66, 272, 278, 30Op 319, 327, 340, 343. 
J4b ISS * J54. J62, 421,44D, 454^ 459, |c»^ 533 

Gorganttui, 299 

Caroone (jnc.Ganjinna>p47& 

Gai^endi, Pierce^ French ptiilosophcr and 
savant {1592-1655). 154 
Gaul. 43, 48, 53, 73, 89. 107, til, 1 rSp 119. 119^ 
144. 167. ^68. i74^i7a, 180-iBi. 103, 184, rSa, 
191, 192, 217,^ 219,131. 270^ 183, 319, 321, ^2^6, 
339, |3D, 331, 34Sp 36^417,429 431, 468,470- 
47J. 476p 47^1 479.4«ip +9 Jp 6^4. 

627. 629, 633t 638, 639,649, 651, 653-654^ 666, 
669-670 

Gaul, Belgic {Gallia Eelglca). 176. 431, 433, 
47^^474 

Gaul, Cisalpine {northern Italy), 36, 47, 49, 
|t, 87, 88. 155. 172, 174-175/182, 193, 

196. aoc^ 301 , 235p 236, 454 
Gaul, Narbonese (Gsilia Narbonenss), 172^ 
174-177,116,472, 473 
GauT, Transalpine, 49, 27 j, 454 
GaolSp J2, 23 p 24. 35, 36, 37, 47, 481.^1, 124, 

130, 174-177, 191,135,171, 340,375^ 
47Jt47^5i3 
Gaza, 508. sjo^ ^35 
Gazidi. 536 

Gellius, AuJus, Latjn gremmariaii fet 117^, 
180), 368,^2 

Gtmalap Lucilius^ miHioiiaire (B, ist century). 
QcTnfus Augu^ta^ 346 

generakhip, of Jdanmbak 4^54; Oif SHpio 
Africanusp 5^-54^ GiKar, 174-178, 1B2- 

189s of Antony^ 199^ 203, 206-207; of 

Tiberius^ 217-11^ 131, 259-260; under Clau¬ 
dius, 271; of Marcus Aurelliis, 428-419,431- 
432^ of Septunius Severus, 622; of Consian- 
tinc,664 

Generis, 444, 540, 614 
Geneva, 175 

Gcngliis Klism, Ariaric conqueror (1162?^ 
iai7>. 606 

Genoa (mr. Genua), 78,454 
Gtop^tiiral Ouiime (Ptolemy), 503 
geography. 220, 308.533, 514 520-521 
Gs^agraphy (Strabo)^ 520 
gcomepy, 75, 314 368. 503. 507,634 

QMTgtrr (Virgil), 215,235,237-^39 
Ccrasa (Dieriseh), 50&-509,530,535 
Gci^gm-ia, 177 

Genzim (Jehel ct Tdr). 535 
Getinaniciis €ae^, general (15 ajc-iur 19), 
124 261-261, 263*. J73.191, 301. 371 
Gcmuiis, I74-I7B, iij, 4!B-4j t. 43.,, 446. 

478-461 r 6 j 7, tji*, 639^ fij3, 666, 669 
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Gerwanfj O/i the Skuatioji tnid Ori^m cj/ the 
(Tacitus), 4J4r 

Gertuany, iiz^ 174 T78, 194, Eij-ajB* 
jji. :+fl, 161, 184, jjOh jiin 319^ 366, 

406,4JD, 417,424, 428,43C1,4j I, 433,471,471, 

47 h 478-4®!' <S53 p L-pper Gexmany, 

39 It 4?9.479-480; LoiATr Germany, 479 
GeuZDp rjt^hsag iniiin gentfal (3rd tenmiy 

Guta Srplmijm Gcta>^ Elonuu ®T1- 

peror (? -s i iX 61 i-iJi ly 634^ 635 
Getac, 257 

Gcthsemanc, jtSjj, 371 

Gibbon, English historian (173-7- 

^794**3!%^ 4^5^ Sij*, d62,de7 
Gibraltar (jTJt.Calpe), 19^40, 431,194 
Gii Bim fLcsagc)^ 299 
Gilgamesh, 428 

Giorgione da Castelfran-co (Giorgio B^- 
bandli)^ V^oiutian paialcr (1478^-1511), 355 

Gkon, 297 

gladkcnr^ Etruscan, j; Roman^ 51, 9a, 131, 
133-134, I 17 * 173. 179-SBa^ I9S, 333, 16^, 26jy 
^74. J79. JU. 351- 3701 i77i 382. 383-387, 
410^ 428, 439.430, 447.4S3,4 S^ 43-9^ 4^3, 487. 
53^ 545. ^^3- ^ O^stschpoU lor, 385-3®^ 

WtJDj 

glass. 321, 3 7 8, 329, 342. 347, 3dr, 374‘37l- 4?^ 
47Jt 474t 499-S<^P Ji*S rouirhiiije 

filasa 

Gfn'inn fGloiictsttr), 477 
G/oHj, De (Cicero), 163* 

Glyccfa^ 147 

Glycon, Adienkn sculptor in Homr (fl. ist 
century k.ci)t 349 

Gnostici^, 501,55^ 595,6044505, 606, 609^614 
God, Seneex nn, 304; Marcus Aurelius on, 
444-443-, Plutarch ork. 434-485, 4H6; Panac- 
dua 00,40PJ Epdetetos on. 491-494^ Philo on, 
301-302^ Gden on, 507^ Po&^oniiis on, 514; 
Dion Cbrysostninus on, 3211 Apollonius of 
Tyana on, 526; Plodnus on, dm; Origin on. 
614-615 

guds, in Etniria, 7; in Carthage, 41-4:', under 
Rome, 5S457,69, 7f, 76, 81-82, S4, 93-94. 104^ 
164, 214, 225^227. 235. 238-239. 140. 142. 143, 
14B1 351, 2561 Jf9, 268, 274, afto, 293, 300^ 
3*!^ 335. 3+3. 349i 55^ 371.171. 377.3®®- 

390s 4±7,429, +30,438,434,449, 457,4:89, 510^ 
511, 52 :-Si 6. 557, 5B8,6o[, 607, 61S, <^6-651. 
655; Luertdia on., 147-153; Cl-Ocfo on, i6i; 
in die 242, 243 ^ Hontce on, 14)8^ >49- 

Plin^' oru 3.09; Sextus Empiricus on, 495; 
Lucian on. 495-497 

Gordie, Johann Wolfgang ifon, Gennan 
writer {1749-1832), 354 
Golden Age, Saturn's^ 61,125, 236; Augumis', 
233-158.346; Diodedan's, 645 
GoMm AiSf T kc CApulelm), 299,441^ 4 6 7- 468 
Golden Bough, 62 
Golden Horn. 483 

Golden Elon5c,2Sa,i0i,2B3.344-345,35j^3j8.36i 


gulden mean, rfe mirea TmrdwirrifOY 
Golden Aliicstone, jee Millenarium Auneum 
Qotd^ (Marcus Aurelius), sec 

AfKiftalioiis 
Golgotha, 37 i-S 73 t 5S1 
Good Goddess, ree Bona Oca 
Oisr^dtiff (Sa-tltvide and Kurton), 302 
Giordian I (iMarcus Anronius Gondianus). 

Roman emperor (158-238). 628 
GorduLu II (Marcus Antodius Gordbnus), 
Romaji emperor (?-238J, 628 
Gordian lit (Marcus Antonins Gordlamis), 
Roman emperor {326-244), 6ifl 
Gcjspels. 553.574, 

Gothic architcizture, 66 j 
G othic letters, 479 

Goths, 336, 486, 622, 6 i 3 .619-6^0,638^ 669-670 
gout, 311. 389.^21 

goi'crnmenr, in Etmria, 6; in Latinm, r r-i 7; in 
Cardugt, 42-43- under the Republic, 21-15, 
S 7 p ^ 99- fi^J^ iiS-ijti, 136. 14A. 174, 

iScKiofi; Geero on, 165; under the Prirtci- 
pste, 212-217^ 217, 266^ 270-271,185-294, 328^ 
33 * 5 ^ 33 ^ 405 f 4^J-4T^ 418-420, 421-^424, 425, 
436^ 447-449-, wilder the mooarchv, 623, 6afl- 
627, 632, 639, 64C^S45, 647, 664. 66^^-669; of 
Rome, 670, 671 

governors. 87, 129, 155, 174, 194, 215, 

116-217., j6i. 462-463,'66E 
Gracchi, 21.47,91, m, 113-117,111, 126,140, 
3I9 p 363. 391,469, 516, 6^ 
Graccnus, Caius Scmpniniiis, statesman 
(E53r-i 21 B.e.), 11 j t5^i 17^ 

Gnccliux, Xjberiias Semprunius, sracesman. 
father of die Gracchi (fl. 2nd cenniry bjc.), 
87. 92, f 13 

Gracchus, Tiberiiifi Scoiprouiiis, statesman 
fT62?-i33 HjtL), 113-115 
mce. 589 

Graecin Sf agna, 37^ 38 
Rrnffitif 458-459 

Graii, 4 


grim, nr, n6, 117*118, no, 126, 139-140, 173+ 
^74^ 17ft iSli 1% 186, 189, 199, 191, 212-213, 
214, 219^ 220, 211, 237, j6o, 265, 267, 270, 310 
Jiii 355, iifl-3ift ^n^ 33^^ 33ft 34®. 3^». 37^p 
388, 411,423, 417^8,429, 438, 444 453. 4^1. 
4^3464481498,5 T 3,631,633 M I -641,666^ 
granny 29, 72, 95, 146, 234, 295, 367, 415 

Grand Cicntral Terminal (in New Y-o^), 


GramiA (Grao), 431 
Gre^ (Sknnn Magnus ? ), 604 

G iear Lepds, tee Lepds Magna 
Grcar Atother, r^rf Magnji ^later and Cybric 
Greece, y, 6^ 8, in, 13, 34^ 38^ 47, 40, 51^ 54, 57, 
6*. jOy 75, 76, 77. 78, 84, 85-87, 89,91,93. 
Pit 95-101. [01-^105, 108, 111, 115, 130, 

141, 147,154, 158^ iritg 173, [7S, 183, 186, 

1B7,192, 2d 3, an, 253^ 3J5, 139^ ^ 241^ 146. 
156^ 159, 169, 278-279, 282-283, a®?! 

33C^ 313, 314, 31I, 319^ JjHjft 
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Greece (contrmied) 

34^ J44, J47t, 14^ 3*^- 37^j8i, 

J9it 391. 4CHJ, 414,4J^^ 420,419, 4ji, 44:. 45 ^t 
45^ 4J9b 4-7^ 474^ 4*^- 4^^ii 53 ^ 

541. 579, 5ftS^ 594-595^ 6oaj fiiS* 6 jq ^ 6^3, 6j6^ 
fiM, 667 p 670-671; ffe also Hellenisdc 
Greelt, 7i-7j,9j.97,104, i}5.141. rtf?, 187.196. 
*Ht i44i ^74i JoS. 31 J> 393i 

4i5t«i. 440p <41,4431433*47ft 33Jp 33** 3*®- 
3®Ji J7'. J71. 57ft 58*1 5M-393. 396.^1.612, 
614, 634^ 66i ; tea aito HeUcfiimc 
Antbohgyj 309^ 633 

Gr€ek At ^ 4^2.4864 490^ 5^*. 5542,630,659 
Greeks, 4, 17, tfl, 35, 37, 3«, 59, 43, 44, 51, 5^, 
jS, 59, 62. 7ip 72p 74,715, Tflp Sz, S6^7, 89^ 92, 
94^^P tK4 rc4-i05^ 121, 15I1 ^*4. 14I4 

149.1551 25^4 356t i*3n' 177^3^^ 

34^. 35*. 33<5. 366, 367^ 370. 388, 43 0,^ 

457 p 4 ^p 4^ 519^ 531. 535. 544. 

554, 55a, J79- 59f« <^!4l Hetlenis- 

dc 

Goadalqiiivirp 39, 470 

guUds, 499, 536b 641, 644; j-ff Mso coilsgia 
gynuiMiftioi, tag sithletics 
g^ynccology, 313, 505 

H 

HadacI^ 522 

Hidc^ 63, 84,94, 240p 242.389,509^ 7?7 
Hadiiaii (Ehiblxus ^ditw Hadiiaous), Rorrum 
emperor Jics ^Vh 344. 3ft. 

359, 361, j6a* 37^ 392, 594.395. 39^5. 39®. 4*S. 
4oBv4IT, 413-4^2. 1J3 p 4ifT4J6, 427, 428, 437, 
441 . 454 . 45f^ 47^ 4^1.4*7.4%. 49^. 499. 

516, 54S, 549. ^3t 614,648^ 662, 665 
liadrian's ViUa, 411^ 454 
l^adrkm's Wall, 476^ 324 
Hadromemm (Saiisse), 39^ 463 
Haggad^M^ 547 
Haiacba, 547 

Halicxmasiis (Budrmn),, 234^ 313 
^lalsnn iron culcuiep 471 
Hamburg, 353 

HamiJear Barca, Cmba^nian gettera] and 
fmher of Hannibal {?-3i9 44-47. 4* 

HammurabJ, King of Babylon (ca. j950B£.3» 

W.557 

Hannibal, Carihiigijiian general (247-183 na:.), 
39.47-53. ST»7t^7tT»i.«5^?Pi9^r9J^ ^®S. 

J20, I2I, 252,429,457,469 

HanoD^ Cairhagmian oaTigator (a 490 iul)^ 

40.41 

H^ppy Ziff, Or the (Seneca), 3Ch2-303 
liarbore, 78,193, j jo, iTti. 314^ 324,3.4,328,410^. 
4f4.4J5. 4f^P 4 %t 4»o. 499^ 5G- 

514.S<58 5i«.f34 
harems, 199. 447, 517 

hanispicy, in Etmriii, 7, i3| m Emnc, r8, ^ 
53-^ 95. 128,651,656 

Harvey, W'dliairi, English andtoinist and 
phyikian (157!-1657), 506 


Hasdmba], CJartbaginlan geneml, son^ia-law 
d| Hamllcar (?-2zi fi.c::.],47,48 
Hasdrubal, Carihagiziiaii general, brochcT of 
Honnfbal (?-207 47,50,52-13 

Ho^dreibal, Carthaginian general in the Third 
Puiiic War C^nd century B£j, 107 
Hasmoncans, Jewish faiiiily.p 530-532,536 
Hatror 529 
Haverfield, 477* 

Head of Caes*0‘i 350 
Hedth, 358 

Health, Tetnpln of, S2, 351, jfS 
health, 58 

Heath, Sit Thomas Little, English mathema- 
riebn (1861-1940}, 504* 

Hemfton T’wforawwfeTTOj (Teimcc), lot 
ficaTcn, 24i”24a, 243+ 4*5 
Hebrew langoage, 41,501,53 3,535,556,579,614 
Hebrews^ The Gospel according to the, 616 
Hebron, 535 
Hecaiompylus, 3 28 
Hesetor, 140 
Heeyra (Terence), ret 
Heiberg, Johan Ludvig, Donisb clasaeal phi¬ 
lologist 11854-1928), 504* 

Heine, H eJorir h, Gemum poet (1707-1856), 
72, 484, 583 
HeJen, 256, 354,516 

Helena, c:oncubine of Constatmus I (E. jrA 
century), 653, 655, 663 
Hellodon fin Meleager) ^ 509 
Hellodurus of Em^ Greek wiic^ of 
romance (fl. 3rid centurv- ao^), 636^37 
Heliogsibalus, sea Elagabaliis 
HcHopolis (Baalbek), 498, 5]! 

Hellp belief In, 8,84,147p 149, 241^141,485, 542, 
561,593-594 
Hehas, see Greece 

Helienhm. 37, 85, 92, joi, 108, 139, 3^7. 417, 
4JO. 441. 47 z, 495, 503 p 534, 535, 549, 579-580 
Helienifinc age and cnJoire, 78, 79, 84, 86,92*, 
95, 96, J07, J15, 12j, 125, 158, 233, 297, 32 jp 
3m 343. 344. 34*. 349+ 353. 378.4^44^ 443. 
4*^-5J7. 53tip 534. 54^1 57^ 577. 579. 

5S4t, 585, 594-595,. 606, 630,631 
HcJIcspont (I>ardandles), 124, 518,630,638 
Hdvem, 175 

Helvidius, sea Frisiziis, Helvidiiis 

Heptuesms^ 63, 35a 

Hera, 418, 516 

Ilcradca (bank, 380 m,>, 17 
Heraclea, in Egypt, 636 
HeradeituSp Gmk philosopher (fl. 500 6ut), 
4*4. 

Hcredcji, 63, 216, 37kr 3*5 
Herealaneuiiip 354, 456, 457^^0 
Hercules, 61, 63, 2B6. 354,447,479, 513, 640 
Heniynian iMountnins, 431 
llerdEr, Johann Gottfried von, German phi¬ 
losopher, poet, and critk (1744-1803}, 55j 
heresy, 577^ 592, 595, 603-606, 612, 615, 614 
6 j 8, 646, 657-66t| 66ip ^ 
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hermaphradiECS, 

HtJrmcs, 63^ 496, yij 

H^ntiiogenesv Greet siehiKet {B* and cm- 
Tury lu;,), 514 
Hcmki* jfl 

Hero or Heron, Alcxa,iidiri{iii Tn^themaddan 
nnd mvcnccar ifL 3rd cenniry), 503-504 
Hero, 156 

Herod the Great, King df the Jews (6i?-4 
BSL), 4^7, JOB, 5i3p J31-535, 53^. ???- 5+*p 

54M4^557 ^ 

Hcxnd Antipas, Kwi^ of the Jews (fi+ den- 

niryJt 53|p 5^ 

Herodes, fee Ardcus Herod« 

Hcrodian, Greek writer on Roniaii history 
(iBo-ijfl), ftra, 

HenDdias, wife of HecExl Annpas (ast cm- 
titfyK jO" ^ , . 

Herod Philip, half bmdier of Herod Aocipas 

(fL i5t ccnnaiy ),. f(Sii 

HerodtMnii^ Greek hiatorkn (4^15-435 

+J 4 - 4 J 5 . 4 ^^ Pi 

tOvid), 35^, 25B 
Henha^ 479 

Hfitodr Greek epk p«t (ca. 800 M-), ajfi, 
49 f . 

hetalni, 71 63 

Heywood, JaspcT, English traitslator of Sen¬ 
eca (1535-1398), 30J 
H^xapfa (Odgen), 614 
Hierapolis, 3Jio^ 490, 51^ 

Hkrn U+ King of Syracuse (314^-116 bji)^ 
44^51 

HiBhcr Gritjcisoa, 553"J57 
Hille!, Jewisii rabbi. President of Sanhedrin 
£fio BjC.?-AJa. iDf>, 534 53^559- 54^1 547i 
567. 580 . , , 

Hbniko, Carthaginian natiguor (ca* 450 

BJGrJp 4P 

Hnfd7% Karl, German professor of mcdicbe 
(1771-1837)* 3JO 
Hlnduisnit 444, 535, 609 
HJppaJus, (jrcek navigator (fl. eenmry),, 

htippanchus of Nicaea, Creek astronomer 
(nSo'-irj? 

Hippocrates, Greek physician and Ti-iitcr on 
mcdiciiie (4^0^357 Ph $05^ 5<»7. 5i4 
llippodamus of iVliJerDS, Greek arcbitect (6, 
yrh cenmry 356 
Hrppo DiarrhA'Tua (BKcrte), 39^ 4^, 603 
HippoI>'tia, fSiristiaii schismatic (?-cl ajo), 
617-618 

HippnlvTtia, 154 

Hippo Regins (fione)^ 39^ 465 

Hirduv Aulns, Roman consul bjc.)^ 101 

Hispolis, iee 5^'illc 

Hissrlik, fee Tmy 
Hincria Angusf^f 655 
fiinoria^ (Tadnis)^ 434^37^ 441 
Histcria NafiirjJjr (Pliny the Odcr)^ 196^ 30&- 


Histojits fAppIan), 441 
Jfrrfoner (Sallust), 160 

bistntiugRiphy^ 83^ 19(1^ 395-i96p 500, 671; 
Varro, 159-160; SaDusr, 160; Caesar^ 17S; 
LiTj--, 250-J52; Cluudins, 369-, EHiny the 
Elder, 308-311; (art) Pasitelcs, 349; Tacitus; 
433-4]i7i Suetonius; 441; Plunrchp 483-4%; 
NieDlaii$ of Damascus, 511-5 rj; Anian, 510; 
Josephus, 546; Dion Cisdus Cocceianus, 
636; Eusebius, 661-663 

history (in schools)^in Carthage, 48; in Rome; 
7^ 3(^7 

History of {Q. Fabius Fictor), 75 

Hitdtcs, 513^ J16, jiS 
hoiidav'fi^ se^ fcsdvals 

HoHand, PhilcmoTi, English cbssical scholar 
(rj52-i637), 167,443 
Holiandr 479 

holy orders^ (Sod, 658, 66ot 
Holy Sepulcher, Qinrch of the, 663 
Holy Spirit, 576,5S2,590,600,604, *^5+ ^58^ 660 
Homer ffl. gih century Sjc,), 98, 147, 113,141^ 
241, 243, 254, 441, 4^j, 512, 614 
homosexuaJity, 65, 89. 94, 132, 144, tjB. 167- 
i6fl, 199, J37, 146-247, 166, 176, 179, iBr, ipfip 
297':9G, 317-318. 3S9 40®^ 438.447^ 45*5^ 

59K ^25, 617; reitf afro bisesuahty 
Homs (JHC. Emesa), ju 
ho^fSTiortSf 331 
Honor, 358; Temple of^ 358 
l^Jorace {Qninms Homdus Flaccus), Ladn 
poet (65-8 60,61. 73, 9 s% 9K i54p 

158, 115, 224,135, 233, 234, 235,243,144-150, 
252, 258, 367^ 369 380^ 437+ 455, 509, 546, 671 
Horadit Roman ckn^ ti 
Horadus (HomtiusCdclcsJ^heECP Cfl. 6dicca- 
tury lux), 17 

horse raring, 177, 377, 382-3B3, 500 
f/orrcwjw, lex, 24 

Horrensiiis, Quiimis, orator (114-50 131, 

151+ 13^. HU ido, rSi, 185, 213 

Hottensius Hortalus, Quintus, noble (?-4a 
Kj^>, 103 
hordculnirt, 306 
Homs, JI3 
H osea, 567 
hospitals, 311 

housing, 341-345, 361, 373+ 465, 477, 5ro 
Huan-ti, Emperor of Qlina (f|, md ccntuiy)* 
3=^9 

Hugo, Vkcor Marie, V^iscoujir. French writer 
(iBoi-jBa^), -49- 

human sacrifice, 588*; in Etnuia, 7-8; in 
Canhag^ 4a, 465^ j88*; in Ron]^, ji, 64+ 65^ 
94+ 149; HI Gauh 472; Ln C^rmany, 479s in 
Antioch, 51a 

Hiime, David^ Scottish philosopher and his¬ 
torian (1711-1776), 494, 609 
btirmirorffs, 331+ 644 
Hungary', 4;^ 

Huns, 48^ 669, 670 
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Hundng, 311, 414, 415, 4^5, 428^ 

4jc^ 478^ yj9, ^31, CiZj 6}Q 

hydroiheritpy^ j 11-313 
HynieimSj 321 

hymns, 73, Bs, iifi, 5^8, 601, <538 

Fm {LQnginus Jj See SuhShne, On the 
F/ymn fo Zeta <QK4iTChcs)g 384 * 

Hyreanns II^ King of Judea bjl)^ 530- 
53 It m 

1 

lambljchtiSp Syrian Neopkionic philosopher 
in AJemndna (?'333?>i ^33, 63^ 

Ia3£>'ge5, 431 

Ibena, in Asifl+ 413 
Iberiaivs 46S, 472, 475 
ieanis, 2j6| 385 
Icunium (Kcnk}t jtj* jfia 
ides nf JVlaurch, 197 
Idimica, 530, $1$ 
ieriTacuiiimj 70 

Ignanus, Sb^t^ caiUd Theophonis, Rkhop of 
Audpch t^-io7?)j 58S* fill, ^ 

//W, 140, 241, 516 

Dium, tee Troy 

illuminated mannscripcSt 

IHyiia, 47, 51, 52, iQo. J17, 454, 628^ fijg 

HJytiEiqin, fljp 

Itnagmfi (Varro), 159 

utunigradon into RouiCp under the Republic^ 
94T9fT ^79; under tiiePriiicipsLe^ 

1243^-3^6 

inimoiTaliiyj 527; Cicero 011+ 1651 Ca«ar on* 
170; Virgil on, 242^ Horace and, 230; Seneca 
on, 30^; in religion, 429; Tacitus on, 43J- 
436; Marcus Aurdius on, 446; Plnmrch on, 
485^ Jews on, 536, J7j; C^risiian, J91, 595, 
599r 60j, 603, fijfi, 657; Flounus uo, dm 
Twpprijjor, 191, 213, 2(SB, 3jo 
iuipcrblism, Raman, 54, 85* 90, 103, 107, 175^ 
342, 252, 24 i, 409-410,414 
imp^iomsrn (arr), 339, 353, 355 
inacha^ 247 

bic^ 172, 274. 190,49y, 623 

Incitatos, 267 

^mstacian (First) Scylc fpamdng)^ 35^3 
mdetenninaoy, pdnciple of, i|i* 

India. 1 }+ }if, JiS, jift yjj, yj 9 . 146 , 41 ],^ 

JOB, jti, yj4, jir,556 
Indian Ocean, yij. 41 j, 499 
Indians, 6oo‘ 

Indies f Arrian) p jao 
Indies, foi 

Indo-European kngnages, 73 
Tndn-Enrtipcins, fio, 328 
Indus, 413 

Lndusuial Rcvxilntian* 477 
industry, Etniscan, 6; Cartfiagintm, 40; andcf 
Rome. 77.81, 88, 190^ 310; 3JI-323, j28p 330^ 
JJi-JHt 15*5-3J7t 34^ 370. 44^> fJJ. 45^ +57. 
4^1t +73. +77t 5^^ J*9i 

^71 
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mfantioJdc, in Greece,, 42; m Rooie^ 56* 222+ 
363-364+ ^96, 434, 666s forbidden among 
Jew? and ChiistLiiflSp ^4^ 593 
/raffTTiJ (Ehintc), B 
infktionp 111+ 33^^331, S31-633 
informer?. See Dehrerei 
Ingennus, ruler of casrem provinces (fl. 158?* 
629 

icberitanoc, p, (calces) 58, 221-224, ^5- 1^1 
30f+36|p39fip397,399,438,479+ 622^57 

imdadon+ 324-525, 6 q 6 
Itmoeeni^j 351 
In PjffifMiw fCiMxo), 16j 

Praise of Nero” (Lucan) + 296 
loqnisirfon, 6+9 
insanic)', 31; 

insciipdoiis+ Etruscan, 5; Rjomiui, 73, 293; 

Pompeiaii, 45S; Itiilian, 4&[ 

Imtitutes (J-nsriniao), 406 
InstimtivTiet (Giuus), 392 
Insritutio Gratoria CQiiiDEilian), ^14-515 
huuiits, J41-34Z 

intcrcst+79, 88, J29-130, 131+ 169, 1711, i8+, 192+ 
211, 212, 219, 302 p 3I[^ 33f'5i=, <^57 

mrermamage, of Pbocttiiiuii? w'itb natives, 
39; in Rome, 221-124, 39J 
iatematfonal law, 48 
hiferregm/m^ 30 

Intricate (Fourth) Style Cpabting>+ 353 
invention, 287-2S8+ 323, 3:8*+ 5*3-504 
lonk, iij, lyj, I3J, ijS. 104, jij, JI4, 5,3, 
394, 629, 630+ 636 
Ionian Ses, 206 

Ionic order f 3 rchirectuie)i 33B, 35s* 357 
Ifbl^cnb. 149, J53 
Iranians, 471, 716+ 529 
Ireland, 36+ 73, 471, 471 

Ireuaeus, St^ Greek RUhop of Lyoni C130?- 
zo2?>, 556^ 6rn5i2+ 616, 617 
Ms, Egyptian handmaiden of deoptra (K 

30 E.CL>+ 2(^ 

Ircia+ Age of, 236 

imgatimi, Etruscan, fi; Roman, 320, 464, 631+ 
665 

Iscus, Greek rfietonaon in Rome (end of 
ISC century), jSS 
Isiiah, 540, J4I, 560-561+ 567, ^4 
Isiac cult, see Isis 

Isis, fw, 1S6, jyS, 39a, 447, 4*7.46«, 513-5*4, 
jif, jsfi, 317, J9fi, 606. djf 
Isis. Temple of, *$i, 35B, 3^9^ 39a 
Mam, 606 

tsocrBieSp Athcncao omtor and rbetoncian 
(436-^38 1^), fc3+ 166 
Isra^ see Jews 

Mlmiiaii gaines+ 85,1831 4S6-487 
Ismii. 73, 455 
Istrus, 4S0 
Itialkn+ 73+ 295 

Itulica (&viUa U Vlefi), 414+ 470 
Italus, King of the Sicc!^ 4 
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Italy, city-stitics, mX, jo; Rcwmn Cdn- 
quest. Second P^c War, 49^2, 541 
, soilf t<5-77j trade, 78; populatian, 8 j ; musie, 
northern bDLuidbrv^ S7; farming, 104^ 
] II; Cdiic anackp iig, 471; SDcial War, iiip 
slave revolt, 157-138; troops En, t/r; saved 
by Caesar, 177-179; supports Caesar, 18a; 
chaodc state in 45 190; citizenship, 

Ao^t^ttis in, 205-10^; cxh^iastiaii, zit-til; 
agneuimre^ 519^311; industryf 515; 
trade, 518-330; lack of grain, 53(5; vvutcr ol, 
556; kw, 4£]4-j}od; pl^ut in^ 429; in the ind 
cenniry, 448-1149; luidu the iVlnciparep 4^5- 
46T; religion, 521-513, 541; bartwriaji inva- 
siOfiSp 629, 638; ecoooEilic and polltltal con- 
didon under die nvomreby, 632,^66-669 
Tthaea, 241 

lucunduap Ludus Caeclilns, Fampeian aoc^ 
rioncer, 459-460 
lidiiiip lee Astanius 
rr/r c^c, 393^4<>fi 4*5 
ner genmmiy 404-406 
Ixion, 352 

j 

Jflinis, father of girl awakened by Christ fist 
eenmjiOT 5*4? 

James, Chrises brodier, yj8 
Jaincst son of Alphaeus, calUd the Just, apos¬ 
tle (2-61). SiS,m>S^hS^ 

James, son of Zebedecp apo^ <?-4i?)* 563, 
J77t $ 9 ^ 

James, The General Epistle or, 600,616 
James I, King of Euglind (1566-1625 555 

Jtimiiia, 535 p ^ 47 ^ 54 ^ 

Janlculum, 12, 340 
Janus, 58-59, 6u 67, 81, 358 
JanuSp Temple of, sn, 185, 358 
Japan, 295, 37+4^^ 
javelin^ ^08 

JeremiaJi, Hebrew prophet, 567 
jenehn, 535 

Jeromet Salnr (Hieron^inus, Sopbronius Eu¬ 
sebius) p Latin father of the Chnreh (340?- 

1J4. j9^t <^>4 

Jemsdem, iSfl^ 349, jjfl; 365^ 4O4, 419, joK, 530, 

53*- 53 53J+ J37« SS9f 5^^ 

yS9-57i. 574. J7*. 377. 57 ^ 
jB7p 601,603, 616,650,663 
Jeni^em, Temple of, j68, 349, 365, 530-531+ 
H3i 55^. 53?' n8. 5)9. 54^-545, 54^. 560+ 568. 
570-57 Ip 574, J75+ 577, 5B3, 386, 599^ 603 
femsalofi Diihered {T^LSso>i 657 
Jeaus, iff Oiikt 
Jfiufp Life of tReiu£i>+ 554 
Jems, Life of (StraussK 551 

jewelry^ in Emiria^ 6; in CuThage* 41, 41- 
under Tlnmei 70* 89* 132.+ 134, 19^^ 21$^ 223+ 
^ 7 h 3=8^339^ 34?^ )4^h 373. 4^61465,471, 41^ 
119, 57B+ 596+ 624-625, 640 
Jewish Commonwealth, Second, 550 


Jew'S, 4Jp 6j, 66, 192+ 193, 199, jij, iB8p 291^ 
365-366, 390, 594, 407, 41 j, 419, 421, 423, 458, 
487, 500-502, 507+ 5T2, 53Sp 529-549. 554t 35«S. 
559. 5 ^ 3 - 593 ^ 59^1 614, 6a6^ 6^6 

Job, 540 
Jocasca^ 623 

Jiibanan ben Zakkai+ Jewish rabbi (fl. isc cea- 
miy), 547 

John, Su apostle and efT'angeljsc+ 555, 556, 559, 
561-^2+563,571 -571,575 %5 77.59a:-595i^i 1 .^S 
John, The Fpisules flf+ 557,575*, 5913 First, 575 
Jolm, The Gospel of St., 502, 553^ 559,561-561, 
J65+ 570, 571-572+ 575*+ 592-595.603 
John the Baptist, 558+ 560-561, 561, 561P 564, 
568, 569, 570 

John the Elder, fcirly Cbrisnanp 555 
joint-stock cumpanieSp 79-So^ 323 
Jopte or Joppj (JaJfaL 508, SI5+ 577 
Jordanp 535, 560, 577 
Jcneph, Christ's hrTaiher+ 558 
Joseph, husband of MarVp mother of Chrht, 
359 

Josephus, Flaviusp Jewish hktomn (37-95? 

325,498,500,551,536,537^ 544-343. 

54 ^. 554 . S 5 ®. 5^So 
Jcshua+ sun of Siracb, 539 
Jatopara^ 544 
Jove+ jfe |upker 

Juba I, King of Nirniidk b^), 189, 466 
Juba n. King of iSJimijdia and liisforuin f ?- 
ca. E9 41, 4^6 

Judah, Jewish Faniarch (f!. ca. 20a), 547 
Jadaisiti, 63, 501-501, 519, 54^ 575-5515, 

597 - 55 Rh. SO', eSoi, ^-^05, 60^. 614. 645, 616 
Judas, Chrisr's brorher* 55! 

Judas the Gaulonite, Jewish rebel Leader (fl. 

beginiiing of ist century), 543 
Judas Iscn^t (of Kcriodi) apostle, 563-565. 

57^ 

Judta, 140 , aoj, , 04 , 2 M. s 8 i, 183 . 185 , 590 * 
JoS. JJ0-5«W. SS 7 t 55** 5<5a. 5^ 570^ 577, 6i8 
jLdgmerr, Last. 143, 54,, 555^ 

Ja?. 595* 597, 599. ®oj, 612 

Jugurrha, King of Numidia (?-i04 hjc-). iiB- 

J ^[9, 404 

Jugiirthcnc War, i lE-i 19 
tf^j^Tfbhie War (Sallust), j6o 
Julia, siscer of Caeaar (ist century jw 
Julia, daughter of Caesar and fourth wife of 
Fompey f?-54ijx), 134, rji, 179 
Julia, daughter of Auguams (? -14 AJI.7, IlOi, 
ii9 131, 115, ^57. J59* iiSi. i(S3‘, 1S5 
Julia, grajiddaughter of Augustus (ist cen- 
tuty Ajj,), 231, 335 

Julia^ daughter of Gemaanicus (isc ceaturv)^ 
301 

Julian (Flaviiifi Claudius JuLEanus), ciilied the 
Apostate+ Roman emperor (331-365)1, iB^ 
474t ^15 

Julian Aqueduct, 310 

Julkn Laws, of Ckcsar, 171-173; of AugastuSi 
^33-224, 230^ 235, 335, 2 j6^ 390 
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Julianus^ sfe Didius J uImb 

Julunus^ SttlviiBs, jurist (iL ind century), 392^ 

Julii, Rciman cIsJtt ^ li 

Itilio-CkudLm dynasry, 11 [-1S5, 3^ 289^ 39];, 
349 

J allien, Camitle, French Kistnmn (1859-1911), 

Juno, fii, 67,81,81, Sj, 149,158; eif Veil, 63 
Juno Moucta, Temple nf, 158 
Jupiter (JuVe), 61, 63, 8t, 83 , 85, 9l» IW, 

T44, iji. 167, 341, 356, H 58 . 384, 3P*, 5I7k 549, 
35 ^ 357 - 5 iS- 58^- 3 ^* 9 . 4 » 9 . 45 ^ 49 ^^ 54 ^* ^25. 
^16, 640; Jupiter Lhniipiis MimmiH, 358; 
Jupiter PluviuSi 61^ Jupicer Statnr, ij8; Ju¬ 
piter Tonitfls, 61, 357; planet; J09 
Jupiter, Temple of, 93, 341 
Jupiter, Temple of (Pumptui, 459 
Jupiter HeliupolitmiusH Temple of, jtt 
J upiter^ Juno, and Minerva^ Temple of, Si, 
83,387,389,190^358 
Jupiter Stator, Temple D(f, 158 
Jupker ToEiaus, Temple of, 61, 357 
juries, 114 116-117, '7^ 

juri^mdicnec, law 
Justice, Asimea 
Justm, Climtian martyr (J-iot), 1 
Jnsrin Marn^r (Jusdnus FhFitisJt Qinrch 
father in F^dcfitine fnKi?-i(S6), 591, ^it 
Justinian I the Great (Flavius Ajiicias Jus- 
tinianusJi Byzsndne empemr (483-165), 

393^ 394n 399r 4*^p 4^- 4i^ ^5. ^34 
Juvenal (Dccimus Junjus Juvemlb), satirical 
poet (o. do-ca. 140), 67, 73, 334, 173, 195, 
311> 314, 319,135, 111, 314, 541, 345, 363,364. 
365, 3(S6, 367, 36ft 37c, i7ip 
387, 388, 389,401,413,43$, 437 - 4 ) 9 . 44®. 453. 
4^ 546, 671 

Karhburg, 63 j 

Koti, John, English poet (1795-181 j), 1471 
157 

KetiL) 476 

Xcrasous, sr Ccruns (Kerasim)» 519 
Kerch, P^doapacam 
Kerch, ScniTt of, 517 

Kmgdnm of Heaven, 538, $^ S ^* 557- J59- 
560, 563, 564-570. 575. 58a. 593 . 594 - 595 . 59^, 
597, 60J, 663-604, 605, 617 
Klansner, Josef^, jewuh scholar (h. 1874), 
557’ 

'^knucldebuncs,” 354 
Krishna, 553 
Kuban River, 517 

L 

labamm, 654 

Labeo, Andsens, jurist (^^^mc;>,i03,i9i-39i 
Labicnius, QuinttK, aenctaJ (^-59 J05 

Labienus, Titus, poutlcian and soldier (?-45 

BJC.J, iBl, 186, 189, 3 U 5 


Lactanrius Firmiflnm, Lnciis Caelius. father 
of the Laiki church, in Africa (z6D?-3a5?), 
578, 643, 651, 654,663 
L^y of Ekb^t 4S9 
Laelius Srpiens, Caius (ca, 186-? 96^, 

101, 103, 107, 114 

Laeuas, Cains I^UIns, consol and ainbassador 
tfl. 171-168 l-Cj, JDJ 

LaetiB, Praetorian prefecc (fl, reign of Com- 
modos), 448 

Lais (Greek 510 

Lake Garda, Garda, Lago di 
I^kc Regihus, Battle nf (496 Bxu), . .. 
Lak^ 247 

Lambaesis (Lamb^)f466 

Lamta^ l^ueius Adius, consol and pritron (fl. 

isr century and 1st cenmty AJ>0t ^^3 
Lampniiius, Aeilus; Ladn historian (fl. early 
4m ccoroty), 624, 6^4 

land dismbutton, in Greece, 86; in Rome, 47, 
87, 113-117- rifr 120, 131 , 136v laS. 1361 171. 
174, 184, 19^-193* it8, 387, 319, 336*407+ 
465.617,631* 

londowTtBfskip, 57, 76-77,90^ nt-iiB, 191, aij, 
119, 319-31(1, J33, J3C, 4$3. 
hiniJs4!apc, see palmiiig 

langoagc, Etroscan^ 5^ [7; Celdc, 361; Cartha¬ 
ginian, 41; Latin, t7, 38, 72-73 
Limuviiim (Qvka Lavink), 35, 371, 413 
Lffpeodn, 345 

Laodicai (LatakiaJi 51^1 5131 5t6 
l ^ ariwn , 341 
Lancs, 7, 58, 69, aid 
lares cttmpit£es^ 8t 
Lasses, 1B6 

l^rius, I.acos, tee Lake Coma 
La$a fi^ Mem), Etruscan goddess, 7 
Ljht Supper, 555 
La Tcne iron cniture, 471,471 
Latcran Museum, 350 

ladfundk, 77, ro4, 105, 107, 11 [-114, iri, 130, 

Latin. 73-74,97, 98, loi, loa^ 103-104, 156,158- 
163, 164* 1661 td/, 177,233, 258* 295, 304, 

311, 313, 319, 365. 393, 410.415.441. 44 *- 44J- 
455,469; 474,476,477, J07,514,517,572,611. 
619, 6id, 661,671 
T-adna, Via, 77 

Lsim Lmiguage^ On the (Vairo), t|9 
Ladn League^ J5.17.3^ 

Latiiii, f, 11, 21, 31* j6, 39, 341 
Latmos, 240-141 

Lanum, n, n, 14, j8, 2** |f.l 7 . 45 - f im, 
2.^1^141, 344, 437. 453, 666 
laurel, 83, 191 
Lanrentnm, 344, 44D 

Laoirolui, rubber, crucified fisr century), 

r.avinta, 12, 341 
Law, see Torah 

bw, ondor the Republic, 21-311 57, 67, 70, 71, 
7*+ 7J. 79. Sj. ^ 99. 104^105, 113-118, 116, 


inde:£ 


71 S 

lafW^ tmder tfic RepuWSe Uonifmied) 

133, i3S» 139^14“^ ^44- i7i-»7?+ 174+ <7^ 
i&i, iSgv Cicero on^ i6|-x66; 

under the Prindpate^ ^13-^17, 319, xji-jiy, 
130-13ijoi 161 p 161, i 6 j^ 170-171+19j+ 

311+ J13, 314, JUp IJSp 54O1 14Si ^<54, 

3^. 391-40^ 4^^ 41 Sp 410^ 414, 427^13, 443^ 
44fip ^5,473+ 474+ 477,4S1+ 4B3p 5i<j+ 61^, 446^ 
under the monarchy, i653-<5^34, (S+i-Sji, ^56- 
657, ^1, of R(jjti£+ 670 

kw, pruedee ofp [41, itiOp 316, 317+ 466+ 
(Cmd^sJ 1J4, (Senica^s) 301, 4or-403T 
vcnal*5j 437, {Pliny^s} 439-441+ (ApuleW) 
467-468, (Lucian's) 49^^ (Tcituhiaii's) 612, 
(L. Septimiuj Setfenis') 62 ( 

Law of die Kaiions, rae iuxg^tmm 
[jr^s (Getroi^aec Legfbus, De 
l*y5.73 

LetMnou <libam] 5 >+ 339 
Lebanon (- Gbanu^) MoiiiiTaliiSp j 1 e 
I cctuTKp 133, 443+ 465. 4^3-4^^. 4^’-4^- 495 p 
505,511, 514, 531^13+d}5 
legates, 116 

kgend, in Liyy, ijr, 156, 308 
LegihvStDa (6cero>+ J41, 163* 

Lcacfster {me. Racic Contsmormn), 477 
Leiden (imc. Lugduniiiii Bacavomm), 314 

leisure, 335 

Leunires, 59-60; Feast ofp 65 
Lentuli, Roman family^ 7* 

Lcnmlas, Giueids, scnacnr {B, isc century), 
332 

Lentiiliu BaoDEes, trainer of gladiators (il. ist 
cenxiuy BrLjp 137 

Lcnmlus Crus, Lucius Cornelius, consul (^-48 
B^h iSi, iSji 1S5 

Lenmlua Suiap Publius Cornelius, conspiracor 
C?-63 BX;)r 119, i43-M4i 
Leochares^ Arha nian Bculpcor (fL 4th cenniiy 
3+9 

Leonardo, lee Yinci, Leonardo da 
Lepidus, JViarcus AcmiUiFS, consul O-2 bx.) , 
3S3 

LepidiiSp Marcus Aemihus, tnumyir 
bjl), sot, ZOJ+ 125 
Leptk .Magna (Lebda), 39, 105, 465 
Lepds Minor, 40, 465 
Lesbia, 135* iJI-i j7 

LesbcUp ifi 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim, German critit 
and draihadsE (1719-1781), lOO, 553 
Inters, Comdia'Sr 1131 Grero's, 161-163+ 

195; Alarens Aureiins', 425^ 450; Plii^ tbe 
Younger's, 440-441; FrooEo^s, 441 
Leucas (It. Santa .Maura139 
Leucc Come, 508 
Levirit^ 539+ 567 
ifjE rdirionir+ 33^ 39S 
Liber, 61, 65-66 
Ubera, {%-'66 
Li^erdu, 66 
IJbra, 298 


libraries. In Carthage 41-+ In Athem+ 418; im- 
der Rome, 96, 131, 131, 159, Z19, 334, 343, 
459, 6 j5p 66a 

libraries, public, 159, 193, 319 234+ 257+ 29j+ 
358, 360* 376,411, 411,440, 461,4% J15+ 617 
Libji^ 43+ 46+ 48, 41 3 j 50D 
Licuiian laws, 34, j 14 

Licinkniifi, son of Lieinius md nephew of 
ConsEaniine 1 (?-326), 663-61S4 
Urinios (Caius Flavius Valerius Lioinianiis 
Lidoiusj, Roman emperor (?-j35>, 653-655, 
6j6, 659 665 

Llceiulis Cahiis fSiolo)+ Cains, ccLhunc and 
consul CE. 376-361 fee.), Z4 
J-iege, 176 

Life af the Rotoot Feofi/e (Varro), 160 
LighLhuiiscs+ 315 
ligurians, 4+ 55, 46B 
^i7wer+ 417, 480, 637 
Lioionuni (Limoges), 473 
iinduTii CLliic{>1ii}+ 477 
Linus, Bishop of Rome (fl. ist ceTUnry), 617 
Lisbon, see Cikipo 
Lcerary cridcisiTL+ 515+ 513,633,636 
Lrteramre, Etruscan, si Greek, 95-96, 104, iij, 
Z59 630; under the early Republk, f, 73*75. 
97-103% io8, 113, 113- under the Rcvolotfon. 
144-E46, J74+ 178; under the Principate, 115, 
125, 233-358, 259+ a63, 187, 291,193, 195-^19^ 
367-368+ 408, 415, 433^, 456, 4^ 4^-4<53, 
477, 483'4Sfii 49t>-497p S 39 - 5 ^f SSS- 

595+ 603+ 6odp-6i6v 618, 610, 621; under the 
monarchy^ 621. 615, 639+ 635^38, 661, 663- 
663; of Rome, 671 
Liremum (Parria), 91+ 347 
Lsves ef Ulustrwuf Men (Suetonius), 441 
LiVej of the Sopbtm (PhiJostratus), 635 
Urk, rhird wife of Augustus (isc cennuy 
an and ist century ai>.)+ 205, 233, 3^29-132, 
162, 264, 2^, 286+199, 34S, 359 3J4 
Livu OrestiLU, wife of Caligula. (ist century 
AJJ.), j66 
Uvias, 508 

Gvilla, daughter of Antonk and wife of Dm- 

51M (?-3r AJ>.>, 264,168 

Livius AndnHiiiitis, earliest Rotiuti poet (fl. 

i4DBr^L74 ^ 

Livy fTitosLiTTus), historian (59ExL-aj>. 17), 
(3, r4, 15+ 2r, 56*, 48, 53,60, 73, 89+ 94, ] ±Zt 
325 t ^ 50-^5*. 434. 671 

Liiu£+ 39 

Locn. jj. JT, j) 

{saying!! ijf Christ), yj6 
logic, 16+, 4^^ 

Logos, 501-501,540, 541. jj(S, 58^ ^ 

615, 658 

Lesire (anf. Ligcr), 470 
Loi^^ Alfred Firnun+ French Oricjitalist and 
Biblical scholar (1857-1940), 554 
Lallia Paulina, wife nf Caligula (tst cennuy' 
Aji.), 266, 273, J73 
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Ldlilus, govcmoT of Bnmlii (iL mj cccimry)^ 
Lombards, 451 

Lombardy^ 

l,ondo(i LondiniiiiriJj ^14, 4^6, 477^ 

T 

Lcjnginas^ Cams C&sslu^ jumi: (B. 1st wi- 
Toryh :£S3 

Longinus, Dionysus Cassms^ Greek pliiloso- 
phcrand cridc 6 jq, S36 

Longmus, Luoliis Cakitis^ governor of Syxh 

(?“4J B.c.)^ 531 

Longobardi+ see LLimbaind& 

Longus, Greek sophisi: and oovtlist Cfl+ jnJ 
century), 516, ^37 
lotteries, zr5> 624 

Lonls XIV^ ICing of France ^15^8-1715)^ 338 

Lourdes, j6j 

Louvre, 34S* 

lo¥TC feast. See agape 

Luca {Lucca}, ij§ 

Lucan (Marcus AnEiacos Lnranus}, poet {3^ 
65), 283^ ^95^ 396, J16, JI9, 408, 43J, 47Q 
Lucanians, 35,37, 

Lneanus, PubliiiE Terentiua, senatar (itid cen¬ 
tury b^.), joi 

Lucian, Greek satmcaj anchor fija?-i«5?}, 
6cr, 84, 399, 354, jiz^ 4ie, 4^7, 489, 494-497. 

, 3 . 597.^36 

Lncifer, 241, 289 

Ludiius, Caiui, satirise (jBn-iaj nc.), 75, 97, 

* 45 . 437. 5og 

Ludlhis Junior, governor Bnd Epicurean {d. 
ist cmniry), 304, 30^^ 

Lucilla, daughrer of Marcus Aurelius (ind 
century), 4ifi 

Ldcilla, sister of Marcus Aurelius (and cen- 
>, 447 

Luema, do, 23A 

Lucius (in Apuldus* Goiderr ^jj), 

Lucius Caesar, grandson of Augustus (?-a 

Lucretia, wife of CoHaiinus (6ch century 

B.lX}, idj 23 

Lucreda tin MaiTEal),3rS 
Lucredus Cams, Titus, poet {997-53? juc,), 
73> 95^ 9®. 14^154^ 155. 1% aiji 334- 

J^Si Mil J 4 Jp 3^ (S37i 

6O7,671 

Lucfinus, Lacus, iio 

LucniUusj Luitius Liemios, geaeiaJ and parmn 

{?^ 7 ? BXL)i 129, 150^ 

2nd 

LudtnTifi Juna , 449 

Lagdunum (Lyfjns), jj,, j6p^ xBj, 314, 
jji, 4711, 473. 474, J04, Si t, 649 


ill, joj, J71, jij, jjj, jo8^ 

LucuUus, Luciqs Licinim, ptocanml 

MUtuiyH^J^g^ 

ludi (kuks), 74. 377-378. 381-387; 
venafer, : 277 i indi rjteeuLrres^ 315. 
387; iiidi rcemeit 74, 377-178 
Ludovist fiank&srcobbjinir £tc 


7^9 

Luke, Sc^ evangelist fH. ise century), 555, ^55- 
57+.mV5®3p59a 

Luke, The Compel of St, 555-574, 575*, 563, 

fioj 

Luna (Lpni), jii, 357,454 
LiipiTTVSTtay see proscimeion 
LtrpffT^^iH^ 6y^ 195-196, 388 
Luperei (brotherhood of the Wolf), 63, 61, 
3B8 

Lusataiiia {Pomigal}, &7, 277,3 j i, 311,470P 671 

lustrtim^ 19, 6 } 

Luteck, see Paris 

Lu^cr, Akrtin, leader of German Reforma- 
toFi {1461-1546), 593 

luiuiyp under the Republic^ 54, 70-71, 88-89, 
91,97, 103, 131, ij6, j6q, 185, 186, 304; 

under the Pfindptc, n x, 2x3, 219, 323, 224, 
133,248, 151, 156. 297,303, 305, jog, j II, 328- 
350. 33 T. 333 . 317 . 3 73 ^ 377 . 4}^ 45 ^ 

4J55. #74- 478p 6 cj8, 666, 667 

Lycaonkpji^ 

Lj'ce, 347 

Lyceum, AnsimleX 4Z i* 489^490 
L^^da, 103, iiS 
Lycisciis, 369 
Lj^copoik, 608 

Lycurgns, ^artan lawgiver (gch centuiy 
ic,), 32,126 
Lydda, 548 

Lydia, 5, 6f. 9, 115, 513, 514-5154 513 
Lydia (Horace), 247 
Lyons, see Lugduaiun 
lyry, 579-!®! 

lyric poetry, 8a, 155-15S, 344-250,151-1^44 ^7®. 

3'5-3i®> 37^ 6j7-6j8 

Lvsbs, Athenian orator {450?-380? bj::), 95 
Lystra, 511, j8r, 585 

M 

Ma. 147. 513 

Maccabee, Judas, Jewish patriot (fL 167 &jC.), 

Mactahec, Simon, King of Judea (fi. 142 bx,), 
f3(» 

Alactabm^ see Hasmoneans 
Akcedon or Macedonki 51, 5a, B5-S7, 8S, 90^ 
9T, 94, 96V 136, aoo, 203, ara, 2x4, 4®^p 4834 

51^ 583. S^S* <^50^ ^33 

^Macedonian Wars, S5-&7, 

AtaceUum, 34a I 

m2chliiefir', 313, 356 

Alacrina, Caelia, mUlJonaire {and ccntoiy}, 
411 

iMacrinus fMarcris OpelEius Sevems Atacri- 
□US} Jlonnn empernr (164?-2 iB >,5259523-614 
Aladailra (Medaura), 466,467 
Akdeira, 40, 308 

MadoTnu df/k Fethret La (Our Lady of riw 
Fetter), 75 

iMaeander (Alcndeiez), 514 
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Macocn^ Ciias Giinlus, scarcsmaji and pjcnon 

(?-a hjc,K III, ^14. ^15. J34 317^ 

*44 ^ 154 sSo, 4f+ 

Spurius;, poUnckn 

jWacsa^ Julia, sattr of JLilia Domru (?-ia3)* 
63j-6z6 

Magpiare^ Lago ( me, Lacus Vcrbamis), 4 4f4 
Mag^ jas, 6s6, 60S 

manic, 6 q, (4+ 75t 94 5< 1-311+3*8141?^ 4i9» 

.ifi6-467,4S5,jo7.j 11, ja ^516.^37-531,559^^6 
Magnfl Mater tGjeac Moiher), 94 147, jBip 
390, 524 5i?5. 67 2; «<? d/jo Cybele 
Alagfiesia (Maniaisa J, baidc id 190 bX-, 55*86^ 
20R, 514 

Magntfieatf 558 

Mago, CafTbaginiafl gential, brorber of I lan- 
nibal {fL tnd of 3rd ccotairy b.c.>^ 47 
Mago^ Gaithaginian wcic&r la agrUndrurc, 4®, 

44 4 H 

Maia^ 6 af 67 

lix Itdia 36a, 264,269^ 279s 4 39 < 

Maimniudes^ Spanish Jewish labbt nad phJ- 
luiiopher (iT35-i3€^}p 548 
Majti 7. MagDiiEiacum)^ 291^ jzs^^ 6^7^ 633 
Maison Carrec, 357, 473 
Mala^ finte. lyalaca), 469, 470 
malaria, 193, 311, 3^^^ 611^666 

Maicbus, TvTiaD dyeing firm, 331 
Malipnia, ehde of Tibenus, and suicide (csi 
ctniury), 371 
MaUus, 95 
Alalta, 4U, 5B7 

Mamaea, Julia^ daughter of Julia Maesa and 
nauthcr of Alexander Severus (?-135)1 ^ij' 
617 

MaTnemnes, 43-44 
Alammcn, 34a, 5^ 

ManQ, 59 

Man, Isie of {atic. MonapLi or Morurina), 476, 
477 

Alanchesrcr farir. Muiciim]mn),477 
Maru pf CccaJpliOD, Penian myaiic £215-173), 
605-606 
Muua, 7 
iVlanicheism, 606 
maitifcsr dcstdny, 43 
Maniiian Law, 140 

Maniliii^, smuor (fl. ind centnry b_c.>, 103 
^faJutilla, Caisvi, ‘Rpman oibiine (fl. 66 dj^), 
14P 

iVfanlil, Roman clan^ 21 
.VbnJius, LuciuSf conspirator £fl, ist ccDtury 
'«t ‘j 7 

ALmliTB, Manaus, general (?-3a4 23 

mauDCJs, 70-71, 90, ipr* iDif iofl» t64"^JS> 

235, 186. 31'^ 3*1^* ^^S 
324 

Diansiofis, S 3 , 9?, 131^ * 13 « T62, 1130, 195, 

joi, 1J3, iijp 145*, igo, 297t 326, 317, 32^ 
1191 34^ 34?-H5i ^55- 3Si. 373-374- 

453. 4r^ 5«8*^^S 
Manma, 3, n, 235, 454 


Mantiis, 7 

tmiiiiEnkdpn, emanclpaumi 
manuscripTS, z8ov 661 
maps^ ;iq^ 30& 

Marathon, hitde in 490 bjc^ 208,441^ 641 
Maredihius, Roman Pope (reigned 296-304)1 
«yi 

MareeQus, Marcos Oauditm, consul and con- 
quOTtr of S^Tacuse (368?-3 pS Hjc.), 59, 52, 
8 2, 92 

Marcelliis, Marcus Claudjus, son-in-Law of 
Augustus (43-13 139^ 357 

Alarcellus^ Jtiannts Claudius^ consul (?-46 
bj:::), 181, 195 

^Lircdlus, Varius, father of Elagabahis (fl. 
and eencury), 623 

For (Cicero), 195 
Manceiitla, Lakn 515 

Marcia, wife of Catu, the YiHin|rtr and Hor- 
tensius (fl, 1ST cenrury ac.), 136 
iMarcia daLighmr of Clrcmutlus Cordus ffsr 
century), joi 

Martia Christian mastress of Conunodus (and 
cenrury), 447^44^ 

Mamun Aqocducr,^ laa, 140 
Marcinn, Gnisactic: of Sinope ffl_ and centur5' )+ 
604-605,616 

Miacomanni, 346, 419, 4^ r, 43 a, 606,637, 629 
Marccmamik Wars, 428^432, 44505 
JMotps; Gallic Gnostic (i 2rid cE!ntiir3'1,604 
Maiiaba 5-08 

Mariamne, wife of I Icrod the Great (d- end 
of fit ccEidiry aCr), 5^4 
AiariDiis of Alexandria famous surgeon £fL 
ist and 2nd centuries), joj 
Maridme Alps, 474 

A hums, Cains, general and consul (157^86 
SX.), 3, 26, 27,1 Il6| ii 3 -r 20 , ]2i-^r26, laB. 
*44. 1^5. i60p 167^^ 391+453 

Manus, Cains, codsuI, son of preceding (109?- 
8a BxJ, 115 

Mark, St, cx-atigclkt (fl, isc cenmiy),, 553+ 
555-574+ 571^ 

Mark, The Gospel of Sl, 555-574, 576 
iTKuitcts, 78, 342 

Man|uardti Jpachim, Gerruan antitpanan 
(i8j2-i38a), 364 

ommage, in Ecruriar 7; nnder die Republic, 
57+ 67,66-6g, 132, 134^ 304^ under the Princi- 
parcp 222^224, 162, 266. 301, 363-564, 369-371. 
19^. 397. ^iK 441+ 44J, 799^ 6c;; under the 
monarchy, 656, 666-, andeiit cuncept of. 

369-170; St Paid and die Chm^h on, 
590*598.600,647 

Mars, 11, 59,61, 6;, 65. 66-67, ^ 9 h 34^p 

353i 3^ 479^* Ulior (the Avenger), 35B 
Mar^ (planec), 

Man Ultnr^ Temple of, 3 8; 

Marscillei {me. Massaiia), 4;, 49, 119, rBOp 

*84^ ^3^ 316,47Ck, 474, 504,654 

i\Uj%Laiu, 270 

Ahusyas, 
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Martial (Marcus %^alcrius .Martialis), Latin 
cpj^raniiTuruit 134, 19a, 

191. I95p 196, ^ Up jiy-jifi, 5i9v3 t^ 34^, 
569,370,3 71.3»io,3«y,389,39^^3 408^37441 
Mary, muchcrof Christ, ^^7, 55^^559, 5i(jp J71 
Maiy^ flufic of Chmtp 571-J73 
Miirj' Magdalene, cured by Chrisr (jst cen- 
luiyh 563, 573^573, 577 
Masada, 544 

jVLuajiusap King of Numiiiia {233-14B jlc.), 
Jof-jo6^ ID7, ire, [66^464 
Mass^ Gaiholio, 378-579, 59j, 599, 602^ 6p 3 
M:is^^]ia, If e Alarsedlles 
Msi^h Aledi£a (DioscoEidcs)^ 503 
-Mater Maiura, T anplt of 
niacerialism, in LucrcuuSp 146-1^4; in Sfinecap 

tnathcTTiacicSp 4I4^ 488^ 501-504, 507 
AfithtrriTatike Syntitxh (l^Qlen^y)ip 501-503 

lUach-u, Libyiiit rebel icwicr 541-137 jlc,), 

4^ 

Maciu^ cim^cn and frienil of Caesar (d. xsr 
century 191, 195 
Matthas, Durch biblical SEzhokr^ 5^4 
Man hew, St.^ erangclist anj aposuc, 553, 555- 
574 

Matthew, The Gospel of St, 535-374, 613 
Mauretania f Morocco), 26^ 41 j, 417, 466 
Mauritania Caesariensis^ 466 
^tsuretania Tingitana, 466 
iVLijxi, rse Moors 

Mausoleum ol^ Hadrian (Cksul S^t* An- 
gdoL-4 415 

Maxenriirs (Marcus Aurtlitis Valerius ATajccn- 
dus)^ ttoinan empertir (reigricd 306-311), 
653-654 656, 66 t 

MaTciaiiaii (Marcus Aurelius Valeriia ^^Ira- 
mLaniis Hcrculius)^ Kumau emperor (140?- 

310), 635, 640, fi44t 651,653-454, 66j 
ArlarimiHa,. Muiitauist hcicric (lod cenmiyOii 
^5 

M:i:riminus fCaius JuIjus Vctus MarininTus 
“Thraac^}, Roman emperor {17i?-2 ^ 627- 

63B 

Msmnmms Daza, RortEui erupemr fneigned 
30^314), 653-654 

Maxiinus Tyrius, Greet philosopher (fl, and 
century^), 416 

l^laxkiius and VibOg haukiiig firm, 331 

rncasurts, 78 

M^ebanica (Hero), 504 

Medeup 156, 333, 5B5 

AlEd^a ( pain ting), 154 

Aicde^a < Uvid)^ 155 

Aiffdea (Smcca), 507 

Media, 4^3 

Mi^difrarriiTia Faciei PcTrmtmeae, Be (Chid), 

Medici, Lorenzo dc^ Florendne poet* ptron^ 
And scholar (1448-1491), T31 
Medicina, Dc (Ceiius)^ 313 
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medicine, in Etruria, 6; under Rome^ 75-7^5^ 
104* 135, 317, joS^ jio, 311-313, 324, 368, 414, 
465,467, 48ft, 504^5O7 p 510, 512, 514, 515, |i6p 
517 , 661, 671 
McdiolunufTi* res lMiImi 
Alcdhatiom (Marcus AurcHus), 435-4:6, 430, 
431, 441.P 443 -446^ 449 

Medrtcmncan, 3, 6, 18, 15, 29^ 34, 38, 39, 40, 
43i Jft 7^. 7 ^ 85, ici5p 107, 111, 139p 

169, 17Qp 177, 187^ 18B, 111, 218, jtu 241, IJIp 
310^ 310.3^4. J. 1 J8 . JS?i 
419, 453,461,464 465,466, 468,469, 470, 474, 
484, 498p 499, 50a 508+ 5jr+ 513, 5181 533-524, 
5^7.535-J3^. 54J» 547. 5^ 6oz,6^ 
mediums of eichange; in Ltrurilr 6^ 17^ in 
Carthage, 40,46; under Rome* 17^ 78-791 184, 
192,505, :i8, 287*,33‘5-H^53^14*®. 

64J, 663 

Meg^ssfa (Feasr of the Great Goddess)^ 94 
Mepra. 239, 300, 4B7 
MeiTp Jewish rabbi (d, ind citnuiry), 547 
Mcla^ Lucius AnnaeuSp fa±er of Lucan and 
brother of SSenecu (1*^65 h 30i 
Mela, Pomponius, geographer (fL tst cen^ 
tojy), 308 

Meleager, Greek epigrammatist (fi,. ist cen* 
tury B,c,), 509-5 EO 
Melkart, 41, 45, 465 

MemmiuSp Cdus^ statesmau (^-loo ilc)+ up 
Memmius, Cains Gemellus, politician and man 
of letters lirst cemniry 148, Jyj, 157 
memoirs^ 123,159,175 
Afemoirr (Agrippina the Younger)^ 175 
dfef?M?jrr (&iiila)+ 113 
Memphis, 498 
Menaceftmi (Plautus), 100 
Aleiianderp Greet cumiu dramatist (342-191 
ICO, loi, 513 

Aiemppis, Syuim Cjuik pMiafiopher (fl, 60 
M ), 297, 509 

McnippiR (in Lucian) T 495,497 
Mephitis, 73 

mercenaries, 43* 46, 48, 53^ Jo6^ 207, 429, 517, 
614^ 669^ 670 

Mcrcuiy. 6i. 63. j+i. 387, ,73,4751, doi 

Mesoputamk. 341, 34I^ 413, 414, 42!!, jjS, 530, 
548^ 606, 621, 627, 6:9, 639 641 
ACe^ala, Alitcus Vaieriuip coiinil (E. i st cen¬ 
tury 3J0,), JJ9 

Ales^da^ LManrus Valerius Carrinixr, general 
and patron (fi. Est century bjc,), 2:1* 133^ 
234, 252-153 

Me^Iioa, Valeria, wife of Claudius (F^)* 
173-273, 3D1 

Moz^m (M€sdna)» 44, 464 
Me^ene^ 329^ 413 

Missi^lh. i*&. !«, sj8. <38, 554. ffS*. 

y4}.-57D. 577, jSi, 58*. 585. 388-38^ 
59’. 595. 595. *>*. <«4. 6oj 
metalluiBy. 77. 5«’5*5. 3*8, 469.479 
Atitomarpbouon Litri Xi (Apuieius), see 
GcMgn Aft 
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Mftamt^rpbosti CCMd)V ^5^. 317^ 35^* 
metaphysics, 95, 1471 i|4^ 1S4. 1^ J04i 
J91.6IJ 

Mecaponmm, 35, 51 

^^cxanros (Mccaum) River (banie of, 107 

MeEslliiSr Lacivis Caccilius, politiciaii (fL tsc 
ccntitf)' Ejc)^ jB^ 

MeieLLus Celer^ Cains CacdliiK, hxisband of 
Qodia (fl. ctnmry bjcu), 135 
MeieUus Maccdonicus, Quintas Gaccilins, 
gcncid (fL tstctniiiry B£.>, 154 
Meedlus Numidicus, C^incus Cacdlios (fl. 
TC9-99 IMIh)^ 119 

Mec^iis PiuSt CaecOiiK (^-63 bjc,),^ geaenJ, 
i?7 

Mctcllns Phis Sapjo, Qtilanis Cae:ciliu5, gen- 
em] 18^, 189V 194 

iTicccarolQgy+ 30S 

Mccfodom^ Ale^caDddMi wocmn physiciaa fd. 
isu ccjitiiiy')+ jnj 

MctmdomSp Greek Epiciircari philosopher 

(?-i77 IJ3 

Mcmmas^ philosopher <fl. isc cennuy), joj 
Metropolitan Miucuin of Ait, 347, 351 
Mci:iiru+ 4 jS9j iSod* 

Michael Archangel 593 

Mkhciangelo (Buonarroti)^ lEslian artist 
tJ475-i5A4>,4,|56,443, 635 
Middle Ages, i/fl, 343t 149** ^^3, 307, joB, 310, 
311, |ii, jjj, 503,507, 591.«55 p «H4i ^7^ 
midwh'es^^rj 

nujpatiom, Celtic, x iBi; into Towns, t^d 
Muan (jwi:- Mcdiolammi)^ ^36, 454^ ^^9, 
ilfD, 653, fij4 
Mikru Edict of, <554, S57,65^ 

Afjler Ci/orjf^rrji (Pkums), too 
iMHedan Talcs, 197, 514,^3^ 

^Si|el^LlS, liifl, jta, ^9, 54^ 

military science, 3^7-318 

347 

Aiiil John Smart, English philosopher (i8od- 
jB73> , 609 

Atillenariuin Aurcimi, 340-341 
millennium, Jiec Kingdom of Hcav^ 

Aiiio, Pj'rrJms' general* 38 
Milo l^pkuaniis, Tmis Arrmos, politidaii 
(?-48 BjCl), xd9^ J73, Efio, 1S4, 18H, 189 
Milton, John, English poet (t^p£-i^74>p 143, 

irnmcfi, 37B, 3B9,430 
Mims de Rio Tlnto, 4^9 
Mindo faKr. Mkeius), 235 
Minerra, 6r, Bi, B3, yii, 3fS; Pallas Minerva, 
fit; ree mIso PaU^ Athene 
hfcncrTa, Temple of, 74 
Minen^ina* firsr wife of Coostandne 1 (B. 4th 
ecntuiy'), ilrSj 

mining, Emiscan, d: Caithagmiafi (hi Spain), 
40, 47, 469; Roman (in Spain), 54, 346, 4^91 
Roman, 77, Bo, 131, 218* 310, 521, 330, 

33d, 44^415.477.4®3.5^ 3 j ^ 


Minos, 284 
Minotaur, 354 
htlnmroan, 113, jas 

Mimicins, Qumtus, procoitsu] 2fld oenmiy 

HjC *),&7 

Mmuclus Fetis, Ladn Chriidan ^i-ritcr (d. and 
cei]niry>,6ii,6i2 

Minucius Rufns, Marcus, dictator CC 2 id 

BJG.), |o 

miracles, do* 75, 93* 435, 441, 466^ 512, 525-5^^ 

553i 5^4 J57. 559i 57 ^ fSo. 5^5. ^^7 

Miranda (jnc. Ccmtiniini Lustanortun) + 4^17* 
Misennm (Miseno), J31, 265+ 316, 457 

Mithraisjn, jce Zoroasnrianism 
AEthras;, 180, 39a, 5x4^ ^29, ^40, 553, 59B, (Sna“, 
fkhd, 639, 6 s^ f ifc dFO Zoroastrianism 
AEchridates J, King of P^ntus (fl, ca. 

BJx)p 517 

Alithridaccs AT the Great, King of Pontus 
(131^-63 ul), 121-1J5, 131, 140, jBfl, 347t 
^1, 507, 5i7-|i9t jiS 

Mithridatic AVars** ^2-115,13 ■ Sfl,5 j (S-j 19 

Mnestcr, dancer (d. isrcenttiry), 271 
Aioab, 530 
AlodaE^^ 

Modena, see Mutina 
ModemiEui, 554 

lift. 191,480, df3, 670 
Mogirntbcum (Mayence), 480 
Mouere (Jean Eaptisre Pof|aelIfi), French 
dntTnadst {1611-1673J, 100 
Moiuntistn, (Christian Alanlilas) Theodor, 
Gcnnan historian (1817-1903)* 48, 8B, 175, 
178, 265, 432, 475 
Monarchians, 60^ 

Cinnaichy* in Ecnirk, A; in Rome* 13-1^, 3+, 
139^ 190, 193-197^ 198^ :oS, A70; Otero on* 
1A5; the Prlncipatc, 109-549- ^he iarcr mon¬ 
archy, 621-^70 
monasricism, 595, A57, 568 
Alondragone, \" illa_ 454* 

money-changms* 533^ 570 
money]Ending., 79, Bt, 103+ 129^150, 131, 140* 
169-171^ 191, 19S, 219* 245, 301, 303, 33J- 
332, 335, 481, 500, 539, 627^ 657 
Monophysites, 605 
monopoGes, 8g, 641 

monoriiELmi, 3*55-365, 390^ 5137+ 578, 582^ 

Aia, 639, A55 
Monothclitea, 605 

Moniai^c, AEchcl Eyqnem de, French phi¬ 
losopher and essayist (1535-1591), 304, 3P7t 
44 *t 4*^ 40+ 

Alontanlsm, 615 

Montmits, PhfygiiEi heretic (fl.ca. 256)* 605 
monihs of the Roman year, 66-67^ Quincdlis 
remtmed Julius, 193 
Mofitignac, 47DH471 
Moors, ^anc. .Mauri), 367, 417,431 
Afarslia (Plutarrh ), ^3,485-486 
morals, in Etrnrk, 7; in Canhagie. 411 in 
Capoi, 51; ixi Germany, 479s hr Coxinth, 
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inonils {cfmtjmisd) 

487; undcjr tile ReputsL'c.^ 54^ 57, 67-691, 

71. 71^ 84, 89, go, gi, 95. 97. wz. 104, 108, 
m:, 131-153. 134- 146^ ^SSu 15^ ^*5* 

an; under die Principal and mon3i:cliy^+ 
A2t-l^, 331, 2|iJ, 339 t 147-M^ IS I. 
iSo. 274, 276, 386, 293, -9^^99. J«3-30ip |0J, 
3Q7, 308, 31 j, 316. 363-^66. 368. 369-371. 173- 
443. 456, 500, jr3, 393, 599-599^ 6^5-617, 

638, 646V I5s^ 665-667; C4c5ar\ 167-169; 
CIndius', I7i-r73; Aniony's, 199-200, 304^ 
306; JuJia\ 130-131; Hoiace on, 247-250; 
Lhy on, 351; Tibeiius', 163; Caligula^ 166- 
167; Claudius', Mcssalina^ and Agrippina's, 
271-173; Ncra\ 276-177^ 379; Galba^s, 284; 
Vespasian's, 288; Tinis\ iKS, 2S9; Doitti- 
tian's, 290-, Jirrcna] 0^1,438-459; Marcus .An- 
relius^ 444-446; Cunuriodus^ 446; Homd% 
533; Chiisc's moraJ ideas, 56^567; lillaga- 
balos', 624-635; Alexander Scveius^ 625-627 
Morganda, 111 

Afortijuf Fmecutorumf De (Lacianriua), 663 
™saic, 343, 345^ 442, 459, 477, 6oip 635 
Mosaic Code, 537, 53S, 542, 567, 595 
AIdscs, 536, 567, 574,576, 581,586 
AtoaJems, 507 
Mosul, 519 

mother, the, in the Republic, 5S, 59 
Mt. xAJLmiii, it 
Mr. .Moriali, 533 
Afouni of Olires, 570 
Muoianus, Licinius, general and hisrortan 
isi ccntiuy)^ 310 
iMulvian Bridge, 654, 66z 
ALuiumhis Aehaicus^ Lucius, general (fL md 
cenmry E.c-)+S7,197 
Munda, bartle in 45 bjel, 190^ 470 
Tfiurals, ste painting 

Aluratori, LudD^'ko Antonin, Italkn archae- 
ologi^ Ci673-i75o),6r6 
ALurenn, Lucius Licioius, propraetor in Asia 
fd. 83-81 ar:A, 519 
tsiurrlitne glas^ 347,374 
ASus 34 -Antomus, physidan fiL end nf isr cen- 

tur>^ Hjc.), 217, 313 

Musi PaidiJtl (Strabo of Sardk)^ 509* 

Aiuses, 151DV 147^ 510, 609 
Museum (Alexandria 300 
niosic, ill Emiria, 7, 18; under Rome, 18, 

69, 74, 8;, 83, 90, 99, 133, 135, 159, 304, 126, 
377-179* 182-185, 29 ^ 302. 314. 335. 3.5+-3J5. 
3*^7. 375, 577, 384, 4<+, 431,41O1 440, 

456, 4S7* 500,511, 511. 513, 532,599, 614,623. 
635; CbrisTian, 6oi-6oi 

Musiei, Dc C V'arro), 579 

Mutina^ (Alodena^ 87, im, 321^ 455 

Mycale, 514 
Myo^ I Tnnnns^499 
Myrica, 510 

Alyron, Greek sculptor (fl, ca, 450 m.i-), 338, 

35B 

Mvrtalc, 147 


Mysia, 51^,605 

inysfcricii^ retf rlcu-nmian in3'^reri£&, Orpluc 
doctrine^ Pythagoreanisiu 
Mj^sreries, Temple of the, 431 
myiticism, 468, 50I-501, 314, yiz, ^24-525^ 

J47t 5^. S53t jSi, 589, 594-595,604-611, 614P 
6t j, 633, 667; see aJrO paniheism 
mytholngy, 75, 84, 94, 165, 241, 148, 251, 156^ 
3?3 t 3^. 5a>5^5. ^ 

Myrileuev iSd, 516 

N 

Naher, Dutch biblical scholar^ 554 
Kaevius, Cnaeus, dramatkr and poet (?HnL 
202 6jr), 74-75t 9®* ^4* 

^rissus 630, 653 

names, 56-57, 76 

Naples Ntapolis)^4, 35 p 37, 52, 141, ,236, 
ij7, 178, jltf* 354, 455, 45*. 457. 4*'; E.y of, 
n. 13J. iiS 

Napks Museurti, jjo, 3Ji, 3J*, 354. 459 - 
ffin, 6 j 4 

Napoleon 1 CBofiapaitt), Emperor of the 
French <1769-1821), 412,416,484,553,670 
Narbo fNarboTine)^ 116, 473 
Narcissus, secretary of Claudias t?-54 ajjJ, 
1712-273 

Narsissus (or 459 

Nativity, jyli-Fjg 

Namra D^onmtf De (Cicero), 163* 

S'mird ffirrory (Piiny die Elder), see Htr- 
tarii Naiuraiis 

nacure^ love of, in Lucretius, 147; in V''irgih 
138-, in Horace, 246; in Rome, 343; in Pliny 
the A^uungM+ 440; Christ^ 559 
Nature of Tbmg^, On thi (Lucretius), sec 
Renirn De 

Nauciatis^ 49B+ 499 
staumaetk, 270, 377, 383, 470 
naval batrics, sham, set n^wsschia 
navigatiaELi 308,, 324-326 
Qiivy, Carthaginian, 43^ 44, 45+ j4> ^^7* 

under the Republic,, 44-45, ^ 106, 107, 139- 
140, 183-185, 206-207, under iliePrinci- 
pate, 217, 21^ 12D, 308^ 315, 537t W 
Nazartnes, 559-566, 576 
Nazareth, 553,534, 5^3 

Ncaera, 247 
Neapolcs, see Naples 
Near East, 5, Hi, 254, 559,615 
Nebuchadrezzar tl. King of B^ylon (reigned 
605-562 m.L J9 
Nentean games, 2S3,486-487 
Ncma (.Arida),6i, 351 
Neoplaconbm, joi, 514, 595,604,607 
Nco-Pj'thagoreanSt 49?t 594. ^^4 

Nepos, Cornelius, historian and biographer 
(100-19 B.cOr 146, 160, 162 
Neptune, flo, 63 

Ncm (Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Ger- 
manlcas. Origmaliy Lndus Domirius 
Ahenobarbus)^ Rcaiau emperor (37-68)1 
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N-crn 

68, 8It 9^ 159* ?63*+ ijj, 374-28^+ 

-93» 395 r- 29 *t Z99, 300* jat+ ]oz+ 

303, 3cx4^ 306. ^07, jai, J14, ^J6t. 15 &. 314 . 
31 ^ 319 . 144 ' 345 . 347 . 3 S'>- 3 Ji. 33 ^. 35^. 3 ^ 9 . 
361,363^ 3&^ 371, 372p 374, 375 h 3 % 

313a* 397. 418, 434,443.4j6,479,485, 483.4»^ 
4 ^ It 5^8, 534, 575, 578, 5S7, 591, 
y 9 JT 594. <SQ 3 ti 5 l 3 , fijj, 646,647, 667 
Ncm, Baths of, 159^ 375 
Neio, Circus of , 578 

Nero, ion cif Agrippkm the Elder {fl. ist cen¬ 
tury 361, j63*t 364 
Nem, Tiberius Ckndlus, doble^ father of Ti¬ 
berius (B. Jscc^Doiry soy 
NeTf?fiia^ 377, 381 

Nerrn (LilucusCo^efas Nerva), Roimn em¬ 
peror (|3-tiS>, 307^ 363-*^ 371^ 4^y* 

433 t 434.52 ^ 

407^443, 547 
Nervii^ 175 
Ncstui^^a 

Nciima^m, 474 
New AcademyT 308 
New Babylon, 260 
New Cjirhage^ ree Nova Canhogo 
New Comedy <iD Artieos), 99 
New Jerxtsalcm, 594^ *35 
NewTnaii+ John Hcory, CairdinaU English 
writer (]Bor-ia9a}^ 493 
newsraperi, Gaesa/s, 173 
New T esramcnL, 553-595^601, So| ,605^615,616 
New Ymx, 65 , 311 

New York. 81, ino, 315, 337^ 34^ 3^** 

Nicaea (Is-iiit }^ 418^ 516, 520,6a 9^ 636, 659 
Nicaea+Coundl of, 659^®. 662+ 66j 
Nice NiC3i^K474 
Niceoe Creed, 660* 

Nicias, (Greek AnthGiogy^^m 
TMcudetuua, Jewish Phidsee ( is cennuy), 
yS 9 

Nicokns oF Diinfl 5 cu 5 v Greek historian 
IS cenniry p^Icl), 513-513, 532, 534 
Nienmedes O Epipharies^ at Bithynk 
(reigned 143-91 M->, iiOk 518 
NicomEdes [T 1 PhilopaiEor, King of Bithi^ok 
(feigned 9t-74 Pa:J, 167, 51B-519 
Nicomedia (Is-mkiriid)^ 418^ 490, 516+ 530, 
619, 635, 64a, 644. 651,655, 659,661 
Nicopolis, 481, 490 

Nietnibr, TSarthoid Georg, German hutDrian 
and philologis (1776-18111+ i6*t 391 
Nlerzscbc, Friedricii XV^ilhcljn, German phi- 
losdphfLT (1844-1900), 1U4 
NiErrinuj, general of Trajaji (?-[jB>, 4I4 
Niite,46i 

Niie, iSft, 419^ 498, 499,503,6j6 
Nile, Bank of the^ jM 

Nlmes (ewf, Nema™i53+ 357^ 417^ 423,473 
Nineveh, 0* 

Nisthis (Naibhi), 530 

Nisick (ifTzc. Ne^)^ 1^3 


Noji1i+ 528 

Nola (Kola}, 37, tn^ 232 
NdmentuTn,, 316 

Norba Caesarms, (Alcanrai^), 470 
Narnia (NeQinarkt>p uS 
Norieum^ 1 18, 429,484 

North, the, 481 
North Sea, 470* 47B 

Nova CsiTtliagOp ffT New Carthage (Camt- 
gera). 47 , 49 , jj, 112,470 
Novarian, Chiietiaa schkimtie t£. 3rd cen- 
niiy)t 6 j8 

Novatus, Chiisdan scMsmadc 3rd ceo- 
tiiry>t 61% 

Novaois, Mnrem Aimacns (Gtllio), govemor 
(?-65), a8i, 47a 584 
Nova Via, 3411, 341 

rtpvcl, thCp 195, i^i99r 5T4. 633, 636-637 
Nubians, 366, 500 

Numa Partipiliu^ second King of Rome (fl. 

Sch and jih centur]& 13, 66, 89, 167* 
Numantiar 87^ 115, iiB 
Numbers;, 536 

Numidu, 49, 53,^ 105-106, 118, i6p, e68, 190^ 
357 t 4 ^ 3 ,4*6 

miftthiA, 59'^ 

NumitDrp legendary King of Tjariain <8th 
century Bjt), 12 

nursing of children* in the Republic, yB; under 
the Prtndpatc, 567 
Ny CaHsherg Glvpiocck, 350 
nymptaea^ m fountains 
Nymphs, 138-139 

O 

□hetisk, 308 

obscemty,^ in Camllns, 158^ in HofacCp 1^1 
Oi[igiila\ 26H; in Petranius, J99; in Marriah 
li^jiS; 111 miiii?esv 378; in Hadriar^ 415; in 
Pliny the Voimger, 44n; in 458; La 

Roman thcaier, ^7 
obstetric^ 313, 505 
Ocetfn^ On the (Poseidonius), 514 
Ociavla, sister of Augustus (?-i i lurt)^ i79f 
305-206^ iD^I, 23a, 168, 169^ 274* 37J 

Octavia, wife of Nero (40-62),. 273^ 177, 27^ 
iBO 

Octavkn, see Augttsnis 
Otiavim (Minacius FelL(),6ii 
Octavius, Cains, see Anoustus 
Octavins, Cimeus, consul (?^7 irj-r^ 
OcEai'liis, Marcus, tribune (E 5nd ccittiiry 
114 

Odenathus, ruler of Paloiym f?-i66), 630 
Oder (Hnrace}, 115 , 246 ^ 150 , Jjz 
Odesrirs < Varna), 4^ 

Odoacer, ^jst barbarian mlcr of Italy (414P- 
491).^ 

Odysseni, 240, 353 
O^yjrej, 74, 140 
Oca (TripciiK465,466 

34 J 
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Oedipus, i7fl, 633 
Oenocn^ 4 

QfflcUi, Ds fGtcro)^ iS^*, 165 
old age, By; Ocero on* idj-idiS; Seiteci (Hi. 
Jft+i JD* 

Old Comedy fin Athciis), 99 
Old Tcsrajnecitp j-oi-itu* $40, 541^ 555^ 556, 
557i j?**. (504^^, 614 

oJijrarchyi in Emi^^a^ 6; in Caxtfiagc, J4; in 
Komc-r 9U Ti^i 1^9-140^ 190^ ioa» iiif il4p 
460* 6/0^ Cicero on,, idj 
OJisipo (LksbQji)^4fn 
Olympia, 114, 277, 4^6, 4S9, yii-522 
QEjTIlpic g::imc5;, ^77, jJSl'SSj, 486 
OlyTTipimm, 4iSt 487 
Olympus, jj. ISO, 51. A41, ijj, 3J7. 
umena, flo, jj, 93, 147, i7i’i7Ji, 197. liiJ, jji, 
3 ii. 3 Sa. 4 |f, 44 i,;ij.(Sit 
DphilWtniD[og}\ 313.505 
Oppko 89 

Oppiua, CaSus; cnbLine (II. end of 3rd cen¬ 
tury B.C.>, B9 

Opphjs, Ciiiiu^ ckiwn and friend of CaCiair 
ifl- J5t century b.c.>, 191 

Ops, Gi’p Temple of, 300 

Opli^n (Ptolemy), 50 j 

omcla, 64, 1(14, t97p 143, iji. 415, 429, 4^4, 

459. 4S5. Sn* 5 ¥> 

Orolisr, 9. ro 

oratory, 73, 9^, 103-104, 108, 115, I4J, 
CCicerD’s) iiS&-t62+ idj*, 167^ (Caesar's) 
150, (Lily's) 151-15^^ 377 p 195. 

302, 304, 308, 314-3 tjp 317, 3fG, 361, 

4^5, 431, 487, 48S, (Dion 
511-521,671 
Orchomentis, 124 
Orcufi, K4, 147 
Onesies, 278 

Orcites, Pannonwn genera] |?-476),d70 
38k^3JBi 

Oriental civLUzation, 366 
OrienEnk, 75, 364. 366, 438 
Orimn (Origincs AdiimanniBK Clirorian 
Alexandrian le^clicT fi85?-a54f)p 5783 
606-607. 6ciSp 610, 613-6x5,616,6i8, 626,647, 
65a, 661 

Ohs^uKS (Cato tfic Elder}, r6o 
Orrtatc (Third) Style (painting}, 

OroTites, 366, 512 
Orpheus, 94, jjS, jSj, 5x5,626 
Orphic doctrine, 241, 142, 5x5,604 
Oscans, 457 

Chiiri5, 46a, 52 jp 553, 5SB 
Dsrljocne ( Piar Modhor), 413, 513 
Osroc^ King of Panhia tfl« and centnzy), 413 
Osriieim, 175 

Osda, 78. 94, I93» 157, 170, 171, jS j, 31J, 3,a. 

1 JS». j 9 ?r ♦ro. 411 . 4 n. 4 f<i. 4JS1 
Ostia, Via, 591 

Otho (iMaxmis SalffiuB O:ho), Roman em- 
pEJnr (32-69), 177, 284 185, 390 
Otneoli (hITT^. OricillLirni), 461 


Dudlncs, 159^ 305 

O^id (Publius Oviditjs Naso)* poet (43 6vC-- 
A.D. 17), 6t, 6ap 154, T55, 3J4, 125, 129, 232, 
134, 235, 245, iji. m-^S^ ]OIt 313, 334^ 3(59^ 
l“Op 173 « 404 t m 

OxLis (Anm Daiy-a), 669 
OxyjhyTachus (Bebnesa), 498 

P 

Faclinrmus, St^ Egyptian foandfif of fiisi 
monastery (x9x^-346?)^6|7 
mcL^sm, 538 

Piacuvltis, A'larcus, irape dranutist (120-230 

gS 

Padua (artfr, Paraviiim), tj, 7®, 150, 455 
Padus, rctf Pa 

Pacsnim tPesro), 3, 35, 455 

Paeta^ Arria, wife of C^ccina Paenis (tsr cen- 

mjy). 17 * 

Paeto^ Caedna, aristnerat (?-42), 371 
Paldavl, 519 

paintings Etrtascan, d* tuidcr Pome, fii, 

91, 233, 178, 310, 338, 339, 345, 34ft 351^355, 

359. 174 . 17 Sp 38*^ +14, 44*. (Pom- 

pcEan>p 459, 477, 511-512, 625, 634. 662; 
Ghrisrian, 601 

Pais, Enofe, [tallin historian (h, 1656), iff 
palaces, rptf rrjatisjons 

Paktiuc, iir rj, 6j, 162, 173, 263, 28a, 340, 341, 
144 ^ 3j8, 359, 361,635 

P^ics, 59 

PaJesrine, 171a, 505, 500^509, 510, 531, 530, 53J, 

531 * IlJp 5 J 7 * 541 t 544 . 54 ^*- 547 ^49- 559. 597 * 
615, G17, 631, (in 

Palladio^ Andrea, Italian archuzet (iyi8- 
rjBo), 156 

p^iij^dmrrj^ 6l, 24O, 663 

Pallas, treasurer of Qaudxos fC ist century), 

270-173. 54 J 

Pallas Athene, 240, 665 

Palma, xAtilns ComcUits, general of Trajsn 
(.=-hS). 4 J 4 
Pahna, 470 

Palmyra fBli. Tadmor}, 3,2ft 419, 454, 500.^ 
529. 636, 638, 669 

PunphlEus, Bbhop of Caesarea (^-3x0}, 662 
pamphjcis, 159 
nfliphylia, XI8, 5®x 
Pan, 23® 239, 351 

PanaedLis of Rhodes, Stoic pluiosdphcr fei- 
iSc^. no bj:,)p 97, 164,490, 514 
Pandateria (Vandotenajp 231, 164, 279 
Panathenalc rames, 487 
P^egy ric (Fiiny the Yonnger), 413 
Panhelicnia, 487 

Pinnorua, 117, zi8, xji. 429,480,6in, 627, 6x0, 
655,670 

Panomms (Palermo), 45, 464 

Pnnsa, Caius Vibius ccmsnl (?-43 b,c,3, 201 

Panragnid, 299 

l^nthea, beauty of Anrinch (ind cencuiy), 
428 
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panthasm, Marcos 4441; in Stojcisn!, 

49^497 

Pandiecin^ iicn 456, 4idP^4:if 66 t 

IVidcsipacuTTi (Kerch), 51® 
pancoDiime^74^ ^^0^^79-37^,380, j8 1 437489 
pper, 159, 4^9, 499 

paper ciijrreiicyj ec^oivalEat of io Outhuge, 40 
Biphlagonia, 418, 519 

P^phnuthiH, li^'ptian Bbhop of Upper 
Thebes (£.41^ ce£uiiiy]^i6^t 
Pflphcks, 58: 

Fjpw PoppitM^ Arr^ 224 

Paptas; Bishop of tUerapolis and wnter 

md Centur^^H 59^ 

Fapinian (AemlLjus PjpinkiiusJ^ jurist 
392, 510, *34i 

pap>Tiis* 159, 49B 
Paraclete, S€e Holy Spirit 
paradise, see heaven 
FiTradirf Afljt (jVltlion), 344 
Faraliei Uves (PlutarehJt 48 3-4% 
parchmenr, 159^ 579 

Parc, Ambraisc, (aLher rif French mrgcjy 
(1117-1590^,505 
Par^staliat di^ 

Paris. 278, 487> 5 iA 

Paris^ famous pantomime actor {(L ist cen- 
Ttiiyh 4J7 

Paris Luteiia), 100, 334, 411^ 471*^474 
Pdrisai, 471^, 474 
Parliamcnr, Houses of^ 635 
Panim, 11*4;^ 

PiirmenldR! of Elea, Greek philosopher (fl. 

&h century HjClJ, 435 
Paros, 3J3., 411 

Parouna {Second Appearance), 591, ^03-^04 
RwMcisni, jf c ZorodstriiuiisiTi 
Parthenius, Eoman freedmaji ffl, ist dcH” 
Tiny), }i6 

Partbenon^ }:0, 34S, 339 

Panhia, 131, 178-179^ rHr, 194 iQ7f zoj-nj*, 
3 * 7 « 5 J 3 . ^ 75 . 3 “p m* 39^1 

411-413,414, 428, 448, 508. 511, 513, 
5J1,546.«£2,6s 3, 64J 
Pariphat, 184, jji, 3S5 

Pasireles^ Greek artist in Rome {fl. 60-30 
»£.), J49 

Passover, Feast of the, 541, 559, 570-i7^ $ 79 ^ 
588* 

pastoral poetiy, 235, 236 
t^tavium, s£e ^dua 
pMeriamiiies^ tee father 
poser pasriaej iir 
Painios. 592 

Patrae (Patras), 135, 325, jfl 6 ^ 54^ 
patiiciam, see aristocracy 
parriadsni, 67, 73. 74, 85, 141, 351-153, Ma, 
6jo^66B 
Pitrocliis^ 381 

patronage, 133-134, JjJ* 31J. 33S^ 374 

4^fi 4^3* 

13 


Paoh Sr- (Sau]), aposde ro the Gentiles (lo?- 
64?), 271, 28a, 325, 404, 470, 492, 513, 515, 

559 ^ 570*- 5711 $ 7 h S 7 S* TI^ 

578. 579^59^ ^ ^ 

Paid. Episdes of Sn, 553,55j, 579, 585, 587-591, 
591, 60^5 

Paul of Samosata, Syrian herciic (fl and cert- 
taiy),6o5 

Paid the Hermit, Egyprian Chrisrian monlc 
(£- 3rd smd 4ch centuries), 657 

Paid-Laais, 642 

P mil md y (Ssaint-Pferre), 637 
Paulina, Pompeia, wife of Seneca fist cen- 
306-307, 371 

Paulinus, Caius Suetonius, goveraDr and gen¬ 
eral (d. 1st century), 271,476 
Paulua, Heinrich E^rhard Gottlob, German 
t^OieSTint thcoldgian (1761-18 51), 553 
Faulu^ Julius, jurist (iL 2nd and 3rd cen- 
riiri«). < 5 j 4 

Paulus, Lucius Aendhus, consoil and general 
5o,&i,93 

Paulus Maccdonlcusi, Lucius Aenrulhi?, gen¬ 
eral (219-160 Hjc.), 86, 92, 9^ loi 
Pauly, August, Germaji clasrical philologl^^c 
(179^1845), 504* 

PauKinias, Greek trav'eJer and topographer 
2nd century), 314 

Pausartias, Greek sophist (fi. and ceumn’ ), 
5^ 

PaTia lane. Tkinnna). 49 
Pax, 1S7, 34S 
Fax AugiUita, 131 

Pex Ro^jiina, 194, 217, 218, 231^ 325, 424, 473, 
631+670 

Peace, <^ddcss of, see Pai 
Peace, Temple of, 358 

Fedanius Scenndus, prefect (fL rsr centurv), 

366,397 


pctieri(m% ijg, 2B1, 369,598, 40S 
Pedius, (Juintus, p ainte r (fl. of Augos- 
Tus), 351 

Pedum (Gallicano)^ 252 
Ped, Sir Roberr, English statesman (1788- 
1850), 314 

PeLriStratus, Athenian tvranc (605-517 
41S 

Pelcus, J57 

**Peleus and Thcris" (Camllus}, 157 
Pelicitas, 341 
^lla, 4B3, Jja, J77 
Ptloponnestan War, iSj 

Pelopoiuiesnis JJi, 414. 4*4 4W 

penolu^ legal, 403-404 
penance, 600, 651 
Plates, 7, 58, 

Perijelopt, 256 

PenitejJvania Scarion (in New York), 560'^ 

Pentateuch, 535, 547 

Peattewse, ^43. 57^, jtjj 

Pcntebcns, 4B7 

Pentheus, 178, 531 
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Pen, Brutus, snsrociat (J-sS* tc.), 3S1 
Pcraea, j35, jfo 

percgrinus, Gr«ek Cynic phHoiopIier {?-i6j5, 

Pcrcnnis, Ptactomn Prefect 447 

pccfumci, m Curhagc, 4x1 under Rourvc, iji, 
> 34 ' ^ 44 i s 0 <S. *901 318-3*9. 337 , 34 *i J 4 Ji 

37 <S. 377 i 438. 498 
Perga (MomnaJ, 

Pergamum < Beipurm), 36 , 55, x 54. 3 ii, j 34, 

34S, 41S, 4jOk jtt}, joj, j 15.516, ji a. 5J4, jfli 
PcE^iamtim, library of| 

PencJciiD ijg, J5I, jjrs, 41a, 553 

Perklcs, Arneiuan scate^nun <495^?-429 ix*), 

*T 4 ^ 4 ^ 8 , 44 ^ 

Perinthus, 484 
Peripatetic, ™ AiistiatctigTi 
PeripJMj of the Rrythrean |i6 

| 4 ^+ 345 

Perpenm (or Perpetnai) VentOp JVkrcus, gen¬ 
eral (?-73 hxK IJ7 

Perpetua, Carthaginian Chrisdan inartsT ( 
30 j), 649 

Perpetual Edicf; jee Praficorian Pcrpclmal 
Edict 

Pc^sep^lone^ 525; Temple of^ 51^ 

Perseus, lasT Ring cjf Macedon (reigned 17S- 
itSH ajdji, 

Perseus (mythology)^ 2|6 
PfYrw attd Andrtmtifda, 

Persia, 77, 52“, zi j, 310^ 339, 300. yz4, 

61 fii/p 

638. 6 | 9 , 641,644,6^0^ 6j 3 
Persian Gulf, 413 

Periiltf y Sigt^tziTida (CciTanEcs)p 637 
Persiua ilaccas^ Aulus, sackicai poet (34-62), 
437 

PerunaT (Fublins Hekiiifi Fcjxmax),, Ruman 
cmpercir jjj, Am, 665, 668 

Peni+ 469, 6oo* 

Pcnisb (Penjgb>+ 6,105, 4^4 
pcrveraoci^ s^tr abcjitinii, binh trunrirnl, bs- 
scx^lit^', honKistroaliTy, incest, pederasty 
637-638 

Pcssinuif, 94, 513 

Peter, Sr,, aha cjiU^d Snnoii or SirTKtn Peter+ 
apostle (?h54? )t 404, 5J7, 56;, 569, j/j- 

JTft 583, 587^ 590, 591-592, fici, 617^ 

6i8f 646 

Peter, The: Flm Episdc General of, 575, 577- 
578 

Petra, 5ttSt 6 qz 

Petrarch {Fraxcesco Petrajim,},, Italian ppi^t 
(1304-1374), 307 
Petronij^ hx, 397 

Petrnnius Arbiter, Gdu^ auihar t?-66), den, 
i 47 *t 17^ 395, 296-199, 311, 317, 319, 

^ 333 . 31 ^, W. 3 ^ 3 . 368* 4ai. 435, 466, 636,657 
Pfcjeio (Plato), t9o 
PhaedT^f 256 
Phaethnn, ij6 
FbmnaTriena (Aratia), 584* 


phaJlic worship, 60, 66^458 

FhanucI, 542 

Phaon, freed cnan ffl. rstcenniry), 283 
J^raohs, 5, 226, 166, 507 

Pharisees, iio, yj2, 516 * 5 54f. 547- S^*. 56S. 

y 67 - 57 ‘>. 57 «. J 79 - 58 i>, 586 
PhiraacES, King of Poacus Byc.) , les, 51^ 
Phams, 188, 307 

(Lucan), 296 

PRimlus (Phanak>p battle in 48 bjc^ 185-186, 

Fbeidias, Greek scnlptcir fca. 490-432 bjc,), 96, 
338, 3 4j 442,. 459, 4e6, 52 j 

Pfiikdclphtap joa^ 5J5 

Phile, iikLiniiiLpI officer of Ptiene (ft ist cen- 
miy R,c.), 514 

PluleiTHjnT Griset eoinic dtamatisr (361-263 
99 

Philcffion, Tile E'pistle of Paid co^ 587* 
Philemon fTnyrholog)0, 256 
Philip Jly King of iXlnceJon (382-3 36 b.c.)^ 483 
Philip V, King of Macedon (210^179 51, 

8j,86 

Philip, AsLarch (fi, 155), 64B 
Philipk, King of die Jewis (fl, ist centory), 555 
Phfllp the iVrab (Marcus Juliua Plulippus 
‘^Arabs")p RDiiiin emperor (reigned 144- 

^), 6i@ 

Philippi, battle in 42 ax,, aoj, 221,358,546^ 583. 
585 

PhilippiaiLs The Epistfr of PanI the Apostle 
to 1^6,387% 591 
"Philippics," Geero'i^ 301, :oa 
Philippopoli^, 483 

Philo Judaeus, Jew-ish Hellenisdc philosopher 
(ca. 20 ijz,-ca. 54 AJj,), 424^ 500, ^46, 3H9, 
611, 614, 658 

Phdodanus of Oadani, Eplcnrcam pMlos- 
opher and poet (iL ist century b^cl), 5n> 
PhilaSi^phlit r/^f^^^uoay, 467 
philosophy^ 93, 95-97, idj, IQ4, loS, 113, 133^ 
135 , 141. * 4 b *4^-154. 163-1S6, 168, 190, 

196, locK r 03 . 3C5, 231,133, j:44, 350^ 

367, 269, 274, JS6, 291, 295-296, 297-293, S99. 

3^*1 3141 r- 4 ^ 3^-3^^ 370^ 37 h 

376, 58S-3R9, 391, 393, 406, 415, 417,421, 424, 
425-423.4j r, 432, 455, 43Sp 441, 443, 449,465^ 
467, 485-497, 500-502, 5ii. 51 

5 ^ 4 . fiff 5S4, < 5 * 4 . *37-615, 

620^ 621,619, 63a, 633* 635-65^ 661,671 i Lu- 
tfttius", 14*154; Qceno's, 163-166; Horace's, 
14S-250; CKid's, 256; Pliny^'s, 310-3 u; Mitr- 
cnas Aurelius", 425, 431, 443-446; Plutarch's, 
48^^; Epictetus", 490-4941 Sertus Empiri¬ 
cus', 4 ^H- 49 j; Lucian's, 495-497; Plodnu&\ 
607-fiir 

Pliilostratus, Fkvins, Greet rheturkian and 
biographer (fl, fiw half of 3rd cennirv')i 
488, 504, 51 j, 515, 526, 621 
Fhoceans, 7 

Phoebe, stn-ant of Julia (rstocnnuyajc.), 231 
Phoebus, jrc Apollo 
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Ph<?cnit;ia+ 59, 41^ 48^ 204, 2^ 4^51 4 ^p 3 , 

soo, iojt ^ I »-5 ^ ^ 54 -^. 1 

PhjTjjiio tTerence), loi 
PhrVfia, ^ 1 J 3 , i 47 > S^A, 47^ 49 ^^ 5 = 3 . 

Si8p 585. 

Phyilis, J47 
PljTMor, Pm* 143 

ptiji'33Pil chsi ractcrisiicSi. of iLtniscaTifi* of 
RnniMLS, 69-70. 3^31 4^5 

pLvsicianSi Jif medl-dnc 
physierfi, 504 
PitenumT 181 
PlctoneSs 471* 

Pierson, Dutch btbl ical scholar, 5^4 
piecy (pjrfijj). 57+ 59,60, A+»* 7 ^ »4^t 

1A7, iiS-142,15&. 351, lAf. 3 J 7 t 31^ 3711 39 ®^ 
433,435* 444t 447 i 4 %+ 49^*4941 497 t 

53 °p 5 i 7 . ^ ^ . . 

Pilate, Pontius. ProCkiTHTOr ol Judea {tL ntsc 


half of 1st ccmuiy). iSi, J7I'J73 
Kliart of Htrcules, 40 
pIniicror/hffHT, 343 
Pindau hilt, 133. 340 

pirao>% 4i. 47 ^ 7 ®« * 139-14^ 167-^1^1 

ill'. ii 9 .i 7 St 3 ^ 5 * ^I- 


ptraeus, 630 

Esa {Jwt, Pisie), 78,4^4 
Piia, in tht Pelapaojaesiw, 454 
Pisidia^ 5 5®* 

Peso family, 149 

Pbo, Caius Caipurnioi, codKpLratof 
366. 381, 294- 

Pisfi, Cn2c\xi Calpumius. governor (P-m a^.). 


161 

Pkso, Lucius CalpuTTUtis, poLiiciaTi and gov¬ 
ernor (0^ ist ccntiiry ux-h lAi, 17J, 174 
Pkroia fjTic.I^oria)* 144 
Pbrenrfa d^ccoza), 47, 78. 454 n 4 fS 
Place Vendee, 412 

t laguc. 438-4291 +3 ^ 44®t A38, A491 66A. S67 
LmeuSr Lucius MuirndLii^ governor (iL nt 


ccutury W-Ci). 233 

Plandamis, pOTtorbn Prefect (fl- jid cen- 
niry)» AAA 
plastic surgery, 31J 
Pbiaca, 482, 4^33 

Plata, Greet philosopKtr (427-347 7 ^- 

96, ijAt iA 4 t 3 “ 4 ^ 3 * 9 ^ 

421, 427+ 485, *i^ 494^ 497 f 54 ^- **^ 7 t 

AoaitAio, All, 634*658 

Platonic (Academic) philosophy, 95, 431,489, 
540. 588, Ao 3 , Ai i. A14, A35. 658 
Plitanopolis, 60S ^ _ 

Piautiis, "Titus Ms-cou^ comic orainaiift (ca. 
134-114 DJC,), 7, 63, 70,90, 93,98, 99-101, 102, 


2 ^ 4 - 4 JS 

Ecbdan Games 381 

plebcbrtsi, 31-31, jj, 37,^ 44, So. 90. 95, 9S» 98, 
id:, I r 1-208, 316. 24^ r^ii 2S1, z ^\ -97. 
33 ^-3 5 3i J 3 M39-340-34I- 3 ^t3 51.3 ^3844^ 
piiny tlie Eider {Cauu PliuJus Sccundus), 
nacujDlist and cacyclopedisr l[iS-79>, 3^ 10. 


Aop 359,19J. 308-^11, 312. 313. 519, 32(\ 31s, 
J = 7. 3^81 137* 347- 373.439* 4JJf 45<5. 457.473, 
507, j 16 

Pliny ihe Younger (Cams Plinius Caccilms 
SccundusJj author and orator (61-114?), 
251, 189, 293. 309. 3 H, 3 J 4 t 315. 33 ^<M 44 
jAfl, 371. 387,403, 409.411.433, 435 p 437 t 43 ®* 
4J9-44I, 442, 454 S^^ 554 . 590r 

Piodna. Pompeia^ wife of Trajan (fl- ist and 
jnd ceniuties), 409,414,442 
Ploduus, Egypoan Ncopiatomst (203-270? ), 
497, 501, 514* Ao8h6i I, A14-A13,635, 658 
plunibEilgp ^43 

Muiarch, Greek biogtapher t4A!^-i2u?>i 4L 
72. %, 113. 119-120, 124. 126, 127, 137, I4nt 
iBy, 19A. 197*. 304. 324* 3A7, 403, 4^4, 465. 
483-4HA, 487, 497, 54A 
Pinto, 63^ S4 

Fnejfrrimkii (Hcrq), 304 

Po (Jifc. Ibdos), 4, jA, 37, 49 . * 5 ®! ^ 35 * 


250,320,454. 455 , ^ „ 

”Poeni of ConsobiiiDO to Flavhis Ursus 
(Statius), 335 
400 

IKKtiy. 74-751 97 "^®^ 14A-J58. i? 9 * 

233-350, 252-258, 277-179^ aS 9 i 59 It 295-29A, 
315-518, 354, 3A9, 370, 374 379, 386, 388-389, 
415, 422, 437-4W- 4 A 4*5-487. 509^5 1 “> 

All. 637-638^ Horace on, 249; rcff 
comedy, drama, epic poetry, lyric poeoyt 
pastora] poetJ>^, satire, tragedy 
Poggio Braconiini. Gian traucesco, Italian 
scholar (1380-1459), 154 
pogroms, 544, 54A, 54^ 

Poitiers time. liirbocLLun), 471* 

Pola. 455 
Pubuid* 40A 

Polemo (Poletwon), Amtmiujt, Greek sophist 
and rhetuiidan (fl. 2nd century). 515-516 
police^ irA, 220, 429* 668-6A9 
Poiitta. suicide in Nero’s reign (ist cenEury), 


37 t 

Pollcntia {Pollen^ Spam), 470 

Pollentia (Pollenzfl, Italy), 312 

pp Uice ver so f ^86-387 

PoUio, Asiniuf, orator, poet, and historian 
(TAi-tL-AJj. 4), 139^ lAi, 13A 

PofhD, V^ediuSi friend of Augustus (?-i5 m-c.), 
37A 

PoEed^ 35, 61 

Polybius, Greek historian (2047-121? bjci), 3t 
25, 34, 36.41, 44. 46, 51, 71, 86,90, 93. A 97< 
lAfl, 231,514, jiu, 531 

Pol v-caTp, Saint, BkJiop of Sm^Tna and marcyt 
(A9 ?-j 55-), 58a;, 617, A48 

Polycleinis, Greek scuEptor d 452-411 b-C-). 
A 350. 355 

rolygamvi in Parthia, 5:9; in Judea, 534 

Polygnofus, Greek paintjer (fl. 4A5 bjC.)^ 351 

Pomnna, 59 

Poinpeia, third w^ife 0/ Caaac fist century 
UtC.), 1681, 172 
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Pompeii^ JPt J5t 31^ 347f 35^' 

3J4, J7&, 455. 456, 4J7^ 54^1 ^34 

Pompey, Sexras (StiriQS Fompcius. ^Ug^Ll:^J, 
cwniTtandcf t^*35 bJ 3 -)i 3 ° 5 t ^^ 9 * 

^37 

Pompey the Gmac (CiUcua Pompeius M?g- 
nusj, gcneml and triLicivfr (i[>S-4S i-c.), 
riy^, uS, 1^9, ijo* iji, i jj, 134, 13^ 137-140, 
163, idS; 170-186, 188-19CV I94~[95k J97i >99^ 
jo^p 31J, Hi, 114, J78,19J, 34^ 34?» 

349. J5^»f 3toi 3*5. 375 t 39*. 4^9^ 44^ I™ 
5*4. 517. 5T9. 3^4^ 33fl^3i| *3^ 

Poinpomi+ Roiimi] ctii+155 
Ponm tPoiKa), 3(54 

ponjiftfx phtciffius^ 63+ 388, 619,6721 Caesar as, 
147,17*1 J73,191^ i93i Auigtisrnsas^ i2j-ii7S 
Hadrkn as, 415-, Cnnstmone ^ 656 

l^>Olioe niarihEiSi, 193, 31 rf, 4l<>t *** 

Pontus, Ill, 134, 132, 140* 17&, i38i 31*. 3^*^ 
yid-5ii3v f3&, 518, 57S, 603, 639 
Pope, the, 11, di3i 617-619, 671 
Pope, Alexander, Englisti poet (1680-1744)» 
249", 671 
Papilia, Visi, 78 

Popiliui+ffftf Lierm, Cams PopiliuS 
Poppaea^ Sabina^ Poppaea 
pofhliadan, of Rome^ in 560 BjC^ 15; *f CsT- 
thage, 405 of Tialy souiii of RnbricoOi S (* of 
Rome, in and and isc centimes ax-, 3i, 90, 
J26i IJ9, 193' under ihe PrincipaiCr m-aiit 
363-^66, 436; nndet the nianaridiy,. 665-666; 
of Italv, 461; of Sinlyip 464; of Gcnminy, 
aiBi of"Eg>'pt, 499-300; of Syria, 510, 511^ m 
Asia Minor, 513, jiOi of Palcsiintp 535 
Popuinnii, d 
popfuizu RornaTJUif^i 
Porch, the, 7S 

Porphyry* Syrian Neopiatonisc |ihIlosopheJ 

(a33-3ii4?)i6oS. 655, 636* 

Pofsena, [.ars, cbiief oiagisOTW of Ousmin (iL 
6th century BhC,), 17,35 
Porta Capena> 340 
Pom Nigta* 474 
portentSp sfe omeraS 

Ponk* wife of Emms (tst cennuy 196, 

197 

Portia (m. Tbff Mffrcbam €ff V^mceh 30J 
Portico of OctarTa, 190 
Portland, third Duke of, Wth. Henry CaveO- 
di'ih-lkntinck E1736-1609), 347+ 

Portland, sbctli Duke of* Wm. John C^ven- 
dish-Bcntimik (1857-1913), 

Portland Vase, 347 
pom^ ttfe haihors 
Portugal* see Lunirania 
Ptuniguon: (language),Tj 
Porrus Romanus* 170* 335,453 
Poseidon, 63, joo 
Poscidonisi, set Paestnm 
Ft&eidiomus, Greek Stoic philoffophtr E135?- 
51? me,? *141,11 


post, 171 p 533-3^4 
PostiiTTirin Way, 78 

PosiumiusT Aulns, diccacor (496 m-) t 35 
postumus, pretender in Oaiil treigned 156- 
167), 629, 6^8 

Fostorrtus (in Hor»M)^ 250 
Pustufuiis (in Juvenal), 438 
Poihinus, virier of Pcoiemy XU (d- ist cen- 
tniy B.c,lp 166,^ 187 

Pothiims, Bishop of Lyons (87-177), 649 
Poussin^ NiColaSp French painter (1594-1665)* 

praefeems urhi, a 16 

pmenesic (Mesm™)* it, iir, 135,454 

Praclurian Guard, 29** ir6, 161-264, 

171-275, 375, =93 P 54^ 3% 407' 

40B, 437t 6ao-6n, 635, 626, 634, 659, 653, 669 
PraetDrian Pcrpenial fciict, 192, 416 
praetors, 34, iB, 29^ 32* lif. 19*5 praetorian 
kv.%s7 
prandiapJTij 70 

Praxiteles, Greek sculptor (385-0^+ 320 
9*1 13 ^ 35 ?* 

prayeCt 64, 67* 75^ 311. 444t 493"49*i S^ 3 * S^h 
537* ?47- ;*S* 598. 59Sh *5^ ^7 

predesrination, 591 
prefeccfit 216-317 
Friain^ [2 
Friapeist^ 369 

Pri3pis^60p 354, 354, 615 
prices* 184, 354632,^^41-643 
Frlene, 514 

priest!^ 63^. 94, 226* 268. 191-291, 348, 349. 
388, 390. 435. 49B-4W 5 ^ 7 p 531. S3^ 

53 lt 535 'S 3 ?. 545. 547 p S* 7 . 5 * 3 * 57 ** 

581,586. jSB*, 596, 598. 6 ck^i. *^Sp = - 
656. 657, 66ot, 669* 670 
Prima Porta. JS4 
prmceps seniWur* 214^ 116, 360 
Frincipte* the, 34> 109^31 
printing. 34*-347 . , . 

Priscilla, Montanisc hercnc (20Q cenra^K 

605 

PriiCLis* Hidviditis, Stoic philosopher (fi- 1^ 
ccntiuy'), 279 t 382, 286, 371,416, 
priscus, Marius, gmreroor in Africa (n. isc 
and 2Dd centuries). 441 
Frobus (Marcus Anrrllus Pmbus), Roinan 
emperor (rrigntd 276-382)* 638-639, 665 
pmeonsuk, see governors 
prwaimtors* 116-227* 171, 281 
ProdiCDS, Greek philosopher (d- fth cmtuiy 
S-d)* 486 

proletariat, 77, 90. ni+ ii|. 116-118, 119, 13^^ 
142-14I* 18a, i£9-t9^. 387* 3!3.4*5t SO*.*!*^ 
633, 616 

Framedbeus Untcimd (Shelley>*635 
promiscuity* in Ckrthage, 41; under Rome* 

65* 94, 147. (Caesar a> i6il, (Julia's) 230-231, 
2^2* 354, 208, 29a* 369,590, 596 
PeopertinF* Scmii, poet (4r*S i55i ^54- 

3J5, 252, 251, 455 
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pitjpemv 17. s8. 6^ 7i^77, JtB, J35, J16. 
160^ 17J, 3 d 5 p slip 313, 3Ji>'J3r. 357t 

iil^ J7Q, j9^S, 19S. 399-4™. 4°7t 479i 4S7> 

650s *54-^i5 T i 5 j 7. 

prophecy, tee ^oodisaying 
prophct3ip 555m jfli, 5^4,567, 568, 571s 

prupmdoiu 64. Gj 
Froponris (Sea of AtAmora), 516 
proserLptiens^ Li^-it6, isS* i3ca, ijt, ^4t^ 146- 
147, i67p 170, iSjt 101 - 301 , 313 ,371,373,447- 
4+8,638 

prose, ■□3-104, 108, 113, ij8, 160-166, 234, 350- 
ifi, 158, 395-3 ly, 3^9* 43|-437f 4I9-44G. 4^- 
4U8, 48 3 486. 49^497. 50S-507. 5*4. 

546. 5 j5-595t 606-616, 635^37, 66i^3p 671 
pjroserpuia, 84; Rape of»156 
prosnioition, in Emuia, 7; under Roroe, 68^ 
S9, 1^4, J35. 331-113. 144, 145, 167,173,176. 
385, 390p 297, J 32^ 342. 351, 354, 

369,3^,3834584fl7,48ap513,513,563p569>6i7 

pro^traiJoii, 2^ ifo 

Protagoras, Greek phUosciphcr (481?-411 

p;cL),494 

PtutescanEisin^ 591 

Protogcncfi, C^eb paintrr (fl- 330-300 HjCl), 
33!^. 3 5^^ 35S 
ProTcnce, 471 
Proverbs, 540, 541 

Froviileoce, Cicero on, 164; Seneca im, 304, 
Alanrns Aurtljiifi on, 444; see j/jo God 
Prudence, On CScnccaJ, 302 
provinces, H7-flSp 90,107,113, j 14, [t 6, 1 rl, [n, 
125, 126,139-230. T32.14". H-r I?*. *75+177- 
17S, 179, 190, ipit 193-^94^ 2^. =ou 20J- 

306, 108, 31J, 313, 3 S4, 215, 116-117, 210-12^ 
226, 22ft, S35, 161, 27^71, i7|p 393 p 

302-303, 3i9t JiOi I JO. 533.3J"*+ 3734 377 + 
3K0, 404-406, 408,410,411, 413, 417-430, 433- 
414. 427. 434t 441, 448 449. 433.462-549, 

619, 611, 626^!7p 631-635, 6|5, 64£h645p fiji. 
659,661, 666,668-669, 671 
Prtiia (Bnisa), 536, 511,619 
Psalms, 559, 57^-573 
Psalrns of SolomoiLj 540 
P^che, 353. 463 
Ptoiemais (AlencMeh), 498, 501 
PtoEcrdes, 1B6, 187, 30S, 126, 327,344, 498,500, 
5&7,63i\i%t 

Ptolemy VI Phnometor^Kingof Egiyt (jli- 
[46 9 jcl),^t 86 

Piolcmy XI Aulcrcs or Neos Dmm’sos, King 

o^ Egypt (leipTied 80-51 1B6-187 

Prolcmy Xtl, King of Egypt (reigned 51-47 

AjQ.), t86-i88 

PtDiemy XIU, King of Egypt (reigned 47-43 
bjq), i 83 , [89 

PEolemyp Ckuditis, Greeo-Egii+ptkti nsnono- 
mer, geogrif^er, and geometer 127- 
151 502-505, 507 

publicansp 126, 11^ ij % 1+0. 141, 171, 191, 196^ 
540, 465, 556, 56ap 563, 569 
ptiUic debt, 79i jio, 187, 550^ 337 


public knds, see oger puirlicsit 

Pllblicola^ ^biiiK V'^aleritii, ennsuJ (f-503 

16 

public utinals, 287 

public wotks^ 88, 103, ni, 176, 191, 215, 216^ 
119-aso, stj, 17% 274,187, 29di^a9J. 526, 3^6, 
409,410,418-419,423,461,499,617,633,639. 
641,668 

Publiik, wife of Cicero (fl, ist ceacury b.c,)» 
163 

Furnpkhnficaiwn (Seneca), see ^pocolflcyji- 
tosis 

Punchinello (Punch), 74 
Punic, 611 

Punic Wars, 43, 91, aiSp 6 tB; First, 43-46^ 70, 
74+ 78f 35a, 469; Second, 48-54, 70, So, 105, 
^5^ 455. 4^} Thiril, 105-108 
pnnisheuent, in the early Republic, 57 
Ihipienus (Alarctis D^ius Ehipicnus Aiasi- 
musjp Roman emperor t?-i5Sj, fizS 
purgatory, 141-241,143,485,497,615 
purification, 63, 65. 67, 5 ^-5^5. 5^7f 

560, 586, 599, 6o7p 60^ 618; JiSif also bapdsin 
Ptiimns, 555 

Pbceoli (Pozztioli), 78, t6i, 218, 322, 314+ 

326, 330, 346, 389, 456, 457, 546, 601 
Pydna. (baEtlc, 168 86, 96 

pykdes of Cilicia, artist in pantomiinG (fl. end 
of ist cecitury ex,), 57B 
PvTamids, 328,499 

Pymnius, 256 

P^pTenees, 49^ % 19^ 470 
Pyreha, 247 

Pyrdin, Greek philosopher (365-275 b-c,), 

Pyrrhtis, King of Epinia (318-271 bjc.), 28, 39> 
57 + 3 ®. 7 *T 95.^. lEH 
Pythagoras, Greek philosopher (fl. 

98,165,246,190,497, 507,525,607,6oS* 
Pythagoreamsoi, 241, 501, 343, 590^ 5=5-5**- 
537 . ^ 

Pjniicas, Gredf navigamr (fl+ cl 350 
475-47*^ 

Pythian games, 283,486-487 


quacks, 311 

Quadh 429, 431, 431 

Quadraois, Chdsdaia apologist Cfl_ md cen- 
mry), 611 

Quaesiionet fPapinim). 634 

Qitaemoncs Naiuralat (Seneca), J03, 307*3081 
jij 

quaestors, 28. 39*, 191 

Quebec, 456 

Quietus; Qoinms Luaus^ general of Traj^m 
(f-Ti8), 415, 414 

Quindljaa (Marcus Fabius (3uinTj]ianus)i 
rhetorician (i:a_ 40-118?), 103, 295, 299, 3"*+ 
313^15, 316, 319; 336, 367, j8o, 403,439, 4^ 

Quirinfll, 11*, 317, 340,411 
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QiiirinfaSr Publius Sulpicius, governor of 
Svm (?-21 AjjJ, jjfi 
OmriniJSj 
Qiiiritcs, 13 

R 

rabbis. ^37-5j9i J4jt 547-54Bt |^^4. 

Fnanfois^ French writer 
*553)^ 159, roo 

RabLdu^ artrhicect {fl. tst cennir^O. 34J 
Racta^i, Jean Bapdstc, FrencJi dnmidsr, 
(1^39-1^), 303^ 4^1 
Raetia^ ziy-aiS^ 4^9, 480 
Ram^ 196 

Raphta (Rafa), 508, 530 
Ravenna, 11, yS, 3Z5, jifi, 41a, 455 
readings, 296 
rcaj estate, ree property 
realism (art), 359, 349^ 351, 353, 3^1,4^ 

44=-443.45^4^ SJ4-63J. S?* 

Reitc (RKri>, loi, iSdir ^8 
Red Sra (am:. Sinus Arabiens), 315, 413, 499, 
507, joS, 516, 529 
Rcformatiaii, 595 

i?£fHfalwn of Ait Htrenis (Hippolyros) , 61 & 
Reguln^ Marcus AtiUnSt gcutnil (?-ca. 130 
B-C.?, 44-45, iSj 
Rcgulus (in Pliny) ^438 
Reid, James Smith, Engbsh cbskal sclmkr 
(1846-1916), 665 

Rcimams, Hemiama Samuel, Germaa sclinkr 

(i 694 -i 76&),553 

mncarfiaiioii+141, 390,497,515,516, 609 
reliefs, 319, 33a, 347-349, jfii, 413, 417, 441-44 
453+ 4J^+ 4v4, doi, 635, 

religion, in Eunria, 7-8, iS; in Oirchage, 41^1 
in Germany, 4795 before die Principaic, 13, 
18, 30, 31, ^6, 58^7, 7;, 93^' 1*58, 

163-1^, 193, 3141 under the Principaie, 
12a, 115-217, 138-239, 248, iji, 236^257, 259, 
2M, 26^ 191-191, 399, 335, 354, 365-36^ 371, 
37^ 388-390^ 4 s 6, 429,443,449,49s, 497, 
511,515, 513-517, J35-54Z, 550-^19; under the 
nmnarchy, 615, 6;8, 639^ 646-664, 667- 

668; Judaism, 535-542-, Chiisdanity, I5&-619, 
646-664, 667-668; Lucretius on. 147-154; 
'V^arru PH, 159-160^ Cleern on, 161, 164-165; 
Caesar and, 193; in Virgil, 242-143', in 
Horace, 148-350; in Livy, 251, 356-357; 
Nero% 176; DQm.iiian’’s, 292; Haddan’s, 415; 
Antcniniis Piiis\ 413:; Mircus Aurciiu5’',435- 
426p 444; Tacirus", 435'436; in GoiiJ^Tr 
467-46S; PlucanzhX 484-485; Demunax: 
on, 4%; Fpicrccns", 492-494; Ptiilo^s 501-502; 
Dion Cluy'sostoftuis oti, 533 
Rembrandt van Rijn (RembrandE Harmens- 
£npn van Rijn], ^uich painter (1606^1669), 

Rj^edLt Amsris (Ovad), 155 
Remi,47i" 

Remns, twin of Romulus cenmry bjC). 
12., Bi, 341 
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Rcnojssince, 4. 95 t 2j8p 3 e> 7 t 3 ^^ 

406, 505, 661, 6^1 

Renan, EmffiT, French OrjcntalLst and cridc 
(iSij-ifiifi). 425,554,55(5 
Republic^ die Roman, 15-268, 113^ 214, 242, 
25J, 260, 261, 264, j 86, 330, 335. 352, 373, 374, 
379, Chap. X^'ilL, /Mij/wjp 436,443+ 462, 469 
RepuMk (Cicero), sec 
RspuMit^ (Plato) ^ 608 
Republic, Platons, 437 
Repiihttcjf Be (Cicepo), 163*, j 65 
xcpablicankm, of Cs.^o the Younger, 135, 156 
Ke7U77i Natura^ De { Lucretius) , 148-154* 3 39 
Re RnjiieSjD^ {Gieo the Elder), 103-104 
Re RunkiJj Be (Columella), 319 
Re Kartrcff, JPc (Varro)j fee Casintry Uf e^ On 
ReseniManceSf 143 
Responsa (Papinbn}, 634 
Rejthig Meralry, 459 

rtsumctioii, 94, 513-516, 573-574, 575, 5S5, 
593, 59^, 6 qi, 604*, 605, 607 
Revelation of Sr. John the Divine, The, 591- 
595, 616 

revpiution, loB, 1 1 i-ioB, 391, 604*^ 631,666 
Rhe^ Siltia, mother of RomtJus and Remus 
(8rh century ilcl)^ 11 
Rliepium (Rei^o), 35, 44, 231, 377. 455 
Rhetma (me. Duroconanuri), 324, 471* 
rficuoric:, 29 i95t J^3i. *4^* 160-162,167, i68, 169, 
336, 344, 350, 251. 258, 287, 295-29^ ^01, 313, 
317, 314, 367-36S, 413, 425,434,436, 4^7,43a, 
441, 465, 4 * 7 . 47 "i 4 ®^ 49 *^ 5^^ !< 5 . 

521^523,6] 2,661 

Rliine (jwf. Rhen.u5),6, riB, 174-176, 17B, 179, 
194, 217-31S, 291,417,431, 441,470,474,475, 
4711. 479, 480, 533,627, 618^ 631 *, 639, 653 
Rhineknd, 479, 4^ 

Rhodes, 86v^, 97, 105, 133, i 39 r 14L 

zoj, 231, 259, 339, 368. 388,418, 462,490,512, 
514,516, 534> 508*, 630 
Rhone (ime. Rhodanus), 6,470,474 
Richardson, Samuel, Eoglidi novelist {1689- 
1761), 6 j7 

Rimini, Arlnunum 
RiuTinto, see iMlnas de Rio Tinto 
ritual, 64,65,67,9^, i 47 -* 4 ^t 24^. 51 +! 

388, 389,415, 523-5^5. 5 ^ 7 . 54 ^. 575. 57 ^ 

579, 582,195, 599,601, 618^19,626, 6s6 
roads, 77-78, 116, 193, 219, 291, 314, 3 ^ 15 - 5 ^ 7 . 
340-341, 34J. 4i"p 4T r, 417,453, 464. 465* 466, 
469473477 ^ 8 cM 99 d 

Robertson, John Mackinnon, British ;ounial^ 
isr and scholar (1856-1933 )i 554 
Roknd dt la Pladcrc, JViaric Jeanne^ French 
Girondist (1754-1793), 484 
Roma, 381, 388+ 389 I* 

Roman Catholics, 66 
Romance languages, 73, 672 
Romancsc^uc arrhitermre, 421 
Roman Games, 381 

Romans, The Epistle of Paul the Aposde jo 

tlw. JJ 4 .587* 
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Rome, fomiiii^ of, ii-ij- dty of, in ind and 
3rd ccnruri=s &-c^ 81-S;^ undtr 

Au^u^tiiSt bumlnir 3nd rebuilding, 

iSO'^-Be; ^jx and plague, Flavian Rome, 

33ti-jdi; under btdrinr^ 4 Z[j-4:li 

Rome, CouDcil of, 618 

Rom^j Himyfy a/ (Dion Cassim Goccekniis)^ 
Romeo, 155 

Ronrulus, fint King of Rome (ftth cenmiy 
i£,)^ 12,13, ijti lit Sit ^30^ 

141, 

Romulus, House of, 4, 35^ 

RoiiiuIli^ Augmitulua (FUviu^ MomyUne 
RottiuIiu Augufmis), Roman cifipcror in ibe 
West {?-47(S>, A70 

Rctsciiis G^us, Quintus^ comedkn C?-di 
160,378 

Rostovt^e^, Aliefkiel, Ameucan historun (b^ 
JS70), 644 
fostruffti 340 
rtpution of crops, 310 
RotliKhild, Meyer Anactm, Jesinsb banker 
(1743-1812), 131 

Roueti (ms. Rolomagus)^ 3:14 
Rousscan, Jean Jacques^ French pbUDWpber 
(1712-1778), 15J, 367, 440 
Rubens, Peter Paul, Fkmish painter (1377- 
1640^, 354 

Rubicon (Fiuiiucir>o),48,Ei, 163, 182^6^4 
Rufus, Cacsctiiis, pneicribed by Antony <?- 
4^ nr:.J, aoj 

Rufus, CcreUiuss friend of Plinv the Younger 
(?-p6 ?Kjn 

Rufus, MusoTifus, Stoic philosopher (A jst 
century), 182,. |oo-jdi^ yii 
Rufus, Vii^nius, gavemor and guardian of 
P] iny the Yonnger (14-97), 43^ 

Rufus of Ephesus, Greek physiebn 9^8- 
ii7)^5i>5 

Eurmaf Emphe (Volney), 353 
Runumk, 410^ 480 
Rtiniaman^ 73 

Rlififiia+ 1 lij itS, 32fi^ 448,470, yiq^ 528, S69 
RustiETtis, Quinrus Junius, Stoic pbilosopher 
(d. ind century), 423 
Rutuh, jj* 340 

S 

Saba (flii. Sheba), 30S 
Sabbath, 398, 599 
SabcLLiacs, doj 
Sabi djus, 318 

Sabina^ Poppaca, trife of Nero (?-d5)p 277^ 
179-181^ 3^ 37^-373 

Sabina, Vivia^ wife of Hadiiui (3^ji8)* 4]** 
419,441,624 
Sabine (language), 274 
Sabiim, 5, 12, 13, P4, ar^ 35;^ 144^ 

188; rape of Women, 13 


Sabiitus, Poppaeus* accn^eed of ctmiipiracy (?- 

:7AJj.)ti64 

Sqbnna, 465 

Saccfis, Ammonlus, AJcKindiian Neoplatonist 
ffl. 3rd century 614 

sacjaments^ seven, doo^ dm, *58 
Sacra Via (Sacred WayJ^ 341 
Sacred Hlx&ry (Eiihemcrus}, 98 
Sacred Mount, zi 

E2crifice+ in Einiria, 7^ under Rome^ 32, 39^ da, 

63-64,63^ 76, 83^. Itw, 104, 149^ 147, 139^ 

2%^ 150, 292, 354, 38S,.4i9, 444^ 514- 

5=5i J3I, 553. 547. 57 ^^ 5^3. 5«a. 

M, fifi 

Saddueera, 336-538, 545, 562, 57^ 

^disiTlp Cabg i] 4^7 

Sagunnim fSagunto)+47,4B 
^hara, ^ ai7i 4p3, 4% 4M 
St, Barbara, lichs nf, 474 
Sc Mark's, in Venice, 351 
Sr, Peter's, in Rome, 4aa, 42j, 578, 635, i56i 
Saint-Pifirre,. Jacqucff Henri Bemordin de, 
French writer of romance (1737-18 (4)^ 637 
Sn Quentin (flne, Augusta Veromunduo- 

™m),474 

Sak,4^ 

Salamis (b Cyprus), ig& 

Salamis (kland), oaval battle in 480 bx^ 383 
Salaria^ Viip 383 
Salcmum (SfllEmo),4e6 
Salii,63 

SaUust {Cains ^Unsung Crtspiisi), histoEiaii 
(86-35 HX.), 43, ^4^-144^ 14^ 190^ 

233. 4J6^ 455, 557 

'‘Sallust. House 

Salome, daughter of Herodias (isr cearury), 
560 

Salome, viritor at the tomh of Jesui, 573 
Salome Alexandra^ Queen of the Jew'a 
(reigned 78-69 
Salona (SpaLatoJp 4^0 

Mfow, l|3, lil.j ji, Jj,, 

salviuj, leader of slave rebellion (end of 2nd 
century bx.), j3i 

^aria, 530,57^^ 577, 604,61 r 

SaiTutna Sebaste {Sebusdeh), 50& 

SanwritEns, 535, 567 
Saniaritis, 535 

J J, 37, 38^ 43^ 51^ 

Samnitim, 455 
Samos, 133^ 139 

5 TJ 

Samodirace, 139 

Mnetimy, J9S, jt8 

Sa^ednn, ^ 

570, 5BO, 586 

Unitarian, w sewage system 
San r^mi7.o. Church o'f, 4:7* 

San Lorenin oirtdde the VV^aJIs, Church of, 
662 

^ Paola fDox! Ic Basilica of, 551 

Sanskrit, 73 


inpex 


Stmca AliETii dcgli Aflgtti, Chturch of+ ^55 

Soonf (iinr. Aiur), 470^ 474 

Sapphd, Grrck pcKt (6- jUj century OX.)^ 1^5, 

Ij6, ijS, 147, 2|6 
SgnicciiSv 658 

Oic^i^Ex^ugu^ca)^ 504 

SardtniA, jS, 441, 43+ 46, 3^, p;^ 11 r, iix 17^^ 

J65^447. 

Safdc^ 591 

43114&1, ^3^1 
SanTuzegexiLsa^ 4iOi« 4JI1 4B0 
Saniiii,455 
Sa^KiiiridSj 530^ d^i 

Sdcui, 5 ^i40.5®9i5i?i p59^59|.S99^*>fil^i 4iJfi63 

satire, 73, 74,97,99,135, 143-^4*, 148. ijo, 

175, lyf. 29(^299, 31a, 333t 3<59,437- 

439.5091*71 

SflTffej (f JoraceJx ^50 

Samm. 39, (Si, 63, Z05, ia|, 237, 142, 253, 

JJS. 5CM> 

S^LCUm ^knet]i, 309 
Sanim, TeinpLe of+ 341+ 

^drurnd/itf, 

Sanimiiin veftc^ 7^ 9® 

SdTlrmia 61,66,335,315,13fr-I3r7, l4l^ 

Satumiiiiis, Antcaninus, goyembr (Q. ist cea- 
taiy>,i9ii, 191 

SattiJTiinus, Cains Setidus, guverttuf nf Sytia 

(fl. ISC tentiLty fljc,), jjS 

Sqinrnfiiijsv Lucliia AppuJeiii^, radical leader 
(3-100 Bx,), no, 51P 

Satuimniis, fcTnpciu.s friend of PlLny die 

Younger f ft. isi and and centuries) ^ 441 

^tffyricort (PrtmniusJ, 196-199,4** 

^ve:, 41EX, 4^0^640 

Savioui', Jee i^f gaiah 
Sara RubiX 6^4 

Scaevnlx Cains Mticius, hen} (fl- 6th ranrury 

) f jS j 

Scaevolx Publius MneinSf stoJUGman and 
lawyer (ft -Second half of md eeotuiy bjc.), 
39* 

ScaevoLx Quinuts Mucins, jnrisc {?-&i 
191.406 

Scafivula, Qninnis Mnems. jnrisc ( usJ-ist cen¬ 
turies 14^ i59t 406 

ScaligcrT Joccpti Jusms, French cricid and 
scholar {1540-1609)^ 30Z 

Scondinavlx 3^* 

ScandinavianSi 475 
feXj 39# 

Scauxns, Marcus Aemilhis, genciaj and gs^y- 
emoT (fL ibt cenrujy bjc.)j 13j, 334, 481 
achijsni, 6iB* 657-65S 
Sebeia Afifdi^DTiimj 311 

Adholaiship, 1^8-161, 134, ijii, 153^ zji, 

4^5- 6j 5^*3* 

Scholasticism, 548 
schools, fee educadon 

SdiweiMr^ AITmix Alsatkn philosopher, the¬ 
ologian, ph^-siciax and wtusician (b. 1875), 
55* 
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science, 75, 101, 108, (in Lucretius) 143-154, 
i|3,169, 307-313, 3J4, 354 39X 39h 4^ jc»* 
jio-pi,67t 

Scipiu, pkihlius Cornelius, general, father of 
bapio Africanus Major (?-iii 5a,. 

91 

Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Aiinor, Publius 
Cornelius^ gfcnetal (cx i&5-iip ajc.), 41, 57+ 
fy. 9 It 9 *- 97 i JOif JCI7+ ^^ 4 . 115 . 379 - -WC 
Scipio Africanus, Publius Cornelius, son of 
Kipio Africanus f ind ctntuj^’ Mx,), 96 
Scspio Africanus Maior^ Poblius Cornelius, 
geitertl (234-iflj ji, iz-sS,S 7 > *5* 

65,91,92,94,9£, 517, ra4,ii3,4j4 

Sapio Asladcus, Lucius Cdmelius, general (fl, 
i9onx.>, 36,9i, ri3 
Sapio, Caivus Cneius Comelins, general 
211 BkC.), Jl 

Scipio Nasica Gonrulunx Publius Cbmdins 
(d. tf3BXL>,66 

Scipio Nasica Soapio, puhlrus CotucIjus, 
senator J33 B-C,)^ llj 
Scipionic circle, 96-97, lor^ 104, irj 
Scipios, patrician family^ 85* 36^ 97^ 371, 469 
Scupas. Greek sculptor (>|oo-ca. 340 bjo.)^ 96^ 

351. 35a 

Scodand (otic^ Caledonia),, 36^ 191, 406, 448, 
476, 6ri, 669 

Scribes^ 536, 53 8,567. 568, 661 
Scribooix second wife of Augustus (£. isr 
century b_c.), 105, 219 
ScripoiTfiSj fee Bible 

Seuderyf iMadeleino de^ French noFchst 
(1607^1701), 637 

scnlpiuix Etruscan, 9-10, i3; CarEhaginiaiL, 4X 
42; Pompeian, 459-460; Italian, 461; SidUan, 
464,465; Chrisrian. 6or; under Rome,, j8, 7}^ 
92, 133^ J 4 Jh rryr 233. ^7®. 293. Jio. 

338-346 pdf347‘35L 55^-3*^ pafjfw, 372* 
37*. 3^ 3^. 41^ 4^4. 4rS. 44^-44?" 453t 4^ 
51 J^i a, 514^ 634-635,661-661, 671 

Stadia, 6 di 

Scjriux iiSt 429, 4S3, 496, joop 520^ 528, 
619 

Secular Games, m ludi sa^cTfhrei 
Sectiudmi Family^ Tomb of the, 474 
Segoria, 470 

Seme (aric. ScqnanaL 175^ 470^ 523 
Sejanus, Ludus Aclius, prefect of the Pcae- 
tnrian Guard £?-3i 163-264^ 365*^ 447 

Sekneix 5 ^ 51 S, i 19 . 546 r 6 or 

Sclcuck Plena, 512 
Scleucids, 507, 511. 538-53O1 336 
Scleucus IV P^opatOT-k King of 5}rii (187-^ 
175 BX,), 86 
SeEkuUt 413 
semaphores, 314 
Seniits, 41. 245, j^o 
Semprofuan Law, 144 
Scrtaculmii, 614 

Senate, 13, u-ji, 34, 37, 44, 43, 49-51, 7^ 71, 
75, B5, 85, 89, 90-91, 9J-94, 95. 95, roj, lej- 
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Sectary 

107, in, ii4'’HW, 129^ 130, 136-140, 

143-1451 i60t 16^, 170-173^ iSo,. iSi-i&4« i^p 
]90^191 p i93-£ai, 105, 10^ HE, ii<K 

231, 25P, 26d^ 2&4, 165^ z66, 26S-271, 273, 275- 
377, ^79t 385-187, 3ig, 191-193, 501, 5jn 

331, 5|6, 540, 564, 393, 395, 397.407, 409. 4 *Jp 
4 I 4 ' 4 I 5 . 4 »^. 4 ^ 7 t 433 ^ 44 ^^ 447 p 449 < 4 ^ 3 ^ 

I i9,6iO,j62 J ^13-628/^3 3,636,638-640^668-669 
351 

Seneca, i^uciuj Anrtacus, Stole philoiiupher 
(4? RC.-AJ>. 65), 95, 97, isr4, 239, liSo, 167, 
173, 174, 27 i-= 79 p iSs, 195, 395, 199 , 

311. 315. 316. 3^91 324, 333,334, 335, 338, 343, 
350, 3J1, 363, 367. 369, 370, 371. J77, 379, jflo, 
387,3884^,43 j 43643945646947 c^ 78 ^ i 

Seneca, AlniTcus Aruljxcu!^, rhcLOricEjn {H, i^t 
cenniry hx:,), 195, 296, 301, 319, 3t59^ 379i47a 
Ss 7 isctwt?-J Dr (Cicero), roK, 163* 

Seniu (iHic. AiigtistjQi[mgiisJ,474 
Senoiies, 47 e* 

Sens AgcndictLfTkj/jffirSenoriciJi 471“ 

SentiEiiim (batrlc, 195 Pjc,), 37 
Sepphari;^ 543 

Scptiiiiiiis ^veras CLccius SepEimius Se- 
Tcms), RfUTtaxi ciirpcmr (146-111), 335^ 336, 
465, 62CMS21, 623. 62#, 631*, 63J, 633, 6 j3, 
649,666,669 

Septiniius Sevems, Anch of, SiJt 635 
Septimonrimn, 12-13 
'‘Seprizonium," 635 
Sepeuagint, 541, 614 
Scnipk, 635 

Serapis, Temple of (Rome), 291,635 
Scrapis, Temple of (Serapeum), 500 
Serbia, 480 
Scrdica (Sojfld), 48^ 

serfdom, 6. 39. 319, 473, 479, 529, <144, 6684S69 
ftrmotiet, 145 

ScEtorius, Quimofi, general (?-7i b.c-), e 36-117 

Sen^’jan censem, 17 

Servian consnrudon, 123 

Sernlc Wai^, E41; f liTt, 80, ni; Second, 120- 

III 

Sen'ilk, mtsEiess of Caesir and luoEher n| 
(ifTt century iLt-), j68, 196 

Servilkn Gardeni, iBj 

Sei^s Tul]ra 5 > sw^th King of Rome (fl, dEh 
century ^40 

Seurhos and Son, Ale^andnan banking finn, 

33 T 

Seven against Thebes, 316 
Sevens {Flav™ Valerius Severn?), RoEnan 
einpemr (?-3n7), 653 
Severm, architect (fl- i£t centui^'-)^ 345 
SeviDe imc. Hispalis), 191»470 
sewage tvstem, 81,220, 316^ 356,439,671 

Scxcus, Lucius, EiibuEie and coei^ ( 0 . 376- 
366 24 

Sc?itns of Chaeronea, Greek Sroin phUusopher 
(fl, md Century)^ 425^6 


Scxnts Empiricus, Gicsk philosopher (fl. end 
of 2nd cennir^'^), 494^95 
- sexual intcfcourse, rccQniniended by Pliny, 
310^ among the Essencs, 537 
sexnal life, jre abordoiit adultery, bctiothal, 
binh truntraj, bESCHEolity, celdSacy^ tiMEni- 
binage, courtesans, divorce, eifeiiiinacy, 
onasculatiori, eunuchs, hermaphrodites, 
hcrairal, homosexuality^ incesc, niarmge, 
morals, pederasty^ ptily^my, proiribcuity, 
prosticution, s'enereaJ disease 
Shakespeare, Wilham (1364-1616)^ 16*, 100, 
E47, Z41,302,435,484,617 
Shalmaneser III, King of Assyria (rcTgncd 

Sfaammai, Je wish mbbi (fl- esc century ujc-}, 

5 J 9 . 547 
Shansi, 329 

ShaosyinE^ re^ Afithras 

Shapur k King of Pctsti (reigned 242-27 i>t 
629 

share-croppers^ 104 

sltavinp^ m d^anJiage, 41; in Rorne, 70, 3721 
Chrisdaiis and, 599 

Shdicy, Peicy Bysshe, Er^llsh poei (1792- 
e821>^ 147^ 31 r, 63s 

Shemaya, Jewish mbbi fd. isc cenoiry b^>, 
53a 

Sbepbsrd afHfmnaSj Tbe^ 399 
Upbuilding, 210, 315, 515, 316 
ships, 324-324 329, 51A 
shrines 75. 79, 335 
Slbyk Cumcaru 64. 236^237, 240-141 
SibylEine Books, ^ 94, ijd 
SibyLine oracle, 197 
Sicel 5 V 4 

Sicily, 4, 38, 40, 43^ 44, 45^ 52, 5^ 61, 66, 77* 92, 
E06, 107, III, Ell, 120, 138^ 14T, 183^x16, 234, 

* 54 ^ 3 iOp iJ 5 .1-81 55 ^ 4 ^^, 43S+ 
464,518,323, 602, 629, 631 
0don. 39v 329, 3471 510. 5EI, 334 
^donius, m Apnllinaris Sidtinius 
Sjlami^ senator (B. tse century a jC,), 144 
Solanus, Atarcus Juniu?, poisoned by Agrip- 
pirla (14-54), J73 

Sqlas, cdllcagne of SCr Paul (jst century), 583 
Silchcscer (one. Calleva AErebatum), 477 

Silenus, 334 

Silius, Caius, lover of Alessalina (?-4S>, 172 
5^4+ 624, 640 
SiVcffc (Stadus), 316 
Sjivanus, 60, 23B-139 
^ver Age. 235, 195-31S, 3 ^9 
alverware, 346, 349, 57^, 529,624 
ruivesrer L Roman Pope (reigned 314-335)1 
6|9 

SiTTicon (Mew Testament), 342 
Stmenn, Bkhop of Jerusalem and martvr (87 
S-& ?-AJi. ro 7?)+648 
S^on, Christ's brochm^, 558 
Simon Magus, Samaiicaii sotcerer (ist cen- 
uity), 577,604 
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nmany, 604 

Smjfidimum* see Belgrade 
Sinope (Sinob), 517, 5:0, ^ 

SiiEu^a {RocCl di iVtaLililraj^4lEljc) 1 1 1 J, 

Sirach, 539 

^irmio (SiiiTiJone)^ i|S 

SLmuuim 6351 ^40 

Sijo ihe Epicurean, philosopher in Xapks (iL 
JSC ccnfuT}.' ftj:.), 136 
SIxTUS 11+ Roman Popt d^O 

skmticism, gofl, 385-389,4B9,494^97- !«?« 5 ^^ 
Cicero’s, 164-i^T Augitsros’* 11^-228; 
Horace^ OvidX 15^; Vespasian"Sr 187, 
311; Hajdrkn’s;,4i3, 418+ 648^ Lucinn’j^ 495- 
4.97; Constantine’s, 655-656 
slaTcry, in Etrtirk, d; in Carthage, 39^ yi; in 
Greece, Bd; in Germany, 479^ under EoTnc+ 
iit57i 5*^. 66, 71. 76, 77^ 81^ 87, &3+ 95, 

9S>> [03-104+ 105+ 107, 111-113, 117+ iio-ixi, 
114.130, T53, 134+ 137-^38, 141, 170+ J75, [77. 
184, 189, 190, 19^, 2Qi, Z03-104,105, IIJIJ» 

JJO+12J-132, 245*, 255, s6l, 267, Z7q^ i7iJ4 
397’198. 301, 319^ 3ia+ 311, 313+ 324, 526, 328- 
3i9t 3J^ 333-33it 336, 33B. 342,364, 366, 374- 
375, 380. 3fl5~3a7t 395. 397-395.4<»- 4flji 412+ 
414, 419, 44J, 462-463, 41% 463, 459, 473, 

476, 49*^ 493,499, 513, 515, 3jS, 512, P9, s51, 
536. 543t 545+ 54 Sh 589, j^o, 596, 63E-632, 
634, 644, 665, ^7+ 668; biLriiaiian and for- 
eign+ 629 

islums, 90, 11 r+ 132, 280, 342, 366, 465, 481+ 510 
Smith, Wiiliam Beapaouii+ Ainericaii edocaior 
<1850-1934), 554 
SmvTnji, ree Tralles 

Scracmiafi* Julia, daughter of Jtilia Maeg and 
mother of Ekgabdus (?-2Z2), 623-621 
soap, 375 

social service, 371 
Social War, 79, in, 14^ lei 
Socrates, Athenian philosopher (469-599 H^)t 
104,158. 306.491. 557. M 
Socrates, brother of Nicomedes III (1 rst 
cencury 518 

soil, 76.77, 238, 3 l^^.3l j, 457, 464, 476, 

4S1.5H. 513.631+ 665 

Soissoos <2nr. Noviodiimim), 1771 471*1 474 
solarium, 343 

Solomon, King of the Jews (neignE^ 974-^17 
a-cj.jjo 

Soltin^ Athenian lawgiver f638?-559? Bjc-), 13, 

32, S3, 392, 4^5 
Solway Fkxh+ 417, 476 

soothsaj-ing, 60, fij-duf, ,47. Id,, ,97, 145, 17a, 
J 1.3 88,4194 ; 94 S^,; i 4 , 5 ] 7 ,;$ 9 j(U 4 
Sophistic, Second, 488-489 
Saphists+497,5r5 

Sopbittj of fj&e Ottiritr Tafr/c f Achenaeus, of 

Nauo^iHs), sec Deipnosopbists 

Sor^mis of Ephesus, Greek waiter on medi¬ 
cine (fi, 98-t3B>+ JP5 
Sorrento, sec Snrrennijn 
Sorrow CO\id)i, see T'rtrffj 


Sodon, Pj'thagorcan philosopher (fl. isr cen- 

mjryJt loi 

soul, Lucredua on+ 152; Seneca cm, 304-305; 

Plotinus on, 608-6 lo; Origea oo^ 615 

South Africa, 406 

Spain, 36, 19, 40, 43, 46^ 47, 48, 5a 52-53, 54+ 
82, 86, 87-88, 96, to7+ rn, iii( 113* iicfc 126+ 
129, i?6-i37t 138+ 169, 170^ 176, 179, 183-184, 
j88, 189, [90,191+ 200, 217+ 318,119, 251, 283, 
285. 30®. 31*. 319. 3J5. 3^3+ 339,33a, 346+ 34B+ 
366, 4£)6, 4 d 8, 4m, 414,417, 431,460-470,471+ 

472, 47JP 47?' 48*1 fn, 514.5^ 
dijip 638,669-670^ 67T 
SpaUto Sputum], 644 
Spajiish+ 73, 195 

Sparta, 87, ino, 387, 482, 487, 519. 534, 630 
Spartacos, stave leader (?-7i h£.)i 137-13B 
Spartkiiii^ Aeljiii+ biographer (d. cen¬ 
tury), 414+416, 419 
Spectaculis, Dc (TcjtuUian)+ 6J2HS13 
^eedometen^, 356 

Spendius, Canipanlan slave and rebel leader 
{fi. 241-137 Wjc,}, 46 

Spenser, Edmund, English poet (i552?-T599)i 

258 

5pinaing+ yS, 77t^i3. =3^ 31^-?=^+ 37* 

Spino7-ii, Baracb, Dutch Jewish phEosopher 
(1632-1677), 5S0 

SpbiJicr, Fiiblius;, senator fiL ist century), 

3 IT 

spoils, 82-83+ 87, 88,90^ 92+ 94+ 96. 103,110* i2|, 
125+ 119-130; 141+ J69-t70, 175-T77t 183. 

196+105, III, 213, 219, 26t, 287, aB8, 293, 331, 
349, 365,410, 4S1. 54h ^4*^ ^^3. 

^rts+ sec athletics, game? 

^Kjrus, youth immicd by Nero {j a cearaiy) ^ 
382 

354 

Spkirmna V^cstriuus^ soothsayer (ft, ist cen¬ 
ter ajc;}, 197 

Srahiae (C^ttlLimmare di SrobaJ, 354 
stadiums, 360; 362, 378, 383, 487 
stage, see theater 
324 

Statins, Ptiblins Papinius, pnei (ca. 61^. 96), 
189, 291+ 295,315-318, 335+ 37^.45* 
sra!aiiry+ see sculpture 
Starue of Liberty, 351* 

Steele, Sir Ricbard+ English essa^dst and dcam- 
Btfet (1672-1719), 304 
^ni>graphy+ 466 
Stepbmos (Meleager), 509 
Stephen I, Ruiiian Pope £ reigned 154-257), 
618 

Stephen, tfrrst Oirisdan martyr 576; 

586 

Sterculus, 59 

sijeriliry+ 211, 2291 3661 449^ 4S0, 483+ 666 
Stertinins, QiiintiES+ phyacuu (fi. isr ceft- 
nirv)+ 511 

Stilkho, general (?-468), 35S 
Stoa, 2pio’^ 421* 490, 497 


Sioicisin, 63. 95, ^7, 135, ii^i, 144, 1^4*. h54p 
jCs , 16(1, 190, 196. Z49, -50, 274, 179, iM , 19?, 
300-307, 333% 37*^ 3^ 4* Is 

4ij-4i7.43 U 45=. 449- 4«5. 4e9'4’?-4. 49*. 4y7f 
5&1, 514^ 5^1-511+ S4I1 5:94+ 59 ®. **3. 

614, 65^ 671 

scoickm, f7» 68, 88, 143^ iJ4*, : JJ. 2301,151, j(SOp 
274,, 1B2, 301, 307,406^ 42(1^ 46.^1 ^7 
Stpnc Agc^ NtfWj 4^ 11| 471 
SEOue OIdp 4, 468+ 471 
Sirabo, Greek geogrrspher Bje?-A,P, 24?), 
311, 329, 347* 4:4,455,468,471, 477,47a, 4S3, 
513, sij^ j 16, 520-521,54^ 

StTflbo of Ssrdisv Greek anttiologisr (fl, 50 
509* 

Setaibdurg, tee a\xgeritftnrum 
StTiiiegimhta iFrontlnus), 328 
Srraoss, David Friedrich, German rationalas' 
tic theologian (1808-187434 553 
sureeis, Rom^Op Bi, 281, 3 41-3.>2, 477, 6335 of 
Italy, 46 t*p of Petra, jq 8; of Anrioelip 511; 
of Rhodes, 514; of Ephesus, 315 
Strikes, flOp 41^ 

SnoTTi^pjf (Origen), 614 

Styx, 522 

Subliclus, Pons, 527 
Subiime, Oti the (Longinns), 6j6 
Subura, the, 167, 341-342 
Socciibo, 425 
Suesstones; 175^ 471* 

Suetonius Ttanquillns, Caaits, tustorian (70?- 
! = ri), 167, t88p t97, 111, 215* 218, 2ZI, 117, 
2i3p 261, 264, z66, 267, 272, 273, 280*, 283, 
2S6, 287, 293, 3SO, 414, 441, 354 
Suez, 311 
Siifendap 465 

suicide, 19a, 303, 307-208^ 318, 240, ;6z, 264, 
aSi, 284, 196, 30(\ 301, 306-307, 3IJ, 371, 386* 
599.399, 421, 47H, 489, 316, 623.654 

Suiiius, PuLhiiSp cJeiiimr (fl. im cctuun'), 501- 

SiiUa, LocTus Comeiius {reli]t)k dicrator {158- 
78 ajq.K3i.9'i» 91.119* 122-117+ ijUp Jji, 

131+ 134+ J38, 139^^4^ I4ip ^4ip i< 57 p 
170+139, 195, z 11, 391,448,457+ 4^3. 519 
Sulma (SobrmJt 355-2^4* 257, 4^3 
Sulpicta, poetess ffl. end of isi cennu^'), 370 
SulplciusRufus, Publius, otatnr (114-g^ bjc;), 
j3 2-iij„ 160 

Sun, Temple of tbe, 51 i-j 12,659 
sunHitil, 66, 30S 
iUi?veiixaTHLi, 64 

supcrsritiaii, 60+61+ 95-04f 1181 >^1+ I47 -M®t 
i3fi, 251, 269, 29Z, 508, jn, 368, 386,415^425+ 
442, 483, 300. 515. 517+ 522. 399 
Sura, LuciuH Liririiiis, arkiocrat (d. ist and 
znd centuries), 408 

Surena, Parthian geocral Cd. 54 im:::,), 5x9 
surgefy+ in Etruria* 6^ under Rome, 7^-76+ 104, 
3I2-JJ3,412+505 
Surrenrinc wine, 456 
Surrertiuiti fSomeiiLD), 312+ 456+ 457 


Susa, 6 q 6 

Sui'^nnah, 5^9 

S^vrft, Joiiadtan, English szdrist (1667-1745), 

671 

Su itsftrbnd, 175, 471,474 
SjTTLaQachiis, Sflmaritaii Bible translator (fl. 
Late inul eenturvv), 614 
syphEtis, 311 

Syracuse^ 58, 44^ 5% 93^ 107, 141, 464, 546 

S^Tta, 88+ 89, 107, 15ft, 131^ 1411^ 170^ 17(1, ryfi, 
187, 200, 204* 203, 347, ^97, 3991^ 3(0, jzu, 326, 
328. 329, 330. J3ip 333, 347*. 3^-365, 566, 58s, 
39a, 413+ 426, 43ip 487+ 455, 50Q, 510-513, 513- 

533. 532. 535. 54 h 544-54^. S A 558^ 577. 

3^8, 595, 6ai, 601, 603^ 606, 620, 625-625+ 627, 
619+ 63a, 633, 656, 639, 651 
StTiic, 1&7, 495, 604, 6|o 
'"Syrian Athens'' (Meleager), 509 

T 

Tabenne, 657 

TabiLha+ ratssed from deadi by Peter {ist cen- 
tiny), 577 
taboos, 60 

Tacapac CGabes>+ 465 

Tacitus (Marcus Claudius Tacitus) + Rouian 
emperor (ca. 2CX3-Z76), 639 
Tacitus*, Caiuff Gom^us, hWurtan (ca. 55- 
ca. t2o)+ Ejf, 160, 1Z4+ 261^265+ 267, 271| 
271*. 375+ 276+ 277+ Z79, z8i, 1S5, 1&9, 

291, 291. 293,195, 196. joi, 306+ 314, 315, 521. 
365, 366, 3S7, 433-437, 439, 440> 44r. 441, 447+ 
4^^. 47*. 478-47^ 54 ?t 544. 545. 54*. 554. Iz?. 
572,611, 636, 639,671 

TaciEii5+ Coriidius, procurator and father of 
Tacitos (fl. ESI century), 433 
Ta^ 318, 469* 470 

Tame, Hippoly^e Adolphe, Frendi historian 
and crine {j'82S-i 893), 251 
Talleyraod-Perigord, Charles jVLiiirice de. 
Prince dc Benevent, French statcsinan 
(1754.1838), 195 
TaJinud, 548, 549, 554, fSa, 606 
Tarnmuz, 513 
Tanagra, 601 

TanaquiL wife of the rifst Tarquin (R 6th 
centnr)' b.e2), 7, 14 

Tangier (anc. Tingis), 391, 464, 466^ 46B 
Tanith. 41-42 
ESnuing,, jia 
Tantalus, 245 

Tarcnnim (Tanuito), 35+ 47, 38+ 74, 78+ 97. 

Jid, 133. ^97. J77>4SJ 

Eariffs, So-Bi 

Tarpeia, daughter of goveenDr (Bth ceonuy 
K4:,), 13 

Tarpeisn Rock, 13, 199, 400 
Tart^uirt (Lucius Tarquinius Priscus), fifth 
King of .,*oine (fl. 7 iii and 6rii centuries 
b.c_),7, 14, 18, 82, 35B 

Tarquin, Sextus, son of Tarqum the Proud 
(fl^ 6th century 
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Tarquin d^e Pmij(J (Laciiis Ta^i:p3iniiis Su- 
perbii5>Ti Kveadi Jiing of Rome (Ji 6Lh ccn- 
uiry 1^-17 

Tarquinii tCometn), 8, [4, 35, 

T^rracinti (.TerraciiiEt), 411 
TarniGd, jf tf Xarragcma 
Tarracooefisis, 470 
Tamgnna i^me. Tamiq^), 417^ 

Tarsus, 103,2u4>3^?i J13^54^581,619 
Tamrus, 147, 3411^ 456 
Tanessus, 39, ^ 469 

Taao^ Torquato, Italian puct (1344.1395)^ 
xjft, 1537,671 

Tatiui, Titus, King of die (Sdi cen- 

nity BjCl), jj 
Taurini, 454 

Tauitjiiitniuin (TaomiinaT 464 
I auru-Sr Sranllus, guncraJ ^ H, end of E St ccil- 
mrya.cj, 361 
Taurus, 198 
Taurus AilounTairis^ fjj 
taverns, fee drinking 

ia.taiiior4 in Caitfiagiej 54; in Judea^ 533^ nndcr 
Rpiue, 51, jS, 68, &C1.81, 89, pr, 103, 116-117, 
J30t 116, 139, 1J9-J41, 17U, 191-194^ 103-104, 
lOj, JC7, 31 j, ZT5, 317, 1ZO-22I, J34, a 17^ z6i, 
165, 167, 169.175-376, j|f7-388, 390, 330, 336, 
337.36S, 373, 398,407,409, 415,416,433,4:7, 
43lx 44*. 461-4^53. 4^ 4®*. 4*3.4*7t 49^, 49^ 
532. ^43, 547, 548, 630 , 6z 3, 617,618, 631-631, 
656* 66j, 667-663 
Telresias, 497 
Tclamoti, 47 
TeJephus, 354 

Teius (Terra Mater), 59^ 548, feast for, 
59 

tempera, 351 

ccmpJcs, Etruscan, 9; Carthaginian* 40, 41, 43, 
465, 469; under Rnme^ 63, 64, 79, Si^x* 91, 
193. ii 9 h 215- 2=<5v 16S, 369, J79,180,187,19CK 
^ 9*. Ji5. )39. 34^. 347. liTlx 352t H7-359r 3^^. 
363, 369, 371,3tSi, 388,41 a-41 E, 433, 415, 416- 
4i7x 44^, 43 45Jp 45*1 45^. 43ft 460-461, 464, 
463, 466,470, 473, 476,477, 4to, 498 -s«>, 508- 
3ES9, 511-513, 5x3, 515^ 516, 5!9v jiz, 601, 6 qi6, 
6jj, 635, 6:6. 64H, 630, 656 
wnant farmers, 77* 104^ m, 319-3:0, 631* 614 
leTjuioreSf 331 

Terenee (Publius TcreutiEis Afer), cpuiic 
dranuiEisr (190^139? a^)^ ^ ^ 

loi-JOz 

Teientia, wife of CiL-tro (fl^ 1st oentury 
14 = . 163 

Tergesie (Trieste)^ 455 

Tertnc, Musco dcLe, 34^*. 349,330,351 

Tetminus^ 59 

1 crpnos, Xero^s musician (fl. ist ccnmrvOf 
17S 

TertncsTia (ant. Armir), 297 
terra ctxtciE, |8,8t, 347-348 
trTT^iaricvIi^ 4-5 
Terra i\farer^ sss Tcllus 
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Tcj^a, wife of Oa^us and daughter of Ser- 
vilia, (i5i ceurnry 16S 
Tenia, sister of Ehablius Cludins PuJclier snd 
Wife of LucuJius (isr cenniry 
TemuUa, wife qf Grasses fipc c«ncur>' fle,) 
16& 

Tertian (Quinnis Scptimiiis Florens Ter- 
tullunuE}, Latin father of die Church 

Ofla?-J30?), 307, jSj. 46s^ ,14, jjs, 554 5gt/. 

Ci j-tii 1. 617, 61S. 6^7-^ 6ii, S6y 
Tetritbiblios <I*i;a]cmyJ, ,03 
T«tncus, Caiu£ Pesuvius, pretender in Gaul 
^^ 74 >. *39 

TcutoneSp i £8-119,472 
tcatbookSp 159 
teddies, 77, 91,473,486, 5ro 
ThaElus, secretary ro Augustus, 129 
Thalius, pagan commeorator tm Chrtsc (d, ist 
ceniurjOi 555 

rhymes (mr. Tamesis), 176, 179,441,477 
Tliamugqdi <TimgadJ, 466 
Thapsaciis, 511 

Thapsus, battle in 46 bxi„ 54, 189, 465, 466 
Theagencs, 636 

Ehancr,9&^, 133, 193, 219, 366-167, 27+ ^78, 
ipd. joi, jiS. 3J7. 319, 3,i>, 331, jj-y. ^so, }6z, 
563, 369, 371, 377-j7i>, 381, 4ZI, 454. 

45 »- 459 » 4 ^ 4 S 4 t 47 “. 473 - 474 i 4 ^- -W 3 “*- 
5 *^ 513- 315. 33., 548. jpa. Si !*6i 3 
TnebaicL 445 
TbeMd (SraQusJ*3r6 

Thebes (Jrtc* Thebae 3 t 6|- 4JS3+ 4^0, 49ft ^3.0 
Thet^iirus, Greek pascorai poec (fl. 3rd cen- 
tur>^ nr ), lis, 236, 637 

Tlictidora+ wife of ConstgDdnfi {4th ccnnir^'}!, 
653 

Theodosius 1 the Great {Flavius Theodupus),. 

Roi] Lzn emperor (346? - 595), 4H6 
Theodotians, 605 

Theodation^ Ribic transktur <fL ind cen- 
nir yj* 614 

dieology* 304, 30a, 501-501, 523^35, 547.548, 
S5J-554. 55*. 5^2+ 575» 582, 51^6-590, 594-595, 
601H 603-615, 618,6:6, 633, 6^6^ 658-661 
Thenphila, philosopher and friend of ^^Jar- 
ihA, 370 

Theophrastus, Greek philosopher (^-187 

nn), 310, 3IT, 4^ 

Theopompus, Greek historiaD (ca. 378-? sjc,). 

7 

Tbrrapetit^e, 525 
Ti>LT?7Mff,Tee barhs, public 
IhcnnuSp Marcus Mioucius^ general (ii. ist 
century 167 
Thefseus^ 354 

Thisssalnnians, Tlie First Episde of PbuJ ihe 
Aposde to the, 587* 

TheassaJonians, The Second Epfstle qf Paul the 
Apostle to the, 587*, 591 
'llic£»]om^ fSalnrikil, 78, J24,483. J46;, j8j, 
393* 39 '. < 0 !. lS)Ot *37. d 3 i 

Thc^y, 184, i6j. 4S7, 48J, j,5 
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Third Lmon, 466 
"J’hinfiendi LegiCIl1^ tEi 
Thisbc, 15^5 
ThurKni+ lltnxy D^vid, American philoso¬ 
pher and wriier liB'i7-iS6i),dQ9 
Thrace, 203, 3^^, j]6, 519, 591, 6ji>, 

632, (^33,659, 63-5 

Thrjsea* Publius Paems;, ScoSc philosopbcir 
and senator C?^56 ), 179, jSi, ^oOf 426, 441 
Thrasj^^itiiiiihus, Grw:k Sophist and rhciori- 
cian <fl. 5ih cennuy 96 
Thucrydidts, G4wk bi^oiian (471^-400? bjcJ}^ 
4 

Thug^ (Dougga), ^iS, 

Thurii (Terra Nuovajp 37, ijfi 

Tliysdnis 

Tiber, j, Ji, 17, 36^ 61. 65, 78, 9 i, 94, iry, IT7, 
«5!>. ^7^^ I9N iJJ. !45> «70i 178. ^St>, ^^3. iSj, 
J- 5 t Ji 7 . 3 JPi 3 l*i. JMf 378 . 4 f'>p 4 JPi 

45 J, 6lj, 6 j 4 

Tiberias <Tabaiiaii>f 644 
Tiberius (Tiberiu-'i Claudius Nero Caesar), 
Ronian emperur (42 bxl - asi . 37)^ jr5p a[7, 
130-1319 131, 234,148, 139^3^5, 26dp 2689 
^ 7 *^. 275^ 59 “t ^ 9 ^ - 91 * 313^ 319^ 

?44t J47i 3^5*^ ^7h m* 

386, 434, 436. 47&. 543. 559, 560 
Tibullus, Albitis, poet (54-19 B.c)t do. 155, 
234. 235. iSa-25jp 37 «p 4®7 
Tibur tTivob), 35, jSp 155^ iji, 344,41I9 

454t *5® 

Ticino, 49 

TigcHinus, SophnniuSp favorhe of Nero C?- 

69), 279* 282 

Tigranes, King of ArmenJa (B. end of isc 
century d£_ 117 

Tgranes die Great, King of Annenia 
(reigned 94-5* 528 

Tigfanocerta tSen), 52 B 
Tigris, 546, 627. d4r 

tiroc, rneasuTemcrtC of, $$-^7 

Tmiocles the Stoic (in Lucian), 495 
Tlmofiuchus of byaantiujn. Crock painter (fl, 

I St ceniuiy b.c.), 354 

Timothy, colleague of Sc, Paul (rst century)^ 
S^Sn 59 “ 

Tinioiby, TTie Second Episdc of Paul the 
Apostle tD,^59o 
Tingit, jee Tangier 
Tinra. 7 

Tiridates, King of Amieiiia (H. ist cennir%'}+ 
260 

Tim, Marcu^i TnlUus. ’wxiter and secreCLr^' tn 
Cicero (d. isi cenmry b.c.), 

Titus (Titus Flavius ^birius Vesparianus), 
Rnmaii empefor (4X>-3i), 287, 238-289, 

291, 345 , 34^-549^ 35^ 359- 3^^^ 3^5x175.5^3, 
4 ^ 4=9. 533 i 53^ 54+^4?^ S^* S17n ^^ 
Titus, Arch of, 34^-349< 3J7. 4ii 
Titus, Baths of. ^91. M5. 359. 375 
Titus, colJcague who forsook St. Paul ( ist 
centut}')* 


Tiu (Tyr)^479 
toga, 70 

lolctum fToJedo), 470 
Tolosa (TouJousc), 473 
Tolstoy, Count Lcq Nlkolae-^Ich, Russian 
novelist ti 92 B-l 9 loL 301, ^37 
Tomb of the Lioness (at Cometo), it 
tombs, in EtfLiria, 7, B, 33^, 44^5 madtr 
Rome, 57, 69,84, 326, 243,, -84, 2^p 334, 548, 
38^41^443,474- in Saba, 50B; Ch£ist3an,^T 
Tomi (Con-^tinta). 232, 256-257, 304 48a 
T Qjtt fi?Tiss (FJtIding)199 
Tofali, 5JJ-J41. 547-J49, 5&1. J(i7-y68, 576-577, 
57 ft jSi, 5 « 5 - 5 Sft 55'. 595, 605 
Torlonk, V*illa, 454* 

Tor^jiiatiiiv Ma nil us (Caiu5 Nonius AsprenasI), 
friend of 1 Jnraee {fi. ist centmy aj(^), 233 
Torquatus, Titus Manlius Lnperiusus, dim- 
cor (fl. 563-340 B.cO, 37* 

ToTso Belvedirr^ (ApoUonius of Athens), 349 
tortvTC, 267, 270, iflj, 392, 354, 39J, 403, 424, 
529,3:54, Ct5. 643, 649, 951-652 
tocemisni, 60 

Toulouse Cime. Tolosa), 650 
town planning. 356 

trade, Etruficao, 6; Carthaginian, 40-41+ 54, 
105, 106, 107; under Roine, 3S, 54, 77-81, 89 , 
90, 92, 107, 111^ ii6, IT 9 , 139-140, lypt, 190+ 
205, ZII-212, 215, 21S-219, 133, 321-322+ 324- 
326, 52&-331+ 3J2-334, 33 'S-?J 7 . 34«>-}4i. 3^^ 
3 ^- 3 ^Sy 399^ 4111 43 ^. 44 *. 454.4*^5.45^ 4^5. 
466,. 47 ^ 7 It 473. 474. 47 ^ 5 . 477t 
4814,487, 499, 510, 514, 520, 519-519.132, 

535 « 57^ ^ 3 ^^ 53 . <i 4 J-« 44 i ^71 

trade runtes, 413,4^5,506^ j 1 j -51 j, 5 ^9^ 602,631 
632 

tragedy, 74-75, 93, 301-303, 378 
Traiana, \'La, 4 id 

Trajan (Marcus Clpius Nerca Trajinus), 

Rtrnian empenor (52-117), 26, 97. 25+ *75, 

307, )«T liS, jjo^ 3 JJ, J+J, 34 J, 34^ 

jot, 368, 371, 373, 387, i|B8-+i3.414, 4j;, 

43 +i 4J6, 43^ 441,4+z^ ,33, ,^37, ,380^ 

«?- 50S. 510.5:0. Jii.55 B. JJ4. 599, 4 i 3 , 634, 
648, 662 

Trajiuip Axeb of, 411 
Trajan, Baths of, 345, 37 
Trajan3 Culumti of, 411-411, 413^ 441^44^ 
Trajan, Temple of, 411 
Tralks (SmyinaJ, 313, jjj, 431, J04, jtj, 34£, 
59 >. 603,617, <548,630 

TroTn^illity of tbe Sobl^On tbe ^Scnecs). 301 
Transjordanta, 53a 

77 “ 7 S. - 7 L 5 * 3 -*i 359, 341, 

4:^3. 477 i 499. * 3 B 
Tja-nsjivank, 410 

Trapezus (Trebizemd), 418, 518, 520^ 629 
TrasLmene^ Ijikt (iUTi?, Trasimerujs+ If. Trasi- 
meno or Perugia), battic in J17 bjcl, 49 
Travel, 323-326 
treaties, violation of, 90 
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Tnebia (battle, a 

Trcboniits, Caaus, governor and consplnttu 
£?-43 B£.)j 197 

Treves^ fee Augusta Tre^^komm 
tribiincfi, 17, 30, S;, ii^ n&, 139, ygr, 

313, 

tribure, raxadoD 
trifmtiitji capitis^ lio 
triimtum Jflli, azn 
fnViinkffH, 343, 376 
Triinalciiia, 1197-jgiB, 333, jSq 
T rmiEj', 393, 660 
Trignfi, Via dei* 66a 
Tripoli (MiT, Tripoli}, 464, 46^ 

TripoLL see Oca 
Tristi^ (Old), 1J7-353 
Triitr^tiSh^y {Srefne),a99 
txiumphsp 81-83^66, 119, lai, 136,138,170, 171^ 
177, 190, iq6, i<jS, a It, atp, 1711 171^ 183^ 
apip 34B-349P 365, 38 r, 413,428,432,466, 

546, 669 

Tnumviratc, Fim, 134, 171, 174, 175-176 

Triumvirate, Secudd, iai-2{^, 531 

Trmd, the, 157 

Troas, see Alexandria Tnoas 

Trocsidis (IgUtza), 480 

Trojan War, 663 

trnubadniir^ 355^ 638 

Trojr iffne. Troia^ j?™ His^irii'k), ti, 61, 74, 
i90p ^139-^4^ 1-8, 380, 516, jiz, 66j 
T™ Word tCckws), 606-607 
tuberculosis 313, ^£34 306 
TuBia, daughter of Geero (fL ist ccnjmry 
bjl}, 163, 165 

Tullus^ Desuiniiis millioniLce (A, ist csi- 
tury), 461 

Tullus ttoadlius third King of Rome {fL 71I1 
century 13*14 
Tunis, 39, 42 
TuxiLds ]0|, 465 

Turtmians 5:8 

Turiw, Majcius Liramis, general of Trajan 
(d, znd century), 4J3 
Turin, 254, 65:4 
Turkestan, 518 
Turkey, 313 
Tumus, 240-14T, 378 

Tuscan (Etruscan j syie {ajchlrecmre), 18, 
81,92,357 

Tuscan j% 5,6^ 11,666 

Tujetiiin Dkpvtisiitms (Gccrol, see Dhputa- 
iiojieT Tusetsiismje 
TusculuEn, [i| 35 t 162,414 

Tutumu-ii 60 
Twelfth Legion, 181 
TtbstIvc Great Gods 7 

Twelve Tables 13. J^T3+ 7^. 7 |p 79* Sj. W* 
393, 398, 

TjTidaris, 247 

Tyne, 417, 476 

typhus, 127 

Tyi^ J9. JIL 37)- 534 


Twrha (Tireh), 6f 
Tyrrhenian (Eccuscan) 501,6,453 

U 

Ufiki Gallery, 348* 

UlfhLiin (Domirius Ulpianus), jurist (l-aiS), 
392. 598, 401, 3 lev 621, 6i6v 634 
Urabrk, 99,1J3„455 
Umbrians Jt 35, 37, 51, iia 
imcfnploymcnt,under Rome, j8, ltd, iy 6 , iSo, 
191103, 313, 388, ipo^ 323, J16, 336^ 4[o,64I£ 
in Athens 418 

United Stares, 79, 3 iS, 372^ 546,631 
unitijes Hnnce on, 149 
jL7j?k'erj4J Htsmry (Eusebius), 
t/fik-’fiTa/ History (Po^cidonius), 314 
imiversirics, 465, 474, 4*7-1%, 300, 504, jio, 

515, ^6i 
Urals 318 

Urban Vltl (Ma^eo Barbertni), Pope (1568- 
1644)4420 

tutxanisarion, under the Republic, 90,111,113, 
j zS^ under the Principaie, 32a, 237, 3S6, 319, 
4S1, 498, 508-509, yrop jj6i under the mon¬ 
archy, 631, 6^3, 66/ 
urolog)?, 313, 318 

Ursus, ^vius, friend of Scadus (fl, tsE ocn- 

^ry), 

Usdea, 244 

usury, fee moneylendiug 
Udea tUtique), 39, 401, So, jq6^ 107, 1B6, iflS, 
189-190, 315P 418, 4^ 

Utrecht (aroff. Tnajcctus)^ 514 

V 

Valcntia f\^aJcnctaJ, 470 
V^alentinkii I (Flavius V'^alcntlnianus),Roman 
auperorifl the West (321-375), 665 
V^alendnus AJesantirian hcredc Jfl- 160), 604 
Vaierkn (Gains PUblius Grrriins VqlcrianusJ, 
Roman emperor (?^r6o), 340, 629, 650 
VaJerian Way, 78 
^^alerii, Roman clan, 21, 364 
Valerius ^kximus, histprian (R ist century)^ 

351+471-471 

V^ajidals ^58, 6j8, 639, 670 
V^an Dj'k^ Sir Anduanyv Flemish painw 
(1599-1641 >p 354 

Van Gogh, Vincent ( i853-f89o),353 
Vardar (tmc. Axius), 630 
Varro^ C^iaius Terentins consul and Ecneral 
(d. Sid 1,0,), 50 

Vanti, Marcus Tcrendus, scholar and wriier 
itj6-s 6 a,c,), 60, 146,159-160, r93, 238, 30!, 
)75h45Sh5“9 

Varus, Publius QtrinrifiitSi governor (?-9 a_ic), 
218.543 

Varus QuintijrHS noble (^-41 Be:,), 103 
Vasad, Giorgio, Italian arrist and bidgrqphex 
of artists (1511-1574), 349 
vases W ceramics 
Vatican Cldli), 11, 340, 578 
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Vadcan, tfi-e, 348 ** 34$p 350, 407 
vault, 339, ^71 

vchJL 4 es* 341 

Veii (TsoJa FamMl.d^ lo, i7;’ft'ar with (4^5- 
396 ux:.J, 14. 36, 6i, 34+ 

Vdia, 455 

Velicxae (Vclctri)^ 100 
venereal dLseas€^ 16&+ 313 
Vened^ 4^4-4J^ 

Veneda, 454, 4J^t 
Venice, 4391 455, 516 

Vcnusi^ la, 61, Si, E4S-149, Tjii 167, 193^ 104, 
2^9, 141, 153, 25.4. 255+ Is4 34^- 4^^- 4^7n 510. 
5J1, Veiitis Cenimx, 349; Vcnii^ Pom- 
pcLma^ 45B 

Venus, Temple t>f( 196 
Vctims and ftlars, TetnpJe of, Pantheon 
Vetios and Roma, Temple of+ 421 
Venusia ( Venoia)^ 78,144, +55, 546 
Vcratiitfi, Lucius, slavcoTi^Ticr (ind 
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Verbanus, Lacus, see Magpore, Lago 
Vcreellae (VercelliL battle in 101 ejcl, 110 
VercingetioriTE, Gallic chief of ihc Ajvemi 

(?-4J KCJ, [76-177 

Verona, 11, 7^, ij4t iJ5, 4 ^“i> 4 ^' 3 h 4 l 4 t *^3 
Vermes, Gains ComehnSf govemar (?-43 
92, 141, 4^1,4^ 

Versailles, 345 

vei^ficadoii+ 74, 99, 99, 155, 195; of Lucredus 
149+ J54-p of Catnllns 153-1581 of Virgil+ 23^5^, 
359,. 5435 of Horace^ 144-14^; oF Tibullus, 
155; of Ovid, 354, ^56-25^4 of Stadus, jitS^ 
of Klardal, 317* 3 e 3 ; of Juvenal, 439 
Vembmintn Albans)+ 47^ 

Venii, Lucius Aurelius (Lucjus Celonius 
CofTinKidijs VerusJ, Roman emperai- (127- 
1A9), 42a. 4H5-42fi, 43D 
Venis, Lucius, friend of Hadrian 

V'e'ipafiLaa (Tirus Flavius Sabinus Vcspasi- 
anus>, Roman emperor (9^79), 234, 271, 
:R4-iaS, 190, 301, 3D9, 311, 313+ 313, 311, 33(S, 
137, j4ip 345. 34^ 35L 378p 

3S3, 3sA 4D1, 407,4139, 461,4Sch 5id, 544,54fi, 
575 

Vcspillo, Quinttis Lucredus (H. isc century). 


Vesta, 12^ 58, di, 518; House of, fee Aedss 
Vestae^ Temple of, 4, 635 
Vesral Vii^ins, 61, 6j, 94^ 133, 141, 199^ 

306, 390, 3^. 35^ 57^ 397. 622; Fakce 

oL Atrium Vest^e 
Vesuvius, 137, 289, 34d, 351, 45^ 457 
Veterinarians, 313 
VettiL, House of, 352-353 
Vetulonia^ 17* 
viaducts, 336 

Victor I, Romm Pope (ca. 190-198}, 617 
Victor^ Sertns Auraius, writer Cfi. 4th ctn- 
Turyit 

Victory, 6*7; Temple of^ 94 


Victon’' Hitl, jev Clivus Vlctoriac 
\T!cib l.nrarius, 341 
Vitrus Margaricfliius, 34a 
Vic us Sandal ariu5, 343 
Viens V'itKLfiuSs 342 

Vienna (am?, Vindobona), 78, 324, 3415, 432, 
480,533 
V^ienne, 49, ^49 
Vilk llenl^ 354 

Villanova^ 5^ culture, 5, 9; migranoi from, it 
villas, tec mansions 
ViitiutLai, 12*, 34O, 342 
I'inuoal Gate, 263 

Vinci, Leonardo da^Ttalian artkt (1452-1519), 
23a, 331, 356 

Viudex, Calus Julius, legate of Gallia Lug- 
duneuds (fl, ist ceotuiy), 283+ 473 
Vindobuna, see Vienna 
Vlndoniisa (Windisch), 480 
vineprds, 320, 3^ 456, 464, 473, 535, 631. 639 
Vipsania Agrippina, daughter of Agrippa in. 

ist ceiiEury b.c.), 130, 359 
Virbius d^King of die Woods'' 

Virgil (FubLins Verjgilius [or Virgiiiiifi] 
Alaro)^ poet (70-19 DjC,), 3^ 8, 60^ 61, 74, 9^^, 
loj, 154. 155, 157.158. i05, 215, ^ 35 . 13 J- *34. 

235-244, 245, 248, 2jo^ 151, 158, 378, lih 

307, 348, 382, 438, 441, 454,45d, fiaj, 671 
Virgin, 23(5-137 

Virginia^ daughter of Lucius Alrginius (yth 
c-encunr 23, 71 

Virginius, Luciits, plebeian (|rh century b.c.), 
^3 

VIj^, 298 

Viruihus, Lusitankn leader ffL 2nd ceomry 
i.a), B7 

VirocQnium (Wroxetcr), 477 
X^irtne, 358-, Temple uf^ 358 
De (Deere HS3* 

ViagothsH *70 
Vistula, 47B 
Vitalism, 507 

Vitellius (Aulas Vwllios Germaniois), Ro¬ 
man emperor (15-69) , 268, 284-185, 2 87 
Vitruvius Poilio, Marcus^ architect and engi¬ 
neer t est ccunuy b-c.), 9, 34J*i 55^ 
vivisection^, 504-505, 506 
VaeomM, iexy 124, ^99 
V="olga Rha). 669 

Volncy^ Cumte dc, Constandn Fran^ula de 
ChKscboeuf, Preach skeptical author 
(1757-1830), 553 

Vologases lll^ l^g nf Ekrthk (fl. 2nd cen- 
tmy'), 428 

V^ologases IV, King of Parthia (^-209), 530 
Vnlogases V, King of Paithia (?-227?>, 530 
Vohnians, 15, 35, jd, 37> J*# 

V^obaire, Francois Marie Arouet de, French 
toTiter (1694-177S), 99, 131. 154, 225, 244 
304, 495, 497, 553 
vote buying, 128-119, 19a 
vdvi'i, 64-65, 311, 6u6 
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V^ialcan, 59^ 

Vuidit 9 

Vulso, CnjcLUi Manlius^ general (fl, *nd ccii- 
Uiry Hue.), 8& 


W 


wages. If 1, II3, 6^1, 

AVflMen Pond, 605 
Wales, j6, 71 . 475 . 477 

Street^ ^o 

wiT, 14. So, 8 It Sjr. Sfi, 5)0, 91^ 19j, 19S, 

231,2142,153,155, i6j, joi, 310, ^30, 3 

337 f 387^ 4 ^ 4 ^ 47 ^ ^50j 

665+ d66, 667 

War of the Mejnccoaries^ 46 

of tbd The (Josephus) ^ y4fi 

Waihingtan, D. 356 

'i^'iater clocJt, Ji?Fclepsy(lf;i 
watering pkw. 133. 314, 377,456, 477^ 664 
water sypply, of Hotiic, 120, 281,326-338, 343^ 
in Italian ciries, 461; In Syria, ^it, 311; in 
Senyrfla, 515 

Watt, litmes^ Scottish inveiiECif (1736-1815?;., 

J04 


Waneau, J^n Ancoint, French painter (1684- 

1731)4351 

w’ealth, 88-89,90, 91,95, 108, 118, iifi, 130-734, 


111, 251, 337, 39^^399. 44^.483, 5^0-51^. 

514, ^31-633^ <557. <5^ 
weapons, 33, 77, lod'ic^, 322+ 328* 
w eddings, 12j, 379 
weights, 78 

West, tile, 154, rSS, 103, 208, 234^ 1 jj, 28^, 319, 
331, 366, jSp, 39;, 406,420,463, 473, 475^ 481, 
5J2 t 529 , 603, 6o 5„ 612, fii6-fii7+6z9, 

"^57^ IS^. 6<59. fl^a. 671 

Wetminstcr Half, 635 

Wieland, Chrktupher Martin, German poer 
and notncliST (1733-1813), 353 
WinchEster (me. Venca ^Igarum), 477 
Winckelfiamn^ Johann Joacliini, Gentian 
archeologist and art historian (1717-1768), 
J49 


Wisdam of Solomon, Book of the, 5411, 541^ 

589 


WiiisowTi, George, GEntian claarical philolo¬ 
gist (1859-1931^504* 
watchenJt, 526, 559 
Wodin (Odin), 475? 

Wtf/f enirjtrfel Fra^^erttf (REimams), 553 
IV e/f of the Capftoi, 82 
Woman, in Etniria, 7, 18^ in Carthage, 41; in 
early Rome, t&, 57"58» 89^ 99; in the later 
Republic, 134-1335 under the Principace, 
531-224, Ji Jr 3^373. 378. 395- 

36 ^ 395)-4oat 43^ 4®5. 5<*5i 50^597; wndcr 
the tuonuch^'p 634, 6365 in Genmiiy, 4 t8- 


7 JI 

4795 in Parthia, 529; Paid and ChrLsnanity 
oti, >90, S^S97r 601 

Words Wurth, William, English poet (1770- 
i«5o), 147 

tvorksp good, 589, 663 

w-^re^igp in Emma, 7; in Roinc„ 58a 

writing macerLaisr 73 

X 

Xanten (mtc. Colonfa Trajana), 176 
Xantiio (in PliiJucijefniJs)^ 510 

Xanthm, 103, 513 

Xennption, Athenian historian and general 
^4^2^-355?). ijii 510. 

Y 

Yabne, ree Jamma 

Tahveh, 39a, 529. 533, 534, yjj, 34*, 343, j^s, 

567, 604, 6o5p 607, 614, 615 
Varhibol, 511 
Vetneo, j-etf Arabia Fells 
York (me. Eboracuml, 78p 477, 615, 653 
Y^outb Games, fee Judi iu-L'emies 
Yugoslavia^ 480 

Z 

Zadok^ Jewisli founder of the Saddncccs, 336 
Zalcucuts, Greek lawgiver (fl- 660 ilcu), 52 
Zama (battic of, 202 bx.)| 49, jj, 85,91^ 92, 105 
ZcbcdcEp father of apostles James and John 
(ist cennuy), jdj, 577 
Zela^ bjttlc in 47 BJ[Ly 18S 
Zeno^ Greek Stoic pbilotiuphcr (3 36?-264? 

154*, 19^ 249, 304, J46, 421, 455, 554 
Zcoobia, Septimia, Oucen of Palinjmi (^-aft£^ 
i72)p 434^ 630, 633^ 6^6*, 63a, 669 
ZenoiJoms, Greek sculp^r (JL zee centurr;, 
343, 35it473 

Zenophila (in iVietcager)^ 509 
Zephyriuii^ Roman Pope (ca, i^B-ca. 3it), 

617 

Zefuhbabek Hebrew prince (fl. 520ite.>t 553 
Zeugma, 515 

Zeus, 6it 353, 390, 487+ 49^-496^ Zens Pan- 
heilcnicoSp 418; Zeos tbe Olympian, 4.18 
ZeuiT 461 

Zetu (Pheidias)^ 486 

Zeusis, Greek pfuntcr {fi. 430 bj:.}, jyi 

Zion. 335 

xodiac, 298 

Zola, Emile, Fn=nch novelut (1841:^ 1902), 412 
zoological gardens, 384 
Z&ftKistrianism. 314-35^9-530. 517t 5j8, 

595. 39^ Soo*. 606^ ^39, 654; see jIto Mithras 
ZosiiDiu, Greet lustniiaii (fl. 51I, cenmivl 

66 i 




A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Wilt Durant's ehiidkood ‘ums spmt at North Adams, AUss., and Kearny j 
N. J. He was educated in the Catholic parochial schools of these cities, ofid 
thereafter at St. Peter's (Jesuit) College, Jersey City, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York.. For a stmtmer he served as cub reporter on the New 
Yorlt Journal, in /P07; but fmdmg the work too exchingfar his temperament 
he contemed hhnself mth teaching Laun, French, English, artd other sub¬ 
jects at Seton Halt College, South Orange, N, J, (i$oy-n). He entered the 
sevtmary th^e in tyo$, but withdrew in ipi t, for reasons which he has 
described in his book. Transition. He passed front a seimnary to the radical 
circles in New York, and became the teacher of the Ferrer School 
an experiment tn libertarian education. In tgii he toured Europe at the 
expense of Aiden Freeman, who had befriended bhnand had undertaken to 
broaden his borders. In be gace himself over to graduate studies at 
Cohmbia University, specialking in biology under Morgan and Calkins, 
and in philosophy under Woodbridge and Dewey. He received the PhD. 
degyee there in and taught philosophy at Colmnbia University for one 
year. In igt^he began, in a Presbyterian cieurch at Foutteemb Street md 
Second Avenue, New York, those lectures on the history of philosophy and 
literature which prepared him for The Story of Philosophy and The Storv 
of Civilbarion; for Isis audiences there were mostly workingmen and 
women, who dentanded complete clarity, and some contemporary 
caace to ail histemcal material considered worthy of study. In tgji be orgirn- 
ized the Labor Tample School, which became one of the mast successful 
of recent experiments in adult education. Fie retired in to devote hint- 
self to The Storj-- of QvilizacioiL He toured Europe again in i$2y; went 
around the world for a study of Egypt, the Near East, India, China, and 
Japan'm 1^30; and circled the globe again in to visit Japan, Manchuria, 
Siberia, and Russia. These travels went towards making Our Oriental 
T Tcricage, the first ivhmie of The Story of Gvillzadon, the magisterial work 
it is. Before embarking on the writing of the second volume. The Life of 
Greece, Dr. Durant spent a long sunmter in Greece, visiting the fa?i!ous sites 
and exanauing the remains of Hellenic civsUeation. His .Meditenanean travels 
hme enriched the background of Caesar and Christ, the third part of The 


Story of GvUization. 
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